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2Q  PHILIP  UNDBLET. 

in  September,  1804.  After  graduating  he  became  an  assistant 
teacher,  first  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  school  at  Morristown,  and  then  in  Mr. 
Finley's  at  Basking  Ridge.  He  resigned  his  place  with  the  latter  in 
1807,  and  about  the  same  time  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Finley's 
church,  and  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  under  the  care  of  presby- 
tery. He  was  then  for  two  years  Latin  and  Greek  tutor  in  the  col' 
lege  at  Princeton,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology, 
chiefly  under  the  direction  of  its  president^  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1810,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick. 

Continuing  his  theological  studies  during  the  next  two  years,  and 
also  preaching  a  while  at  Newtown,  L.  L,  where  he  declined  overtures 
for  a  settlement,  he  made  an  excursion  into  Virginia,  and  ailerward 
to  New  England,  and  in  November,  1812,  returned  to  Princeton,  in 
the  capacity  of  senior  tutor  in  the  college.  In  1813  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  tutorship  to  the  professorship  of  languages,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He 
also  held  the  offices  of  librarian  and  inspector  of  the  college  during 
his  connection  with  the  institution.  In  October  of  this  year  he  was 
married  to  Margaret  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Law- 
rence, attorney-general  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  1817  he  was  twice  chosen  president  of  Transylvania  University, 
Kentucky,  but  in  both  instances  declined.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
ordained,  sine  titulo,  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  was 
also  elected  vice-president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In  1822, 
after  Dr.  Green's  resignation,  he  was  for  one  year  its  acting  president 
The  next  year  he  was  chosen  president  of  Cumberland  College,  Ten- 
nessee, and  also  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  but  he  declined  both 
appointments.  The  same  year,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  upon  him,  by  Dickinson  College,  then  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason. 

After  refusing  to  consider  overtures  concerning  the  presidency  of 
Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  he  was  again  offered  the  presidency  of 
Cumberland  College,  and  finally  induced  to  visit  Nashville ;  the  result 
of  which  was  that  he  at  last  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  office  in 
1824.  During  his  absence,  the  board  of  trustees  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege had  sent  a  deputy  to  Princeton,  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  be- 
come president  of  that  institution.  On  the  24th  of  December  he  ar- 
rived in  Nashville  with  his  family — the  college  having  then  been  in 
operation  a  few  weeks,  with  about  thirty  students.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1825. 
His  address,  delivered  on  the  occasion,  was  published  and  very  widely 
circulated.    It  was  a  noble  effort,  and  was  regarded  as  auspicious  of 
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an  eminently  useful  and  brilliant  career.    The  corporate  name  of  the 
college  was  changed  the  next  year  to  "  The  University  of  Nashville.*' 

In  May,  1834,  Dr.  Lindsley  was  unanimously  elected  moderator 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  United 
States,  then  holding  its  sessions  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  ^  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians,"  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  1837. 

In  1845,  Mrs.  Lindsley  was  taken  from  him  by  death,  after  a  roost 
happy  nnion  of  about  thirty-two  years.  In  1849  he  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Ayers,  the  widow  of  a  kinsman — ^Elias  Ayers,  the 
founder  of  the  New  Albany  Theological  Seminary — a  daughter  of  the 
late  Major  William  Silliman,  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  a  niece  of  the 
venerable  Professor  Silliman  of  Yale  College.  In  May,  1850,  be  was 
elected  professor  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  biblical  archaeology  in  the 
New  Albany  Theological  Seminary ;  and,  having  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  Nashville  in  October  following,  he  re- 
moved to  New  Albany  in  December,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the 
professorship  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  Here  he  continued 
usefully  and  acceptably  employed  until  April,  1853,  when  he  resigned 
the  office,  contrary  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  board. 

The  remaining  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  chiefly  in  study,  de- 
votion, and  intercourse  with  his  friends.  A  few  weeks  before  the 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly  in  1855,  he  was  asked  if  he  would 
consent  to  serve  the  presbytery,  as  a  commissioner  to  the  assembly, 
and  his  reply  was,  "  I  have  never  sought  any  appointment,  and  when 
God  has  placed  upon  me  a  duty,  I  endeavor  to  discharge  it."  He 
was  accordingly  appointed ;  but  he  seemed  afterward  to  doubt 
whether  it  was  his  duty  to  attempt  to  fulfill  the  appointment ;  and 
he  remarked,  the  morning  that  he  left  home,  as  if  from  a  premonition 
of  what  was  before  him,  "  I  think  it  probable  I  shall  never  return — I 
may  die  before  I  reach  Nashville.''  He,  however,  did  reach  Nashville, 
though  he  reached  there  only  to  die. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  23d  of  May,  while  he  was  sitting  at 
the  breakfast-table,  surrounded  by  his  children,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  danger  of  aged  men  traveling  from  home ;  and  Dr. 
Lindsley  expressed  the  bpinion  that  it  was  unwise,  and  that  they 
thereby  often  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy.  A  guest  at  the  table 
pleasantly  inquired,  "  Is  not  your  advice  inconsistent  with  your  own 
lonely  journey  to  this  place  ?  "  "  No  "  he  replied,  "  no ;  I  am  here 
also  at  home — as  well  die  here  as  any  where."  And  in  a  few  min- 
ntes  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  passed  instantly  into  a  state 
of  unconsciousness,  in  which  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  one  o'clock  the  next  Friday  morning. 
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When  tlie  tidings  of  his  alarming  illness  were  commnnicated  to  the 
general  assembly,  special  prayers  were  immediately  offered  in  his  be- 
half, and  a  committee  appointed  to  visit  him,  and  express  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  assembly  with  his  afflicted  family.  When  his  departure 
was  announced,  the  most  tender  and  respectful  notice  was  taken  of  it, 
and  the  funeral  solemnities,  which  took  place  on  the  suoceeding  Mon- 
day, and  were  conducted  by  distinguished  members  of  the  a&sembly, 
bore  witness  to  the  gratitude  and  veneration  with  which  his  character 
and  services  were  regarded.  His  remains  were  deposited  by  the  side 
of  his  first  wife  and  his  youngest  son. 

Dr.  Lindsley  left  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  All 
his  sons  were  graduated  at  the  University  of  Nashville.  One  of  them, 
Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  is  a  lawyer ;  another,  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  was 
formerly  professor  of  languages  in  Cumberland  University,  and  more 
recently  principal  of  Greenwich  Female  Seminary,  Tennessee ;  and 
the  third,  John  Berrien,  is  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  medical  department  of  the  same  institution. 

II.      BI8  CHIEP  WORK  AT  NABIIVILLB. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  were  three  principal  fields  of  labor 
on  which  Dr.  Lindsley,  at  different  periods  of  life,  made  his  influence 
felt  as  an  educator :  the  first  in  his  native  state,  and  within  the  walls 
of  his  own  Alma  Mater,  where  he  devoted  fifteen  years  of  his  early 
prime,  with  unsurpassed  energy  and  ardor,  to  the  work  of  classical 
instruction,  gradually  but  easily  winning  his  way  up,  from  a  tutorship 
to  the  presidency  of  the  college ;  the  second  at  the  capital  of  the  then 
young  and  rising  state  of  Tennessee,  where,  for  twenty-six  years,  he 
gave  the  whole  force  of  his  intellect  and  character  to  the  furtherance 
of  all  popular  and  liberal  education ;  and  the  third  at  New  Albany, 
where,  for  a  few  years,  he  imparted  to  candidates  for  the  gospel  min- 
istry the  well-matured  results  of  his  experience  and  scholarship.  Of 
this  last  field  we  shall  not  now  speak.  His  period  of  labor  there  was 
too  short,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  institution  too  much  embar- 
rassed, to  admit  of  much  development  Nor  need  we  dwell  long  on 
the  first  field,  in  New  Jersey.  Brilliant  as  had  been  his  successes  there, 
both  as  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  both  as  it  regards  its  intrinsic  labor  and  its 
lasting  usefulness,  was  performed  in  Tennessee. 

Of  this  first  period,  however,  we  may  give,  in  passing,  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eye-witness.  Dr.  Maclean,  the  present  (1859)  president 
of  the  college  at  Princeton.  "  Dr.  Lindsley,*'  says  he,  "  was  one  of 
the  best  teachers  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge.  He  had,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  happy  faculty  of  imparting  to  his  pupils  some  of  l^is 
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• 

own  ardor  for  the  studies  of  his  department  They  were  taught  to 
give  dose  attention  to  grammatical  niceties,  as  well  as  to  the  style  and 
sentiments  of  the  authors  studied.  For  youth  in  college,  as  well  as 
for  youth  in  classical  schools,  he  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  con- 
stant reference  to  the  grammar  and  the  dictionary,  and  of  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  words,  as  requisite  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  heau- 
ties  of  style  and  thought  His  favorite  Greek  authors,  if  I  mistake 
not,  were  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  Longinus;  and  to  his  fondness  for 
them  may  be  traced  some  of  the  characteristics  of  his  own  style.^ 

It  is  known  that  he  declined  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  cast  his  lot  in  the  West,  contrary  to  the  wishes, 
and  indeed  to  the  deep  regret,  of  his  friends  at  the  East  Who  can 
tell  the  career  of  honor  and  usefulness  which  might  have  awaited 
him  there  had  he  lu^epted  that  important  position  ?  Who  can  say 
that  a  presidency  at  Nassau  Hall,  running  through  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  would  not  have  presented  a  career  of  usefulness  fully  equal 
to  that  of  Dwight  at  Yale,  or  Nott  at  Union,  or  any  other  which 
our  country  has  yet  afforded.  Still  we  hesitate  not  to  think  that  he 
acted  wisely  and  well  in  going  just  when  he  did  to  what  might  then 
be  called  the  wild  woods  of  Tennessee.  We  have  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  he  there  achieved  a  greater  and  more  important  work  for 
his  generation  than  he  could  possibly  have  ever  done  at  Princeton, 
New  Haven,  or  any  other  eastern  seat  of  learning.  The  heart  of  man 
deviseth  his  way,  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps.  A  great  state  was 
just  emerging  from  the  wilderness — building  its  churches  and  school- 
houses,  constructing  its  works  of  internal  improvement,  bringing  its 
vii^n  soil  into  cultivation,  and  just  ready  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
its  literary  and  scientific  institutions.  The  greatest  work  which  any 
state  can  ever  do  for  its  children  in  all  time  to  come,  that  of  forming 
and  putting  into  operation  its  systems  of  liberal  and  popular  educa- 
tion, was  here  to  be  done.  A  master-workman  was  needed  for  the 
occasion — one  who  had  the  knowledge  to  grasp  the  problem,  and  the 
genius,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  to  solve  it  That  master-spirit  was 
found  in  Philip  Lindsley.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  Cum- 
berland College  had  made  her  selection  from  the  entire  circle  of  the 
eastern  collies,  she  could  not  probably  have  found  any  man  more 
competent  and  better  furnished  for  the  task,  better  prepared,  by  all  his 
tastes,  studies,  and  attainments,  to  be  the  very  pioneer,  missionary, 
and  champion  of  collegiate  or  university  education  at  the  South  West. 

Having  thus  selected  his  ground,  and  driven  down  his  stakes,  at  a 
point  which  was  then  the  extreme  south-western  outpost  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  he  determined  once  for  all  not  to  abandon  it. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  in  all  his  history,  and  indicative  of  that  firm- 
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ness  of  purpose  which  constituted  so  important  an  element  in  his 
character,  than  the  fixed  and  persistent  determination  which  kept  him 
from  ever  leaving  Nashville  till  his  work  was  done.  No  inducement 
from  abroad,  and  no  amount  of  difficulty  at  home,  could  ever  wean 
him  from  tliis  his  first  love  of  western  life.  There  was  scarcely  a  year 
of  the  twenty-six  when  he  might  not  have  gone  to  other  posts  of 
usefulness  and  honor.  Offers  came  to  him  unsolicited,  from  the  East, 
the  North,  the  South.  To  those  who  understood  the  discouragements 
which  he  had  to  encounter  at  Nashville,  and  the  repeated  liberal  in- 
ducements held  out  to  him  from  other  quarters,  there  was  a  touch  of 
the  heroic  and  sublime  in  that  steady,  unalterable  resolve  which  kept 
him  at  his  chosen  post  so  long,  and  from  first  to  last  so  confident  of 
success. 

Says  Dr.  Sprague,  "Though  Dr.  Lindsley  never,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, sought  an  appointment  from  any  literary  institution,  such  was 
his  reputation  that  he  was  solicited  to  the  presidency  of  such  institu- 
tions more  frequently  perhaps  than  any  other  man  who  has  ever  lived 
in  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  cases  already  mentioned  (in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,)  he  was  chosen  to  the  presidency  of 
Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  and  of  Dickinson  College,  Car- 
lisle, in  1829;  was  chosen  twice  to  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  in  1830 ;  was  chosen  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  and  president  of  the  College 
of  Louisiana,  at  Jackson,  in  1834 ;  president  of  South  Alabama  Col- 
lege, at  Marion,  in  1837;  and  president  of  Transylvania  University, 
in  1839 :  all  which  appointments  he  promptly  declined,  though  he 
was  greatly  urged  to  accept  them." 

Now  the  explanation  of  all  this  is,  that  he  saw  from  the  first,  with 
the  clear  intuition  of  his  strong,  practical  mind,  that  there  was  a  great 
work  to  do  in  Tennessee— one  not  to  be  finished  in  a  day  or  a  year, 
but  demanding  the  labor  of  a  life-time ;  and  accordingly,  instead  of 
frittering  away  his  energies  on  half  a  dozen  different  schemes  and 
points  of  influence,  he  determined  to  make  the  most  of  life  by  devot- 
ing it  all  to  that  one  work,  and  never  to  leave  it,  until  those  who 
should  come  after  him  might  be  able,  upon  the  foundation  which  he 
had  laid,  to  rear  a  noble  and  lasting  structure. 

ni.      BIB  PLANS  AND  nTRfOOES  Al  TO  ▲  VNITERUTY. 

Coming  to  Nashville  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  well-matured  faculties, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  worthy  of  the  name 
of  college  in  all  the  South  West,  it  was  natural  that  Dr.  Lindsley 
should  at  once  form  the  design  of  establishing  an  institution  on  a 
broad  and  permanent  basis,  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  thing 
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of  the  kind  in  our  country.  He  was  too  well  versed  in  all  the  essen- 
tial elements  that  constitute  the  life  of  a  college,  ever  to  suppose  that 
this  could  be  done  immediately.  But  we  find  the  magnificent  con- 
ception taking  possession  of  his  mind  from  the  very  beginning— of 
building  up  an  institution  of  the  first  order,  not  only  for  Tennessee, 
but  the  whole  South  West  Accordingly,  in  his  first  public  address 
at  Nashville,  in  1825,  on  his  inauguration  as  president — which  was 
throughout  a  most  masterly  plea  for  ^* Collegiate  Education'"  as  the 
very  life  of  a  free  people — he  expressed  his  views  in  such  terms  as 
the  following : — 

Hie  grand  experiment  is  about  to  be  made  whether  this  oollecpe  shall  be  organ- 
bed  on  a  permanent  and  respectable  basis,  or  whether  it  again  be  destined  to  a 
temporary  existence,  and  to  ultimate  iailnre,  from  the  want  of  dae  enconragement 
and  patronage  from  the  wealthy  oitixens  of  West  Tennessee  and  the  adjacent 
states.  It  is  desirable  that,  in  a  college,  provision  should  be  made  for  instmction 
in  all  the  sciences,  and  in  every  department  of  philosophy  and  literature.  To  the 
nltiniate  attainment  of  this  desideratum  we  must  direct  our  views.  We  hope  to 
see  the  day,  or  that  our  successors  may  see  it,  when  in  Cumberland,  or  in  the 
University  of  Nashville,  shall  be  found  such  an  array  of  able  proferaors,  such 
libraries  and  apparatus,  such  cabinets  of  curiosities  and  of  natural  history,  such 
botanical  gardens,  astronomical  observatories,  and  chemical  laboratories,  as  shall 
insore  to  the  student  every  advantage  which  the  oldest  and  noblest  European 
institutions  can  boast.  So  that  no  branch  of  experimental  or  physical,  of  moral 
or  political  science,  of  ancient  or  modem  -languages  and  literature,  shall  be  neg- 
keted. 

In  his  first  baccalaureate  address,  entitled  *'  The  Cause  of  Eduea- 
iion  in  Tennessee^^  and  delivered  on  the  first  commencement  of  the 
university,  in  1826,  we  find  him  developing  still  further  the  magnifi- 
cent educational  scheme  which  he  had  projected.     He  says  : — 

The  trustees  of  Cumberland  College  have  purchased  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land,  to  meet  the  various  purposes  of  their  contemplated  university,  ft 
is  pr<^x>8ed  immediately  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  series  of  buildings  for  the 
aoGommodation of  students,  instructors, and  stewards;  consisting  of  five  additional 
ooD^ges,  each  sufficiently  commodious  for  a  hundred  students,  and  three  assistant 
professors  or  tutors,  and  of  seven  houses  for  as  many  principal  or  head-professors. 
We  shall  then  have  six  colleges,  and  twenty-five  instructors,  and  accommodations 
for  six  hundred  pupils.  To  each  college  will  be  attached  a  refectory  or  boarding- 
house,  with  eisht  or  ten  acres  of  hind  for  gardening  and  exercise.  The  colleges 
will  be  erected  at  such  distances  from  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  usual  evils 
resulting  from  the  congregation  of  large  numbers  of  youth  at  the  same  place. 
Profeasors  will  occupy  houses  on  the  intervening  lots ;  and  there  will  be  at  least 
three  officers  resident  within  the  walls  of  each  college.  We  shall  thus  have 
six  distinct  and  separate  families,  so  fiur  as  regards  domestic  economy,  internal 
poljee,  and  social  order ;  while  one  eenatuB  academicut  will  superintend  and 
control  the  whole. 

A  more  eligible  or  healthful  site,  for  such  an  establishment,  can  not  be  found 
in  the  western  country.  Here  is  the  place,  and  now  is  the  time,  for  generous 
enterprise.  Here  let  us  erect  a  university  so  decidedly  and  confessedly  superior 
in  every  department  that  a  rival  or  competitor  need  not  be  feared.  Let  us  make 
ample  provision  for  every  species  of  instruction — scientific,  literary,  professional — 
which  oar  country  demands.  Let  education  be  extended  to  the  physical  and 
moral,  as  well  as  to  the  mental,  faculties.  Let  agriculture,  horticulture,  civil  and 
military  engineering,  gymnastics,  the  liberal  and  the  mechanical  arts — ^whatever 
may  tend  to  impart  vigor,  dignity,  grace,  activity,  health  to  the  body — whatever 
may  tend  to  purify  the  heart,  improve  the  morals  and  manners,  discipline  the 
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intellect,  and  to  famish  it  with  oopioiu  itores  of  nsefnl,  elementary  knowledge — 
obtain  their  appropriate  place  and  rank,  and  reoeive  merited  attention,  in  our 
seminary ;  so  that  parents  may,  with  oonfidenoe,  commit  their  sons  to  oar  care, 
assured  that  they  will  be  in  safe  and  skillful  hands — ^under  a  government  equitable, 
paternal,  mild,  firm,  vigilant,  and  fiiithful — where  their  every  interest  will  be  con- 
sulted, toeir  every  &ci2ty  be  duly  cultivated,  and  where  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  render  ^em  intelligent,  virtuous,  acoomplidied  citizens. 

In  his  ^^ Baccalaureate^^  of  1829,  he  pleads  still  more  urgently  the 
cause  of  a  great  university,  including  all  the  departments  of  law, 
medicine,  divinity,  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  and  remarks  :— 
"  Scarcely  any  portion  of  the  civilized  Christian  world  is  so  poorly  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  a  liberal  education  as  are  the  five  millions 
of  Americans  within  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  casting 
my  eye  over  the  maps  of  Tennessee,  it  struck  me  from  the  first  that 
this  was  precisely  the  place  destined  by  Providence  for  a  great  uni* 
versity,  if  ever  such  an  institution  were  to  exist  in  the  state.  And 
in  this  opinion  I  am  fully  confirmed  by  several  years'  observation  and 
experience.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
maintain  a  university  (I  am  not  now  speaking  of  an  ordinary  college,) 
in  any  other  town  in  the  state.  And  for  this  single  good  reason,  were 
there  no  other,  namely,  a  medical  school,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
an  essential  and  as  the  most  important  part  of  a  real  university,  can 
never  be  sustained  except  in  a  large  town  or  city,  and  the  larger  the 
better,  Nashville  is  the  only  place  where  a  medical  school  would  even 
be  thought  of;  and  physicians  know  full  well  that  such  is  the  fact 
If  Tennessee  then  is  to  have  such  a  school,  it  must  be  established  in 
Nashville." 

The  cittf  of  Memphis  was  not  then  in  existence,  and  it  is  remark- 
able how  well  the  present  flourishing  medical  school  at  Nashville, 
with  its  four  hundred  students,  its  able  faculty,  its  spacious  and  well- 
arranged  laboratories,  museum,  library,  and  general  apparatus,  hardly 
inferior  to  any  in  the  Union,  vindicates  the  sagacity  of  this  early 
opinion  and  prediction. 

In  his  commencement  speech  of  1837,  which  was  one  of  the 
longest  and  ablest  of  all  his  educational  discourses,  after  giving  an 
outline  of  the  various  systems  of  collegiate  and  university  education 
in  England,  Scotland,  Continental  Europe,  and  our  own  country,  he 
proceeds  to  present  a  sketch  or  summary  of  the  scheme  which  he 
wished  to  carry  out  at  Nashville.  After  expressing  the  opinion  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  baySy  generally  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-one,  our  isolated  American  colleges  are,  as  a  system,  to  be 
preferred  either  to  the  English  or  German  universities,  provided  they 
be  made  in  fact  what  they  are  in  name^  he  says : — 

But  I  would  not  stop  here.  While  I  would  duly  encourage  and  improve  the 
common  college,  as  we  should  the  common  school,  there  ought  to  be  in  every 
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State,  at  least  in  eaoit  of  the  larger  atatet,  one  institutioD  of  the  highest  order  and 
most  comprehensive  and  oommaoding  character.  If  we  can  not  achieve  this 
object  in  five  or  twenty  years,  it  may  be  done  perhaps  in  fifty  or  five  hundred. 
If  we  can  not  hope  in  oor  day  to  rival  Berlin,  Munich,  Gottingen,  Leipzig, 
Copenhagen,  Vienna,  Halle,  Leyden,  Paris,  Moscow,  or  even  St.  Petersburg,  we 
may  oommence  the  enterprise,  and  leave  posterity  to  carry  it  onward  toward 
completion.  For  compUtey  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  never  can  be.  It  must  be 
growing,  advanoinff,  enlarging,  accumulating,  till  the  end  of  time.  No  university 
in  Europe  is  complete — not  even  in  any  one  department 

HaviDg  described  the  necessary  colIectioDs  and  fixtures,  he  then 
goes  on  to  say : — 

Our  university  must  have  the  requisite  teaching  force  also.  Professors  of 
every  language,  dead  and  living— of  every  science,  in  all  its  branches  and  subdi- 
visions, in  all  its  bearings  and  applications.  To  be  more  particular,  there  should 
be  professors  or  teachers 

Of  ancient  classical  languages  and  literature ; 

Of  oriental  languages  and  literature ; 

Of  modern  European  languages  and  literature ; 

Of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy ; 

Of  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  comparative  anatomy ; 

%areh8aoIogy — in  reference  to  ancient  nations,  governments,  jurispni- 
ence,  geography,  mythology,  arts,  sdences,  and  still-existing  monu- 
ments ;  ^ 
Of  philology,  eloquence,  poetry,  history ; 
Of  physiology — ^vegetable,  animal,  and  comparative ; 
Of  ethics,  politics,  logic,  metaphysics ; 
Of  constitutional  and  international  law ; 
Of  political  economy  and  national  statistics ; 
Of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  drawing,  engraving,  music  ; 
Of  engineering — civil,  military,  and  naval ; 
Of  mechanics^principles  and  praotioe ; 
Of  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures ; 

Of  fencing,  riding,  swimming,  and  other  manly  and  healthful  gynmastics ; 
Of  natural  history  in  every  department ; 
Of  all  the  liberal  professions ; 
Of  biblical  literature  ; 

And  of  religion,  in  such  forms  and  modes  as  may  be  satisfactor}*  to  the 
judicious  and  reflecting  portion  of  the  community. 
There  diould  be  schools,  in  short,  for  all  the  sciences,  arts,  languages,  and  pro- 
fessions. So  that  no  youth  need  ever  cross  the  ocean,  to  study  and  learn  what 
ought  to  be  much  more  safely  and  advantageously  taught  at  home.  The  above  is 
not  given  either  as  a  complete  enumeration  or  proper  grouping  of  the  subjects 
Jbr  professorships,  but  rather  as  a  brief  summary  or  outline  of  the  more  obvious 
and  important 

Further  on,  he  remarks — after  reducing  his  scale  for  Nashville  to 
what  might  at  all  events  emulate  the  universities  of  Geneva,  of  New 
York,  or  Virginia — ^**  Our  first  effort  here  in  Nashville  should  doubt- 
less be  to  elevate  the  only  department  which  we  have  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  establish ;  that  is,  the  collie  for  undergraduates,  or  the 
hicuhy  of  arts,  sciences,  and  literature.  It  is  desirable  to  have  profes- 
sors of  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish — perhaps  of  some  other 
modern  languages ;  though  a  knowledge  of  none  of  them  has  been 
made  indispensable  to  graduation  in  any  college  " 

In  a  word,  his  plan  was  to  build  up  an  institution,  where  boys 

might  be  trained,  under  skillful  teachers,  in  all  science  and  literature, 

be&re  graduating ;  and  where,  after  graduation,  they  might  still  pur- 
No.  18.— [Vol.  VU.,  No.  2.]— 2. 
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Bue  their  studies,  to  any  extent,  and  in  every  thing  that  man  needs  to 
know ;  to  combine  for  the  pupil  all  the  advantages  of  the  English 
and  American  college,  and  for  the  scholar  all  the  aids  of  the  Ger- 
man university. 

Of  his  undertaking  he  speaks  as  follows  : — "  Now  the  University  of 
Nashville,  compared  with  my  own  beau  ideal  of  such  an  establish- 
ment,  is  but  an  element — a  mere  atom — a  foundation — a  nucleus — a 
comer-stone — a  first  essay  toward  the  glorious  consummation  and 
perfection  of  my  own  cherished  hopes  and  anticipations.  And  I 
could  say  little  more  of  any  other  university  in  our  country.  I  re- 
gard them  all  as  being  still  in  their  infancy,  or  at  most  in  their  early 
youth ;  and  that  their  right  to  the  title  of  university  is  yet  to  be 
proved  and  confirmed  by  their  future  growth  to  vigorous  manhood 
and  generous  maturity  " 

But  that  he  would  succeed  ultimately  in  accomplishing  his  plan, 
in  despite  of  all  obstacles,  he  seemed  never  to  have  a  doiAt.  We 
remember  well  his  look  of  sublimity  and  his  tone  of  determination, 
when  in  1834,  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  moods,  he  gave  utterance 
to  these  strong,  triumphant  words : — ^^  We  count  not  on  the  state's 
treasury,  nor  upon  legislative  indemnification.  We  rely,  not  upon 
ecclesiastical  patronage,  or  sectarian  zeal,  or  individual  munificence ; 
nor,  indeed,  upon  any  of  the  usual  sources  of  pecuniary  revenue  which 
have  reared  and  sustained  so  many  flourishing  institutions  in  other 
sections  of  our  happy  republic.  We  'belong  to  no  sect  or  party  in 
church  or  slate.  We  open  our  portals  wide,  and  proffer  our  instruc- 
tions freely  to  enterprising,  moral  youth  of  every  political  and  religious 
creed  in  the  land.  Literature  and  science,  language  and  philosophy, 
morals  and  virtue,  unalloyed  and  unclouded  by  the  dogmas  of  any 
sect  or  school,  we  inculcate  and  exemplify  as  best  we  can.  And  we 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  and  equity  of  mankind  for  the  wisdom 
of  our  systems  and  the  honesty  of  our  proceedings.  We  are  the 
staunch,  uncompromising  advocate  of  genuine  religion — of  pure,  un- 
adulterated Christianity — but,  in  all  matters  which  distinguish  one 
class  or  sect  or  church  from  another,  we  leave  our  pupils  to  parental 
guidance  and  discretion ;  and  to  the  ministerial  cares  of  t^e  clergy 
in  our  city  to  whom  they  severally  yield  a  voluntary  preference. 

^  Where  then  is  the  ground  of  our  hope  and  of  our  encouragement  ?  . 
It  is  in  the  growing  strength  and  moral  influence  of  our  own  enlightened, 
loyal,  and  patriotic  sons,  who  issue,  year  after  year,  from  our  classic 
halls,  imbued  with  the  chivalrous  spirit  and  republican  virtue  of  the 
brightest  age  of  Greek  and  Roman  glory — and  animated  by  the  celes- 
tial principles  of  Christian  magnanimity  and  benevolence — and  whoso 
voice  shall  yet  be  heard  by  a  generous  and  honest,  though  hitherto 
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much  abused  and  misguided  people.  It  is  in  these,  under  the  pro- 
pitioQS  smiles  and  overruling  providence  of  the  Most  High,  that  we 
place  our  confidence,  and  gamer  np  our  souPs  fondest  aspirations. 
They  will  never  prove  recreant  or  traitorous.  The  claims  of  Alma 
Mater  upon  their  affections,  their  zeal,  their  labors,  their  influence, 
their  talents,  and  their  wealth,  will  ever  be  acknowledged  as  of  para- 
mount and  ererlastin  j  obHgation. 

**  We  say — or  rather  let  the  univereity  proudly  say — there  are  our 
sons.  We  send  them  forth  into  the  world.  And  by  the  world's 
spontaneous  verdict  upon  their  training  and  their  bearing  will  we 
abide.  We  calmly  and  confidently  await  the  world's  decision ;  and 
we  feel  assured  of  no  mortifying  disappointment  Our  faith  is  strong, 
unwavering,  invincible.  And  our  purpose  to  persevere  in  the  good 
work,  which  has  thus  far  been  signally  prospered  in  the  midst  of  every 
species  of  hinderance  and  discouragement,  can  not  be  shaken.  The 
tongue  wiich  now  speaks  our  high  resolve,  and  bids  defiance  to  scru- 
tiny, to  prejudice,  to  jealousy,  to  cowardice,  to  calumny,  to  malevo- 
lence, may  be  silent  in  the  tomb  long  ere  the  glorioas  victory  shall 
be  achieved.  But  WE,  the  UNIVERSITY,  live  forever  I  And  gen- 
erations yet  unborn  shall  rejoice  in  our  triumphs,  and  pronounce  the 
eulogium  which  our  labors  will  have  nobly  won." 

Nothing  conld  exceed  the  zeal  and  ardor  with  which,  on  all 
private  and  all  public  occasions,  Doctor  Lindsley  was  found  battling 
against  popular  prejudices,  and  defending  the  great  enterprise  to  which 
he  had  consecrated  his  life.  The  college — the  higher  learning — 
university  education  became  his  abiding  theme,  on  which  he  was  ever 
ready  to  pour  out  the  full  treasures  of  his  classical  and  accomplished 
mind.  Probably  some  of  the  finest  and  most  triumphant  vindications 
of  learning  that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  man  were  made  by  him 
during  this  period.    We  subjoin  a  few  specimens : — 

IgDoranoe  never  did  any  good,  and  never  will  or  can  do  any  good.  Ignorant 
men  are  good  for  nothing,  except  ao  fiur  aa  they  are  governed  and  directed  by 
intelligent  soperiors.  Hence  it  ia  the  order  of  Providence,  that  in  every  well-reg- 
ulated commnnity  children  and  all  grossly  ignor^t  persona  are  held  in  subjection 
to  age  and  wisdom  and  experience.  No  species  or  portion,  even  of  the  homUest 
manoal  or  mechanical  labor,  can  be  performed  until  the  party  be  tanght  how  to 
doit 

If  it  be  said  that  the  Deity  has  no  need  of  hnman  learning  to  propagate  hia 
religion,  it  may  be  replied  that  neither  has  he  any  need  of  hnman  ignorance. 
He  ooold,  if  he  chose,  dispense  with  human  agency  altogether.  But  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  Infinite  Wisdom  has  ever  selected  an  insufficient  and  inadequate 
agency  for  any  purpose  whatever.  In  the  days  of  prophecy  and  miracle,  from 
Moses  to  Paul,  he  never  employed  human  ignorance  in  the  work  of  instruction. 
If  they  were  not  all  educated  in  the  universities  of  Egypt,  aa  waa  Moses,  or  of 
Jndea,  aa  was  Isaiah,  or  of  Babylon,  as  was  Daniel,  or  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
as  was  Paul,  they  were  well-trained  somewhere,  and  by  competent  masters,  as 
were  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  by  Christ  himself,  besides  bemg  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  tongues,  and  extraordinary  oommunioationa  for  ^ery  emergency. 
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I  use  the  term  univertity  as  equivalent  to  the  best  possible  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  reference  to  the  highest  order  and  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral 
cultivation.  Wherever,  and  by  whatever  process,  the  human  mind  is  most  efiectual 
ly  imbued  and  enriched  with  the  purest  treasures  of  science  and  knowledge,  and 
where  the  whole  man  is  duly  trained  and  qualified  for  the  greatest  usefulness,  there 
is  my  universiiy. 

I  affirm  then  that  the  VNrvBRSiTT,  as  just  explained,  ever  has  been,  is  now,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  grand  conservative  principle  of  civilization,  of  truth,  virtue, 
learning,  liberty,  religion,  and  good  government  amoiu;  mankind.  To  the  uni» 
versity  are  we  indebted  for  all  the  useful  arts,  laws,  moral,  enjoyments,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  blessings  of  civilized  society.  There  has  never  been  a  nation 
or  community,  highly  enlightened  and  civilized,  where  the  university  did  not  dis- 
pense its  kindly  influences,  or  where  it  did  not  occupy  a  commanding  position. 
The  nations  of  antiquity  degenerated,  or  sunk  into  barbarism,  just  as  the  univers- 
ity, or  higher  learning,  was  neglected  or  became  extinct  among  them.  It  has 
never  been  found  among  savages  or  barbarians ;  and  all  the  nations  and  tribes 
upon  our  globe  are  barlMirians  or  savages  at  this  day  where  the  university  is  not, 
or  where  its  cheering  and  illuminating  beams  have  not  penetrated. 

If  to  thb  broad  statement  it  be  objected,  that  science,  literature,  and  refinement 
abound  in  regions  where  no  university  has  been  established :  I  answer,  that  the 
beneficial  efiects  of  the  university  are  oftentimes  experiencea  at  great  distances 
from  its  actual  location.  The  universities  of  Egypt  extended  their  salutary  and 
redeeming  spirit  even  to  barbarous  Greece.  Those  of  Europe  are  felt  in  Amer- 
ica. And  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  may  operate  in  Tennessee  and 
Texas.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  commercial  and  missionary  world,  the 
influence  of  the  university  is  visible  in  almost  every  quaver — ^in  New  Holland 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands— on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Congo  and  the 
Amazon — and  wherever  European  and  American  civilization  has  acquired  even  a 
partial  or  temporary  resting-place. 

If  again  we  be  directed  to  self-taught  and  self-made  men  as  a  triumphant  neg- 
ative to  our  whole  theory ;  I  tell  you,  that  self-taught  men  (as  they  are  styled,) 
such  as  Franklin,  Ferguson,  Shakespeare,  Watt,  Arkwright,  Henry,  Fulton, 
Davie,  are,  or  were,  just  as  much  indebted  to  the  university  as  were  Bacon,  Sel- 
den,  Newlon,  Burke,  Jefferson,  Jay,  Madison,  or  Whitney.  The  latter  drank 
at  the  fountain,  the  former  at  Uie  streams  which  issue  ftom  it.  Had  Franklin 
been  bom  and  bred  among  savages,  he  might  have  become  the  first  among  the 
prophets  and  chlefe  of  his  tribe ;  but  he  would  not  have  been  enrolled  among  the 
greatest  philosophers  and  statesmen  of  the  civilized  world.  Washington  too  might 
have  been  the  Tecumseh  or  Black  Hawk  of  the  wilderness,  but  not  the  saviour, 
the  founder,  the  father  of  a  mighty  republic  of  enlightened  and  happy  freemen. 
He  had  studied  in  the  school  of  Locke  and  Milton,  of  Sidney  and  Hampden,  of 
TeU  and  Phocion  ;  and  like  them  was  liberally  educated.  He  was  not  a  scholar 
in  the  strict,  technical  meaning  of  the  term,  though  his  scholarship  was  respect- 
able and  far  superior  to  that  of  many  a  college  graduate. 

In  tbe  eloquent  appeals  which  he  was  constantly  making  in  behalf 
of  this  grand  enterprise,  Dr.  Lindsley  was  sometimes  deemed  a  vis- 
ionary and  enthusiast  by  the  short-sighted  politicians  of  his  day. 
But  there  was  nothing  visionary  about  him.  Never  was  any  man 
blest  with  a  more  practical  mind,  or  a  larger  stock  of  good  English 
common  sense.  He  knew  precisely  what  he  was  about  from  the  be- 
ginning. He  knew  that  the  way  to  build  up  a  great  institution  at 
Nashville  was  to  secure  first  a  good  and  broad  foundation  in  the 
soil.  And  in  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  There  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  he  could  have  accomplished,  and  would  have  accomplished, 
in  his  own  life- time — nay,  at  an  early  period  of  his  career — ^all  that 
he  had  projected,  if  he  had  only  succeeded  in  bringing  the  legisla- 
ture or  the  people  of  Tennessee  to  his  new  views.    He  told  them 
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from  the  beginning  that  a  '*  universitj  would  be  an  expensive  con- 
cern ; "  but  be  demonstrated  that  it  was  a  concern  which  would  pay — 
both  intellectually  and  morally — both  the  rich  and  the  poor — ^both 
the  citizens  of  Nashville  and  the  people  of  Tennessee — both  them 
and  their  children.  The  visionaries  were  those  who  thouorht  it  would 
not  pay,  and  that  it  was  foolish  to  spend  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  build  up  a  Cambridge  or  an  Oxford,  a  Harvard  or  Yale,  in 
the  Far  West 

In  carrying  forward  so  great  a  work,  he  had  expected  at  one  time 
to  secure  both  the  public  aid  of  the  state  and  the  private  co-opera- 
tion and  munificence  of  the  citizens  of  Nashnlle.  The  result  proved 
that  he  had  to  rely  solely  on  the  latter.  In  the  address  of  1832, 
after  again  unfolding  his  scheme  of  a  university,  he  says :  '*  This  would 
be  a  spedes  of  internal  improvement  worthy  of  the  republic,  and 
which  would  elevate  Tennessee  to  a  rank  never  yet  attained  by  any 
people.  And  the  legislature,  which  shall  boldly  lay  the  comer-stone 
of  such  a  magnificent  temple  of  popular  instruction,  will  deserve  and 
will  gain  a  glorious  immortality,  whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  their 
constituents  or  of  their  cotemporaries.  Their  magnanimous  and  en- 
lightened patriotism  will  be  celebrated  a  thousand  lustrums  after  the 
petty  interests  and  conflicts  of  this  selfish  generation  shall  be  for- 
gotten." 

But  finding,  after  a  few  years'  trial,  that  he  could  neither  depend 
on  state  aid  nor  secure  from  individual  munificence  such  an  endow- 
ment as  his  scheme  demanded,  he  then  set  to  work  manfully  to  make 
of  his  university  as  good  an  institution  as  the  limited  means  at  his 
disposal  and  the  steadfast  co-operation  of  his  coadjutors  at  Nashville 
would  admit  of.  In  this  spirit  we  find  him,  ever  ready  to  modify  his 
views  to  existing  circumstances,  and  never  for  a  moment  despairing  of 
ultimate  success,  giving  utterance  to  the  following  words  : — '*  In  in- 
augurating the  establishment  of  a  university  at  Nashville,  the  honest 
purpose  was  fondly  cherished  from  the  beginning  to  render  it  in  fact 
all  that  the  name  imports.  Its  friends  desired  to  lay  its  foundations 
deep  and  broad.  They  felt  that  they  were  going  to  build  for  poster- 
ity as  well  as  for  the  living.  That  kind  of  ephemeral  popularity 
which  is  so  cheaply  purchased,  and  which  is  never  worth  the 
cheapest  purchase,  they  neither  sought  nor  coveted.  They  did  not 
expect  to  see  the  gilded  domes  and  lofty  turrets  of  their  university 
suddenly  rising  in  splendor,  and  dazzling  the  eye  of  every  beholder. 
They  knew  that  they  could,  at  best,  achieve  little  more  than  the  com- 
mencement of  a  work,  which  must  be  fostered,  and  enlarged,  and 
matured,  in  the  progress  perhaps  of  ages  to  come." 

These  quiet  words  indicated  the  right  spirit — ^the  spirit  of  a  true 
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and  faithful  worker,  who  had  learned  how  "  to  labor  and  to  wait " — 
a  spirit  which  every  man  must  have  who  would  succeed  in  instructing 
the  young,  or  building  up  a  literary  institution.  And  although,  for 
want  of  funds.  Dr.  Lindsley  did  not  accomplish  in  his  own  life-time 
the  precise  thing  which  he  first  projected  at  Nashville,  yet  he  did 
succeed,  in  despite  of  manifold  drawbacks  and  discouragements,  in 
building  up  an  institution  which,  as  it  regards  the  standard  of  schoN 
arship  in  its  professors  and  the  attainments  and  subsequent  usefulness  of 
its  alumni,  stood,  as  long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  it,  second  to  none  in 
the  Mississippi  valley.  Nor  did  he  leave  it  until  he  felt  that  he  could 
safely  intrust  it  into  the  hands  of  one  who,  though  young  to  receive 
such  a  father's  mantle,  was  fully  competent,  both  by  education  and 
endowment,  to  enter  into  all  his  plans  and  carry  forward  all  his  work. 
Qui  facit  per  alios  facit  per  se  is  as  true  of  a  good  work  as  the  re- 
verse. An  educator's  work  is  never  fully  done,  nor  can  his  influence 
be  fully  measured,  short  of  what  his  pupils  and  his  children  shall  do. 
And  hence  there  is  no  improbability  that  Dr.  Lindsley  may  yet,  by 
his  perpetuated  influence  and  labor,  accomplish  the  realization  of  that 
splendid  beau  ideal  of  a  great  university  which  rose  up  before  his 
imagination  as  he  first  surveyed  the  beautiful  city  of  rocks  and  cedars 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland. 

IV.      HI8  SPOKEN   AND  PUBLISHED  ADDRESSES. 

The  published  writings  of  Dr.  Lindsley  consist  chiefly  of  his 
baccalaureate  addresses  and  occasional  sermons.  His  great  theme, 
even  in  his  sermons,  was  education  and  its  kindred  topics.  In  one  of 
his  ablest  published  discourses,  delivered  at  the  installation  of  Dr.  Edgar, 
in  Nashville,  in  18S3,  he  speaks  of  his  preaching  in  the  following 
terms,  indicating  a  far  humbler  estimate  of  it,  in  his  own  mind,  than 
the  public  were  accustomed  to  take : — *'  My  own  particular  sphere  of 
ministerial  duty  has  ever  been  extremely  humble  and  limited,  as  it 
regards  age  and  numbers,  though  not  unimportant  in  reference  to  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  the  church  and  the  public.  My  province  too  has 
always  demanded  a  different  kind  and  form  of  preaching  from  that 
which  obtains  in  a  popular  assembly.  A  word  in  season — a 
little  here  and  a  little  there — and  something  every  day  to  one  or  a 
dozen,  as  occasion  offered  or  suggested — without  touching  on  points 
of  theological  or  ecclesiastical  controversy,  and  without  the  formal 
method  of  regular  sermonizing — has  been  the  fashion  of  my  own  very 
imperfect  essays  in  the  good  work  of  the  gospel  ministry."  And 
hence  it  was  that,  always  regarding  himself  as  an  educator  of  the 
young,  ho  was  often,  even  in  his  public  discourses  on  the  Sabbath, 
found  pleading  the  cause  of  education. 

Dr.  Snrague  gives  the  following  list  of  his  publications: — ".4  Flea  for 
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the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  (several  editions,)  1821;" 
*^Early  Piety  Recommended  in  a  sermon  delivered  in  the  college  chapel, 
Princeton,  1821 ;"  ""The  Duty  of  Oheerving  the  Sojthath  explained  and 
enforced  in  a  sermon  addressed  more  particularly  to  the  joung,  1821 ; " 
^Improvement  cf  Ttme— two  discourses  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Collie  of  New  Jersey,  1822;"  ""  A  Farewell  Sermon^  delivered  in 
the  chapel  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1824  ; ''  *^An  Address  at  his 
Inauguration  as  president  of  Oumherland  College,  1825;''  ^*' The 
Cause  of  Education  in  Tennessee;"  ^A  Baccalaureate  Address, 
1826;"  "-4  Baccalaureate  Address,  1827;"  ^A  Baccalaureate 
Address,  1829;"  ^  A  Baccalaureate  Address,  1831 ;"  ^  A  Baccalau- 
reate Address,  1832  ; "  ^  An  Address  on  the  Centennial  Birthday  of 
George  Washington,  1832;"  ^^  A  Discourse  at  the  Installation  of 
the  Bev.  John  T.  Edgar,  Nashville,  1833  ;"  ^A  Baccalaureate,  en- 
titled *  Speech  in  behalf  of  the  University  of  Nashville,'  1837  ;"  "^ 
Lecture  on  Popular  Education,  1837  ;"  ^A  Baccalaureate  Address, 
entitled  '  Speech  about  Colleges,'  1848."\ 

Besides  these  he  wrote  various  articles  on  education  for  the  public 
prints,  and  contributed  two  learned  and  able  papers  to  the  *^  American 
Biblical  Repository^  on  the  Primitive  State  of  Mankind,  which 
exdted  much  attention  at  the  time  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
Indeed  he  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  scholar  of  our  times  to 
take  the  ground,  which  has  since  become  so  common,  and  has  recent- 
ly been  so  ably  argued  in  Kitto's  ""Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literatures^ 
viz^  that  man's  primeval  condition  was  not  that  of  a  savage,  but  a 
dvilized  being.  Says  Dr.  Eitto,  (Art.  Antediluvians^  ^  That  a  de- 
gree of  cultivation  was  the  primitive  condition  of  man,  from  which 
savageism  in  particular  quarters  was  a  degeneracy,  and  that  he  has 
not,  as  too  generally  has  been  supposed,  worked  himself  up  from  an 
original  savage  state  to  his  present  position,  has  been  powerfully  ar- 
gued by  Dr.  Lindsley,  and  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  conclusions 
of  modem  ethnographical  research."  Indeed  we  find  Dr.  Lindsley 
**  powerfully '^  defending  this  view,  (for  it  was  a  favorite  theme  with 
him,  which  he  held  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  discoverer,)  not  only  in 
the  ^Biblical  Repository,*^  but  as  far  back  as  1825,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  old  infidel  idea  of  a  man's  being 

*  Tbese  edacalioDal  discoanea,  together  with  that  of  1860  on  the  '*  Life  and  Character  of 
Dr.  Gerard  TVooaf/'  hi*  last  bacaJaiireate,  have  just  been  iaaued,  ia  elef&nt  ityle,  from  the 
preaa  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  Sc  Co.,  Philadelphia,  forming  an  octavo  of  688  pagea.  It  ia  the  first 
of  a  aeriea  of  Tolnmea,  aoon  to  follow,  containing  Dr.  Lindsley'a  Complete  Worka  and  a 
Biography.  Thia  firtt  of  the  aeriea  ia  itaeif  a  noble  contribution  to  our  literature,  whether 
we  re^rd  it  aa  a  compendium  of  strong,  original,  and  well-matured  Tiewa  on  the  great  aub- 
jeet  of  edoeatioti,  or  aa  the  actual,  connected  history  of  a  gifted  mind  in  ita  eflTortato  enlighten 
the  public.  No  educator  can  read  It  without  having  hia  qiirlt  atirred  to  naw  zeal  in  hia  high 
calling. 
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at  the  start  a  sort  of  noble  savage  is  contradicted  alike  by  reason, 
revelation,  and  history. 

But  this  point  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  purpose. 
Besides  these  publications,  Dr.  Lindsley  left  other  valuable  writings, 
in  carefully -prepared  manuscript)  bearing  on  the  same  general  topics 
discussed  in  those  already  mentioned.  The  writer  heard  many  of 
these  baccalaureate  and  other  addresses,  when  they  were  delivered, 
and  can  bear  witness  to  the  powerful  impression  which  they  produced. 
It  is  questionable  whether  any  man  in  our  country  has  ever  made 
more  of  the  baccalaureate  address,  and  done  a  more  effective  service 
with  it,  than  Dr.  Lindsley.  They  were  always  prepared  with  the  ut- 
mos5  care,  and  charged  with  his  maturest  and  weightiest  thoughts. 
They  were  generally  delivered  to  the  largest  audiences  ever  assembled 
in  Nashville — consisting  often  of  legislators,  judges,  professional  gen- 
tlemen from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  very  elite  of  the  city.  He 
had  made  it  a  point  in  the  start  never  to  speak  in  public  till  he  had 
something  to  say,  and  was  fully  prepared  to  say  it  And  such  was 
Jiis  reputation,  after  a  few  efforts  of  this  kind,  that  both  in  the  college 
and  the  city,  the  baccalaureate  was  looked  forward  to  as  the 
great  occasion  of  the*  year.  He  seemed  never  so  much  in  his  true 
element  as  on  the  commencement  stage.  And  he  came  forth  on  these 
occasions,  and  delivered  this  heavy  artillery  of  learning  and  eloquence 
with  much  of  the  power  and  success  exhibited  by  our  ablest  states- 
men in  their  set  speeches  in  Congress.  There  was  in  fact  scarcely 
any  one  instrumentality  employed  by  Dr.  Lindsley,  during  his  whole 
career  at  Nashville,  through  which  he  seemed  to  exert  a  deeper, 
wider,  and  more  wholesome  influence  on  the  public  mind  than  these 
addresses.  They  were  for  the  most  part  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  some  of  them  passed  through  several  editions.  Thus  heard  and 
read  by  the  leading  men  of  Tennessee,  and  incorporated,  as  so  much 
established  truth,  into  the  living  thought  of  all  his  pupils,  they 
were  reproduced  in  a  thousand  different  forms,  and  became  part  and 
parcel  of  the  public  sentiment  in  all  the  educated  circles  of  the  state. 

And  they  were  well  deserving  of  the  honor.  We  have  just  now 
had  occasion  to  read  most  of  them  over  again,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years.  And  we  have  been  more  than  ever  impressed  with 
their  wisdom  and  beauty.  We  know  not  where  to  find,  in  the  same 
compass,  within  our  whole  range  of  reading,  so  much  sound  doctrine, 
wise  counsel,  and  soul-stirring  sentiment,  on  the  subject  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  There  are  some  persons  who  look  with  disparage- 
ment upon  our  pamphlet  literature,  and  shrink,  with  a  sort  of  digni- 
fied contempt,  from  the  idea  of  a  great  man's  burying  himself  in  a 
pamphlet,  as  the  common  saying  is.    But  no  man  can  read  the  pam- 
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pblet  addresses  of  Dr.  Lindsley-^especially  if  He  had  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  and  hear  him  ra  the  delivery  of  one  of  them — 
without  feeling  that  they  were,  in  his  hands,  a  powerful  engine  of 
doing  good.  If  he  had  spent  his  life  in  writing  large  and  learned 
books,  he  oould  doubtless  have  filled  a  wider  sphere  and  gained  a 
more  extended  fiune ;  bat  we  have  no  idea  that  he  could  ever  thus 
have  reached  and  indoctrinated  the  leading  minds  of  Tennessee,  as  he 
did  by  these  apparently  ephemeral  but  really  effective  spoken  and 
published  addresses.  We  consider  his  example,  in  this  respect,  wor- 
thy of  all  praise  and  all  imitation  on  the  part  of  those  who,  called  to 
the  presidency  of  our  struggling  colleges,  will  find  it  necessary,  not 
only  to  supply  the  demand  for  instruction  within  the  college- walls, 
but  continually  to  create  a  demand  for  that  supply  without,  by  inspir- 
ing the  people  with  enthusiasm  for  learning,  and  indoctrinating  them 
into  lai^  and  liberal  views  of  the  subject 

By  these  annual  tracts  on  education,  containing  the  condensed  re- 
sults of  his  own  reflection,  reading,  and  experience,  fraught  with  the 
living  spirit  of  his  own  burning  enthusiasm  for  .knowledge,  and  sent 
forth  with  the  high  indorsement  of  his  acknowledged  scholarship,  he 
gave  a  dignity  to  the  teacher^s  office  in  Tennensee,  and  elevated  the 
whole  standard  of  popular  instruction  in  the  South  West,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  is  none  Uie  less  real  and  powerful  because  it  was  done  so 
gradually  that  the  public  mind,  even  to  this  day,  is  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  change,  or  to  whom  it  is  most  indebted  for  the  elevating  influ- 
ence. By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  Dr.  lindsley  did  all  the 
work  alone ;  nor  to  detract  aught  from  Uie  valuable  services  of  his 
ooadjutors  and  predecessors.  There  were  men  before  him  at  Nash- 
ville, preparing  materials  for  the  temple  of  learning,  even  in  the 
wilderness :  as  the  well-known  and  honored  names  of  Priestly  and 
Hume  can  bear  witness.  And  there  were  men  with  him  at  Nash- 
ville— ^men  worthy  of  their  high  calling,  and  master-builders,  each  in 
hb  several  department — ^who  stood  by  him  and  nobly  seconded  all  his 
efforts :  such  men  as  Troost,  and  Hamilton,  and  Thomson,  and  Cross, 
whose  names  will  long  remain  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  Tennessee. 
But  what  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  Dr.  Lindsley,  from  the  time  he  set 
foot  in  Nashville,  was  the  mainspring  of  the  movement — the  master- 
spirit of  the  great  work  of  liberal  and  popular  education.  The  very 
tact  that  he  gathered  around  him,  and  through  all  embarrassment 
and  discouragement  ever  kept  at  his  side,  a  corps  of  instructors  fully 
equal  to  any  in  our  country,  is  proof  itself  of  the  important  part  we 
have  ascribed  to  hioL  The  fact  that  literary  and  scientific  men,  and 
many  eminent  teachers,  attracted  by  his  influence,  soon  found  their 
way  to  Tennessee — ^that  rare  and  costly  standard  works,  and  book- 
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stores  on  a  scale  not  then  known  any  where  else  in  the  West,  began 
to  be  multiplied  at  Nashville — ^isadditiohal  proof  of  it.  Certain  it  is 
that,  under  his  leadership,  there  was  an  influence  exerted  and  a  work 
done  which  to  this  day  could  not  have  been  realized,  unless  indeed 
God  had  raised  up  some  other  leader  of  like  spirit  and  ability, 

V.      Bia  YIKW8  AND  OnNIONS  AS  AN  EDOCATOR. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  compass  of  this  article,  to  give 
any  thing  like  a  full  and  exhaustive  statement  of  Dr.  Lindsley's  most 
cherished  principles,  maxims,  and  methods,  as  a  practical  teacher. 
This  in  fact  would  be  almost  to  reproduce  his  whole  published  and 
unpublished  writings.  Still  Jt  is  due  to  any  thing  like  a  complete 
memoir  of  the  man,  that  we  should  attempt,  at  least,  some  brief 
account  of  those  vieifs  and  opinions  which  he  held  with  so  much 
tenacity  and  defended  with  so  much  ability. 

We  may  notice  first  his  exalted  conception  of  the  teacher's  vocation. 
No  man  could  well  have  a  higher  estimate  of  its  importance.  And 
no  man  perhaps  in  our  country,  certainly  none  in  the  West,  ever  did 
more,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  honor  and  magnify  the  office. 
In  his  inaugural  address  he  says : — 

I  fearlessly  put  the  question  to  any  man  of  liberal  feelings  and  sound  judgment, 
and  I  ohallenge  him  to  assign  even  a  plausible  pretext  for  thus  degrading  a  teacher 
to  the  level  of  a  drudge,  or  for  employing  none  but  those  who  are  content  to  be 
drudges,  and  who  are  (it  for  no  higher  rank  in  society.  If  there  be  one  vocation 
more  important  to  the  community  than  any  other,  or  than  all  others,  it  is  that  of 
the  instructor  of  youth.  Every  such  man  deserves  well  of  his  country,  and  is 
more  justly  entitled  to  her  lasting  gratitude  than  multitudes  of  those  whom  she 
most  delights  to  honor.  Our  country  needs  seminaries  purposely  to  train  up  and 
qualify  young  men  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  We  have  our  theological  sem- 
inaries, our  medical  and  law  schools,  which  receive  the  graduates  of  our  colleges, 
and  fit  thetn  for  their  respective  professions.  And  whenever  the  profeanon  of 
teaching  shall  be  duly  honored  and  appreciated,  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  it  wUl 
receive  similar  attention,  and  be  favored  with  equal  advantages.  I  again  repeat, 
regardless  of  all  prejudices  and  defying  all  rational  contradiction,  that  in  a  repub- 
lic, where  knowledge  is  the  soul  of  liberty,  no  profession  ought  to  be  more  gener- 
ously cherished,  honored,  and  rewarded  than  that  of  the  worthy  instructor  of 
youUi. 

In  this  connection  we  dte  Dr.  Lindsley's  early  advocacy  of  normal 
schools  or  teachers*  seminaries^  from  the  same  address. 

Though  the  idea  perhaps  may  be  novel  to  some  persons,  yet  the  propriety  and 
importance  of  such  a  provision  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  competent 
judges.  The  Seminarium  Philologicum  of  the  late  celebrated  Heyne,  at  Got- 
tinffcn,  though  a  private  institution  in  the  midst  of  a  great  university,  furnished 
to  Uie  continent  of  Europe,  during  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  many  of  its 
most  eminent  and  successful  classioal  professors  and  teachers.    «    »    * 

At  present,  the  great  mass  of  our  teachers  are  mere  adventurer»--either  young 
men  who  are  looking  forward  to  some  less  laborious  and  more  respectable  voca- 
tion, and  who,  of  course,  have  no  ambition  tor  excel  in  the  business  of  teaching, 
and  no  motive  to  exertion  but  immediate  and  temporary  relief  from  pecuniary 
embarrassment ;  or  men  who  despair  of  doing  better,  or  who  have  failed  in  other 
pursuits,  or  who  are  wandering  from  place  to  place,  teaching  a  year  here  and  a 
year  there,  and  gathering  up  what  they  can  from  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
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their  employen.  That  there  are  many  worthy  exceptions  to  this  sweeping  sen- 
tence is  cheerfully  admitted.  That  we  have  some  wdl-qualified  and  most  deserv- 
ing instmctors  we  are  prond  to  acknowledge — and  as  large  a  proportion  probably 
m  this  section  of  our  country  as  in  the  older  states.  Still,  the  number  is  compar- 
atively small ;  and  the  whole  subject  demands  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
good  people  <k  this  community. 

Now,  it  is  sometimes  the  fashion  to  admit  all  this  in  theory  and 
belie  it  in  practice.  But  Dr.  Lindslej  here  practiced  what  he 
preached.  He  carried  the  sacred  dignity  of  the  teacher's  high  calling 
into  all  the  walk  and  conversation  of  life.  He  acknowledged  no  su- 
periority in  mortal  man  over  his  own  work.  And,  in  all  his  public 
efforts,  as  also  in  all  his  social  intercourse,  he  threw  such  a  fiascination 
around  the  work  of  education  as  to  make  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  that  came  in  contact  with  him,  feel  that  it  was  a  noble,  honor- 
able, glorious,  nay,  even  divine  thing  to  be  a  teacher  of  youth.  It 
was  under  the  deep  and  solemn  impression  of  this  sentiment  that  he 
uttered  the  following  weighty  and  eloquent  words,  at  the  close  of  the 
inaugural  just  named. 

When  I  consider  the  value  of  a  single  individual  in  reference  to  this  life,  and 
still  more  in  reference  to  a  future  world,  and  that  his  character  and  his  destiny 
may  be  fixed  forever  in  this  seminary,  I  involuntarily  shrink  from  the  awful  charge. 
What  then  must  be  the  sensation  created  by  the  contemplation  of  the  hundreds 
and  the  thousands  who  will  here  imbibe  those  principles,  and  acquire  those  habits, 
which  must  render  them  blessings  or  curses,  to  themselves  and* to  the  world? 
Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  7  No  unassisted  mortal,  assuredly.  To  Grod 
we  must  humbly  and  devoutly  look — ^to  the  infinite  Fountain  of  grace  and  wisdom  I 
must  continually  lodt — ^to'the  Eternal  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  we 
must  all  look,  for  that  support  and  direction  which  we  so  eminently  need. 

We  notice  next  his  favorite  opinion  that  education  is  the  rightful 
inheritance  of  every  human  being,  and  ought  to  be  sought  not  merely 
as  the  means  of  making  a  livelihood,  but  as  a  great  good  in  itself. 
He  denounced  the  narrow  and  selfish  cut  bono  principle,  when  applied 
to  education,  as  a  heresy  originating  in  the  feudal  ages,  when  men 
thought  that  none  .but  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  leisure,  or  the 
learned  professions,  needed  a  liberal  education.  He  held  that  men 
ought  to  be  educated,  to  the  extent  of  their  opportunities,  because 
God  had  endowed  them  with  minds  capable  of  being  improved  and 
made  happy  by  knowledge ;  and,  hence,  that  education  was  the  great 
equalizer  of  society,  and  the  special  heritage  of  the  poor.  He  con- 
tended that  every  individual,  who  wished  to  rise,  or  wished  his  child 
to  rise,  above  the  level  of  the  mere  laborer  at  task-work,  ought  to  en- 
deavor to  obtain  a  liberal  education ;  that,  as  man  was  an  intellectual, 
moral,  and  immortal  being,  so  all  his  noblest  faculties  ought  to  be 
cultivated,  independently  of  the  sordid  motive  or  prospect  of  pecuni- 
ary gain.  ^  Educate  your  son,''  said  he,  *'  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
because  you  expect  him  to  be  a  MAN,  and  not  a  horse  or  an  ox.  You 
can  not  tell  what  good  he  may  achieve  or  what  important  offices  he 
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may  discharge  in  his  day.  For  aught  you  know,  he  may,  if  you  do 
your  duty  by  him,  become  the  president  of  the  United  States.  At 
any  rate  he  has  reason  and  understanding,  which  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated for  their  own  sake.  Besides,  learning  is  itself  a  treasure — an 
estate — of  which  no  adverse  fortune  can  ever  deprive  its  possessor. 
It  will  accompany,  and  console,  and  support  him  to  the  world^s  end, 
and  to  the  close  of  life."  There  was  no  theme  which  he  loved  more 
than  this.  And  never  did  he  appear  more  earnest,  eloquent,  and  con- 
vincing than  when  pleading  for  collegiate  education  as  essential  to  all 
popular  education,  and  popular  education  as  essential  to  the  very  sal- 
vation of  our  country.  '^  None  but  the  enemies  of  the  people,''  said 
he,  ^  will  ever  gravely  maintain  that  a  common  school  education,  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  phrase,  is  all  they  need.  This  would  be 
virtually  telling  them  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
under  political  taskmasters  forever."  And  he  never  ceased  to  hold  up 
the  college,  or  that  learning  of  which  the  college  is  the  exponent,  as 
being,  through  all  past  history,  the  staunchest  defender  of  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  the  truest  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  children  of  the 
poor. 

Another  settled  opinion  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  analogous  to  this,  was 
that  the  college  or  university  ur  essential  to  the  existence  of  any  thing 
like  a  perfect  system  of  primary  or  common  school  education.  With- 
out this  higher  learning,  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  all  other  departments 
of  knowledge,  and  leading  the  van  of  popular  improvement,  it  is  im- 
possible to  create  any  general  demand  for  education  among  the  people, 
or  to  supply  it  with  adequate  teachers,  even  if  it  existed.  The  stream 
can  not  rise  higher  tban  the  fountain,  nor  the  day  be  brighter  than 
its  sun.  To  talk  of  the  common  education  of  any  people,  without 
this  higher  collegiate  education — ever  pouring  abroad  its  fertilizing 
waters,  or  shining  down  like  a  sun  in  mid-heaven — would  be  like  irri- 
gating a  country  with  a  fountain  lower  than  the  land,  or  creating  a 
day  without  any  sun. 

Ab  edacatton  extends,  the  desire  and  demand  for  it  increase.  Wbo  ever  heard 
of  a  liberally  educated  man,  who  was  not  the  hearty,  devoted  enpporter  of  every 
judicious  common  school  system  T  Such  an  anomaly  our  country  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced. Our  most  iUustrious  patriots  and  sages  have  been  the  founders  of  collegea 
and  apostles  in  the  cause  of  universal  education.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  utter  a 
syllable  in  opposition  to  primary  schools.  They  are  indispensable — and  ought  to 
be  found  in  every  neighborhood.  But  the  best  mode  of  encouraging  and  multi- 
plying these  is  carefully  to  foster  the  higher  seminaries ;  because  the  latter  must, 
or  ought  to,  furnish  teachers  to  the  former.  The  greater  the  number  of  liberally 
educated  in  any  country  the  better  the  chance  of  obtaining  suitable  instructorft-for 
the  inferior  institutions.  In  this  way  the  state  would  soon  be  supplied  with  accom- 
plished schoolmasters.  For  be  it  known  and  remembered  that  nowhere  on  earth 
does  there  exist  a  good  and  efficient  crystem  of  common  schools,  except  where 
colleges  and  universities  are  most  generously  cherished,  and  where  the  largest 
number  of  poor  youths  are  found  among  their  alumni.    These  become  teachers 
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of  neceaity.  This  h  a  matter  of  &ct,  of  untTeraal  experience,  and  the  moRt  in- 
genioDs  speoial  pleader  in  behalf  of  popular  education  can  not  cite  an  exception 
to  the  mle.  The  troth  is,  the  caoae  of  colleges  and  of  schools  of  all  sorts  Is  one 
and  indivisible.  And  he  who  sbonld  attempt  to  establish  good  common  schools, 
without  colleges,  would  be  compelled  to  import  a  monthly  cargo  of  foreign  teach- 
ers, or  stand  before  the  public  a  oonvicted  Utopian  yisionary. 

Still  more  emphatically  does  he  express  this  view  in  the  great 
speech  of  1837. 

1  hold  the  attempt  to  create  and  foster  common  schools  without  the  aid  of 
the  university  to  be  utterly  vain  and  nugatory.  It  can  not  be  done.  But  estab- 
lish an  efficient,  free-working  university,  any  where— whether  among  the  Turks, 
the  Tartars,  or  the  Hottentots — and  the  common  school  will  spontaneously  grow 
up  around  it,  and  beneath  its  influence :  as  certainly  as  light  and  heat  flow  from 
the  sun  in  the  firmament.  The  cCmmon  school  is  the  child  and  not  the  parent, 
the  effect  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  university. 

So  also,  in  his  lecture  on  popular  education,  of  the  same  year,  he 
says: — 

The  best  and  speediest  mode  of  enlightening  a  community,  is  to  provide  ac- 
complished teachers  for  the  children  and  youth  of  such  a  community.  One 
brilliant,  blazing  SUN  in  the  firmament  will  shed  around  and  beneath  infinitely 
more  light  than  a  thousand  twinkling  stars.  Plant  a  noble  university  in  our 
midst,  and  from  its  portals  will  issue  streams  of  cheering  light  upon  every  dark 
comer  of  the  land.  Whereas,  if  you  are  content  to  get  up  a  few  scores  of  old- 
field  schook,  that  is  of  mere  forthing  candles  or  feeble  rush-lights,  at  various  dis- 
tant points  in  the  wilderness,  you  will  but  render  the  darkness  more  visible  and 
repulsive.  No  country  was  ever  enlightened  or  elevated  by  such  a  process. 
Light  flows  only  from  the  sun.  The  moon  and  the  stars  do  but  reflect  and  diffuse 
the  luster  derived  from  this  original  fountain. 

Home  education  was  always  a  favorite  idea  with  Dr.  Lindsley. 
He  held  that  every  &milf  ought  to  be  a  school :  that  the  family  fire- 
side was  the  first  and  most  important  of  all  schools ;  the  parent  the 
first  and  best  of  all  teachers.  This  is  the  true  infant  school.  In  his 
lecture  on  popular  education,  we  find  this  view  presented  with 
much  earnestness  and  ability. 

To  distinguish  this  from  the  common  school  system,  I  have  heretofore^  on 
divers  occasions,  denominated  it  the  aocial  or  domeaiie  system  of  education. 
And  while  it  seems  singularly  adapted  to  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  the  wealthier  and  more  cultivated  classes  may 
avail  themselves  of  its  benefits  also.  Might  not  the  domestic  system,  in  its  strict- 
est sense,  be  made  to  supersede  the  public  common  school  system  altogether  7 
Why  should  a  little  child  ever  be  sent  to  school,  who  has  a  mother  at  home  ca- 
pable of  teaching.  A  mother  who  can  teach,  and  who  possesses  the  genuine 
spirit  of  maternity,  is  always  the  best  possible  mstructress  of  her  children,  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve.  She  can  teach  them  all  that  is  expected 
from  a  common  school  infinitely  better  than  any  schoolmaster.  This  she  might 
do  without  interfering  with  the  busineas  or  comforts  of  a  well-ordered  domestic 
establishment  ChQdren  ought  never  to  be  closely  confined  at  an  age  when  they 
can  not  study.  "Do  young  children  study  while  constrained  to  sit,  book  in  hand, 
through  fenr  of  the  birch,  during  six  long  hours,  upon  a  bench  (and  such  a 
bench  !)  at  school  ?  They  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  study ;  and,  of  course, 
must  either  so  to  sleep  or  passively  submit  to  the  daily  irksome  and  stupifying 
penance  of  doing  nothing.  At  home,  and  under  the  eye  of  their  mother,  they 
can  play,  or  work,  or  receive  instruction,  ns  she  directs,  and  as  best  suits  their 
years,  capacity,  and  disposition.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  schools  for  boys 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted  in  the  course  of 
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my  life)  I  wonld  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  nnisAnces  and  impositions.  I  have 
seen  them  in  every  part  of  oor  coantry,  from  Maine  to  Tennessee ;  and  I  feel 
confident  that  most  parents  might,  if  they  would,  form  a  domestic  school  at  home, 
a  thousand-fold  preferable  to  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  on  an  average,  of  the 
whole  number  of  common  schools  in  the  United  States  at  tliis  moment.  Such 
has  been  my  honest,  deliberate,  and  avowed  opinion  for  many  years  past 

Another  great  doctrine,  which  he  never  ceased  to  urge,  was  the 
usefulness  of  all  learning^  primary  and  professional,  literary  and 
scientific,  sacred  and  secular,  English  and  classical.  Regarding  edu- 
cation as  the  best  fortune  a  parent  could  give  a  child,  he  held  that 
no  labor  or  expense  should  be  spared  in  its  attainment.  He  held  that 
life  was  a  great  school,  in  which  it  was  never  too  late  to  learn  some- 
thing :  that  in  school  and  college  we  only  learned  how  to  learn,  and 
that  we  should  ever  live  to  learn.  As  life  is  given  for  improvement 
and  usefulness,  so  our  youth  should  not  be  hurried  too  rapidly  over 
their  studies.  "  Let  us  not  seek  to  make  children  youth,  and  youth 
men,  and  men  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  or  politicians,  too  fast 
Let  us  keep  our  pupils  at  their  proper  work,  and  carry  them  as  far  as 
they  can  safely  and  surely  go,  and  no  further.  Better  teach  them 
one  thing  well  than  twenty  things  imperfectly.  Their  education  will 
then  be  valuable  as  far  as  it  extends."  In  his  baccalaureate  of  1848, 
when  speaking  of  the  prevailing  evils  in  our  American  colleges,  he 
says : — "  In  two  words,  our  lads  enter  college  too  young,  and  without 
due  preparation.  They  ought  seldom,  if  ever,  to  graduate  under 
twenty  years ;  and,  consequently,  should  not  enter  the  freshman  or 
lowest  class  younger  than  sixteen.  Up  Of  this  period  ample  work 
might  be  provided  for  them  in  the  primary  and  classical  school,  or  by 
the  parental  fireside.  Let  them  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  Greek  and 
Latin — in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography — ^in  one  or  more 
modem  languages,  when  practicable — at  all  events,  in  the  English,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  their  own  vernacular  with  grammat- 
ical accuracy  and  idiomatic  propriety." 

Probably  no  educator  in  our  country  £ver  set  a  higher  estimate 
upon  the  value  of  the  ancient  classics,  as  a  part  of  education,  than 
Dr.  Lindsley.  Certainly  none  ever  read  them  with  a  keener  relish, 
or  taught  them  with  a  higher  enthusiasm.  It  would  have  been 
enough  to  have  filled  the  soul  of  Homer,  Plato,  or  Tully  with  a 
glow  of  honest  and  patriotic  pride,  could  they  have  come  back  and 
heard  their  immortal  pages  read  and  expounded  by  one  who  seemed 
to  give  utterance  to  their  matchless  music  with  all  the  accuracy  and 
emphasis  of  his  mother-tongue.  He  maintained  that  there  could  be 
now  no  finished  scholarship  and  no  thorough  mental  discipline  with* 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  languages,  and  sciences. 
"Classical  learning,"  said  he,  "is  so  interwoven  with  the  very  texture 
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of  modem  science,  literature,  and  language,  that  it  is  vain  to  expect 
BcLolarship  without  it,  and  equally  vain  for  ignorauce  and  prejudice 
any  longer  to  denounce  it."  As  a  teacher  of  the  classics,  he  required 
of  the  pupil  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  grammar,  and  the  most  mi- 
nute and  accurate  acquaintance  with  all  the  forms,  inflections,  and 
niceties  of  the  language.  This  verbal  study  alone  could  prepare  the 
way  for  a  full  appreciation  of  the  rich  treasures  of  thought  and  beau- 
ty that  lay  hidden  in  the  classic  tongues.  Indeed  this  was  his  mode 
of  instruction  in  every  department.  Accuracy — absolute  and  unhesi- 
tating  accuracy — was  the  grand  characteristic  of  his  own  scholarship : 
and  he  required  his  pupils  not  only  to  learn  a  given  lesson,  but  to 
know  thai  they  knew  it.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him  that  there  was 
nothing  worthy  of  being  done,  and  nothing  worthy  of  being  known, 
that  was  not  worthy  of  being  known  and  done  well.  He  had  no 
manner  of  patience  with  the  smatterer,  and  the  mere  guesser  at 
knowledge,  or  the  man  who  undertook  to  do  what  he  had  never 
learned.  **  No  man,"  said  he,  *'  can  teach  more  than  he  knows  him- 
sel£  Every  man  can  teach  all  that  he  does  know.  The  more  he 
knows,  the  more  useful  he  will  be."  Whilst  he  despised  the  quack 
and  the  pretender,  no  roan  ever  went  beyond  him  in  profound  respect 
for  all  real  knowledge — whether  that  knowledge  was  to  shoe  a  horse, 
or  amputate  a  leg,  or  teach  a  boy  hie,  hoee^  hoe. 

In  accordance  with  sentiments  such  as  these,  we  hear  him  address- 
ing his  first  graduates  in  1826  in  the  following  terms  of  paternal  and 
wholesome  counsel. 

TonDg  Gentlemen : — ^Tonr  academical  career  is  now  ended;  and  yon  have 
just  received  the  usual  honors  and  testimonials  of  this  institution.  According  to 
die  opinion  which  too  generally  prevails,  you  have  completed  your  studies.  This 
I  am  persuaded  is  not  your  own  opinion.  You  have  already  made  a  juster  esti- 
mate of  your  attainments,  and  of  the  vast  and  variegated  field  for  future  investi- 
ffation  which  still  lies  before  you,  and  which  invites  your  assiduous  cultivation. 
If  yon  have  learned  how  to  study,  and  have  acquired  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  you 
will  continue  to  study  and  to  learn  while  you  live.  This  indeed  is  the  grand  aim 
and  object  of  all  elementary  education.  It  is  to  discipline  the  mind,  to  develop 
fiunlty,  to  mature  the  judgment,  to  refine  the  taste,  to  chasten  the  moral  sense, 
to  awaken  and  invigorate  intellectual  energy,  and  to  furnish  the  requisite  mate- 
rials upon  which  to  erect  the  noblest  superstructure.  Hitherto  you  have  been 
laying  the  foundation,  and  serving  that  kind  of  apprenticeship,  which  may  en- 
able you  to  march  forward  by  your  own  diligent  and  persevering  efforts.  Do 
not  imagine  therefore  that  your  work  is  done.  You  have  only  commenced  your 
studies.  Whatever  may  be  your  future  profession,  pursuit,  business,  or  destina- 
tion, let  books,  science,  and  literature  be  your  constant  companions.  Every  man, 
who  intends  to  do  the  greatest  possible  good  in  his  day  and  generation,  will 
every  day  seek  to  acquire  additional  information.  He  will  gather  it  from  every 
Bonroe  within  his  reach.  His  experience,  his  observation,  his  intercourse  with  the 
world  with  men  and  things,  his  daily  occupations,  his  incidental  associations,  the 
great  volume  of  nature  ever  open  and  spread  out  to  his  view,  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  a  hundred  generations  which  have  passed  away,  the  records  of 
heavenly  truth  and  wisdom — all  will  conspire  to  increase  his  stores,  and  to  qual- 
ify him  for  a  greater  and  a  wider  sphere  of  useful  and  virtuous  exertion.  All  the 
great  and  good  men,  who  have  enlightened,  adomod,  and  purified  the  world  by 
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their  labors  and  their  oonnsels,  have  been  indefatigable  in  the  porsuit  of  knowl- 
edge, up  to  the  last  moment  of  their  existence.  Despise  not,  neglect  not,  any 
department  of  hnman  learning,  whenever  and  wherever  it  can  be  consistently 
cultivated.  No  man  ever  denounces  as  useless  or  superfluous  any  science  or  lan*- 
guage  with  which  he  is  himself  acquainted.  The  ignorant  only  condemn ;  and 
they  condemn  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  because  they  do  not  understand 
it  Whenever,  therefore,  you  hear  a  roan  declaiming  against  any  literary  or 
scientific  pursuit,  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter ; 
and  you  will  need  no  better  evidence  of  his  total  incompetency  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  case. 

We  notice  next  bis  views  as  to  the  government  and  discipline  of 
youth  in  college.  His  settled  conviction  was  that  perpetual  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  constant  employment  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  were  alike  essential  in  college*life.  This  he  denominated 
the  parental  and  domestic  system.  In  the  inaugural  address  his 
views  on  this  point  are  thus  stated : — "  That  system  which  should 
provide  complete  employment  of  a  proper  kind  for  all  the  time  of 
every  individual,  would  in  my  opinion  be  the  best  system,  and  might 
perhaps  be  fairly  denominated  a  perfect  system.  And  every  approxi- 
mation to  it  will,  to  the  same  extent,  be  an  approach  to  perfection  in 
this  all-important  concern.  Keep  youth  busy  and  you  keep  them  out 
of  harm's  way.  You  render  them  contented,  virtuous,  and  happy. 
In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  government  of  a  college 
ought  to  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  strictly  parental.  Every  instructor 
ought  to  conduct  toward  his  pupils,  and  to  be  esteemed  by  them,  as 
a  father  or  elder  brother.  They  ought  to  regard  him  as  their  best 
friend,  and  to  confide  in  him  as  such.  Wherever  this  mutual  confi- 
dence and  afi*ectionate  intercourse  do  not  obtain,  the  connection  will 
neither  be  happy  nor  beneficial.''  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  the 
baccalaureate  of  1829,  he  brings  out  this  view  still  more  emphatic- 
ally. ^'From  my  own  humble  experience  in  the  business  of  educa- 
tion, and  from  all  the  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure 
on  the  subject,  I  do  believe  that  the  only  efficient  system  for  the  com- 
plete attainment  of  every  desirable  end,  is  that  which  keeps  youth 
constantly  employed^  body  and  mind,  and  which  exercises  unceasing 
vigilance  and  absolute  control  day  and  night — which  excludes  all  vi- 
cious and  vitiating  associates  and  practices — which  superintends  all 
the  amusements  and  social  intercourse  of  the  pupils — and  which,  con- 
sequently, requires  strong  walls  and  numerous  guards,  or  a  large 
body  of  faithful,  prudent,  devoted  mentors,  to  counsel,  direct,  restrain, 
and  instruct  them  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances." 

He  adds,  however,  that  he  has  no  expectation  of  ever  seeing  such 
a  system  put  into  operation :  first,  because  the  expense  would  be  ob- 
jected to  by  a  people  who  can  afford  money  for  every  fashionable 
folly  and  extravagance ;  and,  secondly,  its  strictness,  however  parental 
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and  salutary,  would  be  complained  of  by  a  people  wbo  scarcely  sub- 
ject their  children  to  any  restraint  whatever.  Dr.  Lindsley  delivered 
some  of  his  ablest  appeals  in  &vor  of  university  education  about  the 
time  that  Tennessee  and  many  of  our  states  began  to  inaugurate 
their  costly  penitentiary  systems.  He  not  unfrequently  alluded  to 
this  fact,  while  pleading  for  the  education  of  the  people  as  the  best 
and  cheapest  method  of  preventing  crime.  In  view  of  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  the  state  in  building  costly  palaces  for  the  comfortable 
safe-keeping  of  her  culprits,  which  he  called  the  big  9iate  university — 
and  her  unwillingness  to  give  a  dollar  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
her  own  noble  sons — he  used  sometimes  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  his 
keen  sarcasm  and  invective  after  the  following  style : — 

Give  to  the  colleges  at  Nashville  and  Knoxville  an  organization  similar  to  the 
Aabom  prison — so  &r,  I  mean,  as  regards  the  safe-keeping,  moral  discipline, 
healthful  exercise,  and  constant  employment  of  their  inmates,  and  their  abaolate 
exclusion  from  all  external  evil  influences — and  bestow  npon  each  of  them  only  a 
moiety  of  the  sam  which  Pennsylvania  has  already  expended  upon  the  enter  yard- 
walls  of  bnt  one  of  her  incipient  penitentiaries — (said  walls  have  cost  $200,000) — 
and  they  shall  render  the  state  more  service  in  twenty  years  than  all  the  prisons 
of  Pennsylvania  will  achieve  in  a  thousand  ages,  or  than  a  score  of  penitentiaries 
wX  effect  in  Tennessee  to  the  end  of  time.  And  yet,  probably,  before  the  lapse 
of  fifty  years,  half  a  million  of  dollars  will  be  expended,  and  with  the  best  inten- 
tions too,  by  this  state,  agreeably  to  tho  prevailing  fashion,  upon  such  establish- 
ments for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  a  few  hundred  criminals,  who  have 
forfeited  all  claim  to  public  indulgence,  and  certainly  to  the  pubh'c  purse — who 
ought  to  be  punished,  not  rewarded. 

Dr.  Lindsley  held  the  opinion— contrary  to  the  views  of  many  emi- 
nent educators  in  our  country — that  a  large  town  or  city  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred,  for  the  seat  of  a  college  or  university^  to  a  small  town  or 
village.  We  need  not  here  stop  to  point  out  the  reasons  which  he 
assigns  for  this  opinion — such  as  the  presence  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific men,  churches  and  other  institutions,  large  libraries,  the  empire 
of  public  opinion,  the  restraints  of  refined  society,  the  stimulus  of 
numbers,  and  the  check  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  "  Experi- 
ence," says  he,  "  has  fully  proved  in  Europe,  and  in  the  older  states 
of  this  Union,  that  large  towns  or  cities  are  greatly  preferable  to  small 
ones  for  such  institutions.  All  the  capitals  and  most  of  the  second- 
rate  cities  of  Europe  have  their  universities.  And  wherever  they 
have  been  established  in  small  towns,  the  students  are  proverbially 
more  riotous  and  ungovernable  in  their  conduct,  more  boorish  and 
savage  in  their  manners,  and  more  dissolute  and  licentious  in  their 
habits." 

He  was  also  o(  the  decided  opinion  that  it  was  not  wise  to  stimu- 
late his  students  to  exertion  by  the  usual  honors  and  rewards  of 
other  colleges — appealing,  as  they  always  do,  to  the  selfish  ambition 
of  a  few  to  the  necessaiy  discouragement  of  the  great  majority,  wbo 

soon  despair  of  such  distinctions.    He  laid  aside  every  thing  of  this 
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sort  at  Nashville,  from  the  very  Ix^nning,  and  sought  to  instill  into 
every  pupil  an  enthusiastic  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and 
an  ambition  only  to  be  useful.  His  testimony  on  this  point,  given  in 
the  appendix  to  one  of  his  baccalaureates,  is  valuable.  "'  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  college  in  the  Union,  and  is  still  probably  the 
only  one,  which  has  utterly  discarded  the  old  system  of  honorary  pre- 
miums and  distinctions,  as  incentives  to  industry  and  scholarship* 
This  species  of  emulation  and  excitement  is  here  unknown.  Each 
individual  is  encouraged  and  assisted  in  making  the  best  possible  use 
of  his  time  and  talents  and,  in  acquiring  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
and  for  future  usefulness.  At  the  close  of  each  session,  or  half-year, 
all  the  classes  are  publicly  examined  on  the  studies  of  the  previous 
session.  These  examinations  usually  occupy  seven  or  eight  days,  and 
are  conducted  with  such  vigorous  strictness  and  impartiality  that  it  is 
impossible  for  ignorance  or  idleness  to  escape  detection  and  exposure. 
But  no  aspiring  youth  is  impelled,  by  the  hope  of  a  prize,  to  un- 
due and  dangerous  exertions ;  and  none  subjected  to  the  mortification 
of  disappointed  ambition,  or  of  an  inequitable  decision.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enlarge  on  these  topics.  But  from  a  long  experimental 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  usage  in  other  institutions,  and  from 
an  eight  years'  trial  of  the  present  system  here,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
give  the  latter  a  most  decided  preference.  A  much  larger  proportion 
of  every  class  become  good  scholars — and  much  greater  peace,  har- 
mony, contentment,  order,  industry,  and  moral  decorum  prevail  than 
it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to  remark  at  seminaries  east  of  the  mount- 
ains." He  also  abolished  the  custom,  so  much  in  vogue  at  other  col- 
leges, of  allowing  the  senior  class  a  vacation  or  holiday  previous  to 
graduation,  and  remarks  that  they  found  no  difficulty  in  preparing 
appropriate  exercises  for  the  public  commencement  while  going  on 
with  their  regular  studies  to  the  end  of  the  term.  The  number  and 
ability  of  the  speeches  of  his  graduating  classes  at  every  commence- 
ment fully  vindicated  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 

Another  important  doctrine  inculcated  by  Dr.  Lindsley,  which  we 
must  not  omit  in  this  enumeration,  was  that  religious  principle  is  an 
essential  element  of  all  education,  and  ought  never  to  be  divorced 
from  it.  This  runs  through  all  his  discouraes.  He  was  never  more 
eloquent  and  impressive  than  when  urging  upou  his  pupils  the  fear 
of  God,  and  an  humble  imitation  of  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  never  did  tlie  advice  seem  to  come  with  more  winning  grace,  or 
more  convincing  power,  than  when  thus  enforced  from  the  lips  of  a 
man  whom  all  his  pupils  were  constrained  to  look  upon  as  the  very 
Coryphaeus  of  learning,  philosophy,  and  eloquence.  On  these  high 
themes,  the  most  common  and  £uniliar  sentiments,  coming  from  him, 
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seemed  to  possess  oev  wisdom  and  beautj.  His  short  and  simple 
words — so  plain,  so  obvious  that  any  child  might  grasp  them— often, 
on  commencement  day,  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  most  thought- 
less graduate,  and  of  the  veteran  professor,  as  he  spoke  of  the  vanity 
of  all  earthly  things,  <md  the  blessedness  of  the  Christian's  hope.  In 
one  of  his  addresses,  after  exhorting  to  the  life-long  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, he  adds  this  timely  caution.  ^  Be  not,  however,  the  blind  idol- 
aters of  genius,  or  of  science.  Both  may  exist  where  not  one  lovely 
or  commendable  trait  of  character  can  be  found.  The  loftiest  intel- 
lect, without  virtue,  is  but  archangel  ruined.  In  God  only  do  we  be- 
hold the  perfection  of  understanding,  of  wisdom,  of  knowledge,  of 
holiness.  And  He  is  that  perfect  standard  which  we  are  commanded 
to  aim  at  Religion,  which  requires  us  to  be  like  God,  constitutes  the 
whole  of  moral  excellence.  And  in  proportion  as  religion  influences 
the  heart  and  life,  will  be  the  moral  worth  of  any  individual.  There 
can  be  no  principle  of  integrity,  of  truth,  of  kindness,  of  justice,  in- 
dependently of  religion.  Nothing  does,  nothing  can,  nothing  ever 
will,  restrain  any  mortal  from  any  indulgence,  pursuit,  gain,  or  abom- 
ination which  he  covets,  and  to  which  no  disgrace  is  attached,  except 
the  fear  of  God— or  what  is  the  same  thing,  RELIGIOUS  PRIN- 
CIPLE." 

In  his  discourse  on  popular  education,  of  1837,  which  contains  a 
pretty  full  summary  of  his  peculiar  and  long- cherished  views  on  the 
whole  subject  of  education,  speaking  of  the  want  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  some  of  the  common  school  systems  in  our  eastern  states,  he 

says: — 

It  adds  aootber  to  the  tbouaand  melancholy  proofr  already  before  the  world, 
that  DO  tpeciea  of  meDtal  caUivation  can  ever  be  truly  benefioial,  where  the  pupils 
do  not,  at  the  same  time,  acquire  moral  and  religious  principles  and  habits. 
Every  teacher  in  every  school,  from  the  infant  nursery  up  to  the  university, 
ought  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  purest  spirit  of  christian  morality,  and  to  la- 
bor assiduously  in  molding  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  youthful  charge  agreeably 
to  the  only  standard  of  virtue  and  integrity  which  is  recognized  among  Christiaa 
men.  To  educate  Christian  youth  as  heathens  or  atheistB  is  at  once  absurd  and 
monstrous.  To  expect  such  youth  to  become  good,  moral,  peaceful,  orderly,  re- 
ligions men  is  to  expect  a  mirade. 

No  man  could  well  have  a  higher  appreciation  than  Dr.  Lindsley 
of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  training  on  the  part  of  all  those  who 
undertake  the  difficult  and  important  work  of  teaching  the  young. 
Being  himself  so  well  versed  in  all  the  methods  of  past  ages,  and  so 
constantly  informed  as  to  all  the  improvements  of  the  present  time, 
he  never  ceased  to  insist  on  high  qualifications  in  all  teachers,  from 
the  common  school  up  to  the  university.  It  was  one  grand  object  of 
all  his  efforts  at  Nashville  to  raise  up  and  send  out  accomplished 
teachers.  ^  Education  itself,''  says  he,  in  the  lecture  just  referred  to, 
''has  become  a  science:  and  it  deserves  the  most  profound  study  of 
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all  who  wish  to  be  esteemed  skillful  and  thorough  educators.  Educa- 
tion is  indeed  a  topic  about  which  every  body  feels  competent  to 
speculate  and  to  dogmatize — while  few  comprehend  the  nature  or 
philosophy  of  the  process." 

He  describes  the  good  teacher  as  one  who  understands  perfectly, 
himself,  all  that  he  assumes  to  teach.  He  ngiust  be  able  and  willing, 
or  apt  to  teach.  He  must  possess  the  requisite  intellectual  furniture, 
and  also  moral  principle^  or  he  can  not  be  trustworthy.  He  roust 
be  able  to  do  the  work,  and  he  must  also  love  the  work.  "  He  will 
borrow  light  and  information  from  every  quarter — will  combine  the 
good  properties,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  all  the  known  systems — and 
yet  will  teach  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself.  He  will  constrain  his 
pupils  to  love  their  studies.  He  will  make  it  their  delight  to  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  and  wisdom.  And  (as  Milton  has  it)  will  insens- 
ibly lead  them  up  the  hill-side  of  science,  usually  indeed  laborious 
and  difficult  at  the  first  ascent;  but,  under  his  kindly  guidance,  it  will 
appear  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects  and  melodious 
sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  could  not  be  more 
charming."  But  he  adds,  "The  principal  officer  or  commander-in- 
chief  of  every  gr€;^t  literary  institution,  or  seminary  for  juvenile  in- 
struction, ought  to  possess  a  large  measure  of  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, the  learning  of  Selden,  and  the  patience  of  Job." 

Akin  to  this  idea  of  constant  religious  training,  he  also  held  that 
the  studj/  of  ike  Scriptures  was  essential  to  all  right  education,  and 
should  have  a  place  in  every  seminary  of  youth.  He  was  accustomed 
to  address  his  graduating  class  with  such  words  as  these : — "  Let  the 
Bible  be  the  companion  of  your  future  lives  and  studies.  Read  it 
daily,  and  with  humble  prayer  for  the  illuminatiog  influences  of  that 
blessed  Spirit  who  first  inspired  and  revealed  it  It  will  be  a  lamp  to 
your  feet,  and  a  light  to  your  faith,  and  a  joy  to  your  hearts,  in  all 
your  wanderings  through  life's  checkered  scenery  and  through  death's 
dark  valley.  It  will  teach  you  how  to  value  and  how  to  improve 
time,  talent,  learning,  and  wealth — ^how  to  be  honest — ^how  to  be  re- 
ligious— ^how  to  be  useful — how  to  be  happy — how  to  live  and  how 
to  die.''  In  that  masterly  inaugural  address,  which  has  been  so 
often  referred  to,  we  find  him  laying  down  his  doctrine  on  this  point 
in  the  following  passage,  which,  for  the  justness  of  its  sentiment  and 
its  chaste  and  classic  diction,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  finest  passages 
in  all  his  writings. 

The  Bible  ought  to  be  stadied,  and  its  lessons  of  wisdom  diligently  enforced 
and  practically  exemplified.  I  say  nothing  of  creeds,  or  confessions,  or  systems 
of  doctrine.  1  speak  of  the  Bible — ^the  grand  charter  of  oar  holy  religion—of  onr 
common  Christianity.  And  who  of  the  great  Christian  family  can  object  to  this. 
In  the  heathen  schools  youth  were  always  taught  the  religion  of  their  country. 
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£very  MnsBuIman  is  required  to  be  a  master  of  the  Koran.  And  shall  Christian 
yoath  be  less  favored  than  the  Pagan  and  Mohammedan  7  Ilave  we  a  book  bear- 
ing the  Impress  of  Heaven— oonfessedly  embodying  the  purest  morality  ever  yet 
known  in  the  world — the  only  authentic  record  of  the  origin  of  our  race,  and  of 
the  roost  stupendous  events  which  have  occurred  upon  our  globe — filled  with 
scenes  of  real  life  the  most  instructive,  with  biographical  incident  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  pathetic,  with  strains  of  eloquence  and  poetry  the  most  melting  and 
sublime — and  withal  professing  to  be,  and  acknowledged  to  be,  our  only  safe  guide 
thrcmgfa  life,  and  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality — shall 
this  book  be  excluded  from  our  seminaries,  and  withheld  from  our  youth,  at  the  very 
period  too  when  they  most  need  its  salntar)*  restraints  and  purifying  influence  ? 
And  this  lest,  peradventure,  some  speculative  error,  or  some  sectarian  opinion, 
might  be  imbibed !  As  if  worse  errors,  and  more  inveterate  prejudices,  and  the 
most  pernicious  principles,  will  not  be  sure  to  find  their  way  into  that  heart  which 
remains  a  stranger  to  the  hallowed  precepts  of  the  sacred  volume.  But  I  intend 
to  offisr  no  formal  agreement  upon  this  point  just  now.  In  every  place  of  educa- 
tion the  Bible  ought  to  be  the  daily  companion  of  every  individual ;  and  no  man 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  teach  at  all,  who  refuses  to  teach  the  Bible.  *^  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  whta  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  is 
the  doctrine  of  revelation,  of  reason,  and  of  experience. 

We  must  add  yet  another  point.  It  was  a  favorite  opinion  with 
Dr.  Lindslej,  or  rather  a  great  general  idea  for  which  he  battled 
bravely  through  all  his  presidency  at  Nashville,  that  education,  while 
it  should  be  most  distinctly  religious  and  Christian,  need  not  he  secta' 
rian  or  even  denominational.  It  was  one  of  his  fondest  conceptions 
from  the  banning,  and  it  became  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  his 
life,  to  build  up  at  Nashville  a  great  educational  institute,  founded 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  the  Bible,  and  as  avowedly  religious  .and 
Christian  as  the  Bible  itself  which  yet  should  be  in  no  sense  sectarian, 
bat  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  all  evangelical  denom- 
inations— being  at  the  same  time  open  and  free  to  all  others,  whether 
in  the  church  or  out  of  it.  It  was  just  to  carry  out  in  collegiate  or 
university  education  that  great  idea,  on  which  our  American  common 
school  system  is  founded,  of  teaching  the  Bible  without  teaching  any 
particular  church  creed.  Going  to  Tennessee  when  he  did,  before  any 
thing  like  a  denominational  college  existed  in  the  state,  it  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  he  should  entertain  this  conception,  and  that  he 
should  hope — breathing  as  he  ever  did  the  most  enlarged  spirit  of 
Christian  liberality  and  charity — to  rally  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians around  his  rising  university.  And  there  is  not  a  doubt,  had 
they  done  so,  but  that  he  would  speedily  have  accomplished  all  he 
aimed  at,  and,  notwithstanding  every  obstacle,  have  made,  somewhat 
on  the  plan  of  the  Christian  and  yet  unsectarian  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, an  institution  which  would  have  been  an  honor  to  the  state  and 
a  blessing  to  every  church.  He  did  this  even '  as  it  was — but  on  a 
scale  altogether  meager  compared  with  what  he  would  have  done, 
with  the  cordial  co-operation  and  support  of  all  Chrbtian  denomina- 
tions in  Tennessee. 

Instead  of  adopting  his  plan  of  endowing  one  great  university  at 
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Nashville,  and  aDother  at  Enoxville,  and  perhaps  ultimately  one  at 
Memphis,  the  contrary  policy  prevailed  of  having  a  college  in  every 
large  town  and  county,  and  one  or  more  for  every  particular  denom- 
ination of  Christians.  Bravely  and  long  did  he  battle  against  this 
policy.  "  A  public  college,*'  said  he,  ^  that  is,  a  literary  and  scientific 
college,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  public  generally,  ought  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  religious  sectarian  bias,  or  tendency,  or  influence. 
Science  and  philosophy  ought  to  know  no  party  in  church  or  state. 
They  are  degraded  by  every  such  connection.  Christianity,  indeed, 
if  rightly  interpreted,  breathes  a  pure,  angelic  charity,  and  is  as  much 
a  stranger  to  the  strife,  and  intrigue,  and  rancor,  and  intolerance,  and 
Pharisaism  of  party  as  science  and  philosophy  can  be." 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  denominational  currents  were  too 
strong  for  him.  From  having  no  college  in  Tennessee,  colleges  got 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  His  very  success  at  Nashville  embold- 
ened many  to  go  and  do  likewise :  colleges  sprang  up  in  all  quarters 
faster  than  they  were  needed.  In  popular  estimation,  it  was  easier  to 
build  twenty  colleges  in  the  West  than  it  had  been  to  build  one  in 
New  Jersey.  After  fighting  against  this  folly  for  twenty-three  years, 
he  gives  us  the  result  of  it  all  in  the  following  statement,  taken  from 
the  address  of  1848.  "When  this  college  was  revived  and  reorgan- 
ized, at  the  close  of  1824,  there  were  no  similar  institutions,  in  actual 
operation,  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Nashville.  There  were  none 
in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Middle  or  West 
Tennessee.  There  are  now  some  thirty  or  more  within  that  distance, 
(of  two  hundred  miles,)  and  nine  within  fifty  miles  of  our  city.  These 
all  claim  to  be  our  superiors,  and  to  be  equal  at  least  to  old  Harvard 
and  Yale.  Of  course,  we  can  not  expect  much  "  ctwtom,"  or  to  com- 
mand a  large  range  of  what  is  miscalled  patronage.  I  have  a  list 
now  before  me  of  twenty  colleges  or  universities  in  Tennessee  alone. 
Several  of  these  belong  exclusively  to  individuals,  and  are  bought  and 
sold  in  open  market  like  any  other  species  of  private  property.  They 
are  invested  with  the  usual  corporate  powers,  and  may  confer  all  uni- 
versity degrees  at  pleasure.  This  is  probably  a  new  thing  under  the 
sun ;  but  Solomon's  geography  did  not  extend  to  America.'' 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  Dr.  Lindsley  was  the  enemy 
of  denominational  education,  or  of  institutions  for  that  purpose.  He 
disavowed  any  feeling  of  that  kind.  He  only  contended  that,  for 
rudimental  and  collegiate  learning,  the  churches  might  have  secured 
all  they  needed  by  combining  in  the  support  of  one  Christian  institu- 
tion ;  as  was  certainly  done  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  Nor  must  it  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  at  all  indifierent  as  to  the  distinctive  creed  of  his 
own  church.     He  was  no  latitudinarian.    If  any  ever  thought  him 
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8Qcb,  jadgiDg  by  his  frequent  denimciations  of  all  religions  bigotry 
and  sectarianism,  and  his  hearty  commendation  of  the  laigest  liberality 
and  charity,  it  was  because  they  wholly  misunderstood  him.  Tliere 
was  perhaps  not  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  church  who  held  all 
the  peculiar  and  distinctive  doctrines  of  her  standards  with  a  more 
settled  and  unwavering  fiuth.  We  venture  to  say,  there  is  not  a 
sentiment,  in  all  his  published  or  unpublished  writings,  which  conflicts 
with  one  jot  or  tittle  of  them.  His  religious  character,  molded 
throughout  on  the  Westminster  Confession  of  faith,  was  a  perfect 
refutation  of  the  slander  that  a  man  must  needs  be  a  bigot  because 
he  is  a  Oalvinist.  He  was,  to  all  who  knew  him,  a  living  witness  of 
the  great  fact  that  the  soundest  and  most  uncompromising  orthodoxy 
need  be  no  stranger  to  that  philanthropy  which  can  look  upon  every 
fellow-man  as  a  brother,  and  that  genial  charity  which  can  embrace 
every  humble  follower  of  Christ,  of  every  name,  as  a  fellow  Christian. 

VI.      KB8ULT8  AND  INFLUBNCB8  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

Having  now  gone  over  some  of  the  more  prominent  and  character- 
istic views  which  distinguished  Dr.  Lindsley  as  an  educator,  and  in 
which  we  have  aimed,  as  much  as  possible,  to  let  him  speak  for  him- 
self^ it  only  remains  for  us  to  set  forth  the  sum  or  result  of  his  labors. 
Of  course  nothing  but  an  approximate,  and  at  best  inadequate,  esti- 
mate can  be  given.  It  is  not  for  us  to  know  here  the  sum  total  of 
any  mortal  life ;  much  less  to  tell  all  that  lies  beyond,  and  takes  hold 
upon  the  immortal.  Still  we  are  accustomed  to  form  some  relative 
value  of  the  labors  of  our  fellow-men,  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
them,  and  as  we  compare  them  with  others.  We  have,  to  some  ex- 
tent, already  anticipated  this  part  of  the  subject,  in  what  has  been 
said.  But  yet  it  may  be  well  to  bring  out  a  little  more  distinctly  the 
results  and  influences  of  such  a  life.  It  is  a  debt  which  we,  the  liv- 
ing, owe  to  those  who  are  to  come*  after  us — to  record  the  deeds  and 
tell  of  the  eminent  virtues  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  that 
they,  being  dead,  may  yet  speak. 

We  may  form  some  conception  of  his  work  and  influence  if  we 
consider  the  number  and  character  of  the  pupils  whom  he  educated. 
We  are  not  able  to  state  the  whole  number ;  but  we  find  in  his  ad- 
dress of  1848  one  important  item.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been 
three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  regular  graduates  of  the  university, 
and  fifteen  hundred  others  had  received  instruction  without  graduat- 
ing. Here  then  we  have  an  aggregate  of  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
youths  receiving  the  elements  of  an  accomplished  collegiate  education ; 
nearly  four  hundred  of  whom  completed  the  whole  literary  and  scien- 
tific course.    These  were  from  all  parts  of  Tennessee,  and  from  all 
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classes  of  the  people— nay,  from  all  parts  of  the  South  West.  A 
large  number  of  tliem  were  sons  of  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens. 
But  the  rich  and  the  poor  here  met  tc^ther  and,  pari  passtiy  strug- 
gled upward  to  the  high  places  of  knowledge  and  power.  It  mattered 
not,  when  they  went  forth,  from  what  rank  they  had  sprung.  They 
went  forth  brothers  and  equals — all  to  take  the  foremost  rank  and 
become  themselves  heads  and  leaders  of  the  people.  They  went  forth 
into  all  parts  of  the  great  South  West — furnished  with  the  panoply 
of  liberal  learning,  and  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Gamaliel  at 
whose  feet  they  had  been  sitting — to  plead  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion, to  take  part  in  laying  the  foundations  of  new  states,  new  col- 
leges and  seminaries,  and  every  where,  from  Tennessee  to  Texas  and 
California,  to  fill  the  highest  positions  of  honor  and  usefulness  in  the 
state  and  the  church. 

The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  know  something  of  these  great 
south-western  states — something  of  the  men  who  have  founded 
their  institutions,  and  of  the  influences  which  have  molded  the  char- 
acter of  their  people  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — and,  with- 
out wishing  to  detract  a  jot  or  tittle  from  other  eminent  and  useful 
laborers,  he  can  bear  witness  that  he  has  visited  no  point  in  all  this 
vast  region  where  the  influence  of  Philip  Lindsley  had  not  been  felt 
and  where  some  of  his  pupils  were  not  found  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
honorable  men,  bravely  battling  for  the  true  and  the  good.  Oilen, 
while  weary  himself  with  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  in  some 
humble  and  distant  comer  of  the  field,  has  he  felt  his  own  heart 
cheered  to  renewed  activity,  as  he  has  looked  back  to  that  unpretend- 
ing college  hillside  at  Nashville,  and  thought  of  the  master-magician 
there — ^the  very  Arnold  of  our  western  colleges — who,  quietly,  unob- 
served by  the  world,  and  wielding  a  jwwer  greater  than  that  of  Pros- 
pero  in  the  Tempest,  was  sending  forth  such  influences  to  bless  and 
save  his  country.  What  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  knowledge — 
of  the  way  in  which  a  good  man  may  perpetuate  his  influence! 
Many  of  these  nineteen  hundred  pupils  have  become  educators. 
Through  them  the  head-master  is  still  teaching — ^teaching  in  the  col- 
leges, universities,  high  schools,  common  schools,  medical  and  law 
schools — teaching  in  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
legislative  halls — ^teaching  at  the  firesides,  in  the  counting-rooms,  in 
the  workshops,  in  the  banking-houses  of  this  great  Mississippi  valley. 
The  waves  of  popular  and  liberal  education,  thus  created,  as  by  a 
great  central  elevating  force,  are  still  rolling,  and  ever  widening  as 
they  roll !  It  was  fortunate,  it  was  providential,  for  the  South  West, 
that  such  a  force  should  be  applied  just  wften  and  where  it  was. 

We  may  also  form  some  conception  of  the  extent  of  his  influence 
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from  another  consideration.  It  is  the  statement  already  given 
respecting  the  unprecedented  multiplication  of  colleges  in  Tennessee. 
In  twenty-three  years  the  two  colleges  in  Tennessee  had  multiplied 
to  twenty — ^nine  of  them  within  fifty  miles  of  Nashville.  For  once 
it  might  he  said  that  the  schoolmaster  was  fairly  abroad  among  the 
people.  Though  this  result  was  far  from  being  what  he  had  been 
contending  for,  while  pleading  tlie  cause  of  education  in  Tennessee, 
yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  his  influence  had  much  to  do,  at 
least,  as  the  occasion  of  it  Some  of  his  own  pupils,  fascinated  by 
his  genius  and  learning,  and  stimulated  'by  his  success  to  do  a  great 
work  for  their  particular  region,  or  their  particular  denomination, 
embarked  in  this  work  of  college-building.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
question  that  this  furor  for  colleges,  however  it  retarded  his  own  op- 
erations at  Nashville,  was  in  the  main  a  great  gain  to  the  cause  of 
education.  Collegiate  education  is  so  important  that  it  is  better  to 
have  any  thing — even  a  storm  of  popular  favor  about  it — than  to 
have  a  dead  calm  of  indiflerence.  This  increase  of  colleges  was  not 
the  best  thing — ^far  from  it;  but  it  was  infinitely  better  than  nothing. 
We  suppose  all  thinking  men  in  Tennessee,  even  those  at  the  head 
of  her  collies,  would  now  agree  that  Dr.  Lindsley  was  right — that 
to-day  it  would  be  better  to  have  cne^  tujo,  or  three  great  Christian 
institutions,  like  Nassua  Hall  or  Yale,  well-manned  and  well-endowed, 
than  to  have  things  as  they  are.  But  inasmuch  as  that  was  not  to 
be — ^though  all  his  talents  and  wisdom  were  staked  upon  it — then 
the  next  best  thing  was  the  result  which  followed — ^to  have  every 
wealthy  district,  and  every  religious  denomination,  laboring  with 
might  and  main  for  its  own  college. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  his  influence  as  an 
educator  is  seen  at  Nashville  itself — the  scene  of  his  longest  labors — 
the  home  of  his  adoption — ^the  resting-place  where  his  ashes  sleep. 
We  have  no  citizenship  at  Nashville ;  and  hence  can  not  be  accused 
of  partiality  in  what  we  are  about  to  say.  But  of  all  we  have  seen 
a«d  known,  we  may  safely  say,  there  is  no  city  west  of  the  mount- 
ains which  seems  to  us  so  justly  entitled  to  be  called  the  Athens  of 
the  West,  as  Nashville.  And  for  that  distinction  we  think  there  is 
no  man  to  whom  Nashville  is  so  much  indebted  as  Dr.  Lindsley.  If 
any  man  ever  made  his  mark,  deep  and  inelSaceable,  upon  a  place 
and  people,  he  made  it  at  Nashville.  We  say  this  too  with  a  full 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Uie  eminent  labors  of  his  compeers 
and  predecessors.  There  were  many  &ithful  laborers  with  him  and 
before  him,  whose  names  the  people  of  Nashville  will  not  willingly  let 
die— serving  well  their  generation  in  all  the  professions  and  vocations 
of  life — ^Priestly,  Hume,  Jennings,  Weller,  Trimble,  Lawrence,  Troost, 
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Hamilton,  Stevens,  Berry,  Craighead,  Orutcher,  Porter,  Teatman, 
Woods,  Shelby,  McGavock,  Ewing,  Foster,  Nichol,  McNeiery,  Gibbs, 
Robertson,  Roane,  Overton,  Rutledge,  Hunt,  Tannerhill,  Campbell, 
Polk,  Grundy,  Fletcher,  Cannon,  Carrol,  Jackson,  and  many  others — 
all  intimately  associated  with  the  reputation  of  the  city  abroad  and 
her  prosperity  at  home.  But  among  all  these  eminent  and  honored 
citizens,  we  doubt  not  that,  for  deep,  wide,  and  lasting  influence,  the 
foremost  place  is  due  to  Dr.  Lindsley. 

To  appreciate  this  influence  we  have  only  to  contrast  Nashville  as 
it  now  is  with  what  it  was  when  Dr.  Lindsley  became  the  president 
of  Cumberland  College— an  interval  of  more  than  thirty  years. 

We  had  occasion  to  visit  it  for  the  first  time  in  1880,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  presidency,  and  recollect  distinctly  what  it  then  was,  as 
from  an  adjoining  hill,  and  on  an  autumn  morning,  we  saw  its  rocks, 
and  cedars,  and  housetops,  partially  covered  with  the  first  fall  of  snow, 
and  glittering  like  a  mount  of  diamonds  in  the  light  of  the  rising 
sun.  It  was  a  compact  little  city  of  some  five  or  six  thousand  souls, 
confined  pretty  much  to  a  single  hill  or  bluff  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cumberland.  But  it  was  beautiful  even  then — set  like  a  gem  in  a 
green  casket  of  the  surrounding  hill-country.  It  stood  just  at  the 
outer  apex  of  a  long  curve  in  the  river,  where,  after  sweeping  west- 
ward, through  a  rich  valley,  and  striking  the  elevated  bluffs  of  strat- 
ified limestone  rocks  underlying  the  city,  it  flows  gracefully  and 
slowly  away,  in  a  long  stretch  to  the  north,  as  if  its  waters  lingered 
to  look  upon  a  spot  of  so  much  beauty.  It  was  precisely  such  a  spot 
as  the  old  classic  Greeks  and  Romans  would  have  chosen  to  build  a 
city.  It  was  a  site  of  gently-rising  and  conterminous  hills,  almost  as 
numerous  and  quite  as  elevated  as  the  seven  hills  of  Rome ;  and 
each  of  their  summitB  at  that  time  wore  the  green  crown  of  a  dense 
cedar  grove— while  from  the  midst  of  the  city,  seemingly  out  of  its 
very  housetops,  rose  one  central  and  higher  hill,  like  Alp  on  Alp, 
overlooking  all  the  scene,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  Athenian  Acro- 
polis. In  that  central  cedar-crowned  hill  the  old  Greeks  would  hsrve 
imagined  the  ffenii  loci  to  dwell.  And  if  the  traveler  had  chanced 
to  visit  the  spot  some  fifty  years  earlier  than  we  did,  he  might  in- 
deed have  found  there  the  real  genius  of  the  place — not  some  fabled 
Grecian  goddess,  but  a  wild  Cherokee  Indian.  The  university  con- 
sisted of  a  single,  plain,  unpretending  building,  ninety  feet  long  and 
three  stories  high,  situated  on  what  was  called  College  Hill,  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  both  of  the  city  and 
the  river.  In  the  books  of  that  day,  the  seat  of  all  this  natural 
beauty  was  described  as  a  "  Post-town,  the  capitol  of  Davidson 
county,  containing  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  market-house,  a  branch 
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banlc  of  the  United  States,  the  respectable  private  bank  of  Yeatman, 
Woods  &  Co^  a  valuable  public  library,  a  respectable  female  academy, 
and  houses  of  public  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists.'' 

Such  was  the  capitol  of  Tennessee  thirty  years  ago.  And  what  is  it 
now  ?  Now  it  is  a  busy  city  of  nearly  thirty-two  thousand  souls,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  spread  out  over  all  the  hills  and  valleys  for 
miles  around.  Now  it  has  sixteen  Protestant  churches,  three  lines  of 
railroad,  a  hundred  steamboats,  and  an  annual  trade,  including  its 
manufisustures,  of  twenty-five  millions.  The  long,  rude  box  of  a  bridge, 
which  once  connected  the  banks  of  the  river,  has  given  place  to  two 
magnificent  bridges — one  for  railroad  and  the  other  for  ordinary  use 
— such  as  the  Tiber  never  boasted,  and  which  would  have  filled  the 
old  Romans  with  mingled  wonder  and  delight  Those  beautiful  green 
cedars,  once  the  glory  of  winter,  have  disappeared  from  all  the  hill- 
tops, and  in  their  place  have  sprung  up  the  marble  mansions  of  wealth 
or  the  seat  cottages  of  the  artisan.  That  central  summit,  where  in 
olden  times  dwelt  the  wild  genii  of  the  woods,  is  now  surmounted 
with  the  capitol  of  Tennessee — the  temple  of  law  and  justice,  built 
of  native  marble,  whose  massive  proportions,  rising  without  an  ob- 
struction, and  seen  from  every  direction,  as  if  projected  against  the 
veiy  sky,  would  have  done  honor  to  the  Athenian  Acropolis  in  the 
proudest  days  of  Pericles.  And  there  too,  looking  from  the  broad 
terraces  and  steps  of  the  capitol,  the  spectator  beholds,  across  the  city 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  to  the  south,  that  old  and  famous  College 
Hill— once  **  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects  and 
melodious  sounds,"  but  now  environed  by  a  dense  and  busy  popula- 
tion— ^where  for  twenty-six  years,  by  day  and  night,  went  on  the  great 
work  we  have  taken  in  hand  to  estimate — ^the  work  of  training  some 
two  thousand  inunortal  minds  in  all  high  and  liberal  learning.  That 
hill  is  now  set  apart  to  the  medical  department  of  the  university,  with 
its  spadous  buildings,  its  costly  museum,  its  laboratory,  libraiy,  lec- 
ture-rooms, and  four  hundred  students,  gathered  from  all  quarters  of 
the  South  West.  But  further  on  in  the  same  southern  direction,  and 
in  the  ample  and  elevated  grounds  which  Dr.  Lindsley  had  the  wis- 
dom to  secure  for  such  purposes  at  an  early  day,  are  now  seen  the 
still  more  costly  and  magnificent  new  buildings  of  the  literaiy  depart- 
ment, which  have  been  erected  since  his  resignation,  through  the  en- 
eigetic  and  untiring  exertions  of  his  son,  the  present  chancellor  of  the 
university.  From  the  capitol  is  also  seen  another  commanding  edifice 
— the  public  high  school  of  the  city — a  noble  enterprise  both  in  its 
conception  and  execution,  for  which  Nashville  was  greatly  indebted 
to  one  of  her  own  university  alumni — the  lamented  Alfred  Hume ; 
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while  a  little  further  on  to  the  west  still  stands  that  large  and  flour- 
ishing female  academy,  over  which  his  venerated  father,  William 
Hume,  so  long  and  so  successfully  presided. 

Such  is  Nashville,  such  her  institutions,  such  her  enterprise 
and  enlargement  in  1859.  And  now,  we  ask,  to  whom  is  she 
more  indebted  for  all  this  prosperity  and  improvement — this  intel- 
lectual, moral,  social,  educational,  and  even  material  development, 
than  to  the  man  who,  even  at  the  darkest  hour  of  her  temporary  de- 
pression, when  her  own  sons  were  ready  to  forsake  her,  would  never 
leave  her ;  but  clung  to  her  through  all  vicbsitudes,  determined  nei- 
ther to  gr\'e  up  her  university,  nor  suffer  its  real  estate  to  be  sacri- 
ficed? We  had  an  opportunity,  only  a  few  years  ago,  of  visiting 
Nashville,  and  while  there,  of  comparing  her  past  and  present  condi- 
tion. We  examined  somewhat  closely  into  the  influences  which  have  » 
been  at  work  to  make  her  what  she  is.  In  all  we  saw  and  heard,  we 
were  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  promi- 
nent elements  and  agencies  of  her  growth,  and  of  her  present  ele- 
vated character  as  a  city,  were  those  which  had  originated  on  that 
same  College  Uill.  We  found  that  the  "  Old  University,"  though 
for  a  season  suspended,  was  in  fact  still  governing  the  city.  We 
found  that  most  of  the  leading  men,  in  all  the  learned  professions, 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  even  mechanic  trades,  had,  in  one  way  or 
another,  been  connected  with  the  university,  and  in  a  measure  edu- 
cated by  it.  We  found  that  many  of  her  most  gifted  alumni  from 
other  parts  of  the  state,  and  even  from  other  states,  after  rising  to 
wealth  and  influence  at  home,  had  worked  their  way  back  to  Nash- 
ville, and  were  now  contributing  all  the  resources  of  their  talents, 
their  experience,  their  attainments,  and  their  fortunes  to  the  onward 
and  upward  growth  of  the  city.  We  found  that  thus,  congregating 
at  Nashville,  and  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  their  character,  their 
public  spirit,  their  enterprise,  their  love  of  education  into  all  the  in- 
tercourse of  society,  and  all  the  walks  of  business,  and  the  whole 
public  administration  of  the  city,  they  were  not  only  making  the  capi- 
tal of  Tennessee  an  emporium  of  wealth  and  an  Athens  of  learning, 
but  sending  forth  an  influence  over  all  the  surrounding  region — nay, 
one  that  must  be  felt  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  state.  We 
found  that  thus  there  was  a  great  elevating  moral  power  at  Nash- 
ville— the  power  of  letters — the  power  of  education — the  power  of 
her  own  university.  And  when  we  saw  all  this — saw  how  the  city 
had  grown,  and  why  it  had  grown,  to  its  present  enviable  position  of 
intellectual  and  moral  power — we  remembered  some  of  those  match- 
less appeals,  and  arguments,  and  vindications  in  favor  of  the  higher 
learning  as  the  nucleus  of  all  that  was  great  and  good,  which,  for 
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twenty-six  years,  Nashville  had  never  failed  to  hear.  Tlie  predictions 
vers  all  fulfilled  or  falfilling,  though  the  eloquent  tongue  that  spoke 
them  was  now  silent  And  we  felt  that,  if  Nashville  should  ever 
erect  a  public  monument  to  any  man,  the  honor  was  due  to  her  emi- 
nent educator— PHILIP  LINDSLEY. 

Whether  then  we  measure  the  results  of  his  great  life-work  by  its 
special  effect  upon  the  city  of  his  adoption,  or  by  its  wider  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  education  in  Tennessee,  or  by  its  still  wider  im- 
pression upon  the  whole  South  West,  through  the  influence  of  its  pu- 
pils— not  to  speak  of  his  writings  and  general  influence  abroad — we 
think  it  can  not  be  questioned  that  he  has  left  his  mark,  deep  and 
ineflaceable,  upon  his  country  and  his  generation.  And  we  doubt 
not  that,  as  it  regards  all  that  earlier  portion  of  his  labors,  at  the 
east,  of  which  we  have  here  said  nothing,  there  are  men  still  living  in 
various  parts  of  our  country — once  his  pupils,  but  now  leading  citi- 
zens— statesmen,  jurists,  divines,  educators — ^who  could  bear  witness 
to  his  eminent  abilities  and  to  his  important  influence  upon  their  own 
character  and  destiny.  It  can  not  be  questioned  that  he  was  among 
the  leading  spirits  of  our  times,  and  possessed  one  of  the  most  acute, 
thoroughly  disciplined,  and  accomplished  minds  in  our  country.  He 
was  l^imself  a  living  illustration — and  a  noble  one — of  that  higher 
culture  and  scholarship  of  which  he  was,  through  life,  the  eloquent 
advocate  and  defender.  He  never  crossed  the  waters ;  but,  had  he 
gone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  Grecian  and  a  savant,  he  would 
have  done  honor  to  his  country  in  any. circle  of  the  European  literati. 
Devoting  all  his  fine  powers  and  his  ripe  scholarship  to  the  great 
work  of  education,  and  casting  in  his  lot  for  life  with  the  people  of 
the  West,  he  has  set  a  noble  example  of  consecration  to  all  young 
men  of  genius.  Nor  will  the  example  be  lost  A  great  state  will 
not  soon  forget  the  memory  of  her  adopted  son,  who  so  early  came 
to  her  help,  and  so  long  labored  for  her  good,  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  her  scholars  and  educators. 

But  our  task  is  done.  It  has  been  to  us  a  labor  of  love.  Would 
that  we  could  have  made  it  a  worthier  tribute  to  his  memory.  We 
have  at  least  been  able  to  group  together  some  of  his  own  glowing 
and  weighty  thoughts.  It  was  a  striking  and  fitting  Providence  that 
he  should  be  pennitted  to  return  and  die  on  the  very  scene  of  his 
labors — ^in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-citizens — in  the  midst  of  his 
brethren  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church — in  the  arms  of  his 
children.  Such  an  exit,  after  such  a  life,  was  more  blessed  and  more 
glorious  than  that  of  the  soldier  on  the  field  of  his  fame,  and  in  the 
very  onset  of  victory.  It  was  the  ready  and  sublime  ascent  of  the 
veteran  teacher  from  the  bosom  of  his  early  pupils,  and  at  the  sum- 
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mons  of  the  Great  Master,  vho  was  calling  him  to  rest  from  his  toils, 
in  that  world  of  light  where  we  shall  see  eye  to  eye  and  know  even 
as  we  are  known. 

His  mortal  part  sleeps  in  the  rural  cemetery  adjacent  to  the  city, 
beside  the  dust  of  his  kindred  and  many  of  the  great  and  good  who 
have  been  gathered  there.  In  that  quiet  valley  of  the  dead,  from 
which  spreads  out  in  the  distance  the  living  panorama  of  the  city — 
the  spires  and  turrets  of  its  churches,  the  graceful  sweep  of  its 
bridges,  the  classic  walls  of  its  university,  its  medical  and  high 
schools,  the  proud  dome  of  its  capital  towering  to  the  sky,  the  gentle 
flow  of  the  Cumberland  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  over  all  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven — there,  with  his  compeers  and  predecessors,  his 
friends  and  pupils,  does  his  body  await  in  hope  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  just     He  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

Such  a  life,  when  we  consider  its  triumphs,  its  trials,  its  influences, 
and  its  issues,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  may  well  be  called  a  great 
epic.  Well  may  it  inspire  the  young  with  patriotic  ardor,  and  with 
high  resolves  to  excel  in  every  honorable  and  useful  calling.  Well 
may  it  cheer  the  faithful  fellow-laborer  with  God  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, through  all  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Nobly  and  im- 
pressively does  it  teach  the  grand  moral  lesson  that  we  labor  not  in 
vain,  when  we  labor  in  the  Lord  and  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-men. 
Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing ;  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap, 
if  we  fiednt  not. 

"  Dves  of  great  men  all  remind  as 
We  oan  make  onr  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

"  Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 


II.  THE  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

(Translmted  from  the  Oennan  of  Karl  von  Ranmer  for  the  Joarnal  of  Edaeation. 


Tbb  following  Contributions  to  the  History  and  Lnprovement  of  **  The 
German  Uhivereities  *'  constitutes  the  fourth  volume  of  Prof.  Raumcr^s 
^  Eietary  of  Fedagogiee,^^  and  was  translated  from  the  last  Grerman  edi- 
tion, for  the  ^^ American  Journal  of  Edueaiicn^^^  by  the  Associate  Editor, 
Mr.  Frederic  R  Perkins,  Librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 
Pro£  Raumer  introduces  his  work  with  the  following  quotation,  on  the 
title-page,  from  Savigny's  "  Hietory  of  the  Civil  Law^ 

*Tb»  Uair«fsitMs  bavo  eome  down  to  m  lu  a  noblo  inheritanoa  of  formar  timet;  and  we  are 
boood  in  honor  to  leara  them  to  fotuie  generations  with  their  condition  improTed  as  far  as  possible, 
and  injufed  as  littie  aa  possible.** 

The  work  is  dedicated  by  the  German  author 

TO  THB 

STUDENTS  OF  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT, 

WHO  HAVB  BSBM  MT  OOMPAMIOICS  PROH  1811  TO  1864, 

I    DEDICATE    THIS    BOOK, 

IN  TRUB  ABB  HBARTPBLT  LOVB. 

The  Preface  is  as  follows : — 

The  reader  here  receives  the  conclusion  of  my  work. 

It  is  a  coDtribation  to  the  history  of  the  universities.  When  I  commenced  it, 
I  hoped  confidently  to  be  able  to  make  it  greater ;  but  in  proportion  as  I  gained 
an  insight  into  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  of  writing  a  complete  history  of  the 
German  univcnities,  my  courage  failed.  Many  of  the  difficulties  which  the  his- 
torian of  the  German  people  has  to  overcome,  are  henTYtlso  found  in  the  way,  and 
in  ejuch  increased  dimensions. 

If  all  the  German  universitiefi  possessed  the  some  features,  if  the  character- 
istics of  one  of  them — important  modifications  excepted — ^would  stand  for  all,  then 
the  task  of  their  historian  would,  apparently,  be  quite  simple.  But  how  different, 
and  how  radically  different,  are  the  universities  from  each  other  1 

Even  the  multiplidty  of  the  German  nadonalities,  governments,  and  sects  had 
much  to  do  in  distingaishing  them.  To  compare,  for  instance,  the  universities 
of  GOttingen  and  Jena,  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ; 
what  a  contrast  appears  between  them  1  And  how  much  greater  is  the  difference 
between  these  two  Protestant  universities  and  the  Catholic  one  of  Vienna ! 

Further  than  this,  each  single  university  undergoes  such  changes  in  the  course 
of  time,  that  it  appears,  as  it  were,  different  fVom  itself.  To  instance  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Ueidelbeig:  Catholic  in  the  beginning,  it  became  Lutheran  in  1556, 
Reformed  in  1560,  Lutheran  in  1576,  Beformed  again  in  1588 ;  afterward  came 
under  the  management  of  the  Jesuits ;  and,  at  the  destruction  of  their  order, 
returned  to  Protestantism. 
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To  thcBo  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  the  historian  of  all  the  German  tiniversities, 
is  added  this  one :  that  the  most  important  sonrces  of  information  fail  him ;  as  we 
have,  namely,  but  few  competent  histories  of  single  nniversities — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  KlupfePs  valuable  *^''HUtory  of  the  Univerdty  of  TuhingtnJ'^ 

These  considerations  will  sufficiently  excuse  me  for  publishing  only  contribu- 
tions to  a  history  of  the  German  universities,  which  will  sooner  or  later  appear. 

What  I  have  added  under  the  name  of  **  Academical  Treatises,"  is  also  a  con- 
tribution to  history ;  for  the  reason  that  these  treatises  will,  of  necessity,  not  be 
worthless  for  some  future  historian  of  the  present  condition  of  our  universities. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  Chief  Libra- 
rian Hoeck,  for  books  furnished  me  from  the  Gottingen  library.  Mr.  Stcnglein, 
librarian  at  Bamberg,  also  most  willingly  furnished  me  with  books  from  it.  The 
use  of  the  Royal  Libraiy  at  Berlin  was  also  afforded  me,  with  distinguished 
friendliness  and  kindness ;  for  which  I  would  once  more  most  heartily  thank 
Privy  Councilor  and  Chief  Librarian  Pertz,  and  Librarians  Dr.  Pindcr  and  Dr. 
Friedlander. 

£rla>'6£n,  9^  Aprils  1854.  Karl  vox  Kaumer. 

NOTE  BY  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 

In  order  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  university 
system  of  Germany  rests,  and  to  furnish  the  data  for  a  comparison 
between  our  American  colleges  and  professional  schools,  and  the  cor- 
responding institutions  of  higher  learning  and  special  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  Europe,  there  are  from  time  to  time  published  in  the  ^^ American 
Journal  of  Education^''*  accounts  of  the  Gymnasia,  Latin  Schools,  Lycea, 
and  other  institutions  of  secondary  education,  and  also  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institutions,  Schools  of  Arts,  Science,  Agriculture,  &c.,  of  the  principal 
states  of  Europe. 

In  this  place  we  can  merely  remind  the  reader  that,  in  order  justly  to 
estimate  the  absolute  and  relative  excellence  and  value  of  the  German 
universities,  and  their  systems,  as  compared  with  our  American  colleges, 
he  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  great  differences  between  the  states  of 
society  in  which  the  two  classes  of  institutions  exist,  the  different  ages  of 
their  undergraduates,  the  different  classes  of  avocations  into  which  their 
graduates  enter,  and  the  different  tests  of  attainment  which  are  applied 
to  these  graduates  before  their  entrance  into  actual  life. 

UsmsRsmr  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  June  4tth^  1859. 
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XnX    AurnoBiTiEs  seferbed  to  is  'RavueiCs  German  UNnrEBsmES. 

AjiNOhDT,   COUPLBTB    HirrORT  or    THE    UnIVBKSITY  Oy    KONIGBBBRO,   {Au§' 

fuhrlieke  Hittorie  lUr  Kdnigsberger  Uniwrntdt^)  1746.    S  parU. 

Becmakn,  Mbmoeanoa  Rklatino  to  the  Univebbitt  or  Frankfurt. 
(MemoraHda  Pramcofurtatka^)  1676. 

NoncBB  or  the  Universitt  or  Frankfurt,  {Notitia  Univertitatis  Franco- 
furtanie,)  1707. 

BoKicKK,  Outlines  or  a  Hiitort  op  the  Univbrsity  or  Wurzburo,  {Oruii' 
drUt  einer  Oetehiehte  von  der  Universitat  zu  Wiixburg^)  1782.    2  parts. 

CoNRiNG,  H.,  On  Academical  AntiquitieBj  (De  AntiquitatibuM  Aeadem- 
icus,)  1739. 

DiETERici,  HnroRiCAL  AND  Statotical  Accountb  or  the  pRuniAN  Uni- 
TERtxTiSB,  (Oetckicktliehe  und  StatUtioche  Naehrichten  ubtr  die  Universildten 
im  Preiuaiseken  Staale,)  1836. 

KicHSTADT,  Annals  op  the  Universitt  or  Jena,  (Annalis  Aeademia  Je- 
funM,)  1823. 

Enoelhardt,  The  XJnivrrsitt  or  Erlangen,  rRoac  1743  to  1S43,  {Die 
Univerntat  Erlangen  von  1743,  bie  1843.) 

Gadbndam  and  others.  IIibtort  op  the  Universitt  or  Erlangen,  (Historia 
AcademiiB  Friderieiana  Erlangenoie,)  1744. 

Gbsnbr,  J.  M.,  History  or  the  Univbrsity  or  Gottinoen,  (De  Aetidemia 
Georgia  Augueta  qu<B  GOttinga  e§t,)  1737. 

Grbtschel.     Univbrsity  op  Leipzig,  {Die  Universitdt  Leipzig^)  1S30. 

Grohmann.  Annals  op  the  University  op  Wittenberg,  (Annalen  der 
Uttiversitdt  Wittenberg^)  Meissen,  1801.     3  psirts. 

Uaosser.  History  op  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  {Geoehiehte  der  RheiniS' 
cken  Pfalz,)  1845.     2  parts. 

Hadpt,  J.  !>..  The  LANDaiANscuAPFTEN  ON  THE  BuRscBENscHAPT,  (LandsmanU' 
oehaften  und  Bursekenschaft.) 

Hbnke,  The  Univbrsitv  op  Hblustadt  in  the  16Ta  Century,  (Die  Uni- 
verntdt  Helmstadt  im  16  Jahrhundert^)  1833. 

Uoppbaur,  History  op  thk  University  op  Halle,  (Geechichte  der 
Universitat  zu  Halle,)  1805. 

HsuxANN,  Library  op  University  History,  (Bibliotkeea  Hittorica  Aca- 
demiea.) 

JoBTi,  Outlines  op  a  History  op  the  LTniversitv  at  Marburg,  (Grund- 
zuge  einer  Geeekichte  der  Universitat  zu  Marburg)  1827. 

Klupfel,  History  and  Description  of  the  University  op  Tubingen, 
{Geeekiehte  und  Beschreibung  der  Universitat  Tiibingen)  1849. 
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E   HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

(Contlooed  from  pafe  66^  Vot  VI.] 


VL   HSTOET  OP  TBI   UNITBESmES    IN  THB  ElGHTZEirrH  CeNTUBT. 

A.  Nationalism. — ^The  Landsmaknschaften. 

Pennalisin,  as  we  have  seen,  was  based  upon  the  national  organiza- 
tions. When  it  was  suppressed,  in  the  year  1662,  it  was  asked 
whether  it  was  extirpated  from  the  roots,  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
these  organizations  also  were  suppressed  ?  The  answer  given  was,  by  no 
means.  It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  substantiate  this  answer  by  facts. 
The  national  organizations  being  strictly  forbidden,  it  was  necessary  to 
conceal  their  existence  by  all  possible  means.  The  statutes  of  one  of 
the  Landsmannschaften^  for  example,  provide  that  a  new  member,  at 
his  entrance,  shall  give  his  word  of  honor  ^  that  he  will  never  reveal 
what  happens  at  any  time  within  the  society,  that  he  will  always  be 
diligently  watchful  against  renouncers  (students  belonging  to  no  so- 
ciety), and  will  never  reveal  that  such  a  society  exists,  and  will  even 
endeavor  to  cause  the  contrary  to  be  believed.  But  in  case  he  shall 
be  seriously  questioned  on  the  subject  by  the  police  or  the  rector,  he 
must  lie  stoutly,  and  be  willing  to  give  up  his  existence  at  the  univer- 
sity for  the  sake  of  the  society."* 

In  such  secrecy,  it  is  natural  that  the  Laridsmannschaften^  as  long 
as  they  were  prohibited,  should  come  to  light  only  occasionally.  We 
will  give  a  few  examples. 

In  1682,  twenty  years  after  the  suppression  of  Pennalism,  there 
arose  a  great  tumult  of  the  students  in  Leipzig,  upon  the  prohibition 
of  the  national  organizations  by  an  electoral  rescript,  and  it  required 
the  severest  penalties  to  carry  out  the  rule.f 

In  1717  there  arose,  all  at  once,  at  Halle,  a  multitude  of  Lands- 
manmchaftm ;  Meinera  names  twelve.  They  chose  seniors  and  sub- 
seniors,  and  openly  wore  colors  as  marks  of  distinction,  as  those  of  the 
Marches  of  Pomerania,  &c.  These  associations  were  immediately 
prohibited  by  a  royal  rescriptj 

The  Landsmannsckaften  were  forbidden  at  Rostock  §  in  1750,  at 

•  Hanpt,  204.  t  Oretaofad,  874. 

t  Melaen  {nutoryy  iv.  1Q8)  says  that  tbaae  aasoclattoDB  were  ia  ftot  anppreaaed.    But  quc»t€, 

I  lb.  ppb  168-174. 
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Jena  in  1'765  and  lY78,  at  Kiel  in  1774,  at  Gottingen  in  1762,  at  Er- 
furt  in  1794,  in  Prassia  and  at  Altoif  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of 
the  diet  of  1795.  In  1816,  when  the  Burschensckafi  was  organized, 
Landsmannsckaflen  existed  in  most  of  the  universities,  and  a  contest 
took  place  between  them  and  the  Burschfnscka/t, 

From  two  of  these  academical  prohibitions,  it  appears  that  Pennal- 
ism  still  survived  in  the  Landsmannschaften,  *  Thus  the  Rostock  law 
of  1850  says:  "Pennalism,  that  barbarous  custom,  barbarously  named, 
having  been  driven  into  exile  from  our  universities,  for  their  good,  let 
Nationalism  also,  with  the  evils  which  come  with  it,  be  put  away  from 
our  coarse  of  education.  Therefore,  if  any  one  shall  attempt  to  set  on 
foot  any  thing  either  of  the  name,  or  the  thing  itself,  who  shall  assume 
the  title  of  senior,  .  .  who  shall  subject  to  himself  new-comers  or 
others,  or  annoy  them,  or  shall  exact  money  from  them,  even  a  penny, 
him  we  shall  estimate  altogether  unfit  to  be  a  member  of  this 
academy."  ♦ 

The  law  of  the  University  of  Kiel,  of  1774,  is  still  more  severe: 
^Any  one  daring  to  introduce  or  establish  the  infamous  custom  of 
Pennalism,  condemned  and  proscribed  by  all  good  and  wise  persons, 
or  to  call  together  seditious  assemblies,  or  to  set  up  the  national  socie- 
ties, or  to  annoy  students  lately  come  to  the  university,  by  the  exac- 
tion of  money,  or  entertainments,  or  other  unjust  treatment,  shall  be 
subjected  to  penalties,  to  be  determined  in  each  case,  and  shall  be  put 
away,  as  an  enemy  and  traitor  to  the  university." 

That  Pennalism  still  prevailed  in  Gdttingen,  appears  from  a  rescript 
of  MUnchhausen  to  the  university,  of  1757;  which  directs  care  to 
be  taken,  *'  that  neither  shall  newly  arrived  students,  by  the  post  or 
other  conveyance,  be  made  sport  of;  nor  shall  such  students  as  use,  for 
their  own  pleasure,  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  new-comers,  and  to 
that  end  to  put  themselves  in  their  way,  obtain  them  lodgings  and 
strike  «p  friendships  with  them,  be  permitted  to  practice  such  pro- 
sumptuous  means  of  corrupting  young  persons."* 

Kltipfelf  gives  a  striking  sketch  of  the  Landgmannschaften  or  Corps. 

"Each  Corps,"  he  says,  *'i8  divided  into  regular  and  irregular  members, 
Oorpt'lmraehenf  and  Ilmoneen.  Only  the  former  are  full  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  form  its  nucleus ;  the  others,  as  their  name  indicates,  are  such  as  do 
not  claim  full  members'  rights,  but  attach  themselves  to  the  Corps  for  the  sake 
of  its  protection  and  influence.  In  like  manner  the  JUrumcen  are  in  a  sort  of 
novitiate,  where  every  one  wishing  to  join  the  Corps  has  to  remain  for  a  time, 

•  VeiMH,  li.  810. 

t  Pp.  298-898.  It  must  be  understood  that  KlUpfers  deeeriptlon  does  not  apply  equally  to  all 
the  Corps  (LandsmanntcAaJUn  National  SocletlesX  and  mach  less  to  all  tbelr  individual  mem- 
bers. I  know  Tory  estimable  persons,  and  myself  had  exoellent  pupils,  belonging  to  Corps  of 
(he  better  sort    But  this  does  not  impair  the  general  oorreetness  of  bis  picture. 
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until  he  can  claim  full  ineraberRhtp.  Admiwion  ifl  attended  with  .certain  oere- 
monieii,  frequently  with  a  surt  of  catechiiMtlon  on  the  ChmmerU  and  principles  of 
the  association,  the  atUiclung  a  ribbon,  the  conimuuicatioa  of  the  cipher  of  the 
association,  and  tlie  kiss  of  brotherhood.  At  the  head  of  the  organization,  and 
chosen  from  among  members,  for  one  year,  stands  a  senior,  a  consenior,  a 
secretary,  and  a  number  of  special  committeemen  {weUere  Chargirte),  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  members.  All  these  together  constitute  the  council, 
which  resolves  absolutely  upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  Corps,  attends 
to  its  connections  abroad,,  presides  at  its  regular  festivals,  and  to  which  the 
unconditional  obedience  of  every  member  is  due.  Each  Corps  has,  besides, 
minor  distinctive  peculiarities,  to  which  it  is  a  point  of  importance  to  adhere 
without  variation.  The  various  Corps  are  connected  together  by  their  com- 
mon object  of  maintaining  the  QmmaUf^  and  of  keeping  up  their  fantastic 
and  brilliant  phase  of  student-life.  The  co-operation  necessary  for  these  pur- 
poses is  kept  up  by  the  convention  of  seniors,  and  the  convention  of  committee- 
men. These  hold  the  phioe  of  supreme  authority  among  the  students,  and 
seek  to  maintain  their  position  by  means  of  the  rule,  that  every  student  who 
would  have  a  voice  in  public  matters  must  belong  to  an  association  and  act 
through  his  Senior ;  that  the  Convention  of  Seniors  alone  shall  give  laws, 
direct  festivals,  and  put  forth  decisions ;  and  that  any  one  opposing  its  deter- 
minations or  disobeying  its  decisions  on  points  of  honor,  &c.,  shall,  by  so  doing, 
incur  the  condemnation  of  infamy. 

*'  From  these  societies,  and  among  them,  there  grew  into  existence  a  kind 
of  student-life,  social  among  its  members,  and  jovial  to  others.  Their  mem- 
bers had  frequently  been  friends  at  the  inferior  schools ;  each  upheld  all,  and 
all  each  :  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  an  organization  gave  a  certain  con- 
fidence and  freedom  to  their  manners ;  prominent  and  favorite  persons,  such 
as  every  Corps  contained,  planted  and  cherished  a  cheerful  and  bold  spirit. 
At  the  same  time,  each  society  strove  to  outdo  the  rest  in  the  splendor  and 
solemnity  of  their  society  and  anniversary  feasts ;  and  there  was  always  a  mag- 
nificent display  when  whole  Corps,  with  all  their  dependents,  met  at  some  fes- 
tival, and  the  society  colors  vied  with  each  other  In  display. 

'*But  dangerous  and  grievous  harms  began  to  show  themselves,  derived 
from  the  Corps  organiattion. 

*'llie  Oireuli  Pratrum,  or  circles  of  brothersi  were  intended  to  be  societies  Of 
intellectually  educated  young  men,  of  an  age  most  susceptible  to  lofty  ideas, 
and  who  were  summoned  to  mental  growth  In  an  atmosphere  such  as,  when 
kept  in  motion  by  the  flights  of  genius,  will  stimulate  the  noblest  powers. 
But  these  circles  became  too  exclusively  mere  open  convivial  societies  of  good- 
fellows,  aiming  chiefly  at  pleasure,  and  very  often  at  exceedingly  material 
pleasures,  without  any  higher  purpose,  or  broad  and  inspiriting  beliefs,  lliis 
emptiness  and  insipidity  must,  of  course,  very  soon  become  irksome  to  intel- 
lects and  spirits  of  the  higher  class,  lliese  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
hidden  under  showy  externals  and  pompous  public  appearances.  The  brother- 
hood among  the  brethren  of  the  societies,  which  was  held  up  as  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  organization,  was  not  always  that  true  friendship  so  delightful  to 
the  hearts  of  the  young,  which  forms  a  basis  for  lifelong  associations,  although 
the  Corps-statutes  expressly  prescribe  such ;  for  the  real  basis  of  friendship 
was  frequently  wanting,  namely,  true  respect,  arising  from  noble  aims  and 
goodness  of  character.  The  Corps  was  altogether  unfit  to  be  a  school  for  such 
virtues  ;  the  system  of  subordination  to  the  seniors  was  opposed  to  noble  im- 
pulses. The  ambition  of  becoming  one  of  that  number  perverted  and  destroyed 
friendship.  The  less  the  interest  felt  in  intellectual  things,  so  much  the 
greater  was  the  power  of  sensual  influences ;  and  the  principle  adopted  by  the 
Corps,  that  the  private  life  of  a  member  was  no  concern  of  the  whole  body,  as 
long  as  he  did  not  endanger  what  the  Oamment  held  as  their  honor,  inclined 
towards  a  tolerance  in  respect  to  morals,  which  was  only  too  well  adapted 
shamefully  to  pervert  the  moral  perceptions  of  a  young  man,  and  to  1»bu1  nim 
off  into  a  vicious  course  of  sensual  and  dissolute  indulgence  in  which  many  have 
been  ruined,  but  from  which  the  Corps,  as  such,  never  siwed  one. 

*'  The  state  of  feeling  within  these  societies  may  be  judged  of  from  the  pro- 

*  A  sort  of  eonstltotton. 
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visions  in  the  stntntes  and  the  Comment,  which  require  that  any  member  hav- 
ing a  venereal  disease  shall  notify  the  fact  at  the  beer-house  (Kneipe),  and  sliall 
suffer  a  penalty  if  he  fight  a  duel  while  ill.  It  is  demonstrable,  also,  that  the 
Corps-festival  often  ended  in  mere  orgies;  and  many  unfortunate  and  per- 
verted youth  were  first  induced  to  procure  membership  and  standing  in  socie- 
ties for  the  sake  of  their  vicious  indulgences.  At  Tubingen,  it  ha.s  happened 
that  a  whole  Corpa  has  become  corrupted.  This  same  low  condition  of  morals 
is  indicated  more  and  more  by  the  meetings  at  the  Kndpe,  where  the  beer- 
laws  {Bier-Oomnuni)  were  so  easily  made  an  instrument  of  vulgar  drunkenness, 
and  where  the  abilities  of  honor,  as  well  of  individual  members  of  the  same 
Curpa,  as  of  the  different  Corps  themselves,  was  determined  by  the  standard  of 
their  capacity  for  drinking,  whose  highest  grade,  that  of  Beer-king,  was  given 
for  the  ability  to  dispose  of  eighty  pints  {$choppen). 

**  With  this  coarseness  and  even  vulgarity  of  tone,  which  soon  prevailetl  in 
the  Corps,  was  connected  the  misuse  of  the  Comment  as  a  stimulus  to  duel- 
ing, and  the  bullying  {pauksudU)  and  *  renowning '  which  were  its  consequen- 
ceis.  No  one  was  thought  honorable  except  such  as  were  ready  to  give 
satis^tion  on  the  dueling-ground ;  and  he  was  a  jollv  respectable  Bursch, 
and  the  pride  of  his  society  was  such  a  one  as  had  already  fought  many  duels, 
and  was  known  as  a  keen  and  powerful  swordsman.  To  hecome  such  was  the 
aim  of  their  ambition.  Quarreling,  insults,  provoking  conduct,  a  touchiness 
carried  so  fiir  as  to  be  ridiculous,  and  innumerable  duels  were  the  consequence. 
To  make  up  the  full  number  of  a  hundred  duels  was  the  only  ambition  of 
many  students ;  and  while  learned  studies  suffered  in  this  state  of  thincTH, 
social  life  was  an  unpleasant  existence  upon  a  continual  war-footing,  in  which 
those  unacquainted  with  weapons  were  entirely  defenseless.  Indeed,  to  behave 
toward  these  last  in  a  manner  usually  reckoned  utterly  dishonorable,  was  no 
prejudice  to  the  honor  of  a  Burteh,  and  to  break  one's  word  of  honor  to  a  Phi- 
Utter  was  only  a  matter  of  sport.  The  societies  were  also  in  a  state  of  constant 
excitement  and  irritation  against  each  other.  The  privilege  of  chanp:in.i? 
freely  from  one  Corps  to  another  availed  nothing  ;  for  any  one  who  had  in- 
sulted one,  was  obliged,  before  he  could  enter  another,  to  fight  duels  all  round 
with  the  former ;  nor  could  a  new  Corps  establish  itself  on  a  received  footing 
except  by  fighting  itself  into  recognition.  A  continual  rivalry,  also,  gave 
abundance  of  occasion  for  constant  quarrels,  which  ended  in  duels  for  tli<7 
honor  of  each  man's  country ;  in  which  evei-y  member  of  the  Corps,  as  the  lot 
or  the  decision  of  the  senior  should  determine,  was  obliged  to  fight  for  the 
honor  of  the  society.  In  this  manner  it  came  to  pass,  lastly,  that  the  whole 
body  of  students  were,  by  means  of  the  Corps,  only  divided  into  larger  parties  ; 
and  that  much  the  largest  number  had  to  submit  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  a 
minority  of  the  members  of  the  Corps,  and  even  by  a  still  smaller  number, 
namely,  the  Convention  of  Seniors,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  constituted 
by  no  means  of  the  most  respectable,  but  only  of  the  most  bullying  of  the 
stndents." 

With  this  description  of  Klupfel's  may  be  compared  the  Comments 
of  two  of  the  Corps,  given  in  the  Appendiir,  and  agreeing  entirely  with 
hiHL*  The  Comment  treats  chiefly  of  honor,  how  it  may  be  pie- 
served,  attacked,  and  regained  when  lost  The  sword  is  the  talisman 
of  honor.  Accordingly,  much  of  the  Comment  discusses  the  duel,  and 
how  it  may  be  occasioned  and  fought.  Nothing  is  said  of  good 
morals;  and,  on  the  contrary,  more  than  one  paragraph  betrays  how 
low  was  the  condition  of  the  Corps  in  this  respect,  and  proves  only  too 
clearly  the  truth  of  KlQpfers  description. 

This  author  cites,  in  another  place,  the  technical  terms  of  the  societies. 
The  Comment  defines  the  names  Fox,  Brandfoz,  Young  Bursch,  Old 

•Am  Appendix  TIL 
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Burech,  Mossy  Head.*  "Ever}'  student  not  a  member  of  a  society  is 
a  renouncer/'  Que  not  holding  himself  subject  to  the  Comment  was 
a  "  savage"  or  a  "  finch,"  and  on  such,  when  opportunity  ofifered,  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted  with  a  whip  or  a  stick. 

"  The  Comment,"  observes  KlQpfel,  **  was  probably  modeled  upon 
the  ceremonial  of  the  later  chivalry  and  court  life,  as  developed  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  Most  of  the  French  technical  terms  used  in  it 
are  from  this  source.^f  Such  words,  in  part  in  distorted  forms,  are 
numerous;  including  Comment^  Comment  mspendu,  Satisfaction, 
Avantage,  Touche,  Secundieren,  JRenommieren,  Henonce,  Maltraitumeriy 
Chargierte^  &c.J  According  to  KlUpfel,  the  rapier  with  the  plate- 
shaped  guard  came  also  from  France.g 

After  the  period  of  the  dominion,  and  indeed  tyranny,  of  the  Lands- 
mannschaften^  in  tlie  Geiman  universities,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  arose  against  them,  in  succession,  two  violent  adversa- 
ries; first  the  Students'  Orders,  and  afterwards  the  Burschenschaft. 
The  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  definitely  put  an  end  to  Pennalism. 

B.  Students'  Orders. 

These  arose  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first 
prohibition  of  them  appeared  at  Gottingen,  in  1748,  and  was  repeated 
in  1760  and  1762.||  In  the  latter  year  appears  the  first  trace  of  the 
same  at  Erlangen,^  in  1765**  at  Tubingen  ;  in  the  same  year,  1765,  ap- 
peared the  first  prohibition  of  them  at  Jena,  and  another  in  l767.ff 
A  third  came  out  in  1795,  in  connection  with  an  imperial  edict  against 
secret  societies;  and  a  similar  one  was  then  issued  in  the  Prussian 
universities  and  at  Altdorf.JJ;  In  1802,  Meiners  announces,  with  sat- 
isfaction, of  Gottingen,§§  that  ^^  it  is  now  some  years  since  the  strictest 
inquiry  could  detect  any  of  the  orders  at  our  university ;"  although  he 
naively  adds,  in  a  note,  that  "  within  a  very  short  period  traces  of  an 
order  have  been  discovered."  An  accident,  as  I  myself  remember,  led 
to  this  discovery.    A  student  was  drowned,  and  in  seating  up  his 

*■  Comment  (App.  III.),  %  16-S2.  For  Fox,  was  used,  in  Uio  8evente«ntii  ecntury,  Fenz. 
Sch5ttgen*6  rery  Aill  list  of  nicknames  of  Fennals  contains  no  other  now  used.  The  name 
Bchorists,  for  students  who  have  paned  through  their  Pennal  year,  has  also  gone  out  of  use. 

t  KlUpfel,  182.  X  Bntroann  would  even  derive  Versehiw  (dishonor),  from  verjut. 

%  Kliipfel,  184.  The  opinion  of  those  who  find,  in  the  present  students'  duels,  a  trace  of  the 
mediasval  German  chivalry,  is  contradicted  by  KlUpft^rs  view,  which  is  certstnly  correct,  of 
their  French  origin.  There  is  a  difference  as  wide  as  the  hea^vens  between  a  ckevdLUr  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIY.  and  a  Gennan  Bitter  of  the  time  of  liohenstaufen ;  and  as  much  between  a 
dael  upon  a  point  of  honor  and  a  decision  of  God  by  means  of  a  joust 

I  Meiners,  *'  CatutituUan  and  Administration  of  the  German  Univergiiieiy^  il  296. 

^  Englehardt,  177.  *•  KlUpfel,  279.  tt  Meiners,  «  UUtory,^  Ao.,  iv.  IfiflL 

XX  Ibid.,  174.  %\  Meiners,  *«  OonttittMon,'^  &a,  iL  802. 
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eflfects,  a  list  was  found  of  nnmes  of  members  (IToiutanttslen),  Thus 
the  orders  lasted  until  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At 
the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Burschefuckafi  (1816),  they  seem  to  have 
disappeared.  I  find  no  record  of  any  contest  of  the  Burschenschaft 
with  the  orders,  but  only  against  the  Land9manjMch4iften. 

What  distinction  existed  between  these  Orders  and  the  Landsmanti' 
Mchaflen  or  NaiioM  f  There  must  have  been  one,  because  they  were 
always  at  enmity.  Meiners  says  that  they  had  much  in  common  in 
their  organization,  and  that  the  orders  differed  from  the  LandmvanTir 
tehaften  ^  only  in  that  they  admitted  members  without  regard  to  their 
nationality."  This  was,  it .  is  true,  one  distinction,  but  not  the  only 
one ;  a  second  was,  the  adoption  by  the  orders  of  symbols  analogous 
to  those  of  the  Free  Masons.  Thus,  there  were  found,  in  1765,  ^  traces 
of  a  lodge  of  Free  Masons  among  the  students  at  Tubingen.''  Klupfel 
says,  ^  most  of  the  orders  in  the  univeraities  were  off-shoots  of  Free 
Masonry."*  In  like  manner,  Englehardt  saysf  that  the  Order  of  the 
Cross,  founded  in  1762,  was  organized  throughout  in  the  forms  of 
Free  Masonry.  ^  In  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  order,  there  was  a 
basin  with  water,  whose  symbolic  meaning  was  explained  to  those 
initiated ;  a  statue  of  friendship,  and  one  of  virtue,  skulls,  a  cross  of 
the  order,  with  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  a  crucifix."  The  university 
senate  reported,  in  1767,  that  it  had  taken  away  some  insignia  of  an 
order  from  some  students,  and  that  the  orders,  in  spite  of  prohibitions, 
were  univeraal,  both  in  Erlangen  and  the  other  German  universities, 
and  that  scarcely  a  student  could  be  found  who  did  not  belong  to  an 
order. 

In  1770  the  Order  of  Coopers  was  discovered,  which  held  lodges, 
had  degrees,  and  had  a  destructive  influence.^  The  Black  Order,  or 
Order  of  Harmony,  arose  in  1771,  at  Erlangen,  and  had  members  in 
Nuremberg  and  Coburg.  Its  grand  lodge  was  in  Brunswick.  In 
1797  were  found  in  the  papers  of  this  order  catechisms  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  grades,  with  symbols  having  an  eChical  signification. 
"  The  ceremonies  of  admission  were  adopted  from  the  Free  Masons, 
with  whom  the  Black  Order  seems  to  have  maintained  very  fiiendly 
relations.  The  statutes  of  this  order  named  Pythagoras  as  their  first 
known  master."  So  much  will  serve  to  describe  this  order  as  such ; 
and  it  also  appears  that  they  were  not  confined  to  the  universities,  nor 
to  students.  The  same  waa^  the  case  with  the  Constantists,  who  existed 
at  Halle  in  1786,  and  had  afterward  (about  1798),  members  in  civil 
and  military  stations  at  Berlin.    Their  laws  seem  to  have  included 


•  KlUpfol,  S80.  t  Englehardt,  178.  %  IK,  180, 183,  ISl. 
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the  reckless  Jacobinical  religious  and  political  opinions;  and  the 
Prussian  ministry  believed  ^that  the  revolutionists  sought  to  make 
use  of  the  students  in  their  designs.*** 

From  the  foregoing,  it  seems  that  the  orders  were  especially  active 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  only  lasted  into  the 
first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  that  they  were  entirely  distinct 
from  the  LandsmanMckaften^  having  no  regard  for  nationality,  as  the 
latter  did ;  having  also  symbols  and  degrees,  and  being  in  connection 
with  orders  outside  the  universities;  neither  of  which  was  the  case 
with  the  Landsmanrksehaften.  Considering  the  existence  of  so  essen- 
tial differences,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  two  organizations 
were  in  a  state  of  bitter  enmity. 

YIL   HiSTOST  OF  THE  UwiVXRSITIEB  IN  THB  NcfimNTH  CeXTUBT. 

Introduction. — My  own  Academical  Experience. 

From  the  description  of  the  Landsmannsekaft  and  orders,  I  might  pass 
at  once  to  the  Burschenschaft  But  the  question  might  justly  be  asked, 
Were  there  not,  in  these  earlier  times,  some  students  who  did  not  belong 
to  these  orders ;  or  would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  consider  them  ? 
There  certainly  were  many  such ;  but  it  is  difScult  to  find  much  in- 
formation about  them,  for  the  very  reason  that  tliey  did  not  swear  to 
any  standards  or  emblems,  nor  were  organized  as  an  associated  body, 
under  common  statutes.  They  did  not,  however,  live  in  entire  isola- 
tion, but  in  friendly  circles ;  and  they  were  united  by  a  friendship  which 
needed  no  statutes.  These  circles,  moreover,  had  a  very  definite  char- 
acter: a  common  ideal,  common  labor,  endeavors  after  a  common 
purpose. 

I  have  known  several  such  circles,  and  have  belonged  to  them.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  a  simple  description  of  my  own  student-life 
will  afford  a  more  lively  picture  of  such  a  circle,  than  to  give  an 
abstract  characterization  of  them. 

But  the  idea  carried  me  further.  Why  should  I,  I  asked,  confine 
myself  to  my  experience  as  a  student  ?  Why  not  add  that  of  my  life 
as  a  professor  ? 

.  I  entered  the  university  in  the  first  year  of  this  century,  1801,  and 
from  that  time  to  1854,  with  comparatively  small  intervals,  I  have 
lived  in  the  German  universities.  Having  been  a  professor  since  181 1, 
I  have,  as  such,  stood  in  close  personal  gelations  with  the  students, 
and  have  taken  sincere  and  active  interest  in  their  weal  and  woe. 

I  give,  therefore,  after  ripe  consideration,  an  account  of  all  that  was 

■  ■         -  -    —      —   - — _— — ■ — ■ — . 

*Tbe  Jena  ordlnanoo  ^^nrt  the  Orders,  in  1767,  namos  the  Orden  of  Uope  (EspenmeeX 
that  of  Concord  or  of  the  Cross,  the  Coopers*,  and  that  of  the  LlUes. 
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important  in  my  academical  life  and  experience,  in  chronological 
order;  having  had  excellent  opportunities  of  consulting  the  best  oral 
and  written  sources,  and  testimony  on  the  spot,  as  to  matters  at  a 
distance,  and  having  observed  the  influence  of  whatever  happened, 
upon  the  university  where  I  might  happen  to  be  at  the  time. 

A.  Going  to  Halle,  in  1799. 

Preliminary  View, 

Fiftj-five  years  have  passed  since  my  first  glance  into  university-life. 
I  had  left  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium,  at  l^rlin,  and  was  going  to 
visit  my  elder  brother,  Friederick,  then  a  student  at  Halle.  He,  and 
other  previous  school-fellows,  took  me  with  them  to  the  lectures. 
There  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  F.  A.  Wolf,  whose  lecture-room  was 
crowded  fall,  and  who  made  a  profound  impression  upon  me.  I 
thought  it  very  singular,  during  the  lectures  of  Master  Gute  on  Isaiah, 
to  hear  the  poor  old  man  every  moment  interrupted  by  "  Pst !"  on 
which,  according  to  the  custom,  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  what  he  had 
been  sapng.  I  also  visited  the  fighting^rooma,  where  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  greatest  fighter  and  bully  for  the  time  being.  He  was  a 
great  stout  Burwk,  in  very  simple  costume — shirt,  drawers,  monstrous 
pantaloons,  and  on  his  head  a  lofty  9t1krrMr^  i.  e.,  a  three-cornered  hat, 
with  one  comer  brought  forward  to  protect  his  eyes.  This  ogre  made 
such  an  impression  upon  me,  tliat  I  was  at  the  trouble,  some  years 
afterward,  of  inquiring  what  had  become  of  him.  I  found  that  he 
had  become  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  miller,  where  he  had  every  thing 
free,  and  a  fixed  daily  allowance  of  nine  pots  of  beer.  There  could 
scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast  than  after  this  visit  to  the  fighting-room, 
an  excursion  which  I  took  on  the  Saale  by  moonlight,  in  listening  to 
the  melancholy  notes  of  the  French>horn  at  a  distance.  This  short 
visit  to  Halle  was  a  foretaste,  indeed,  of  all  the  pleasures  and  sorrows 
which  I  experienced  there  some  years  later. 

6.   GOTTINGEN. 

Batter,  1801,  to  Uaster,  1803. 

I  left  the  Gymnasium  at  Easter,  1801,  and  went,  in  company  with 
my  friend,  now  Privy  Councillor  of  Finance,  Sotzinann,  to  Gottingen, 
by  way  of  Thuringia. 

We  passed  through  Weimar.  How  glorified,  to  my  youthful  imagi- 
nation, did  every  thing  appear  in  this  home  of  the  greatest  genius  of 
Germany !  I  watched  everywhere  for  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Herder. 
I  had,  however,  only  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
hitter,  my  father  having  given  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him.    He 
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received  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  invited  me  to  supper, 
where  I  found  Conaistory-Ck>uncillor  Gtintber.  It  may  be  imagined 
bow  I  hung  upon  every  word  from  Herder.  Fifty-three  years  have 
passed  since  that  evening,  bat  I  can  yet  bear  his  observations  on  the 
idea  of  character.  As  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  bis  writings,  be 
did  orally ;  beginning  with  the  word  itself,  as  -derived  from  ;^af>a(7<7£tv, 
<fec.  From  various  remarks  of  Herder  and  GUntber,  I  saw,  with  sor- 
row, that  there  was  a  division  among  the  heroes  of  Weimar ;  a  division 
with  which  I  afterward  became  acquainted  from  Ooetlie's  "  Truth  and 
Poetry  from  my  Life."  As  I  write  this  title,  I  lose  all  courage  to 
give  a  more  detailed  account  of  Herder,  in  thinking  of  Goethe's  incred- 
ibly correct  and  most  masterly  description  of  him. 

On  arriving  at  GotUngen,  I  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  an  instru 
ment-maker  named  Krslmer,  which  I  mention  for  a  reason  that  will 
soon  appear. 

My  father  intended  me  for  a  jurist  I  commenced  my  studies  by 
attending  lectures  on  the  Institutions,  from  Councillor  Waldeck,  taking 
notes  industriously.  At  the  same  time  I  procured  a  book  then  uni- 
versally used,  Hdpfner*s  Institutions,  and  made  use  of  it  in  studying, 
along  with  my  notes  on  Waldeck's  lectures.  To  my  astonishment,  I  found 
such  an  entire  agreement  between  the  book  and  my  notes,  that  I  gave 
up  taking  notes  at  all,  but  took  Hopfner  to  lectures,  to  follow  along  in 
it  UnfortUDately,  I  sat  pretty  near  the  lecturer's  cbaii*,  and  Waldeck 
espying  my  book,  his  keen  eyes  recognized  it  To  do  this,  and  to 
break  out  into  the  most  violent  and  pitiless  attacks  upon  Hopfner, 
were  the  work  of  the  same  moment  My  situation  was  not  the  most 
comfoiiiable,  as  I  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of  provoking  old 
Waldeck.  He  did  not,  however,  lay  it  up  against  me,  but  was  very 
fiiendly,  when  I  attended  his  lectures  on  the  Pandect**,  in  the  winter 
term,  and  afterwai'd  gave  me  an  excellent  testimonial,  earned,  how- 
ever, with  infinite  discomfort  He  lectured  on  the  Pandects  three 
hours  daily ! 

He  belonged  entirely  to  the  old  school  of  jurists;  liis  edition  of 
Heineccius*  Compendium  of  the  Institutes  is  now  used  only  at  Coimbra. 

In  the  summer  term  of  1802, 1  attended  the  lectures  on  civil  law  of 
one  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  subsequent  school  of  Savigny — 
namely,  Hugo.  His  lectures,  in  connection  with  which  we  had  ques- 
tions in  jurisprudence  to  solve,  were  marked  by  critical  acumen; 
and  his  relentless  controversial  powers,  not  seldom  directed  against 
W^aldeck  as  a  representative  of  the  old  school,  did  not  at  all  displease 
us.  Hugo  also  wrote  the  sharpest  reviews  in  the  Gottingen  papers, 
otherwise  chiefly  of  a  neutral  character.    I  remember  one  such,  an 
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attack  on  Malblanc's  pHodects,  under  which  a  reader  had  written 
^Jffunc  tu  Eomane  caveto,^* 

In  my  fourth  term  I  tnrned  my  attention,  with  my  father^s  consent, 
to  political  economy,  attended  Sartorius'  lectures  on  politics,  and 
studied  for  myself,  Smith's  celebrated  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
These,  my  professional  studies  at  Gottingen,  I  pursued,  in  truth,  not 
with  much  love  of  them,  bat  still  constrained  myself  to  a  considerable 
d^ree  of  industry. 

In  each  term  I  attended  one  or  two  courses  not  juridical.  Thus, 
for  two  terms  I  attended  the  valuable  mathematical  lectures  of  Thi- 
baut,  brother  of  the  celebrated  jurist ;  and  applied  myself  with  the 
greatest  assiduity  to  algebra,  in  which  my  friend  Sotzmann  gave  me  the 
most  fiiithful  and  patient  assistance. 

At  another  time  I  attended  Blumenbach^s  lectures  on  natural  hia- 
tory.  Most  of  his  hearers  cared  little  for  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, bnt  attended  for  the  amusement  of  the  entertaining  accounts — of 
shaved  bears,  earth-eating  Otomaks,  &c — ^which  he  used  to  narrate 
with  superabundant  humor.  After  the  lecture  we  ofben  went  to 
Putter's  house,  where  we  were  entertained  with  a  quartette,  in  which 
he  himself  played  first  violin.  The  excellent  old  man  used  to  be 
pleased  to  have  us  for  an  audience. 

I  also  attended  Blumenbach's  lectures  on  mineralogy,  without  hav- 
ing the  remotest  idea  that  I  should  ever  myself  become  a  professor 
of  natural  history  and  mineralogy. 

A  course  by  Fiorillo,  on  the  history  of  art,  was  very  instructive,  al- 
though he  did  not  speak  German  very  correctly.  Thus  he  would 
say,  that  **  in  this  century  there  arose  a  fury  for  spires  ;''f  meaning  a 
passion  for  building  them.  His  principal  subject  was  the  history  of 
painting.  He  described  the  various  schools  of  painting,  and  the  most 
celebrated  artists  of  each ;  mentioned  the  localities  of  the  chief  works 
of  each  master,  and  exhibited  copper-plates  of  the  most  remarkable. 
In  connection  with  Fiorillo's  course,  I  made  excursions  to  Cassel,  only 
five  miles  distant.  Tischbein,  director  of  the  valuable  collection  of 
paintings  there,  was  very  kind  in  giving  access  to  them.  I  became  quite 
intimate  with  Hummel,  from  Naples,  a  shrewd  and  agreeable  man.{ 
In  Gottingen  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Riepenhausen,  the  engraver 
on  copper.    His  two  sons,  both  known  as  artists,  and  of  whom  one  is 


*  SvrlgDf  haa  glT«n  an  excellent  aooonnt  of  Hngo. 

t  The  mtoproniindafttoii  eunot  be  transferred  to  EDgllah.— [7>an«L] 

X  Napoleon  had  Uie  Caiael  gallery  carried  to  Franco,  and  its  finest  pictaree,  such  as  Clsode 
LovTsine's  Foor  Tloars  of  the  Day,  were  made  over  to  tbo  Smpreas  Josephine,  at  Malmalson, 
and  aftenrard  were  taken  to  St  Petersbarg  by  Alexander. 
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yet  living  at  Rome,  were  my  friends.  Among  the  works  of  the  father 
are  his  widely  known  c*x>pies  of  Hogarth's  pictures,  to  which  Lichteii- 
berg  wrote  an  explanation.  Riepenhausen  possessed  a  treasure  of 
Diirer's  engravings,  from  copper  and  wood,  then  valued  only  by  a  very 
few  amateurs,  and  consequently  not  so  costly  a  luxury  as  at  present. 
The  oftener  I  examined  Uiese,  the  more  I  liked  them ;  and  now  I  can- 
not look  enough  at  the  St  Jerome,  the  Hubert,  the  Melancholy,  and 
many  others. 

My  elder  brother,  a  student  before  mfe  in  Gdttingen,  was  well  known 
to  Music-director  Forkel.  I  inherited  the  acquaintance,  and  the  more 
easily,  as  he  and  I  lived  in  the  same  house.  At  this  time  he  stood 
quite  alone  in  the  musical  world.  A  scholar  of  Emanuel  Bach,  of 
Hamburg,  he  had  an  unbounded  reverence  for  EmanueFs  father,  the 
great  Sebastian  Bach,  and  played  his  compositions  for  piano-forte  and 
organ  in  a  masterly  style,  after  the  manner  which  had  descended  from 
him.*  Almost  all  other  music  was  strange  and  unpleasant  to  him, 
and  his  over-severe  criticism  upon  the  celebrated  and  splendid  over- 
ture to  Glttck's  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  gave  dissatisfaction  to  many,  and 
with  good  reason.  This  criticism  would,  of  course,  be  unfair,  because 
Forkel  judged  of  all  music,  even  Oluck's,  by  the  pattern  of  that  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  One  who  should  take  Palladio  for  the  normal  archi- 
tect, or  Michael  Angelo  for  the  normal  painter,  would  judge  wrongly 
of  the  Strasburg  Minster,  and  of  Correggio.  Thus,  as  Forkel  disliked 
all  the  universally  liked  modern  music,  the  friends  of  it  disliked  him ; 
and  many  left  him,  also,  because  they  were  entirely  unable  to  com- 
prehend Sebastian  Bach's  compositions.  By  means  of  my  brother,  I 
took  piano-forte  lessons  of  Forkel.  He  made  me  begin,  not  on  his 
grand  piano,  but  on  a  common  Silbermann's  instrument,  with  learning 
the  touch,  and  the  poduction  of  a  pure  tone,  and  then  proceeded  to 
exercises,  and  thence  to  the  "  Inventions"  which  Bach  wrote  for  the  piano. 

I  studied,  also,  modern  languages.  I  took  French  lessons  of  a 
French  abbd,  who,  with  undoubting  self-sufBciency,  considered  French 
literature  elevated  high  above  that  of  all  other  nations.  He  hardly 
knew  what  to  say  when  I  praised  Shakspcare — that  **  momtrer  I  re- 
member how,  once,  he  was  almost  beside  himself  at  my  translating  to 
him  a  passage  from  Lessing's  •*  Dramaturgy,"  beginning  with  the  words, 
^  Let  any  one  name  to  me  a  composition  of  the  great  Corneille  which 
I  cannot  improve.    What  will  you  betf"     "Who  is  this  Monsieur 

*  Forkel  published  several  oollections  of  Sobsstfan  Baches  compoeltfons  tot  Uie  plana  Bat 
the  wortcs  of  this  profoand  master  were  not  valaed  by  the  pnbllc  at  large,  until  Mendelssohn,  ia 
1828,  sammoned  to  life  some  of  tbem,  which  had  slept  as  silent  as  death,  in  ihanoacrfpt,  for  a 
bandred  years. 
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Lessing/*  he  asked,  '*  who  dares  to  come  out  in  this  way  against  the 
great  Corneille  ?**  And  the  explanations  which  Lessing  added  could 
not  satisfy  him  at  alL 

I  learned  Spanish  with  the  theologian  Tychsen,  who  was  long  em- 
ployed in  the  Escurial ;  and  with  the  friendly  and  thorough  Beneke, 
I  read  Shakspeare. 

With  my  love  of  art  was  connected  also  love  of  nature.  In  every 
vacation  I  used  to  take  journeys.  At  Whitsuntide,  1801,  with  Meckel, 
the  anatomint;  Luden,  the  historian;  and  some  other  friends,  I  visited 
the  Hartz.  There  was  collected  on  the  Brocken  a  cheerful  company 
of  some  forty  students  from  different  universities. 

In  the  Mxchaelraas  vacation  of  1801  I  went  to  Hamburg;  at  £aster, 
1802,  to  Borlin;  b^  Michaelmas,  1802,  to  Switzerland,  and  down  the 
Rhine,  from  Basle  to  Goblentz.  As  appears — or  ought  to— my  jour- 
neys were  mostly  on  foot;  as,  fortunately,  the  seductive  railway  was 
not  in  existence; — fortunately,  I  mean,  in  reference  to  the  journeys  of 
studentn.  Not  that  I  would  have  them,  as  I  did  in  my  youth,  plod 
through  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  Mark,  Pomerania,  and  Luneburg,  on 
foot ;  although  even  those  routes  have  their  enjoyment  when  traveled 
with  congenial  and  cheerful  friends^  who,  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather, 
bad  roads,  and  worse  inns,  remain  courageous  and  cheerful,  and  never 
despair  as  long  as  the  money  lasts.  But  I  heartily  pity  those  students 
who  go  from  Frankfort  to  Basle  by  railway,  and  see  all  the  magnifi- 
cenoo  of  the  Rhine  and  its  beautiful  mountains,  with  their  castles,  and 
strong  old  towns,  flit  swiftly  past  their  eyes  without  leaving  one  single 
ixed  and  clear  picture. 

The  custom  of  students'  journeys  began  first  to  obtain,  as  far  as  I 
know,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  especially  long  ones.  When, 
m  the  Michaelmas  vacation  of  1802, 1  went  from  Gottingen  to  Stutt- 
gart, with  four  acquaintances,  and  challenged  tliem  there  to  proceed 
with  me  to  Switzerland,  the  thing  seemed  to  them  impossible.  They 
were  so  tar  from  accepting  my  proposal,  that  one  of  them  made  a  wager 
with  me  that  I  would  not  enter  Switzerland.     I  won  the  wager. 

Traveling  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  students.  How  otherwise 
could  they  use  their  vacations  f  Most  of  them  go  home.  The  more 
indolent  of  them  are  often  an  annoyance  at  home,  and  even  to  the 
whole  neighborhood,  by  their  foolish  tricks,  and  return,  tired  out,  to 
the  univers(tty,  having  learned  nothing  in  the  vacation,  but  forgotten 
much.  And  even  to  the  industrious,  the  season  is  not  one  of  active 
exertion.  They  probably  do  not  desire  to  be  entirely  at  leisure,  and 
often  fall  into  an  unfortunate  way  of  half  working  and  half  not,  in 
which  their  heart  is  only  half  in  what  they  do.    So  they  return  to  the 
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university  without   being   either  satisfied    or   refreshed    with    their 
vacation. 

The  case  is  far  otherwise  with  students  who  spend  their  vacation  in 
traveling.  To  begin  with  a  very  obvious  remark,  it  is  a  goo<l  thing 
that  the  money  which  others  often  waste  so  uselessly,  should  be  spent 
in  a  pleasure  so  elevating  as  that  of  traveling. 

Traveling — that  is,  of  industrious  students — makes  a  pause  in  their 
studies,  so  that  they  do  not  work,  year  in  and  year  out,  like  soulless 
machines  wound  up  and  set  going.  This  pause,  moreover,  is  not  a 
useless,  wearisome,  and  enervating  idleness ;  on  the  contrary,  traveling 
necessarily  excites  a  most  vivid  activity  of  mind ;  for  the  traveler  can- 
not be  satiated  with  examining  all  the  beauty  which  appears  every- 
where, in  nature  and  art  I  shall  never  forget  how  ovei'powering  was 
my  first  impression  upon  seeing  the  Alps,  the  Rhine  countiy,  the 
ocean ;  and  the  Strasbnrg  Minster,  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  m^ny 
other  such  things.  All  such  things  are  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  the  youth,  and  he  collects  in  his  memoty  a  treasure  of  splendid 
pictures  which  he  can  recall  with  pleasure  in  after  years,  perhaps  when 
unable  to  leave  home.  How  he  will  learn,  also,  in  such  journeys,  to 
know  his  beautiful  German  fatherland,  and  to  love  it  with  youthful 
afiection !  But  enough  of  traveling,  tlie  pleasure^ of  my  youth,  and  by 
th^  memory  of  it,  of  my  old  age. 

Having  sketched  the  bright  side  of  life  at  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen,  I  must  not  hide  the  dark  side. 

Whoever  has  read,  with  attention,  Meiners'  "Organization  and 
Management  of  the  German  Universities,"  has  found  an  account  of 
this  dark  side  in  the  former  days  of  Gottingen.  The  book  appeared 
in  1802,  when  the  author  was  prorector  there.  His  description  throws 
the  strongest  light  upon  the  traits  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Gottingen  ;  and 
how  does  he  begin  ?  What  does  he  say,  for  instance,  of  the  students  ? 
He  speaks  especially  of  those  from  leading  families ;  who,  he  thinks, 
give  tone  and  character  to  the  university.  As  at  that  time  such  young 
men  **of  condition*"  studied  almost  nothing  but  jurisprudence,  this 
fact  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  Meiners'  statement,  that  in  Ger- 
many jurisprudence  **  undeniably  held  the  highest  place,  medicine  the 
second,  theology  the  third." 

Meiners  discusses  the  duel  like  a  pedant  trying  to  appear  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  quite  unable  to  "  touch  the  honor"  of  those  of  high 
condition ;  and,  indeed,  having  more  consideration  for  that  than  for  his 
own  duty  as  magntficus.  He  repeatedly  uses  the  term  "  a  young  man 
of  condition,"  in  speaking  of  challenges  and  duels  by  such  persons. 

His  tone  is  very  difi'erent  in  speaking  of  the  poor  students  of  his 
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third  fiicnltjy  the  theological-  '*At  our  university/'  he  says,  "the 
period  seems  to  roe  not  &r  distanty^when  it  will  be  universally  con- 
sidered not  only  punishable,  but  ridiculous,  for  future  teachers  of 
Christ's  religion  to  be  demanding  satisfaction  with  the  sword  for 
insalts  received.''  These  future  teachers  of  Christ's  religion,  then, 
were  at  that  time  never  persons  "  of  condition."* 

Among  other  objections  to  the  examinations  at  Gdttingen,  Meiners 
cites  this :  that  the  wealthy  would  go  to  other  universities  to  escape 
them;  and  that  they  would  occasion  "still  fewer  well-born  and  wealthy 
joung  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the  sciences  than  heretofore." 
But  he  says  nothing  against  the  half-yearly  examinations  of  the  poor 
beneficiaries  (mostly  theological  students).  While  he  is  very  tender 
of  all  considerations  which  might  restrain  the  wealthy  and  well-born 
from  studying  at  Gdttingen,f  he  gives  advice^  on  the  other  hand,  for 
preventing  the  poor  from  attending  the  university.  "  Even  a  mod- 
erate number  of  industrious  young  persons,"  he  says,  "  with  whom  no 
&ult  can  be  found,  who  cannot  support  themselves  through  the  course, 
are  a  great  evil." 

Meiners'  remarks  on  gaming,  as  follows,  are  also  characteristic : 

"Flaying  hazard  will  never  be  stopped  at  universities  where  many  wealthy 
yonog  men  of  family  are  gathered  together.  .  .  .  Sons  hear  and  see  it 
going  on  from  their  earliest  childhood,  and  imitate  their  fathers  in  it  as  early 
ts  possible.  ...  A  few  years  since,  certain  jRrsons  convicted  of  playing 
haflurd,  declared  before  the  court  that  they  had  flayed  the  game  from  their 
childhood  in  their  parents'  houses,  that  they  thought  it  justifiable,  that  they 
knew  no  other  game,  and  that  they  should  continue,  when  they  had  leisure, 
to  play  it ;  and  they  were  content  to  sufifer  the  legal  penalty  for  it  when  dis- 
covered. Even  tutors  believe  it  to  be  a  good  plan  to  play  hasard  under  proper 
oversight^-on  the  prindple  of  acquainting  young  people  with  such  games,  and 
of  teadiing  them  early  to  play  with  moderation."! 

Every  count  sat,  at  lecture,  at  his  own  table — the  ^  count's  table ;" 
they  were  addressed  separately,  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture,  by  the 
title  of  *^  High  and  well-bom  lord  count,"  and  paid  a  double  fee.§ 

These  quotations  sufficiently  show  that,  when  I  came  to  Gottingen, 
students  from  high  families  did  actually  give  tone  and  character  to  the 
university.  This  shows  why  Meiners  laid  so  extraordinarily  much 
stress  on  the  behavior  of  the  students;  caring  more  for  the  varnish  on 
their  education  than  for  the  education  itself.  He  would  have  the  way 
of  thinking  of  the  high  nobility  prevail  at  the  university ;  and  hence 
his  opinions  on  the  duel,  playing  hazard,  <bc.    In  like  manner  he 

*  MelBen  tftenrwd  adheres  to  the  nnanswerable  jadgment  npon  the  dael,  given  by  his  col- 
ki^iM,  the  theoiogiaii  llicbMli&. 

t  Sven  hie  optnlons  on  the  dael  dearly  todleate  thla  delfeaey.  t  Meiners,  S80. 

IMeiBCia,  18S.  He  mentloDa,  also^  other  privllegea  of  eoants;  sneh  u  the  entering  their 
aaiiics  at  coming  In  a  separate  book ;  haying  n  seat  belbte  the  ooorti  Ao. 

5 
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expresses  himself,  wilh  remarkable  tenderness,  in  disagreement  with 
the  strictness  of  the  Gottingen  academical  laws,  not  only  against  wild 
howling  in  the  streets,  but  against  singing;  against  cries  both  otpereat 
and  vivat. 

According  to  him,  the  whole  university  ought,  like  the  single  stu- 
dents, to  be  always  careful  of  its  manners,  and  never  be  disagreeable 
to  any  high  personages  passing  through  it. 

I  had,  unfortunately,  an  opportunity  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  dark  side  of  this  varnished  academical  outside  behavior,  by  means 
of  a  very  dear  school-fellow  who  went  from  the  Gymnasium,  a  year 
before  me,  tp  Eriangen,  and  thence,  the  next  year,  to  Gottingen. 
Through  him  I  became  acquainted  with  some  students  who,  as  indeed 
gradually  became  apparent  to  both  of  us,  lived  in  a  manner  altogether 
vicious.  Nothing  was  at  first  perceptible,  except  that  they  were  pas- 
sionate hazard-players.  As  to  Meiners'  remark,  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  sons  of  good  families,  who  have,  from  childhood,  been  used  to 
see  their  fathers  playing,  should  bring  a  fondness  for  it  to  the  univer- 
sity with  them,  the  case  was  exactly  reversed  with  roe.  I  was  earn- 
estly warned,  by  my  parents,  against  dissipation;  but  they  never 
thought  of  warning  me  against  playing  hazard,  for  the  game  never 
entered  into  their  minds.  Thus  it  happened  that  I  was  led  into  play- 
ing. The  game  did  not  seem  to  me  a  sin,  but  a  matter  of  indifference. 
But  what  a  life  did  it  leaa  me  into  I  The  passion  got  entire  possession 
of  me,  and  made  me  indifferent  to  every  thing  which  I  had  before  loved 
most.  It  was  as  if  my  heart  had  frozen  to  ice  within  me.  I  thank 
God,  that  after  a  little,  I  had  the  great  good  foi-tune  to  have  ill-fortune 
at  play,  which  brought  me  to  reflection  upon  this  unholy  and  devilish 
occupation,  and  caused  me  to  make  a  fixed  resolution  to  give  it  up  at 
once,  and  forever. 

At  the  gaming-table  I  found  out  how  terribly  vicious  were  the  lives 
of  these  men — most  of  them  being  loathsomely  syphilitic.  God  pre- 
served me  from  any  dissipation  in  that  direction,  however,  by  means  of 
the  advice  which  my  father  had  impressed  strongly  on  me,  and  the 
fearful  warnings  which  I  saw  before  my  eyes.  And  yet  these  men 
belonged  to  that  "well-born"  class  who  passed  for  refined  people,  who 
understood  good  manners,  and  who  were  everywhere  invited  to  par- 
ties, and  who  shone  in  them. 

My  glance  into  this  abyss  of  moral  destruction  made  so  profound  an 
impression  upon  me  that,  for  a  time,  I  even  shut  myself  up  misan- 
thropically  from  everybody.  It  still  remains  with  me,  and  subsequent 
experience  has  strengthened  it.  It  may  be  imagined  how  much 
pleasure  I  received  when  the  Burschenschc^t  took  ground  earnestly  and 
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strongly  against  sach  abomiDations ;  and  how  decidedly  I  thought  it 
my  official  duty,  as  professor,  to  speak  everywhere  in  favor  of  that 
body.  To  my  encouragement,  I  found  an  exceedingly  true  friend,  al- 
together the  opposite  of  these  roues  ;  an  anima  Candida^  the  true  son 
of  his  mother,  remarkably  interested  in  his  profession,  that  of  juris- 
pmdence,  and  moreover,  a  competent  mathematician.  This  was  the 
present  Senior  of  the  University  of  Tubingen,  Chief  Councillor  of  Jus- 
tice von  Schrader. 

Not  to  conclude  the  account  of  my  Gottingen  experiences  with  a 
discord,  I  will  mention  an  occurrence  which  put  me  into  the  greatest 
excitement  This  was  the  coming  of  Goethe,  who,  in  the  summer  of 
1801,  went  to  Pyrmont  by  way  of  Gottingen.  Scarcely  had  it  become 
known  that  he  had  taken  lodgings  at  the  Crown  Inn,  when  we,  his 
enthusiastic  admirers,  determined  to  give  him  a  vivat,  at  the  risk  of 
being  taken  up  by  the  catch-poles. 

We  agreed  to  meet  in  the  evening,  before  the  Crown — ^Achim 
Amim,*  Ke8tner,f  Blumenbach's  son,  with  others,  being  the  most 
active.  We  were  all  punctual  at  the  moment  Amim  commenced 
the  vivaL,  and  we  all  joined  in  right  heartily,  but  thought  best  instantly 
to  scatter  in  every  direction.^ 

On  his  return  from  Pyrmont,  Goethe  spent  a  longer  time  in  G5ttin- 
gen,  lodging  at  Eramer^s  house,  where  I  myself  lodged.  Though  this 
delighted  me  much,  I  was  still  too  diffident  to  approach  him,  though 
I  saw  him  often.  One  evening  he  took  supper  with  some  professors 
and  students,  at  a  club,  presided  over  by  Bouterwek  and  Reinhard,§ 
and  which  had  been  sportively  named  the  Improvement  Club.  Some 
pedantic,  stiff  professors  gave  us  to  understand  that  it  did  not  corre- 
spond with  this  name,  that  we  gave  Goethe's  health,  with  cheers,  at 
table,  although  it  was  done  with  great  enthusiasm.|| 

*  In  tii«  soDimer  tenn  of  1801  I  wu  much  vith  Arnim  tnd  Brentano ;  both  had  been  1117 
friends  at  achooL 

t  Thia,  I  belieTe,  was  the  same  who  died  at  Bome  two  years  ^^  uniyersany  lamented.  We 
called  him  Lottiadea,  for  a  reason  which  appears  from  his  mother^s  correspondence,  the  publi- 
cation of  which,  by  my  dear  friend,  Councillor  B.  Wagner,  was  so  much  disliked  by  many 
personn 

X I  was  maeh  pleased  to  find  this  viwU  mentioned  by  Goethe  ( Work*^  1&40,  part  87,  p.  SI). 
He  says,  **  Putting  np  at  the  Crown,  in  Gdttlngen,  I  observed,  ss  twilight  came  on,  a  movement 
In  the  street;  students  came  and  went,  disappeared  in  side  streets,  and  appeared  again  in 
groupa.  At  last  there  arose,  all  al  ones,  a  friendly  vitat !  and  in  a  twinkling  every  thing  waa 
silent  I  was  informed  that  sach  demonstrations  were  prohibited,  and  was  the  more  pleased 
becaose  they  had  only  dared  to  greet  me  from  the  street,  in  passing  by."  80  little  did  the  curck' 
tor  jMrpetuJU  of  the  University  of  Jena  lympatfaize  with  this  over-scropnloos  prohlbitloB  1 

I  Editor  of  Burger's  Poems. 

t  Goethe^  Works,  zxvlL  93.  He  gives  a  very  ladlorooa  aooonnt  of  a  night-scene  at  Krimei^ 
hooae,  when,  between  the  barking  of  dogs  and  Misa  Krftmer*s  practlclog  trlUs,  be  fell  almott 
Into  despair.    I  have  often  beard  the  singer,  my  fellow-lodger. 
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C. — ^Hallb. 

At  Easter,  1803, 1  left  Gottingea  and  went  to  Halle,  the  reputation 
of  which  was  then  very  high,  on  account  of  the  celebrated  physician, 
Beil,  and  F.  A.  Wol£  I  had  labored  excessively  at  Gottingen.  The 
library,  access  to  which  was  made  very  easy  to  me  through  Beneke's 
friendly  interposition,  had  betrayed  me  into  an  immoderate  amount  of 
reading.  Some  recreation  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me.  This  I 
found,  by  hiring  a  summer  lodging  along  with  friends,  among  whom  were 
some  previous  school-fellows.  We  fixed  ourselves  in  the  house  known 
as  The  Bunch  of  Grapes,  beautifully  situated,  between  Halle  and 
Giebichenstein,  whose  garden  looked  down  from  a  height  upon  the 
Saale.  We  occupied  ourselves  mostly  with  reading  some  of  the  great 
poets.  We  formed  a  society,  which  we  called  by  the  somewhat 
doubtful  name  of  the  JBsthetic  Society ;  whose  members  applied  them- 
selves in  part  to  philosophical  studies,  and  in  part  to  poetry.  We  met 
weekly,  and  contributed  in  turn,  manuscript  articles  of  the  most  vari- 
ous kinds — historical,  aesthetic ;  some  poems,  translations,  prose  and 
poetical.  We  reckoned  ourselves  of  the  school  of  Schlegel.  With 
him  I  had  previously,  while  at  the  Gymnasium,  come  into  contact  in  a 
singular  way.  Kotsebue  had  written  his  ^  Hyperborean  Ass,"  a  satire 
on  the  brothers  Schlegel.  One  of  our  teachers,  who  hated  the  broth- 
ers, committed  the  mistake  of  reading  this  composition  to  us  in  the 
class.  How  this  should  have  appeared  to  us  as  it  did,  when  our 
teacher  was  so  high  an  authority  to  us,  I  do  not  know.  But  as  we 
did  not  like  it,  he  himself  permitted  us,  after  it,  to  read  A.  W.  Schle- 
gePs  answer  to  it,  '^  The  Triumphal  Arch  of  Herr  von  Kotzebue,"  and 
then  the  various  writings  of  the  romantic  school,  of  Tieck,  Wack- 
enroder,  Novalis,  Ac.  The  opinions  of  these  writers  upon  the  heroes 
of  ancient  and  modem  times  had  great  weight  with  us.  Dante,  Shak- 
speare,  Cervantes,  &c^  whom  they  praised  enthusiastically,  were  read 
by  us  with  eagerness;  while  we  neglected  other  authors,  such  as 
Wieiand,  for  example,  who  had  before  been  earnestly  recommended 
to  us.* 

In  the  Whitsuntide  vacation  of  1808  I  visited  Dresden  and  the 
Saxon  Switzerland.  The  Dresden  gallery  of  paintings,  in  particular, 
attracted  me.  It  would  carry  me  too  far,  were  I  here  to  speak  of  the 
pictures  which  gave  me  always  increasing  pleasure;  especially  the 

*  Wieiand  bad  prevlonaly  ranked  as  the  repreeentatlve  of  tbe  golden  afe  of  Germao  lltem- 
ture,  especially  bis  Agathon  and  Oberon»  It  is  incredible  how  his  aotborlty  was  shaken  by  the 
few  lines  of  the  CUaeio  JBtUetalis^  in  the  Athensnoi,  IL  840.  Onr  eyes  were  Arst  opened,  at  » 
•QbaeqiMot  time,  to  many  doabtlhl  and  exceptionable  Tiewa  of  the  lomanUc  school 
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Bifttine  Madonna — that  apparition  from  a  higher  world — of  the  Correq;- 
gioe,  Holbein's  Madonna,  the  Christ  of  John  Bellini,  Von  RuysdaePs 
and  Claude  Lorraine*s  landscapes. 

At  Michaelmas,  1803, 1  left  mj  summer  lodging  and  went  to  Halle, 
where  again  I  lodged  in  the  house  with  dear  friends.  One  was  the 
excellent  Winterfeld,  who  was  even  then  living  entirely  in  the  element 
of  nmaic.  Unfortunately,  we  had  some  other  fellow-lodgers,  who  lived 
in  so  ahamefully  debauched  a  manner,  that  at  Easter,  1804, 1  gave  up 
my  boarding-place,  and  procured  one  in  the  house  of  the  well-known 
eclectic  philosopher,  the  aged  Eberhard.  He  had  formerly  been  a 
preaober  at  Charlottenbarg,  near  Berlin,  and  was  thence  invited  to 
become  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle.  His  bearing  was  that  of  a 
polished  and  educated  Frenchman ;  such  as  used  to  be  that  of  many 
educated  Berliners.  He  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Nicolai,  that  of  the 
Universal  German  Library  (AlUgemeine  Deutfcher  Bihliotkek\  which 
so  long  wielded  the  critical  scepter  of  the  German  literary  world. 
Hamann  and  F.  H.  Jacobi,  at  an  earlier  period,  and  afterward  Fichte, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  the  romantic  school,  attacked  the  intellectual 
despotism  of  that  periodical,  and  it  is  now  obsolete. 

I  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  Wolf;  attending  all  his  lec- 
tures, from  Easter,  1803,  to  September,  1804,  except  his  course  on 
Matthew,  which  I  designedly  omitted,  not  wishing  to  become  familiar 
with  bis  views  in  that  direction.  Those  which  I  did  attend  were  on 
the  History  of  Greek  Literature,  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace, 
the  Menon  of  Plato,  the  Iliad,  and  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  As  I 
have,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  attempted  to  describe  Wolfs 
character,  I  will  here  only  mention  with  gratitude  that  he  assisted  me 
in  a  friendly  manner,  with  advice  and  books. 

A  cOTapanion  and  dear  friend  at  the  university,  Immanuel  Bekker, 
was  at  that  time  my  most  faithful,  pains-taking,  reliable  teacher.  He 
will  remember  how,  in  the  summer  of  1804,  we  read  Greek,  with 
little  intermission,  from  early  in  the  day  until  late  at  night,  often  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  most  beautiful  spot  of  the  lofty  bank  of  the  Saale, 
at  Giebichenstein.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years,  his  old  scholar  would 
once  more  offer  him  hearty  thanks. 

In  the  sunimer  of  1804  Goethe  came  to  Halle,  and  lodged,  not  as 
previously  at  Gttttingen,  in  the  same  house  with  me,  but  opposite  me, 
at  Wolf's  house.  Hie  street  was  not  very  wide,  and  I  could,  there- 
fore, see  him  often,  especially  when  he  sat  at  the  window  with  Wolf. 
But  I  did  not  speak  to  him  even  this  time ;  not  until  the  year  1808, 
when  I  was  introduced  to  him  in  Carlsbad,  as  a  pupil  of  Werner,  from 
Freiberg.    Goethe's  deep  interest  in  geognosy,  especially  in  Werner's 
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system,  made  him  put  himself  on  very  friendly  terms  with  me,  and  he 
questioned  me  very  fully  about  life  and  instruction  in  Freiberg. 

The  baths  of  Lanchstedt  are  two  miles  from  Halle.  The  Weimar 
stage  company  came  thither  every  summer  for  several  years.  Gk)ethe's 
biography  tells  how  much  he  was  interested  in  the  artistic  training  of 
this  troupe,  and  how  much  pains  he  took  to  substitute  classical  plays 
for  the  usual  miserable  ones.  It  may  be  imagined  how  much  delight 
this  theater  afforded  us.  They  represented  Julius  CiBsar,  Othello,  The 
Natural  Daughter,  The  Bride  of  Messina,  William  Tell,  and  Jery  and 
Bately.  When  Fiiedrich  SchlegeFs  Alarcos  was  produced,  we  thought 
it  our  duty  to  support  the  tragedy  against  the  anti-Schlegelian  party, 
although  our  admiration,  being  founded  on  principle,  was  somewhat 
Gool.  Wallenstein'«  Camp  was  excellently  given.  The  numerous  per- 
sons, notwithstanding  the  apparently  confused  and  pell-mell  movements 
of  the  piece,  represented  in  a  manner  so  wonderfully  good,  one  artistic 
group  after  another,  that  we  seemed  to  have  before  our  eyes,  in  the  little 
theater,  the  whole  of  the  rude  and  troubled  life  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
This  picture  of  restless,  homeless  warfare,  in  the  constant  face  of  death, 
made  a  profoundly  tragic  impression  upon  the  spectators. 

Schiller  came  to  Lauchstedt,  being  then  near  the  end  of  his  life. 
While  Goethe,  in  the  beauty  and  power  of  full  health,  wore  an  impe- 
rial geniality  of  aspect,  Schiller  had  nothing  extraordinary  or  imposing 
in  his  appearance,  but  seemed  modest,  reflective,  and  withdrawn  within 
himself.  We  approached  the  great  poet  as  much  as  civility  permitted, 
and  ate  at  the  public  table  with  him,  where  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  tat  nearly  opposite  him.  In  the  evening  we  gave  him  a  tnvat^ 
with  music  The  wretched  band  of  music  had  been  directed  to  play 
melodies  to  songs  by  Schiller ;  but  they  only  knew  that  threadbare 
and  almost  vulgarized  one  of  "Pleasures,  rays  of  beauteous  gods.** 
But  the  kind-hearted  poet  did  not  shame  our  good-will,  and  thanked 
us  most  heartily. 

At  Michaelmas,  1804,  I  had  to  leave  the  university  and  go  from 
Halle  to  remain  in  my  father's  house  at  Dessau.  This  parting  from 
the  university  was  very  painful  to  me.  I  had  to  give  up  so  much  in 
which  my  whole  soul  was  interested,  to  lose  sight  of  aims  in  life  just 
coming  into  view,  to  resign  all  my  wishes  and  hopes,  aAd  to  enter  a 
prosaic  every-day  life  among  law-papers.*  While  in  this  uncomfort- 
able state  of  mind,  I  received  a  letter  from  an  intimate  friend  at  Halle. 
^  You  must,"  he  said,  ^  positively  come  back  to  Halle  for  one  half-year. 
Steffens  is  come;  only  become  acquainted  with  him;  he  is  exactly 

*  Snch  waa,  with  mjMlf  Md  many  other  of  mf  vtadent  friends,  ttie  opposition  of  the  ide 
oTstadent-lifeMd  Phllister-llfe. 
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tke  man  for  you."    This  letter  only  expressed  my  own  ardent  desires,* 
and  I  earnestly  besought  my  father  to  permit  roe  to  return  once  more 
to  Halle.    Although  my  joy  was  great  at  his  consent,  still  I  had  no 
idea  how  profound  an  influence  that  consent  was  to  have  upon  my 
whole  aftei^life. 

To  return  to  my  university  life. 

Having  returned  to  Halle,  I  attended  Steffens'  lectures  on  the  inter- 
nal history  of  the  earth.  These  had  a  very  remarkable  influence  upon 
me.  Above  all,  I  was  impressed  with  Steffens'  great  idea  that  the 
earth  has  a  history.  This  idea  was  neither  brought  out  as  an  appa- 
rition of  earth-giants,  so  as  to  prevent  bold  investigations  by  mere 
men,  nor  as  a  mere  accident,  without  connection  or  basis.  I  learned, 
for  the  first  time,  that  Werner  had  based  a  history  of  the  development 
of  the  earth  upon  observations  made  at  the  present  day ;  how  the  old- 
est mountains  contain  no  traces  of  fosal  animals  and  plants ;  how  these 
are  gradually  found  in  the  younger  mountain  formations,  and  stand 
out  individually  from  the  general  mass  of  the  stone.  Man,  according 
to  Steflfens,  was  the  most  individualized  and  independent  creature ;  the 
crown  and  key-stone  of  the  earthly  creation. 

Steffens^  ^  Conlributions  to  the  Internal  History  of  Nature^^  so  full 
of  genius,  were  the  basis  of  his  lectures.  He  himself  considered  these 
views  as  the  masterpiece  of  his  life.  He  wrote  them  at  Freiberg,  in 
1801,  under  the  inspiration  of  Werner's  explanation  of  the  epochs  of 
mountain  formations,  but  had  based  more  deeply  and  developed  more 
widely  the  views  of  his  master.  This  he  did  in  one  treatise  in  them, 
entitled,  '^froof  that  nitrogen  and  carbon  are  the  representatives  of 
magnetism  in  chemical  processes.'^  A  second  treatise  is  entitled, 
"Nature,  by  its  whole  organization,  seeks  only  the  most  individual 
development"  Here  Steffens  steps  behind  Werner's  scientific  circle, 
and  characterizes,  in  sketches  full  of  genius,  the  development  of  the 
classes  of  animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  as  one  graded  indi- 
vidualization. He  closes  with  the  words,  ^  He  whom  nature  permits 
to  find  her  harmonies  within  himself,  who  finds  a  whole  infinite 
world  within  himself,  is  the  most  individualized  creation;  and  is  the 
consecrated  priest  of  nature." 

Goethe  and  Schelling  had  the  greatest  infiuence  upon  Steffens,  he 
having  become  acquainted  with  them  while  a  young  man,  in  1709. 
This  occasioned  the  dedication  of  his  contributions  to  Goethe ;  and  the 
work  itself  shows  a  close  adherence  to  Schelling. 

But  how  thoroughly  is  Steffens'  work  forgotten  I  It  is  sad  to  see 
how  eagerly,  and  with  what  restless  haste  the  present  generation  drives 
forward,  looking  and  aspiring  forward  only,  without  looking  back  at 
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all  upon  the  past  And  yet  very  much  could  be  learned  from  our  pre- 
decessors. Inej  did  not  divide  and  loee  themselves  in  an  infinite 
number  of  single  things ;  indeed,  compared  with  ourselves,  they  poe* 
sessed  but  a  small  treasure  of  knowledge.  But  they  were  faithful  in  a 
few  things,  and  put  their  money  at  usury ;  holding  their  intellectual 
powers  compactly  together,  and  living  in  great  presentiments.  They 
drew  the  sketches  for  mighty  edifices.  And  even  though  they  had 
not  building  materials  enough  to  complete  them,  and  sometimes  used 
bad  ones,  still  their  successors  cannot  exalt  themselves  over  them  for 
it,  merely  on  the  ground  of  having  had  access  to  the  richer  and  better 
materials  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  accumulated.  Indeed, 
they  have  even  the  stronger  claim  to  rank  as  masters,  because,  with 
such  materials,  they  built  in  a  firm,  symmetrical,  and  workmanlike 
manner.   • 

Before  very  long  I  came  in  closer  contact  with  my  beloved  teacher, 
and  visited  him  daily.  He  introduced  me  to  the  family  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Kapellmeister  Rcichardt  in  Giebichenstein,  whose  hospitable  dwell- 
ing was  visited,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  by  the  most  eminent 
men,  such  as  Goethe,  Jean  Paul,  Voss,  Fichte,  Schelling,  brothers 
Schlegel,  Tieck,  Novalis,  Amim,  ^c.  The  most  prominent  membera 
'  of  the  University  of  Halle  were  also  to  be  seen  in  the  family  circle  of 
the  Reichardts.  Thus,  Wolf  was  often  at  Giebichenstein.  But  the 
most  intimate  member  of  the  circle  was  Schleiermacher,  who  had  been 
invited  to  Halle  together  with  Steffens,  and  was  his  most  intimate 
friend.  Their  mutual  relations  will  elucidate  what  Goethe  says  of  his 
connection  with  Schiller.  That  is,  they  were  of  the  most  entirely 
opposite  natnre  and  character,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  were  supple- 
mentary and  attracted  to  each  other.  Steflfens,  then  thirty-one  years 
old,  was  a  handsome,  intellectual  man,  very  lively,  easily  excited,  often 
flying  into  a  great  passion,  though  of  the  utmost  goodness  of  heart, 
imaginative,  truly  eloquent ;  indeed  a  bom  orator,  hurried  on  by  the 
fullness  of  his  own  feelings,  and  therefore  carrying  away  his  hearers  by 
his  enthusiastic  speech.  His  lectures,  in  which,  as  in  the  ancient; 
natural  philosophy,  science  rose  upon  the  wings  of  poetry,  absorbed 
us  wonderfully.  His  oration  for  war,  delivered  at  Breslau,  in  Febm* 
ary,  1813,  had  a  most  powerful  influence;  and  a  second,  against  the 
French,  at  the  market  in  Marburg,  in  October,  1815,  to  the  people 
gathered  about  him,  so  excited  them  that  such  partisans  of  the  French 
as  happened  to  be  there  were  scarcely  rescued  from  their  hands  by 
being  locked  up  in  the  common  prison. 

Schleiermacher  was  entirely  different  from  Steffens;  being  a  small, 
quiet,  and  thoroughly  discreet  man.    In  society  he  never  fell  into 
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hanaigiie8»  He  attended  closely  to  what  others  said,  understood  it 
clearly,  and  agreed  or  opposed,  with  his  well-known  and  peculiar  dia- 
lectic keenness  and  skill.  He  never  was  seen  excited  into  a  passion; 
and  even  when  his  anger  was  aroused,  he  expressed  it  powerfully,  but 
always  calmly,  and  not  without  measure.  He  maintained  constant 
control  over  himself,  enongh  to  enable  him  to  fix  his  attention  upon 
tilings  for  the  full  comprehension  of  which  he  had  no  gift;  and  thus 
always  appeared  judicious,  even  in  respect  to  matters  not  familiar  to 
him.  The  almost  tyrannical  dominion  which  he  had  and  exerted  over 
himself,  was  shown,  even  most  strikingly)  in  little  things.  In  a  oontro* 
versy,  for  example,  whether  the  Low  German  pronunciation  of  sp^  st, 
4sc^  was  more  correct  and  euphonious  than  the  South  German,  which 
would  say  schp,  scht^  as  in  9chpiiz  for  8pitz^  he  declared  for  the  for* 
mer.  But,  it  was  answered,  why  do  you  not  pronounce  accordingly 
in  the  desk )  Instead  of  alleging  in  reply  his  habitude  from  youth  up, 
he  said  ''I  will,  beginning  with  next  Sunday;"  and  I  have  been 
assured  that  he  never  afterward  violated  the  promise. 

Many  students  became  followers  of  Steffens  and  Schleiermacher. 
Ihese  were  divided  according  to  their  preferences  for  science  or  the- 
ory, or  for  the  lectures  of  one  or  the  other.  But  this  never  grew 
into  the  distinct  development  of  two  opposing  schools,  or  even  parties. 
As  the  two  teachers  were  friends,  who  promoted  each  the  good  of  the 
other,  so  the  same  was  true  of  the  pupils  of  each.  It  was  also  a 
characteristic  &ct  that  neither  Steffens  nor  Schleiermacher  was  jealous 
of  the  pupils  of  the  other.  I  never  attended  one  lecture  of  Schleier^ 
macher,  and  yet  he  was,  in  every  respect,  as  friendly  to  me  as  he  could 
have  been  to  his  most  faithful  and  punctual  hearer.  He  saw  how  pro- 
foundly I  was  intereated  in  the  results  of  geological  investigations,  and 
thought  it  entirely  a  matter  of  course  that  I  should  adhere  especially 
to  Steffens.  I  once  had  the  confidence  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  Stef- 
fens and  Schleiermacher,  that  I  was  no  friend  to  dialectical  talking 
backward  and  forward,  of  long  circuits  about  the  truth,  but  that  I 
preferred  profound  and  compact  aphorisms,  which  bring  the  truth 
directly  before  the  eye,  are  simple  in  form,  and  need  no  such  para- 
phrases. With  the  greatest  reverence  and  love  for  our  teachers,  such 
was  the  fi;eedom  with  which  we  might  express  ourselves  before  them* 
Accordingly,  my  presumptuous  self-confidence  in  this  case  was  wisely 
answered,  and  they  gave  me  examples  in  Socratic  dialectics,  with 
friendly  irony;  but  this  without  any  the  least  disturbance  of  my 
relations  with  Schleiermacher. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  conversations  and  discussions 
in  our  circle  were  too  exclusively  on  scientific  subjects.    But  this  was 
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not  at  all  the  case.  The  most  eager  zeal  of  our  Bcientific  conversationft 
was  relieved  by  the  participation  of  ladies  in  them;  and  the  talking 
ceased  whenever  their  very  excellent  singing  commenced.  They  exe- 
cuted with  pure  and  beautiful  voices,  and  in  a  pure  style,  the  best 
music  from  Palestrina,  Leonardo  Leo,  Durante,  Handel,  and  others. 

This  side  of  our  academical  life  I  felt  obliged  to  glance  at ;  indeed 
no  one  could  omit  it  who  should  desire  to  characterize  the  influence  of 
Steffens  and  Schleiermacher  at  that  important  period.* 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  spend,  also,  the  summer  term  of  1805  at  the 
university.f  In  that  summer  Gall  visited  Halle,  and  lectured  on  his 
theory  of  the  brain,  which  was  then  making  a  great  excitement.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  definite  local  protuberances  of  the  skull  indicate  defi- 
nite endowments ;  organs  of  good  and  bad  qualities.  Thus,  he  found 
an  organ  for  religion,  and  one  for  murder,  and  another  for  thejft  Gall 
had  more  remarkable  hearers  in  Halle  than  anywhere  else ;  eminent 
men  with  eminent  skulls,  which  we,  the  other  hearers,  during  the  lec- 
tures, used  diligently  for  models.  Above  all,  there  was  Goethe's  mag- 
nificent head,  whose  lofty,  mighty  forehead  showed  no  particular 
prominent  organ ;  thus  indicating  a  great,  symmetrical,  all-sided,  calm 
organization.  Near  him  sat  Wol(  whose  forehead,  by  the  prominence 
over  the  eyes  and  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  indicated  critical  tendencies. 
Steffens,  Schleiermacher,  and  Beil  were  also  among  the  audience. 

At  the  end  of  Gall's  lectures,  Steffens  made  known  that  he  should 
come  out  against  them.    The  new  osteological  theory  of  predestination 
had  displeased  him;  and  doubly,  because  it  threatened  to  interfere, 
with  established  things  to  an  incredible  extent.    He  delivered  three 
lectures,  which  have  appeared  in  print 

A  &ithful  teacher  should  be  interested,  not  on]y  in  his  own  special 


*  steffens''  Aulobioffraphy,  Yftrnhagen's  RecoUeoUtmt  (vol  ii.),  and  Schleiermacher^  let- 
ters of  Uie  period,  all  agree  with  me  in  thi&  Bat  this  is  not  the  pUee  to  describe  falljr  tbo 
pleasant  garden  life  of  Glebichensteln,  or  the  never  to  be  forgotten  evenings  with  Steffens. 

t  In  the  beginning  of  the  spring  a  very  dear  friend,  Bartholin,  and  I,  accompanied  Steffens 
and  Schleiermacher  to  the  Petersberg,  where  we  staid  from  Friday  to  early  Sunday  morning, 
On  Saturday  we  saw  a  most  beantifUl  snnset,  whose  silence  was  brolten  only  by  the  sound  of  the 
bells  of  innamerable  villages,  ringing  from  the  plain  below  as.  We  sat  anlil  after  midnight, 
eiOoyiog  a  most  lively  conversaUon  between  onr  teachers.  This,  however,  ended  early  San- 
day  morning,  for  Schleiermacher  was  to  preach  the  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  late  queen  dow- 
ager of  Prassia,  at  nine  o'clock,  in  Hallei  In  order  to  meditate  the  better,  be  walked  twenty  or 
thirty  steps  in  advance  of  us.  We  arrived  at  Halle  so  late  that  he  had  barely  Ume  to  dress  in 
the  utmost  haste  and  ascend  the  pulpit;  yet  no  one  could  see  in  the  sermon  any  marks  of  his 
almost  sleepless  night  and  Journey  on  foot;  so  clear  and  thoughtful  was  it  I  felt  obliged  to 
mention  this  pleasure  ezeursion,  ss  it  had  so  Important  an  Inflnence  upon  the  mutual  under- 
standing^ recognition,  and  friendship  of  Schleiermacher  and  Steffens;  as  appears  tt<an  Steffens* 
account,  and  from  a  lettel*  of  Schleiermacher  to  Fran  Hers.  In  one  point  I  quite  agree  with 
Schleiermaoher ;  namely,  In  bis  stetement  that  he  and  Steffens  were  accompanied  by  two 
•todeatfl. 
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followers,  bat  in  every  thing  which  maj  promote  the  development  of 
the  individual  gifts  of  each  ^f  his  hearers.  Such  a  faithful  teacher 
was  Steffens ;  who  urged  me  earnestly  to  go  to  Freiberg  and  attend 
Werner's  lectures. 

I  had  been  profoundly  stimulated  by  Steffens,  and  even  almost  daz* 
zled  by  his  brilliant  fireworks,  compounded  of  varied  pictures  of  nature, 
and  vast  predictions ;  and  Wemei^s  geognostic  expositions  affected  me 
like  a  miid  light;  quieting  and  calming.  He  was  not  so  mystical, 
nor  poetically  comprehensive  as  Steffens;  bat  he  gave  me  firmness 
and  fixed  views ;  and  the  sense  of  truth,  founded  directly  upon  the 
mountains^  and  comprehended  by  a  clear  and  intelligent  mind. 

Alter  the  close  of  Werner's  lectures  I  returned  to  Halle,  remained 
there  until  September,  1816,  and  then  returned  to  Freiberg.  In  Octo- 
ber the  terrible  period  of  the  French  domination  commenced.  After 
the  battle  of  Jena,  Napoleon  came  to  Halle  and  dissolved  the  univer- 
sity. Steffens  returned  to  Denmark ;  and  Wolf,  Schleiermacher,  and 
Beil  were  afterward  invited  to  Berlin.  Jerome,  when  king  of  West- 
phalia, re-established  the  university  at  Halle.  Steffens  returned,  but 
complained^  with  a  sad  heart,  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  pleasant 
life  formerly  existing  there.  And  how  could  it  flourish  and  blossom 
under  the  hateful  dominion  of  foreigners,  so  degrading  to  Germany  ? 

Before  I  now  take  leave  of  Halle  for  many  years,  I  will  name  some, 
few  of  those  who  studied  there  between  1799  and  1800:  Achim 
Amim,  Yon  der  Hagen,  Nasse,  and  my  brother  Friedrich,  among  the 
earlier  ones;  and  later,  Boeckh,  Immanuel  Bekker,  the  theologians 
Theremin,  David  Schultz,  Scheibel,  Strauss,  Kniewel,  Neander;  and 
also  Varnhagen,  Winterfeld,  A  Marwitz,  Dahlmann,  the  younger 
Schamhorst,  Przystanowski.  Most  of  these  belonged  to  the  circle  of 
Steffens  and  Schleiermacher,*  and  have  since  become  known  and 
celebrated  as  authors ;  and  many  more  might  be  named,  who  have  not 
written,  but  who  have  proved  themselves,  and  still  are  proving  them- 
selves, in  actual  life,  most  valuable  men. 

The  well-known  and  remarkable  variety  of  character  among  those 
just  mentioned  is  the  best  proof  that  there  was  in  Halle,  at  that  time, 
no  such  uniform  school  as  was  that  of  Hegel  afterward.  In  Wolf, 
Schleiermacher,  and  Steffens,  we  had  three  teachers  of  character  so 
different  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  imitating  them  all.  This  directed 
us  the  more  to  the  noble,  free  spirit  of  all  three ;  who  cared  not  at 
all  for  a  troop  of  parroting  and  aping  scholars. 


•  Pert  of  them  an  dMcrllMd  ta  Btoffeitt*  **  AuMdographf,"*  toL  t.  ;  and  by  Varnhigra,  in 
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It  was  asked  whether,  in  a  history  of  the  German  Universities, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  be  said  of  any  students  except  such  as 
belonged  to  the  societies — Laind^maniaehafUn  and  Orders  ?  And  the 
answer  was,  there  were  many  students  who  belonged  to  no  such  soci- 
ety, but  formed  circles  of  friends,  without  any  statutes  whatever,  but 
yet  with  a  very  definite  character,  with  common  ideals,  a  common 
work,  and  an  endeavor  after  a  common  purpose.  I  said  that  I  had 
known  such  circles,  and  had  been  a  member  of  them. 

It  seemed  to  me  very  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible  to  describe 
these  circles  by  any  abstract  representations ;  and  I  therefore  resolved 
to  give^  instead,  some  account  of  my  own  student  life. 

If  any  reader  is  dissatisfied  at  my  giving  so  many  details  of  my  own 
pursuits,  I  may  reply  that  this  has  served  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a 
picture  of  my  own  variously  directed  industry.  Many  others,  of  like 
views  with  myself,  labored  in  like  manner.  Even  in  Gdttingen,  and 
much  more  strongly  in  Halle,  we  had,  firmly  fixed  before  us,  a  noble 
ideal  of  mental  development,  which  we  labored  after  with  the  most 
persevering  effort. 

In  order  to  fill  up  the  chasm  between  my  student  life  and  my  aca- 
demical professorship,  I  may  mention  briefly  that  I  studied  from  1 806 
to  1808  at  Freiberg;  made  some  geognostical  journeys  in  company 
with  a  dear  fr^nd.  State  Councilor  Von  Engelhardt,  lately  deceased, 
in  Dorpat;  livea  in  Paris  from  September,  1808,  to  June,  1809  ;*  went 
in  October,  1809,  to  Pestalozzi,  at  Yverdun,  remained  there  to  the 
end  of  April,  1810;  wrote  my  first  book  in  the  summer  of  1810,  at 
Nuremberg,  at  the  house  of  my  beloved  friend  Schubert,  then  went 
to  Berlin,  and  there  received  an  official  appointment,  in  December  of 
the  same  year. 

D.— Breslau.    (1810-1817.) 

In  December,  1810,  I  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  Chief 
Mining  Superintendant  Gerhard,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian 
department  of  mines.  I  accompanied  him  on  his  official  journeys,  and 
thus  came  to  Breslau,  in  May,  1811.  Here  he  directed  me  to  make 
out  instructions  for  a  geologist  who  was  to  be  sent  to  investigate  the 
Silesian  mountains.  These,  as  I  drew  them,  required  a  great  deal 
from  the  geologist.  When  I  handed  them  to  the  superintendent,  he 
returned  them  to  me,  much  to  my  astonishment.  ^The  instructions 
are  for  yourself;"  said  he,  "  you  are  to  make  the  examination." 

I  left  immediately,  and  although  it  was  in  the  heat  of  summer, 


*  An  ioooQBt  of  my  Hlie  and  itndtas  »t  Freiberg  and  Puis  is  giren  in  mjr  **  JRfoenaiMOMi 
Worl^'*  part  tL  pp.  1-^ 
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made  mj  trip  through  the  monntains  with  great  seal.    At  this  lime 
the  UDiveTBity  of  Breslau  was  organised.    The  appointees  might  be 
divided  iitto  three  classes.    The  first  were  accomplished  Catholic  pro- 
fessors, some  of  them  having  formerly  been  Jesuits,  and  all  having  be- 
longed to  the  Catholic  University  at  Breslau,  founded  in  1708.    The 
second  were  Protestant  professors,  members  of  the  University  of  Frank- 
fort, dissolved  in  1810.    Among  these  were  the  lexicographer  and 
philologist,  Schneider ;  the  theologian,  David  Schultz ;  the  physician, 
Berends,  ^c    In  the  third  class  were  men  invited  from  very  various 
places :  as  Link,  Steffens,  Yon  der  Hagen ;  the  mathematician,  Brandes ; 
the  old  Sprickmann,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Gottingen  Society; 
Passow,  my  brother  Friedrich  and  myself;  and,  a  little  later,  Wach- 
ler.     My  appointment  was  that  of  Professor  of  Mountain  Mineralogy. 
Having  come  to  Breslau,  I  received,  for  use  in  my  lectures  on 
oryct<^osy,  an  exceedingly  meager  collection  of  minerals.     They 
came  originally  from  the  minister.  Count  Reden ;  but  unfortunately, 
Chief  Mining  Superintendent  Karsten  had  already  selected  out  the 
best  part  of  them  for  the  Berlin  collection.    I  was  placed  in  a  most 
uncomfortable  condition,  for  the  specimens  given  me  were  not  sufficient 
for  my  use  in  teaching ;  and  were,  besides,  so  dirty  that  I  had  my 
bands  full  in  cleaning  them  during  the  winter  term  of  1811-12. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  almost  glad  to  serve  two  mas- 
ters— ^for  besides  my  professorship,  I  was  appointed  Mtning  Councilor 
in  the  mining  department  of  Breslau.  In  this  capacity  I  continued 
my  investigations  of  the  Silesian  mountains  during  the  summer  of  1812. 
Teaching  mineralogy,  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  means,  could 
not,  of  couree,  give  me  much  pleasure.  I  was  in  the  case  of  a  profes- 
sor of  exegesis  without  a  Bible,  a  professor  of  the  Roman  law  without 
the  Pandects,  an  anatomist  without  a  subject  I  had,  nevertheless,  in 
the  winter  term  of  1812-13,  five  hearers ;  who,  as  I  very  soon  saw, 
imbibed  a  general  impression  that  mineralogy  could  be  taught  without 
minerals. 

I  cannot  tell  how  painful  these  lectures  were  to  me,  and  how  I  tor- 
mented myself  in  trying  to  do  what  was  impossible.  The  spring  of 
1813  freed  me  from  my  comfortless  position.  Of  Napoleon's  army, 
smitten  by  God,  only  a  remnant  returned  from  Russia.  The  time  for 
freeing  Germany  was  come ;  the  King  of  Prussia  had,  by  his  procla- 
mation of  February,  summoned  volunteers  to  Breslau,  where  he  him- 
self^ BlUcher,  Stein,  Schamhorst,  Gneisenau,  and  the  best  blood  of  his 
people  were  gathered.  Crowds  of  youth,  gathering  to  the  call  of  their 
king,  burned  with  zeal  to  be  led  against  the  French,  and  to  free  their 
fiitherland  from  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.    But  the  king  hesitated 
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long  before  declaring  war.  Steffens,  without  waiting  for  this  declara- 
tion, delivered  that  remarkable  and  enthusiastic  oration  to  the  stu- 
dents, in  which  he  called  upon  them  to  take  up  arms  for  their  country. 
This  was  a  torch  thrown  upon  powder ;  Steffens  had  spoken  out  wliat 
had  long  been  in  the  hearts  of  the  youths.  All  offered  themselves  for 
service,  except  those  for  whom  it  was  an  absolute  impossibility.  The 
academical  lectures  were  discontinued  at  once;  military  drills  took 
their  place,  and  all  Breslan  was  one  gi*eat  encampment 

Steffens  was  placed  in  the  guard ;  and  has  himself  related  his  ex- 
perience during  the  war.  I  entered  the  Silesian  militia,  and  was  after- 
ward appointed  on  Blticher's  general  staff.  I  have  described  my  life, 
during  that  extraordinary  period,  in  a  little  work  entitled  ^Becollec- 
tionsoftke  years  1813  and  1814." 

In  June,  1814, 1  returned  from  Paris  to  Breslan.  The  university 
was  still  in  disorder,  and  I  had  leisure  to  complete  my  researches  in 
the  mountains.  During  the  winter  of  1814-15,  its  members  gradually 
reassembled.  •  Having  labored  unremittingly,  almost  four  years,  t» 
procure  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  minerals,  I  at  last  succeeded  in 
having  purchased  the  collection  of  the  deceased  mineralogist,  Mender ; 
which  was  considered  the  best  in  Freiberg,  after  that  of  Werner. 

My  thoughts  were  now  fully  occupied  with  the  hope  of  thenceforth 
fulfilling  effectually  my  vocation  as  a  teacher,  when  suddenly  the  news 
came,  **He  is  out  again — Napoleon  has  escaped  from  Elba;"  and 
soon, "'  He  is  in  Paris."  Most  of  the  volunteer  youth  were  still  with  their 
standards;  older  volunteers  agreed  to  serve  again  in  case  of  need; 
although  this  did  not  appear  to  exist,  all  the  allied  forces  being  yet  in 
readiness  for  immediate  service. 

The  battle  of  Belle  Alliance  and  the  second  taking  of  Paris  brought 
the  war  to  a  close.  While  the  thoughts  of  all  had  hitherto  only 
extended  to  the  rescue  of  Germany  from  the  French  tyranny,  they  now 
included  the  pui*pose  of  freeing  and  purifying  her  from  evils  which 
were  in  part  ancient  and  deep-rooted,  and  in  part  only  the  consequence 
of  the  poisonous  French  influence. 

The  younger  portion  of  Germany,  especially,  was  seized  with  a 
noble  enthusiasm.  The  influence  of  the  war  of  freedom  upon  the  uni- 
versities was  immeasurable.  The  young  men,  who  at  the  summons 
of  the  king  had  entered  the  army  by  thousands,  and  had  fought  honor- 
ably in  its  great  battles,  returned  to  the  universities  in  1815  and  1816, 
to  continue  the  studies  which  the  war  had  interrupted.  In  the  short 
space  of  three  years,  in  which  Europe  lived  through  more  than  in 
three  centuries  before,  was  our  youth  metamorphosed.  •  Enchanted,  as 
it  were,  previously,  in  the  chains  of  ignoble  and  even  vulgar  academic 
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cal  habits,  tfaej  now  felt  themselves  released,  by  the  most  lofty  experi- 
ences. Thus  they  were  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  false  honor,  and 
saw  the  Comment  in  its  true  form,  as  did  Titania  her  beloved,  when 
freed  from  her  delusion.  True  honor  and  courage,  devoted  to  the 
c^use  of  their  country  alone,  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  that  imp, 
the  frantic  ^' point  of  honor,"  which  was,  by  an  unnatural,  sickly  sensi- 
bility, finding  itself  wounded  everywhere,  and  seeking  duels  about 
nothing  at  all*  These  contemptible  customs,  partly  derived  from  the 
French,  must  have  appeared  in  a  sufficiently  disgraceful  light  to  young 
men  who  had  fought  at  Dennewitz  and  Leipzig. 

As  in  relation  to  honor,  so,  in  the  place  of  the  former  foolish  aca- 
demical looseness  of  morals,  were  substituted,  in  the  students  who  re- 
turned from  the  war,  purer  moral  ideas  and  principles.  The  reality  of 
life  and  death  had  appeared  to  them,  and  had  made  an  impression 
upon  them.  Many  of  the  volunteers  had  been  Turners  before  the  war ; 
and  they  returned  to  those  exercises  after  it,  with  redoubled  zeal. 

The  student  songs,  partly  renommist  and  obscene,  partly  absurdly 
sentimental,  were  replaced  by  others,  pure  and  powerful ;  and  especi-r 
ally  by  patriotic  ones. 

The  love  of  country,  awakened  and  strengthened  in  the  volunteers 
by  the  war,  longed  after  the  unity  and  unanimity  of  Germany.  The 
LandMmannschaflen,  at  enmity  among  themselves,  appeared  to  them 
enemies  of  that  unity  and  unanimity. 

Together  with  patriotism  was  awakened  in  them  a  respect  for 
Christianity ;  a  feeling,  though  indistinct  and  undeveloped,  that  Ger- 
many, without  Christianity,  is  helpless  and  lost  Their  motto  in  the 
war  was,  "  With  God,  for  king  and  fatherland." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  youths,  who  had  fought  like  men 
for  tneir  country,  should  after  the  war  have  conceived  the  idea  that 
that  country,  freed  and  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  who 
fell  in  battle,  should  now  go  forward,  purified  and  renewed. 

All  these  elements,  springing  from  the  war  of  freedom,  found  their 
expression  in  the  Burschenschaft,  which  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  Turners.    Of  these  we  shall  now  proceed  to  speak. 

*  Most  of  th«  preTlotu  daels  in  Hftlle  had  originated  **  on  aoooant  of  the  broad  atonei"  If 
*  two  itadeots  met  npon  this,  neither  woald  tarn  out ;  or  it  he  did,  he  made  Just  aa  little  room 
•s  poflBlble,  BO  as  b<^  to  appear  a  eoward.  If  Uiey  toaehed,  eren  in  the  least,  Uie  rule  was  that 
a  challenge  Jbllowed.  This  **  broad  stone**  was  the  sammit  stone  of  a  somewhat  arched  pave- 
ment In  order  to  pat  an  end  to  these  pitlAal  duels,  the  pavement  was  altered  so  that  Uie 
"  broad  stone**  disappeared.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  somewhat  volgar  itiident*B0Dg^ "  O  Jenim, 
Jenuo,  JemiB. 
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q^Btem,  made  him  put  himself  on  very  friendly  terms  with  me,  and  he 
questioned  me  very  fully  about  life  and  instruction  in  Freiberg. 

The  baths  of  Lauchstedt  are  two  miles  from  Halle.  The  Weimar 
stage  company  came  thither  every  summer  for  several  years.  Ooethe's 
biography  tells  how  much  he  was  interested  in  the  artistic  training  of 
this  troupe,  and  how  much  pains  he  took  to  substitute  classical  plays 
for  the  usual  miserable  ones.  It  may  be  imagined  how  much  delight 
this  theater  afforded  us.  They  represented  Julius  CiBsar,  Othello,  The 
Natural  Daughter,  The  Bride  of  Messina,  William  Tell,  and  Jery  and 
Bately.  When  Friedrich  Schlegel's  Alarcos  was  produced,  we  thought 
it  our  duty  to  support  the  tri^edy  against  the  anti-Schlegelian  party, 
although  our  admiration,  being  founded  on  principle,  was  somewhat 
cool.  Wallenstein's  Camp  was  excellently  given.  The  numerous  per- 
sons, notwithstanding  the  apparently  confused  and  pell-mell  movements 
of  the  piece,  represented  in  a  manner  so  wonderfully  good,  one  artistic 
group  after  another,  that  we  seemed  to  have  before  our  eyes,  in  the  little 
theater,  the  whole  of  the  rude  and  troubled  life  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
This  picture  of  restless,  homeless  warfare,  in  the  constant  face  of  death, 
made  a  profoundly  tragic  impression  upon  the  spectators. 

Schiller  came  to  Lauchstedt,  being  then  near  the  end  of  his  life. 
While  Goethe,  in  the  beauty  and  power  of  full  health,  wore  an  impe- 
rial geniality  of  aspect,  Schiller  had  nothing  extraordinary  or  imposing 
in  his  appearance,  but  seemed  modest,  reflective,  and  withdrawn  within 
himself.  We  approached  the  great  poet  as  much  as  civility  permitted, 
and  ate  at  the  public  table  with  him,  where  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  sit  nearly  opposite  him.  In  the  evening  we  gave  him  a  vivaty 
with  music  The  wretched  band  of  music  had  been  directed  to  play 
melodies  to  songs  by  Schiller ;  but  they  only  knew  that  threadbare 
and  almost  vulgarized  one  of  ^Pleasures,  rays  of  beauteous  gods.** 
But  the  kind-hearted  poet  did  not  shame  our  good-will,  and  thanked 
us  most  heartily. 

At  Michaelmas,  1804,  I  had  to  leave  the  university  and  go  from 
Halle  to  remain  in  my  father's  house  at  Dessau.  This  parting  from 
the  university  was  very  painful  to  me.  I  had  to  give  up  so  much  in 
which  my  whole  soul  was  interested,  to  lose  sight  of  aims  in  life  just 
coming  into  view,  to  resign  all  my  wishes  and  hopes,  aiid  to  enter  a 
prosaic  every-day  life  among  law-papers.*  While  in  this  uncomfort- 
able state  of  mind,  I  received  a  letter  from  an  intimate  friend  at  Halle. 
^  You  must,"  he  said,  *^  positively  come  back  to  Halle  for  one  half-year. 
Steffens  is  come;  only  become  acquainted  with  him;  he  is  exactly 

*  Baeh  was,  with  m  jMlf  and  many  other  of  my  itadent  friends,  the  oppoeition  of  the  ido 
eretadent-llfewd  Philister-life. 
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the  man  for  you.''    This  letter  onlj  expressed  ray  own  ardent  desires,* 
and  I  eameetly  besought  my  father  to  permit  me  to  return  once  more 
to  Halle.     Although  my  joy  was  great  at  his  consent,  still  I  had  no 
idea  how  profound  an  influence  that  consent  was  to  have  upon  my 
whole  after-life. 

To  return  to  my  university  life. 

Having  returned  to  Ualle,  I  attended  Steffens'  lectures  on  the  inter- 
nal history  of  the  earth.    These  had  a  very  remarkable  influence  upon 
me.    Above  all,  I  was  impressed  with  Steffens'  great  idea  that  the 
earth  has  a  history.    This  idea  was  neither  brought  out  as  an  appa- 
rition of  earth-giants,  so  as  to  prevent  bold  investigations  by  mere 
men,  nor  as  a  mere  accident,  without  connection  or  basis.    I  learned, 
for  the  first  time,  that  Werner  had  based  a  history  of  the  development 
of  the  earth  upon  observations  made  at  the  present  day ;  how  the  old- 
est mountains  contain  no  traces  of  fossil  animals  and  plants ;  how  these 
are  gradually  found  in  the  younger  mountain  formations,  and  stand 
oat  individually  from  the  general  mass  of  the  stone.    Man,  according 
to  Steffens,  was  the  most  individualized  and  independent  creature ;  the 
crown  and  key-stone  of  the  earthly  creation. 

Steffens'  **  Conirihutions  to  the  Internal  Hintory  of  Nature^'*  so  full 
of  genius,  were  the  basis  of  his  lectures.  He  himself  considered  these 
views  as  the  masterpiece  of  his  life.  He  wrote  them  at  Freiberg,  in 
1801,  onder  the  inspiration  of  Werner's  explanation  of  the  epochs  of 
mountain  formations,  but  had  based  more  deeply  and  developed  more 
widely  the  views  of  his  master.  This  he  did  in  one  treatise  in  them, 
entitled,  "froof  that  nitrogen  and  carbon  are  the  representatives  of 
magnetism  in  chemical  processes.*'  A  second  treatise  is  entitled, 
**  Nature,  by  its  whole  organization,  seeks  only  the  most  individual 
development"  Here  Steffens  steps  behind  Werner's  scientific  circle, 
and  characterizes,  in  sketches  full  of  genius,  the  development  of  the 
classes  of  animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  as  one  graded  indi- 
vidualization. He  closes  with  the  words,  ^  He  whom  nature  permits 
to  find  her  harmonies  within  himself  who  finds  a  whole  infinite 
world  within  himself,  is  the  most  individualized  creation ;  and  is  the 
consecrated  priest  of  nature." 

Goethe  and  Schelling  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  Steffens,  he 
having  become  acquainted  with  them  while  a  young  man,  in  1799. 
Tills  occasioned  the  dedication  of  his  contributions  to  Goethe ;  and  the 
work  itself  shows  a  close  adherence  to  Schelling. 

But  how  thoroughly  is  Steffens'  work  foi^otten  1  It  is  sad  to  see 
how  eagerly,  and  with  what  restless  haste  the  present  generation  drives 
forward^  looking  and  aspiring  forward  only,  without  looking  back  at 
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gystem,  made  him  put  himself  on  very  friendly  terms  with  me,  and  he 
questioned  me  very  fully  about  life  and  instruction  in  Freiberg. 

The  baths  of  Lauchstedt  are  two  miles  from  Haile.  The  Weimar 
stage  company  came  thither  every  summer  for  several  years.  Goethe's 
biography  tells  how  much  he  was  interested  in  the  artistic  training  of 
this  troupe,  and  how  much  pains  he  took  to  substitute  classical  plays 
for  the  usual  miserable  ones.  It  may  be  imagined  how  much  delight 
this  theater  afforded  us.  They  represented  Julius  C»sar,  Othello,  The 
Natural  Daughter,  The  Bride  of  Messina,  William  Tell,  and  Jery  and 
Bately.  When  Fiiedrich  Schlegers  Alarcos  was  produced,  we  thought 
it  our  duty  to  support  the  tragedy  against  the  anti-Schlegeiian  party, 
although  our  admiration,  being  founded  on  principle,  was  somewhat 
cool.  Wallenstein'«  Camp  was  excellently  given.  The  numerous  per- 
sons, notwithstanding  the  apparently  confused  and  pell-mell  movements 
of  the  piece,  represented  in  a  manner  so  wonderfully  good,  one  artistic 
group  after  another,  that  we  seemed  to  have  before  our  eyes,  in  the  little 
theater,  the  whole  of  the  rude  and  troubled  life  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
This  picture  of  restless,  homeless  warfare,  in  the  constant  face  of  death, 
made  a  profoundly  tragic  impression  upon  the  spectators. 

Schiller  came  to  Lauchstedt,  being  then  near  the  end  of  his  life. 
While  Goethe,  in  the  beauty  and  power  of  full  health,  wore  an  impe- 
rial geniality  of  aspect,  Schiller  had  nothing  extraordinary  or  imposing 
in  his  appearance,  but  seemed  modest,  reflective,  and  withdrawn  within 
himselfl  We  approached  the  great  poet  as  much  as  civility  permitted, 
and  ate  at  the  public  table  with  him,  where  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  sit  nearly  opposite  him.  In  the  evening  we  gave  him  a  vival, 
with  music.  The  wretched  band  of  music  had  been  directed  to  play 
melodies  to  songs  by  Schiller ;  but  they  only  knew  that  threadbare 
and  almost  vulgarized  one  of  ^Pleasures,  rays  of  beauteous  gods." 
But  the  kind-hearted  poet  did  not  shame  our  good-will,  and  thauked 
us  most  heartily. 

At  Michaelmas,  1804,  I  had  to  leave  the  university  and  go  from 
Halle  to  remain  in  my  father's  house  at  Dessau.  This  parting  from 
the  university  was  very  painful  to  me.  I  had  to  give  up  so  much  in 
which  my  whole  soul  was  interested,  to  lose  sight  of  aims  in  life  just 
coming  into  view,  to  resign  all  my  wishes  and  hopes,  aAd  to  enter  a 
prosaic  every-day  life  among  law-papers.*  While  in  this  uncomfort- 
able state  of  mind,  I  received  a  letter  from  an  intimate  friend  at  Halle. 
^  You  must,"  he  said,  *^  positively  come  back  to  Halle  for  one  half-year. 
Steffens  is  come;  only  become  acquainted  with  him;  he  is  exactly 

*  Sneb  wu,  with  myMlf  and  muij  other  of  my  stadent  frienda,  the  opposition  of  the  ide 
erttadent-Urewd  Phlllstw-llfe. 
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the  man  for  you.**    This  letter  only  expressed  my  own  ardent  desires,* 
and  I  earnestly  besought  my  father  to  permit  me  to  retarn  once  more 
to  Halle.     Although  my  joy  was  great  at  his  consent,  still  I  had  no 
idea  how  profound  an  influence  that  consent  was  to  have  upon  my 
whole  after-liie. 

To  return  to  my  university  life. 

Having  returned  to  Halle,  I  attended  Steffens'  lectures  on  the  inter- 
nal history  of  the  earth.  These  had  a  very  remarkable  influence  upon 
me.  Above  all,  I  was  impressed  with  Steffens'  great  idea  that  the 
earth  has  a  history.  This  idea  was  neither  brought  out  as  an  appa- 
rition of  earth-giants,  so  as  to  prevent  bold  investigations  by  mere 
men,  nor  as  a  mere  accident,  without  connection  or  basis.  I  learned , 
for  the  first  time,  that  Werner  had  based  a  history  of  the  development 
of  the  earth  upon  observations  made  at  the  present  day ;  how  the  old- 
est mountains  contain  no  traces  of  fossil  animals  and  plants ;  how  these 
are  gradually  found  in  the  younger  mountain  formations,  and  stand 
out  individually  from  the  general  mass  of  the  stone.  Man,  according 
to  Steflfens,  was  the  most  individualized  and  independent  creature;  the 
crown  and  key-stone  of  the  earthly  creation. 

Steffens'  ^  Conirtbutions  to  the  Internal  History  of  N'ature^^  so  full 
of  genius,  were  the  basis  of  his  lectures.  He  himself  considered  these 
views  as  the  masterpiece  of  his  life.  He  wrote  them  at  Freiberg,  in 
1801,  under  the  inspiration  of  Werner's  explanation  of  the  epochs  of 
mountain  formations,  but  had  based  more  deeply  and  developed  more 
widely  the  views  of  his  master.  This  he  did  in  one  treatise  in  them, 
entitled,  "froof  that  nitrogen  and  carbon  are  the  representatives  of 
magnetism  in  chemical  processes.*'  A  second  treatise  is  entitled, 
^Nature,  by  its  whole  organization,  seeks  only  the  most  individual 
development"  Here  Steffens  steps  behind  Werner's  scientific  circle, 
and  characterizes,  in  sketches  full  of  genius,  the  development  of  the 
classes  of  animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  as  one  graded  indi- 
vidualization. He  closes  with  the  words,  *'  He  whom  nature  permits 
to  find  her  harmonies  within  himself  who  finds  a  whole  infinite 
world  within  himself,  is  the  most  individualized  creation ;  and  is  the 
consecrated  priest  of  nature." 

Goethe  and  Schelling  had  the  greatest  infiuence  upon  Steffens,  he 
having  become  acquainted  with  them  while  a  young  man,  in  1709. 
Tliis  occasioned  the  dedication  of  his  contributions  to  Goethe ;  and  the 
work  itself  shows  a  close  adherence  to  Schelling. 

But  how  thoroughly  is  Steffens'  work  forgotten !  It  is  sad  to  see 
how  eagerly,  and  with  what  restless  haste  the  present  generation  drives 
forward,  looking  and  aspiring  forward  only,  without  looking  back  at 
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following  in  serious  silence  the  waving  banner,  which  was  planted  at  the  right 
of  the  desk.  The  managers  of  the  procession,  with  drawn  swords  and  covered 
heads,  formed  a  half-circle  before  the  desk,  and  the  remainder  of  the  audience 
took  their  places  in  the  body  of  the  hall. 

*'  After  a  brief,  silent  prayer,  the  singing-leader,  Dilrr,  a  student  of  theology 
at  Jena,  commenced,  with  a  powerful  voice,  the  chosen  festival  hymn,  *  Our 
God  is  a  strong  tower,'  which  was  sung  by  the  whole  assembly,  to  oommenco 
divine  service.  Afterward  came  forward  the  orator  of  the  day,  Riemann,  of 
Ratzeburg,  a  student  of  theology  at  Jena,  and  knight  of  the  Iit)n  Cross,  a  dis- 
tinction which  he  had  gained  on  the  bloody  day  of  victory  at  Belle  Alliance, 
and  ascended  the  desk.  In  a  well-arranged  address,  he  began  by  greeting  with 
modesty  the  highly  respectable  assembly  ;  turning  to  the  purpose  of  the  festi- 
val, he  then  referred  to  the  chief  occurrences  of  those  remarkable  times  to  the 
memory  of  which  the  festival  was  devoted.  He  then  developed  the  needs  of 
the  present  time  ^  showed  that  the  young  men,  mindful  of  the  past  and  the 
future,  must  hold  fast  to  the  good  already  attained,  of  German  freedom ;  and 
finally,  in  rising  enthusiasm,  invoking  t^e  shade  of  Luther,  and  of  all  the  noble 
heroes  who  have  fallen  in  the  cont^t  for  freedom  and  right,  to  be  invisible 
witnesses,  he  offered,  with  sacred  zeal,  in  the  name  of  the  assembly,  this  vow : 
'  That  which  we  have  acknowledged  we  will  maintain,  as  long  as  a  drop  of 
blood  runs  in  our  veins.  The  spirit  which  has  gathered  us  hither— ^the  spirit 
of  truth  and  justice— shall  so  loul  us  through  our  whole  life,  that  we,  all  bro- 
thers, all  sons  of  one  and  the  same  fiitherland,  shall  form  a  brazen  wall  against 
every  outer  and  inner  enemy  of  that  fatherland ;  that  the  roaring  death  of 
open  battle  shall  not  terrify  us  from  standing  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  when 
the  invader  threatens ;  that  the  splendor  of  the  monarch's  throne  shall  not 
dazzle  us  from  speaking  the  strong,  free  word,  when  truth  and  right  demand 
it ;  that  we  will  never  pause  in  the,  endeavor  after  every  human  and  patriotic 
virtue.*  He  ended  with  a  simple  biit  ardent  prayer  for  the  presence  and  bless- 
ing of  the  Most  High.     Sacred  stillness  pervaded  the  assembly. 

*'  After  this  followed  the  hymn  '  Now  all  thank  God,'  sung  by  the  whole 
assembly.  During  the  singing,  Court  Councilor  Fries  was  besought,  by  some 
of  his  pupils,  to  make  an  address ;  and,  ascending  the  desk,  he  spoke,  with 
deep  feeling,  a  few  heart-felt  words. 

*'  Singingleader  Diirr  then  invoked  the  divine  blessing :  *  The  Lord  bless  us, 
and  protect  us !  TIio  Lord  let  His  countenance  shine  upon  us,  and  be  gracious 
unto  us  1  The  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  us,  and  grant  us  His  peace ! 
Amen !'  And  thus,  in  deep  devotion  and.  feeling,  ended  this  portion  of  the 
festival,  intended  especially  in  remembrance  of  the  Reformation." o 

'*  A  flourish  of  trumpets  from  the  summit  of  the  castle  called  to  dinner  at 
12.  lliree  rows  of  tables  were  set  in  the  Minnesinger's  Hall,  and  others  in  the 
adjoining  rooms,  at  which  the  assembly  took  their  places,  the  professors  from 
Jena,  invited  for  their  friendlv  sympathy,  in  the  midst  Chiy  songs  enlivened 
still  more  the  company,  already  inclined  to  pleasure  ;  and  above  all,  the  festive 
healths,  given  toward  the  end  of  the  meal,  by  the  managers  of  the  ceremony, 
were  received  and  repeated,  as  expressing  the  Inmost  feelings  of  their  hearts, 
with  endless  acclamations,  by  the  whole  assembly.    They  were  as  follows : 

**' The  jewel  of  oar  llyea,  German  freedom.* 

^''The  man  of  God,  Doctor  Martin  LnUier.^ 

**  *The  noble  Grand  Duko  of  Saze  Weimar  and  EiBenaeh,  the  protector  of  the  day.* 

•'  •  The  Tlctors  at  Leinxig.' 

"*  All  the  German  Unlversitlee  and  their  BurteKmi: 

**  Then  were  given  by  the  professors  present : 

**By  Conrt  Coancllor  Klescr.-^*  The  United  German  Bonchenaehaft,  and  the  noble  aplrlt 

which  has  anited  It* 
••By  Privy  Conrt  Councilor  Schweixer.— '  To  the  Joyfkil  return  of  this  anniversary.* 
**  By  Court  Goancilor  Fries.— '  The  volonteers  of  1818 ;  a  model  for  yon,  German  £urtek^. 

"Many  more  healths  followed,  given  by  various  individuals,  as  they  weio 
suggested  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  banquet,  or  the  occurrences,  relations,  or 
memories  of  the  time  ;  and  the  dinner  ended  after  2  p.  m. 

'*Thn8  was  concluded  this  dinner  of  about  six  hundred  persons,  wLo  had 


>  Kieser,  pp.  24-^. 
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assembled  here,  under  the  protection  of  a  noble  prince,  in  memory  of  a  great 
occasion."® 

*'llie  Burtchm  had  proposed  to  precede  by  a  pablic  festival  divine  service 
in  the  city  church  of  Eisenach  :  and  an  invitation  from  General  Superintendent 
Kebe  having  confirmed  their  intention,  the  procession  now,  accordingly,  took 
its  way  to  the  church.  It  would,  natnrally,  seem  a  delicate  matter  to  intro- 
dnce  to  the  house  of  God  a  company  of  lively  youths,  excited  by  a  joyous 
meal,  the  clink  of  glasses,  and  music,  as  well  as  by  the  festivities  of  the  day. 
But  how  profoundly  the  deep  significance  of  the  festival  liad  penetrated  the 
minds  of  all,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  here,  in  the  lant  part  of  the 
Wartburg  festival,  not  the  least  disturbance  interfered  with  the  order  and 
quiet  of  the  day. 

llie  procession,  in  the  same  order  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  festival,  de- 
scending the  mountain,  approached  the  church,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
Eisenach  militia,  then  just  entering  the  church,  llien  the  Burschenschaft 
followed,  taking  the  places  allotted  to  them,  while  their  standard  was  placed 
next  that  of  the  militia,  in  the  choir,  and  the  managera  placed  themselves  in 
brotherly-wise,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  militia,  within  the  choir. 
After  church  music,  the  clerical  orator,  General  Superintendent  Kebe,  delivered 
an  impressive  address,  appropriate  to  the  day,  filling  with  feeling,  not  only,  as 
usual,  the  hearts  of  his  congregation,  but  those  of  the  students  of  the  German 
Universities. 

**  As  every  happy  juncture  inspires  happy  thoughts,  so  here,  also,  did  the 
festive  union  of  the  militia  with  the  united  Burscketuchaftj  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.  After  a  brief  consultation  between  the  officers  of  the  former  and  the 
managers  of  the  latter,  both,  at  the  end  of  the  service,  repaired  to  the  market- 
place, one  in  one  half-circle  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  one,  with  the  stand- 
ards and  leaders  in  the  middle.  Such  inhabitants  of  Eisenach  as  were  unable 
to  find  admittance  into  the  limited  space  of  the  Wartburg,  were  thus  enabled 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies.  A  hymn,  written  for  the  occasion,  by  General 
Superintendent  Ncbe,  was  distributed,  in  print,  and  sung  to  a  full  acconlpani- 
ment,  and  the  ceremony  ended  with  cheers  for  various  names  proposed,  of 
which  the  last  from  the  militia,  by  their  leader,  Col.  Von  Eglofistein,  was,  *  Our 
beloved  g^^ests,  the  visitors ;'  and  from  the  Bunchensckaft^  *  The  militia  and  the 
noble  citizens  of  Eisenach,  the  friendly  hosts  of  the  day.' 

"llie  time  until  twilight,  when  the  torchlight  procession  began  to  ascend 
the  Wartenberg,  was  occupied  with  gymnastics,  in  the  market-place,  chiefly 
by  the  7\Bmer9  of  Jena  and  Berlin."  f 

The  Jena  professors  remained  until  this  time.  ^'  So  far,^'  says  Kieser» 
^as  concerns  us,  the  academical  instructors  who  were  eye-witnesses 
and  participants  in  the  festival,  I  here  give,  in  the  name  of  my  col- 
leagues, our  public  testimony  to  what  has  already  been  said  by  the 
council  and  citizens  of  the  city  of  Eisenach,  as  well  as  even  the  high- 
est government  authorities  of  the  country,  in  various  publications: 
That  there  was  not  one  movement,  not  one  expression  or  action,  to 
which  the  most  evil  imagination  could  attribute  a  bad  significance,  or 
could  be  blamed  by  the  strictest  censor.'^{ 

It  might  charitably  be  wished  that  the  festival  had  ended  here. 

But  in  the  evening,  the  students,  with  torches,  went  up  to  the  Wart- 
enberg, which  is  opposite  the  Wartbui^,  where  they  were  received  by 
the  Eisenach  militia.  A  song  was  sung,  and  the  student  Rbdiger  de- 
livered an  address,  after  which  other  songs  were  sung,  and  a  collection 
made  for  the  poor. 

•KleMr,pp.88,29.  tIb.pp.S0,8L  |IbnP.81 
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But  there  now  followed  a  proceeding  not  in  itself  to  be  excused, 
And  still  more  lamentable  on  account  of  its  consequences : 

"  Some  Bunekaij  with  a  great  basket  full  of  books  In  their  arms,  a  pitchfork 
in  hand,  and  with  great  black  tickets,  on  which  were  printed,  in  -staring 
letters,  the  names  of  the  condemned  books,  appeared  by  the  most  fiercely 
blaring  of  the  wood-piles.  This  new  and  unexpected  appearance  attracted  a 
multitude,  who  formed  a  compact  ring  around  the  actors.  After  a  short  ad- 
dress, in  which  Luther's  burning  of  the  papal  bull,  at  Wittenberg,  in  1520, 
was  cited  as  an  example,  and  the  un-German  sentiments  of  the  authors  con- 
demned, the  titles  on  the  tickets  were  read  aloud,  and  then,  with  the  books, 
taken  out  of  the  basket,  a  few  at  a  time,  with  the  pitchfork,  and  committed  to 
the  flames. 

**  It  was  natural  enough  that  the  assembled  crowd  should  applaud  the  act, 
if  only  from  the  suddenness  of  the  show,  and  because  un-German  senti- 
ments were  being  punished  ;  idthough  most  of  the  books  were  unknown  to 
them. 

**  There  were  put  into  the  fire :  . 
*'  1.  F.  Ancillon— On  Sovereignty  and  Organisation  of  States. 
«'  2.  Fr.  Yon  Cdlln— Confidential  Letters. 
**8.        "  "       CJandid  Pages. 

'*4.  Crome — Germany's  Crisis  and  Bescue. 
**  5.  Dabelow— The  18th  Article  of  the  Act  of  the  German  Union. 
**6.  K.  L.  Yon  Haller— Bestoration  of  Political  Science;  or,  llieory  of  the 
Natural  Social  Condition,  opposed  to  the  Chimadia  of  the  Artificial-civic. 
"  7.  The  German  Bed  and  Black  Mantles. 

**  8.  J.  P.  Harl — On  the  Universally  harmful  Consequences  of  the  Neglect  of  a 
Police  corresponding  to  the  Necessities  of  the  limes,  especially  in  Uni- 
versity Towns,  and  particularly  for  the  Supervision  of  the  Students. 
•<  9.  Immerman — A  Word  of  Encouragement. 

"  10.  Janke — ^The  Constitution-shrieking  of  the  New  Preachers  of  Freedom. 
"11.  Yon  Kotzebue — History  of  the  German  Empire,  from  its  original  to  its 

destruction. 
"  12.  L.  Theob.  Kosegarten — Address  on  Napoleon's  day,  1809. 
"  18.  Same — History  of  my  15th  year. 
"  14.  Same — Patriotic  Songs. 
"  16.  K.  A.  Yon  Eamptz — Code  of  (}ensd*armene. 
"  16.  W.  Beinhard— The  Acts  of  the  Union  upon  Whether,  When,  and  How, 

German  Deputies. 
"  17.  Schmalz — Correction  of  a  passage  in  the  Bredow-Yenturinian  Chronicle 

for  1808. 
^  18, 19.  Two  later  works  of  the  same,  on  the  same  subject. 
''20.  Saul  Ascher — Germanomania. 
''  21.  Chr.  Yon  Benzel-Stemau — Jason ;  a  periodical. 
''  22.  Zach.  Werner— The  Consecration  of  Power. 
"28.      "  "         TheSonsoflliales. 

"  24.  E.  Yon  Wangenheim — ^The  Idea  of  Constitutions ;  with  reference  to  the 

ancient  Constitution  of  WUrtembeig. 
"  25.  The  Code  Napoleon,  and  Zachari&  upon  it. 
"  26.  Wadzeck,  Scherer,  and  others,  against  the  Tumen, 
"  27.  The  Statutes  of  the  Chain  of  Nobility. 
"  28.  The  Allemannia,  and  some  other  newspapers. 

**  After  these  books  were  burnt  to  ashes,  there  was  added,  a  pair  of  stays,  a 
cue  of  hair,  and  a  corporal's  cane. 

"  A  song,  sung  by  the  assembly,  terminated  this  addition  to  the  ceremonies ; 
and  about  midnight  the  militia  and  the  Burkhmathafi  returned  to  Eisenach."^ 

It  is  incomprehensible  how  the  founders  of  this  auto  da  fe  conid 
have  found  those  twenty-eight  books  in  Eisenach.    It  was,  therefore, 

*  Kiaiar,  pp.  86-8S. 
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believed  that  this  burning  was  the  execution  of  a  measure  long  before 
resolved  on ;  and  that  the  books  had  been  brought  on  purpose.  But 
the  riddle  is  very  sirapij  solved  by  the  fact  that  wliat  was  burnt  was  a 
lot  of  imperfect  sheets  from  an  Eisenach  book  concern,  upon  which 
the  titles  of  the  books  were  superBci-ibed.* 

The  students  met  once  more  at  the  Wartburg,  on  the  19th.  Here 
consultation  was  had  upon  the  relations  of  the  Barachtnsehaft  to  the 
LatidsmanMckafUn^  which  last  found  some  defenders.  The  discussion 
was,  at  first,  somewhat  violent;  but  ended  with  thorough  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  contestants;  they  celebrated  the  ** Brotherly  League  of 
Unity,"  and  at  noon,  partook  together  of  the  holy  sacrament. 

On  the  2(Hh  of  October  they  separated. 

The  older  among  us  can  remember  what  an  excitement  the  Wart- 
burg festival  made  in  Germany ;  how  some  were  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  it,  and  others  violently  hostile.  Among  its  adversaries  was 
conspicuous,  Privy  High  Grovemment  Councilor  Von  Kamptz,  who 
presented  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  the  following  denunciation  :f 

"  Moor  SsBKinE  Qrakd  Duke  : — Your  Boj^al  Highness  is,  doubtless,  already  in- 
formed that  a  crowd  of  unruly  professors  and  abandoned  students,  on  the  18th 
of  the  month,  at  the  Wartbui^,  publicly  burned  various  writings ;  thereby 
avowing  their  disapproval  of  them. 

"  Although  true  freedom  of  thought  and  of  the  press  actually  and  suocess- 
fiiUy  exists  in  your  Royal  Highness'  states,  yet  it  is  certainly  not  consistent 
with  a  censure  enforced  with  tire  and  dungforks  by  visionaries  and  minors, 
and  a  terrorist  proceeding  against  the  same  freedom  in  other  states.  And  it 
will  always  remain  an  enigma  in  history,  how,  under  your  Royal  Highness'  gov- 
ernment, that  classical  fortress,  from  which,  under  your  most  noble  ancestors, 
German  freedom  of  thought  and  toleration  proceeded  ; — how  the  day  of  tlio 
festival  for  Qerman  liberty  regained ; — how  the  memory  of  that  great  and 
tolerant  man ; — how,  indeed,  our  century,  and  German  soil,  could  be  so 
deeply  dishonored  and  profaned  by  such  a  characteristic  act  of  the  vandalism 
of  demagogical  intolerance.  It  will  not  become  me,  most  gracious  sir,  to  en- 
large upon  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  an  outrage.  Your  Itoyal  High- 
ness' wisdom  will  clearly  discern  them ;  even  if  the  history  of  France  did  not 
teach  us  that  the  fire,  which  at  last  consumed  the  throne,  proceeded  from  the 
funeral-piles  which  pardoned  demagogues  had  before  erected  for  writings  in 
defense  of  that  throne. 

*  I  wts  lo  infonned  by  one  of  the  IneendlariM;  and  the  statement  la  confirmed  In- the  '^Oer- 
man  YooUr  (JVutecAer  Jugendy,  pp.  IS,  17 ;  where  ft  is  said,  "■  The  intention  of  Injuring  eonld 
hardly  bare  existed,  ainoe  scarcely  one  of  those  present  knew  either  the  names  of  the  authors 
or  Uie  eoDtenta  of  their  worka."  Tliis  la  a  principal  fknlt  of  Uie  humlng.  Among  the  books 
bamed  was  one  by  tlie  present  Minister  of  Wilrtemberg,  Yon  Wangenhelm.  This  gentleman  ' 
related  to  me,  that  he  onoe  met  a  yoong  man  In  a  public  conveyance,  who  looked  closeiy  at 
him  for  a  time,  and  then  Inquired  If  he  were  the  author  of  Uie  ^  Idea  of  Constitutions  ?"  Upon 
bis  answering  in  tbe  affirmative,  the  yonng  man  said  Uiat  he  had  to  accuse  himself  of  having 
committed  a  great  InjnaUce  toward  Yon  Wangenhelm.  The  latter  replied,  '^Bnt  I  do  not 
know  yoQ,  sir;  how  can  you  be  chargeable  with  such  an  Injustice  ?"*  **  I  burned  yonr  book,*^ 
was  tbe  anawer,  **at  the  Wartbarg  fcadvaL"  "  If  yon  did  that,"  answered  Yon  Wangenhelm, 
''you  are  entitled  to  my  heartleet  thanka.  I  oaed,  prevloualy,  to  be  charged  with  being  a  dema- 
gogncL  Bat  yonr  burning  my  book  relieved  me  so  entirely  fh)m  that  charge  that  I  have  not 
ilnoe  been  obliged  to  anawer  it"  Bat  so  moch  the  more  reason  had  the  young  man  to  blame 
Umaell    He  had  richly  expiated  hla  foalt,  however.  t  Kieser,  p.  189. 
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**It  is  the  honor  which  was  granted  to  one  of  my  own  works,  of  bearing  a 
part  in  this  auto  da  fi,  the  first  in  Germany,  and  thus  far  the  only  one  in  your 
Royal  Highness'  states,  which  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  single  subject  to  wJiich 
I  shall  confine  myself,  at  least  on  this  occasion. 

"  Among  the  books  by  the  burning  of  which  these  heroes  of  the  Wartburg 
have  so  well  and  distinctly  proclaimed  what  freedom  of  the  press  it  is  that 
they  and  their  adherents  desire,  was  the  Code  of  Qenad^ armeri/t^  published  by 
me  a  few  years  ago,  of  which  I  most  humbly  present  your  Royal  Highness  a 
copy  herewith. 

''  Condescend  to  observe,  from  it,  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
mere  collection  of  the  laws  of  various  princes,  including  also  your  Royal  High- 
ness' self,  on  the  subject  of  gensd'armcs :  to  which  end  will  your  Royal  Highness 
condescend  to  read  the  publidhed  law  on  that  subject,  as  printed  in  full  by 
yourself,  pp.  859  to  §69 ;  and  by  your  most  noble  and  noble  relatives,  pp.  277 
to  401. 

*'This  Code  contains,  nowhere,  my  own  thoughts,  nor  my  own  principles ; 
and  therefore,  to  my  lively  regret,  I  have  not  the  honor  of  the  disapproval  of 
the  collected  unripe  Scions  of  the  Wartburg. 

"  But  it  was  the  laws  and  subscriptions  of  kings,  and  other  princes,  and  also 
your  Royal  Highness'  own  laws,  which  have  been  publicly  burnt  in  your 
Royal  Highness'  own  states,  by  your  Royal  Highness'  own  servants  and  sub- 
jects ;  and  which,  in  the  intention  of  these  censors  by  fire,  were  publicly  in- 
sulted and  disgraced. 

*•  If  I  were  not  the  subject  and  servant  of  a  Oerman  prince — if  I  were  not  a 
German  citizen — the  honor  and  peace  of  Germany  could  not  be  important  to 
me  ;  I  could  see,  with  entire  personal  indifference,  such  a  demagogical  outrage  ; 
and  indeed,  merely  as  author  of  the  Code  of  Gensd'armerie,  I  could  only  be 
pleoseii  to  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  institution  whose  laws  I  liad  collected, 
demouRtrated,  and  confirmed. 

"My  supposition  that  in  the  court-martial  of  censors  at  the  Wartburg,  there 
were  many  to  whom  the  peace  and  good  order  of  our  country  was  a  great  grief, 
and  who  would  much  prefer  it  to  be  in  Germany  as  in  Italy,  where  honest  citi- 
zens have  to  buy  safety  from  robbers,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  incendiary  letters  written  from  the  Wartburg,  insulting  the  police  systems 
established  in  all  the  German  states,  and  first  in  those  of  your  Royal  Highness, 
the  reason  alleged  is,  that  no  police  is  necessary  in  Germany. 

"  But  is  such  a  proceeding  consistent  with  the  respect  for  foreign  powers, 
and  for  their  laws,  publicly  proclaimed  this  very  year  ?  Is  it  an  evidence  of 
real  freedom  of  thought,  toleration,  and  public  spirit  ?  In  what  terms  will  his- 
tory, particularl}'  the  history  of  German  civilization,  distinguish  this  outrage 
in  her  annals?  What  advantage  will  arise  from  it  to  culture,  science,  and 
social  order  ?  The  most  profound  respect,  which  I  feel  I  owe  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  forbids  me  from  answering  these  and  many  other  questions. 

"  It  is  proper  for  me  to  confine  myself  to  the  collection  published  by  me,  of 
the  laws  of  your  Ro3'al  Highness,  and  other  princes ;  and  inasmuch  as  I  may 
not  flatter  myself  that  that  collection  is  known  to  your  Royal  Highness,  I  ven- 
ture to  present  it,  accompanied  with  these  most  respectful  observations,  with 
the  same  unbounded  respect  in  which  I  shall  die. 

"  Your  Iloyal  Highness'  most  humble  subject, 

"Ka&l  Albrrt  Von  Eamftz, 
"  Royal  Acting  Privy  High  Government  CouiAcilor  and  Chamberlain. 

"Berlin,  9th  Nov.,  1817." 

The  toDC  of  this  denunciation  is  sucli  as  to  violate  all  respect  due  to 
the  Graad  Duke ;  and  the  more,  as  this  prince  had  shown  so  favorable 
and  friendly  a  disposition  toward  the  festival.  This  was  doubly  unjust ; 
for  the  burning  of  the  books,  as  we  have  seen,  was  only  an  unfortunate 
accident,  due  to  a  few,  and  the  rest  did  not  even  know  of  it.  Herr 
Von  Kauiptz,  however,  holds  all  those  present  at  the  festival  alike  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  excess  of  a  few  ;  and,  it  might  be  said,  indirectly,  the 
Grand  Dake  himself. 

In  opposition  to  this  denunciation,  and  many  other  attacks  upon 
the  Wartburg  festival,  stands  a  dignified,  earnest,  and  kind  report  from 
the  Weimar  Ministry  of  State,  from  which  Kieser*  gives  the  following 
extract: 

"The  assembly  of  otit  stndenfcs  from  therarions  (German  Univereities,  at 
the  Wartburg,  on  the  18th  of  October,  for  the  celebration  of  that  day,  as  well 
as  for  the  jubilee  festival  for  the  Reformation,  is  the  subject  of  so  many  uneasi- 
neses,  and  of  such  various  constructionM,  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  proceedings,  the  origin,  and  the  spirit  and  significance,  of  this  assembly  Is 
unquestionably  desirable  and  necessary.  The  undersigned  considered  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  collect  the  fullest  information  upon  the  occurrence,  and  to 
lay  it  before  your  Boyal  Highness.  Your  Royal  Highness  will  be  able  to  con- 
vince yourself,  from  it,  that  as  tins  festival  proceeded  from  an  idea  laudable  in 
itself,  and  free  from  any  political  intention  ;  it  was,  it  is  true,  undertaken  and 
carried  out  with  youthful  enthusiasm ;  but  that  whatever  seems  blamable  in  it 
was  only  accidental,  and  is  to  be  charged  only  upon  a  few  individuals.  •  There 
has  been  no  occasion  so  well  calculated  to  remind  the  various  German  nation- 
alities of  the  necessity  of  unity  to  their  common  welfare,  as  that  of  the  18th 
of  October.  From  separation  proceeded  the  wretched  domination  of  Napoleon, 
whose  grievous  consequences,  in  the  distracted  condition  of  every  country,  al- 
most every  family  has  felt ;  and  it  was  the  re-establishment  of  their  unity 
which  glorified  the  victory  whose  recollection  can  never  be  lost  from  any  Ger- 
man breast.  All  the  German  Universities  yet  have  among  their  students 
youths  who  took  an  active  part  in  that  glorious  victory.  Some  of  these  be- 
lieved the  festival  of  the  18th  of  October  a  most  suitable  occasion  for  removing 
also  from  the  universities  the  divisions  which  had  always  been  originated  and 
maintained,  during  centuries,  and  In  spite  of  numerous  prohibitions  by  the  vari- 
ous states  and  by  the  empire,  by  the  LandsmannMhafteRf  Orders,  and  other  such 
societies  ;  and  which  had  been  the  sources  of  innumerable  and  unhappy  divis- 
ions, not  seldom  extending  to  the  states  in  whose  service  the  youths  afterward 
held  public  positions.  With  this  view,  and  in  this  sense,  the  festival  in  mem- 
ory of  the  great  reformer,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  union  of  people  and 
princes,  on  the  18th  of  October,  at  the  Wartburg,  was  proposed  to  be  used  as 
a  general  ^ur«eAen-festival,  and  invitations  were  accordingly  sent  from  Jena 
to  all  the  universities.  A  short  time  before  your  Royal  Highness'  return  from 
a  journey,  and  a  few  weeks  before  the  fulfillment  of  this  before  unknown  de- 
sign, the  first  information  of  it  came  here.  It  was  clearly  too  late  to  prevent 
it,  and  it  therefore  only  remained  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  disorders 
and  excesses.  And,  indeed,  no  good  reason  existed  for  opposing  this  praise- 
worthy beginning  of  the  work  of  destroying  the  long-prohibited  Landgmarm- 
tehqftm  and  Orders.  With  the  permission  of  your  Royal  Highness,  the  police 
authorities  of  Eisenach  were,  for  this  purpose,  advised  of  the  expected  coming 
of  a  number  of  students,  and  directtnl  to  take  measures  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. It  was  believed  the  surest  method  of  preserving  good  order  and  quiet, 
to  place  confidence  in  th#honorable  feelings  and  expressed  intention  of  the 
young  people,  and  to  let  them,  themselves,  take  charge  for  that  purpose,  lliis 
confidence  was  not  abused.  All  the  eye-witnesses,  including  the  higher  author- 
ities of  the  circle  of  Eisenach,  testify  to  the  religious  solemnity,  the  dignified 
bearing,  and  the  feeling,  with  which,  on  the  whole,  the  festival  of  the  18th  of 
October  was  celebrated.  It  is  certainly  not  a  blameworthy  spirit  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  whole  order  of  exercises ;  for  the  festival  of  October  18th,  at  the 
Wartburg,  afterward  in  the  church,  at  the  second  assembly,  on  the  19th,  at 
the  Wartburg,  and  at  the  partaking  together  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  young 
men  vowed  to  each  other  brotherly  love  and  unity,  and  removal  of  all 
divisions  and  orders  among  themselves  ;  and,  as  an  immediate  consequence  of 

*  Kioser,  p.  18S. 
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fhifl  agreement,  there  now  prevails  among  the  students  at  Jena  a  gnde  of 
morality,  and  a  strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  enforcement  of 
which  has  heretofore  been  vainly  striven  for  by  the  authorities.    While  this 

S  raise  worthy  design,  and  the  inspiring  idea  of  a  beautifal  unbroken  unity  in- 
aenoed  the  body  of  the  assembly,  it  oould  not  bat  happen  that  there  would 
be  some  present  who  would  fall  to  comprehend  the  true  significance  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  who,  not  controlled  by  their  more  intelligent  fellows,  would  be 
guilty  of  wanton  acts.  And  thus  it  did,  in  &ct,  happen,  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  evening,  when  the  minds  of  all  the  young  people  were  excited  by 
the  flames  of  the  festival  bonfire,  that  a  few  strangers,  apparently  not  all  of 
them  students,  were  guilty  of  the  wanton  act  of  burning  certain  books,  with 
many  unseemly  expressions.  It  is  certain  that  but  very  few  of  the  students 
had  any  previous  knowledge  of  this  onto  ifci/S,  so  called ;  and  that  most  of  the 
boolts  burned  wore  unknown  to  them,  from  which  fiicts  many  misconceptions 
arose,  which  spread  rapidly,  and  as  usual,  have  l)ecome  much  magnified.  It 
is  altogether  false  that  the  Acts  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  were  among  the  works  burnt.  It  must  be  confessed,  with  concern, 
that  Professor  Court  Councilor  Fries  has  printed  an  address  to  the  students, 
which,  aithough  his  personal  character  forbids  any  suspicion  of  wrong  inten- 
tions, by  its  entire  want  of  good  taste,  as  well  as  by  its  unseasonable  mystical 
ambiguities,  is  reprehensible,  and  has  deserved  the  disapprobation  of  your 
Boyal  Highness ;  and  that  the  same  gentleman,  carried  away  by  love  of  his 
pupils,  and  intending  to  oppose  a  damaging  calumny,  has  expressed  himself, 
in  the  public  papers,  upon  the  occurrence,  with  less  than  the  proper  calmness 
and  dignity.  He  has  well  expiated  the  hastiness  of  his  unwise  proceedings, 
by  liaving  received  an  intimation  of  your  Royal  Highness'  displeasure,  and  by 
having  been  subjected,  from  various  quarters,  to  the  lash  of  satire,  'i'he  state- 
ment is,  however,  *due  to  him  and  to  the  other  instructors  who  were  at 
Eisenach,  that  they  were  not  present  at  the  bonfire  on  the  mountain  ;  an  un- 
fortunate occurrence,  for  it  may  be  added  that  their  presence  would,  perhaps, 
have  restrained  the  petulance  of  the  young  people,  lliis  was  the  plain  course 
of  the  affiUr,  which,  through  misunderstandings  and  lack  of  official  accounts, 
which  have  only  now  been  received  of  a  reliable  chiuiicter,  has  been  much  dis- 
torted, and  represented  in  the  public  papers  as  of  importance.  Your  Boyal  High- 
ness will  herefrom  be  enabled  to  conclude  that  the  anxieties  which  have 
sprung  up  are  without  a  foundation ;  and  it  remains  with  your  Royal  High- 
ness' wisdom  to  determine,  whether,  besides  the  investigation  already  ordered 
for  the  originators  and  participants  in  the  burning  of  Von  Kamptz'  collection 
of  police  ordinances,  the  prohibition  already  &ued  against  the  proposed 
JSurtchen  Gkueette,  and  the  renewed  severe  admonition  to  the  editors  of  the  Op- 
position paper  and  the  People's  Friend,  any  further  measures  to  prevent  ill 
consequences  are  needed.  As  several  of  those  present  at  the  ceremony  at  the 
Wartburg  were  from  Berlin  and  the  Royal  Prussian  States,  and  were  not  stu- 
dents, it  would  not  be  improper  to  request  the  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Prus- 
sian Government,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Duchy, 
as  fixed  and  guaranteed  by  the  guarantee  of  the  German  Union.   • 

'*  Kabx.  Wiuulm ,  Babon  Von  FKiiZi 
"  Wmmae,  Nov.  10, 1817." 

However  bad  these  immediate  consequeiiies  of  the  festival,  the 
etonn  was  appeased  by  the  publication  of  this  dignified  and  truthful 
report,  as  is  more  especially  evident  from  the  following  circular,  of 
December  19,  1817,  issued  by  Count  Von  Edling,  to  all  the  residents 
and  agents  of  the  Grand  Duke : 

'*  I  hasten  to  infonnyou  that  his  Highness  the  Prince  Yon  Hardenberg  and 
his  Excellency  Count  von  Tachy  have  been  here,  and  have  performed  the  com- 
mission intrusted  to  them.  As  I  desire  to  anticipate  all  false  conjectures,  I 
have  the  honor  of  sending  you  the  details  of  the  same,  of  which  1  beg  you  will 
make  immediate  use.  The  Prince  Von  Hardenberg  and  the  Count  Von  Zichy 
presented  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  the  letters  of  their  respective 
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toverngns.  These  letters  have,  throtighout,  called  for  the  grateful  acknowl- 
edgmenta  of  his  Royal  Highness,  as  giving  him  indubitable  proofs  of  the  con- 
fidence and  g^ood  wishes  wiUi  which  he  is  honored  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  request  that  he  will  ad- 
here to  the  measures  which  may  be  taken  at  the  Diet  of  the  Union,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  just  and  liberal  freedom  of  the  press,  entirely  coin- 
cides with  the  wishes  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke,  who  has  alvrays 
considered  that  a  gceneral  regulation  of  this  matter  was  necessary  and  indispens- 
able for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  commercial  weal  in  Germany. 

"  As  Count  Von  Zichy  desired  to  oo&vince  himself,  pei-sonally,  of  the  spirit 
preyailing  in  Jena,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him  thither ;  and  al- 
though the  writings  of  a  few  extravagant  individuals,  in  reference  to  the  fes- 
tival of  the  18th  October,  have  with  justice  attracted  the  animadversions  of 
the  better  part  of  Qermany,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  order,  discipline,  and 
good  feeling  which  prevail  among  the  students  at  Jena,  and  particularly  among 
the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  there,  have  convinced  his 
excellency  that  matters  are  not  there  as  they  have  been  reported. 

"This  result  must  be  gratifying  to  all  those  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
occurrenoe  ;  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  affiiir  was  intrusted 
to  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  Prince  Von  Hardenberg,  and  the  well-known 
rectitude  of  Count  Yon  Zichy.  Their  mission  must,  if  possible,  knit  still  more 
closely  the  bonds  which  have  so  long  united  his  Royal  Highness  with  their 
sovereigns. 
"With  the  assurances  of  my  distinguished  consideration,  &c.,  &c.*' 

This  paper  shows  both  how  much  excitement  was  caused  by  the 

Wartburg  festival,  and  how  important  it  appeared  to  the  governments 

of  Proasia  and  Anstria. 

b.     Founding  of  the  General  German  Burschenschaft 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  Wartburg  festival,  October  18,  1818, 
delegates  from  fourteen  universities  met  at  Jena,*  and  founded  the  Gen- 
eral German  Burschenschaft,  whose  statutes  are  given  in  the  Appendix.f 

They  determined  (§  2),  upon  equality  of  right  and  duties,  in  all 
Burgehen,  and  that  their  purpose  was,  '*  Christian  German  education 
of  every  mental  and  bodily  faculty  for  the  service  of  the  fatherland." 
No  duels  were  to  be  fought  between  members  of  the  Bursekenschaft 
(§  20).    Foreigners  could  not  become  voting  members. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Jena  Burschenschaft  goes  more  fully  into 
principles  and  details.^  It  gives  full  definitions  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  powers,  for  each  separate  office  in  the  Burschenschaft,  and 
for  the  order  of  business  in  their  meetings.  The  place  of  exercising 
{Tumplatz\  is  taken  under  their  protection  (§§  15  and  220).  Those 
admitted  into  the  Burschenschaft  must  be  Christians,  Germans,  and 
honorable  (§  168).    The  Burschenschaft  is  called  "•  Christian  German." 

No  difference  of  birth  is  recognized  among  the  members  of  the 
Burschenschaft,  and  they  call  each  other  **  thou"  (§§  194, 1 95).  Only 
*' greater  or  less  experience"  is  a  basis  of  distinction  (§  197) ;  and  it  is 
on  this  principle  only  that  students  are  eligible  to  the  committee 
after  their  second  tenn  at  the  university,  and  to  the  managing  board 

•Htiipt,pb91        tn^p.S5r.    Appendix lY.-KM       tlb^pSM.    Appendix lY.^B.) 
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afber  their  third  (§  198).  ^'But  these  distinctions  shall  not  occasion 
any  younger  member  to  be  reckoned  inferior  to  an  older ;  for  it  is  only 
individual  excellence,  not  years^  standing  which  can  be  alleged  in  favor 
of  members"  (§  199).  This  paragraph  is  a  most  distinct  declaration 
against  Pennalism,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  extended  down  to  our  own 
times. 

The  statutes*  of  the  General  Burschenschaft,  and  of  that  of  Jena, 
seem  to  have  been  drafted  by  students  at  law,  and  with  a  judgment 
and  breadth  almost  unyouthful.  But  any  one  who  knew  the  youths 
who,  in  the  first  innocent  period  of  the  Burschenschaft,  lived  in  free- 
dom and  unrestrained  vigorous  exercises  within  the  limits  of  these 
laws,  will  make  no  objections  to  this  characteristic.  And  if  any  per- 
son is  disposed  to  criticise  them  sharply,  and  find  them  too  mature  and 
strict,  he  will,  upon  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  Gomm*ent  (also  in 
the  Appendix),  find  reason  to  change  his  opinion,  and  to  look  favora- 
bly upon  them. 

K— Breslau.     (1 817-1819.) 

The  influence  of  the  Wartburg  festival  and  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Burschenschaft  spread  like  wildfire  to  all  the  Protestant  universities  of 
Germany,  and  to  Breslau  among  the  rest.  Here,  the  members  of  the 
Burschenschaft  were  also  the  most  active  Turners-f  The  history  of 
the  Breslau  Turning-ground,  already  given,  is  actually  that  of  the 
Burschenschaft  of  that  place,  except  that  the  former,  as  recognized 
by  the  government,  comes  more  into  tlie  foreground.  The  opponents 
of  the  Burschenschaft,  and  of  the  Turning  system,  accused  the  young 
men,  especially,  of  premature  and  ill-regulated  political  action.  I'he 
reader  will  learn  the  nature  of  the  various  accusations  made  from  the 
following  dialogue,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  delineate  them  :^ 

Turning  and  the  State,    (Otto— Georg.) 

O.  Dear  Turners'-defender,  will  you  answer  me  again  to-day ! 

G.  It  will  be  sure  to  be  onoe  more  ^  Complaints,  nothing  but  com- 
plaints r 

O.  What  we  are  to  become  very  fond  of,  a  profound  writer  says,  we 
have  first  to  fight  stoutly  against 

G.  A  beautiful  sentiment !  You  will  give  me  good  hopes  that  you 
will  become  a  true  adherent  of  the  Turning -system.     But  what  are 

your  new  objections  ? 

— 

^  As  found  In  Hanpt    I  do  Dot  know  ttiat  tbey  iMve  been  printed  elsewhere. 

t  Oymnasts. 

X  this  dialogue  first  appeared  in  181 S,  in  the  Sllesian  Provincial  Gazette.    I  reprint  it  i^erba" 
Mm,  as  a  oontribntion  to  a  pietore  of  the  patriotie  ideas,  aspirations,  and  straggles  of  the  period. 
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0.  One  man  said  to  me  that  the  system  was  only  a  conrse  system 
of  bodily  exercise,  which  neglected  the  mind.  Are  children  to  be 
made  taniblers  and  rope^ncers?  And  a  little  afterward,  another 
complained  tliat  the  Taming  was  well  enongh,  if  it  were  only  confined 
to  bodily  exercises;  but  that  all  manner  of  mental  instruction  was 
connected  with  these ;  a  useless  plan.    What  is  your  answer  to  these  ? 

G.  As  an  advocate,  I  onght  not  to  have  to  make  any  answer  at  all 
to  two  objections  so  diametrically  opposite ;  but  I  will  endeavor  to  il* 
lustrate  the  point  to  which  both  relate.  Jahn  by  no  means  confined 
himself  to  a  comprehensive  description  of  and  instruction  in  the  various 
bodily  exercises,  their  mutual  relations,  and  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  He  felt,  very  clearly,  that  what  the  ordinary  mas- 
ten  of  fencing,  swinging,  riding,  <fec.,  had  taught,  as  matters  of  bodily 
application  only,  must  be  illustrated  by  an  intellectual  element. 

O.  Can  yon  not  describe  this  element  more  fully  ? 

G.  It  is  difficult,  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  development,  to  fix  upon 
the  germ  of  a  powerful  principle  which  is  to  live  and  work  in  mani- 
fold forms  and  deeds  for  coming  centuries.  It  can  only  be  imagined. 
Its  efficiency  through  Jahn  and  othera  was  not  its  onl^  efficiency.  Its 
most  marked  development  was  in  the  recent  Turners,  in  whose  hearts 
it  dwelt  and  worked,  chaining  them  to  the  Turning-ground  with  an 
attraction  more  powerful  than  could  have  been  that  of  merely  bodily 
exercises. 

O.  But  its  advei'sanes  say  that  this  was  a  revolutionary  spirit. 

G.  As  was  Luther's ;  as  are  all  to  whose  renovating  power  human- 
ity owes  eternal  youth. 

O.  That  is  not  what  they  mean.  They  refer  to  a  Jacobinical  revo- 
lutionary spirit 

G.  Many  things  may  be  misunderstood.  But  this  misunderstanding 
could  not  happen  to  any  one  earnestly  seeking  to  comprehend  the 
Tnming  system  or  the  future  of  Germany.  But  for  this  is  necessary 
the  unprejudiced  reading  of  works  on  Turning  and  related  subjects ;  and 
still  more,  thorough  observation  of  the  system  itself,  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  TumerS)  and,  most  of  ail,  a  comprehension  of  the  errors  and 
sins  of  the  times,  and  a  heartfelt  desire  to  help  them. 

O.  Can  you,  then,  really  disprove  this  accusation  of  Jacobinism  ? 

G.  Jacobinism  !  These  opponents  should  consider  what  words  they 
use.  Even  if  they  believed  that  the  friends  of  Turning  were  in  an 
error,  they  would  have  to  do  them  the  justice  of  admitting  that  they 
meant  honorably.  And  they  compare  them  with  the  Jacobins,  those 
most  abominable  productions  of  hell  that  ever  appeared  in  human 
forml 
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O.  But  the  Turners  must  have  given  some  occaaion  for  the  charge  f 

G.  I  have  never  heard  any  expressions  at  the  Turning-ground  which 
would  bear,  even  remotely,  such  a  construction.  But,  lest  you  should 
believe  it,  I  will  refer  you  to  matter  in  Jahn's  "  German  Nationality," 
and  "German  Gymnastics.** 

O.  Let  us  hear. 

G.  Take  the  Tamers'  motto,  •*Bald,  free,  gay,  and  pious."*  Is 
that  a  Jacobinical  motto  f 

O.  No,  indeed. 
•  G.  Or  this  appeal :  f  ^  German  people,  let  not  discouragement  lead 
you  into  contempt  for  the  ancient  houses  of  your  princes ;  open  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  seek  for  better."    Is  that  Jacobinical  f 

O.  Certainly  not 

G.  Or  Jahn^s  remarks,  that  J  ^  It  is  an  injustice  to  old  families,  as 
old  as  the  state,  and  often  among  its  first  founders,  to  permit  the 
dogma  of  a  moment  to  have  as  much  influence  as  the  hard  labor 
of  whole  centuries.  If  eveij  Jack  can,  by  the  prefix  von,  do  as 
much  as  the  traditions  of  early  deeds,  then  can  a  mortal  syllable 
(which  will  be  fio  creative  word  in  eternity),  do  as  much  as  the  long- 
ripening  fruits  of  time.  An  ancient  oak  of  a  thousand  years,  and  still 
green,  is  honorable;  and  so  is  an  old  man  who  has  lived  usefully. 
We  remember  how  many  things  they  have  lived  through  and  en- 
dured ;  to  how  many  wanderers  they  have  given  shade  and  coolness. 
No  one  stands  long  before  a  mushroom,**  d?c    Is  this  Jacobinical  ? 

O.  Most  completely  the  opposite. 

G.  Or  when  he  says  that§  ^Political  revolutions  have  seldom  done 
good,  and  what  little  they  have  was  but  the  companion  of  an  army 
of  miseries ;"  or  that^l  ^  Even  in  the  worst  time  of  the  French  period, 
love  to  king  and  fatherland  was  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  the  Turn- 
ers.**    Is  all  that  Jacobinical  f 

O.  His  opponents  must  certainly  never  have  read  Jahn*s  works. 

G.  And  they  contradict  each  other,  too;  for  they  sometimes  make 
the  charge  of  Jacobinism,  and  sometimes  find  fault  with  Jahn  and  his 
friends,  the  advocates  of  Turning,  for  desiring  a  constitution.  When 
did  these  anarchical  king-murderers  desire  a  constitution  f 

O.  But  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Jahn  and  his  friends  did  not,  them- 
selves, know  what  they  meant  by  a  constitution. 

G.  But  that  is  what  both  everybody  and  nobody  knows.  Every  one 
that  is,  desires  security  in  his  sphere  of  life,  undisturbed  from  without, 

•rrUeh,/rH,/riMSehwtdfromnK    Qjmntatiw,  p,  m.  t  Nadonalltf,  p.  888. 
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and  entire  freedom  within  it ;  and  by  a  constitution  he  means  an  instra- 
ment  which  will  secure  this  to  himself  and  to  all ;  which  will  leave  to 
the  authorities  the  utmost  freedom  for  good,  but  will  restrain  them 
from  evil.  But  how  such  a  one  can  be  obtained,  certainly  very  few 
and  perhaps  none  can  show. 

0.  That  may  be.  But  I  imagine  it  might  be  for  the  best  if  our 
youth  were  not  troubled  with  any  civic  concerns  whatever. 

G.  Would  you  have  it  so  now  ?  The  Turning  system  was  organized 
in  1811.  And  not  only  did  it  contemplate  the  training  of  youth  to 
general  acquirements,  but  the  misery  in  which  the  German  fatherland 
was  sunk  was  at  hand,  to  be  held  up  before  their  eyes  as  a  consequence 
of  civic  dissensions  and  intestine  quarrels.  It  was  necessary  to  train 
them  promptly  to  maturity  as  citizens,  for  the  prompt  salvation  of 
their  fatherland  was  necessary.  The  war  of  its  rescue  is  ended ;  and 
what  wonder  is  it  that  its  first  sounds  are  yet  echoing  ? 

0.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  think  an  excuse  necessary  here. 

G.  Not  too  fiisL  The  sounds  uttered  then  shall  re-echo  through  all 
time. 

O.  What  sounds! 

G.  "  One  Germany !" 

O.  That  is  your  chief  point,  then  ?  But  is  it  not  clear  that  the 
greatness  of  Germany  consists  in  the  very  multitude  of  its  nations  and 
princes,  and  that  its  very  life  is  aimed  at  by  these  preachers  of  unity  ? 

G.  You  unreasonable  man !  If  you  were  advocating  Que  Prussia,  or 
One  Austria,  or  One  Bavaria,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  compressing  to- 
gether all  Germany  into  that  one  ?  If  yea,  you  are  right.  But  who  has 
any  such  design  ?  l*he  One  Germany  which  is  desired  is,  free  and 
friendly  confederate  existence  of  all  the  German  nationalities,  in  all  their 
numerous  individualities,  in  mutual  recognition,  respect^  and  love ;  and, 
when  necessary,  in  united  strength  against  external  enemies.  For  cen- 
turies the  Geimans  have  been  lamenting  over  the  grievous  internal 
divisions  of  their  fatherland ;  and  now,  when  the  first  serious  intention 
of  healing  them  is  shown,  a  howl  goes  up,  from  all  sides,  as  if  the 
utmost  danger  were  at  hand. 

0.  But  the  preaching  of  hatred  to  the  French,  long  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  is  certainly  most  useless  ! 

G.  Useless  ?  That  is  as  you  take  it.  I  know  of  nothing  more  un- 
worthy than  insults  to  a  subdued  enemy«  Has  it  not  been  repeated, 
even  to  weariness,  yet  not  often  enough  for  some  people,  that  French 
influence  remains  successfully  operative  in  the  inmost  mind  and  heart 
of  numberless  Germans ;  that  even  yet,  a  French  education  in  manners 
and  language  is  the  highest  ambition  with  an  innumerable  number ; 
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especinlly  with  a  large  part  of  the  German  nobility,  who  ought  to  set 
a  better  example.  The  war  is  yet  active  against  this  French  power 
within  the  limits  of  Germany. 

O.  But  contempt  for  foreigners,  snch  stringent  restriction  to  the 
national  and  popular,  seems  to  me  entirely  unnatural  to  Grermans,  and 
entirely  opposed  to  their  cosmopolitan  character. 

G.  Your  charges  stand  in  each  other's  light. 

O.  How  so? 

G.  If  you  had  just  now  expressed  apprehensions  lest  Saxony,  Prussia, 
or  Hesse,  should,  by  strictly  limiting  themselves  to  what  is  national, 
or  relates  to  their  national  descent,  lose  their  general  German  charac- 
ter, this  last  charge  of  yours  would  seem  an  extension  of  the  former. 
But  you  expressed  an  apprehension  precisely  opposite ;  lest  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  German  races  should  be  lost  in  a  general  characterless 
Germanization ;  as  a  consequence  of  which  you  must  naturally* fear 
lest  the  German  traits  should  be  lost  in  an  entirely  characterless  cos- 
mopolitanism. And  this  would  be  a  much  better  grounded  fear  than 
that  of  its  opposite,  from*  too  strict  a  limitation  of  Germany  within 
itself. 

O.  I  must  admit  that  you  are  right 

G.  No  one  imagines  that,  in  order  to  live  a  life  of  entire  devotion  to 
his  country,  a  good  citizen  must  have  no  house  of  his  own ;  nor  should 
it  be  supposed  necessary  that  a  German,  in  order  to  live  for  the  good 
of  all  nations,  must  have  no  fiUherland.  Is  it  meant  that  the  devil 
should  play  on  the  German.%  as  those  fools  do  on  the  violin  who  take 
so  much  pains  to  imitate  all  manner  of  instruments  on  it,  but  cannot 
bring  out  the  real  proper  violin  tone  ?  A  skillful  leader  would  ask 
such  a  player,  What  is  the  use  of  that  poor  and  incompetent  imitation 
of  the  flute  and  the  hautboy,  when  we  have  the  flute  and  the  hautboy 
themselves?  Do  you  expect,  with  your  ape-fiddling,  to  surpass  the 
originals  ?  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  for  so  dishonoring  your  noble 
instiTiment,  which  ought  to  lead  all  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  1 

O.  Your  application  is  clear ;  that  an  imitator  of  all  the  world  is  by 
no  means  a  cosmopolitan. 

G.  Precisely ;  just  there  is  the  misunderstanding.  **  The  devil  is  the 
imitator  of  God ;"  said  the  Jesuits,  who  were  good  judges  of  such  a 
case.  A  few  great  and  gifted  Germans,  like  Goethe  and  Tieck,  for  in- 
stance, have  profoundly  penetrated  and  lived  in  the  spirit  of  foreign 
nations,  with  love  and  sympathy.  They  were  trained  for  this  by 
understanding  and  loving  the  glory  of  their  own  country.  And  with 
these  great  minds  are  confounded  those  who  become  Frenchified  apes, 
because  they  are  too  God-forgottenly  strengthless  to  becon^  German 
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men.  It  is  imagined  to  be  one  and  tbe  same  thing,  whether  a  great 
merchant  become  rich  at  home,  by  honest  trade,  invests  capital  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  or  whether  a  bankrupt  peddler,  with  no  home  any- 
where, borrows  wherever  he  goes  and  makes  a  great  display  with  the 
money  1 

O.  But  I  should  fear  that  this  preaching  to  Germans  against  becom- 
ing Gallicized,  might  be  unintelligently  perverted  into  a  truly  unchris- 
tian hate  of  the  French. 

G.  If  you  put  the  matter  upon  conscientious  grounds  you  shall  be 
answered  accordingly.  What  German  is  ready  to  love  the  French  ? 
If  he  is  a  Prussian,  let  him  love  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians  first :  if 
a  Bavarian,  the  Prussians.  Will  one  who  docs  not  love  his  child,  love 
a  stranger?  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Good  Samaritan  loved  strangers 
only,  and  had  no  love  for  his  wife  and  child  and  his  fellow-Sam  an  tans  ? 
Shsfll  these  empty  cosmopolitans  boast  of  their  Christian  perfections 
and  their  love  of  universal  humanity,  while  they  show  themselves 
heartlessly  indifferent  to  fellow  citizens  and  countrymen  within  the 
narrow  sphere  of  their  own  actual  lives  ?  No.  Only  the  German  who 
loves  all  Germans  with  a  comprehensive,  heartfelt  love,  is  ripe  for  the 
love  of  foreigners ;  and  as  long  as  he  retains  one  spark  of  hatred  against 
any  German  nationality,  let  him  not  claim  credit  for  the  greater  until 
he  has  fulfilled  the  less. 

0.  You  may  be  right  But  I  must  return  to  a  previous  inquiry, 
which  you  did  not  answer ;  that  is^  where  is  the  good  of  orations,  about 
civic  affairs,  at  the  Turning-ground  ? 

G.  I  said  before,  that  the  pressing  period  of  1811  demanded  a 
stringent  education.     But  have  you  lately  heard  any  such  orations  ? 

O.  Yon  know  that  I  have  never  been  upon  the  Turning-ground. 

G.  I  have  been  there,  and  have  heard  no  such ;  still  less  have  I 
delivered  any.  And  I  agree  with  you  entirely ;  they  are  no  place  for 
such.  As  the  Turning  exercises  contemplate  the  development  of  the 
human  body,  not  civil  training  for  a  definite  future  occupation,  for 
smiths,  carpenters,  or  miners;  so,  in  like  manner,  the  mind  should  not 
be  trained  in  a  civic  direction,  but  in  a  general  development — to  truth, 
faith,  candor,  moderation,  chastity,  hatred  of  lies  and  deceit,  of  drunken- 
ness and  licentiousness.  Let  such  a  mind  be  implanted  in  the  Turners, 
and  it  will  of  itself  develop,  in  the  after  relations  of  life,  into  the  civil 
virtues,  without  any  artificial  direction  toward  them,  or  any  untimely 
hot-house  forcing,  which  seeks  to  anticipate  the  natural  time  of 
ripening. 

O.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  me  consistent  with  the  premature  in- 
BtructioD  of  the  Turners,  on  all  occasions,  in  love  of  country. 
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G.  But  do  you  cousider  the  fatherland  a  civic  organization  ?  In 
order  to  love  it,  must  one  first  have  received  the  privilege  of  German 
burghership  ?  Do  you  not  believe  that  a  German  country — a  German 
heaven — bind  even  the  youngest  German  hearts  with  a  thousand  bonds 
of  love  before  they  ever  hear  the  words  "  German  State," — and  that  it 
is  this  very  love  which  is  the  very  heart  of  all  the  later  civic  virtues  ? 

0.  "  Geiinan  heaven — ^German  country ;"  how  do  these  enchain  the 
child  and  the  youth  ?  His  place  of  abode,  his  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, enchain  him.  "  Germany"  is  only  an  idea,  which  he  is  not  even 
able  to  comprehend ! 

G.  How  your  charges  refute  each  other  I  At  one  time  you  say  the 
German  fatherland  is  far  too  narrow  and  confined  for  the  cosmopolitan 
tendencies  of  the  Germans.  And  this  is  believed  by  thousands,  not 
only  of  German  men,  but  of  children  ;  and  the  sphere  of  observation 
of  infants  is  to  be  enlarged  beyond  the  limits  of  Germany,  by  instruc- 
tion in  foreign  tongues,  and  knowledge  of  foreign  lands  and  history. 
And  these  very  same  men  who  think  this  kiud  of  instmction  quite 
natural,  because  it  is  usual,  are  displeased  to  have  love  of  country  im- 
pressed upon  the  hearts  of  youth,  as  if  it  were  something  beyond  their 
capacity. 

O.  But  only  tell  me  this :  What  shall  our  youth  understand  by  the 
term  "German  fatherland?" 

G.  Understand  ?  Our  pious  forefathers  made  their  children  pray, 
and  taught  them  edifying  texts  and  hymns.  Th*e  childish  heart  found 
in  devotion  the  life  of  its  life ;  the  deep  impression  never  perished, 
but  consecrated  their  whole  existence,  to  their  death.  lUuminati 
asked,  What  can  a  child  understand  by  the  names  of  God  and  Christ  ? 
and  prayer,  Bible,  and  hymns  were  thrown  away.  This  was  worse 
than  church  sacrilege ;  it  was  sacrilege  of  the  inward  inborn  holiness 
of  the  heart.  Shall  we,  in  like  manner,  rob  our  children  of  the  name 
of  fatherland,  to  preserve  it  until  their  understanding  is  ripened  ?  The 
name  will  make  no  impression  upon  men — they  will  not  understand 
it — unless  they  have  loved  it  instinctively  from  their  earliest  youth ; 
unless,  in  the  clod  of  eartli  on  which  they  are  born,  they  love,  sym- 
bolically, their  whole  country.  And  fatliers  and  teachers  who  would 
impress  upon  the  young  a  love  of  country,  must  love  it  sincerely 
themselves. 

O.  And  also,  at  least,  incline  to  revolution. 

G.  I  think  I  have  thoroughly  refuted  the  charge  of  Jacobinism 
made  against  the  Turners.  But  if  you  should  hear  an  expression 
which  has  a  revolutionary  sound,  reflect  that  it  is  an  echo  of  1813,  the 
year  when  all  Prussia,  from  king  to  peasant,  rose  up ;  and  remember 
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those  who  then  attered  such  words.  That  period  of  violence  is,  thank 
God^  past ;  and  what  is  now  needed  is  quiet  and  peaceful  develop- 
ment But  the  argument  has  another  side,  also.  Every  germinating 
truth  is  revolutionafy  against  prevailing  errors;  every  germinating 
virtue,  revolutionary  against  prevailing  vices  opposed  to  it  And, 
therefore,  there  is  always  an  outciy  at  the  rising  np  of  new  youthful 
truths  .And  virtues.  The  current  errors  and  vices  scent  the  coming  of 
a  powerful  enemy,  and  the  end  of  their  power. 

O.  But  yon  surely  do  not  mean  that  errors  and  vices  should  be 
rooted  out  in  the  bloody  French  revolutionary  fashion  f 

6.  How  can  you  ask  so  foolish  a  question?  Most  people  have 
learned  enough  by  the  French  revolution,  not  to  believe  decapitation 
a  sure  remedy  for  disorders  in  the  head.  Heaven  protect  us  against 
such  a  casting  out  of  the  devils  through  a  Beelzebub  as  that,  where  the 
evil  spirit  would  return  with  seven  others  worse  than  himself !  But  in 
Prussia  there  is  no  call  for  any  remedy  of  the  kind. 

O.  And  what  protects  Prussia  herself  against  a  reformation  ? 

G.  If  a  government  opposes  the  development  of  the  divinely  or- 
dained spirit  of  the  times,  and  persists  in  forcibly  maintaining  anti- 
quated and  obsolete  forms,  in  propping  a  rotten  house  with  rotten 
timbers,  it  has  no  business  to  be  surprised  if  the  roof  tumbles  down  on 
its  head.  But  the  course  of  the  Prussian  government  is  directly  the 
opposite.  It  attentively  observes,  follows,  and  promotes  the  develop- 
ment of  that  spirit;*  and  thus  will  a  renovation  be  peacefully  accom- 
plished, for  the  sake  of  which,  in  France,  millions  of  bloody  sacrifices 
were  offered.  Consider  the  extinction  of  the  convents,  of  many  of  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  of  the  guild-restrictions ;  the  institution  of 
the  militia. 

O.  Against  all  those  steps  I  have  heard  much  outcry,  especially  of 
late. 

6.  And  no  wonder.  I  have  cried  ont  against  them  myself.  Every 
process  of  renovation  causes,  for  a  time,  an  uncomfortable  state  of 
affairs;  like  that  when  one  removes  from  an  old  and  failing  house,  but 
in  which  he  has  lived  happily,  into  a  new  one,  handsomer,  but  not 
yet  put  in  order.  The  old  house  is  empty  and  waste ;  and  in  the  new 
one  every  thing  is  in  confusion ;  if  we  would  sit,  there  are  no  chairs, 
and  if  we  would  lie  down,  no  bed.  We  may,  naturally,  be  a  little  im- 
patient; but  who  would  lament  as  if  he  had  no  house  at  all,  and  return 

***Tb«  spirit  of  ttietiniM**  bst,  nnfortODatelj,  come  to  meuia  wieked  spirit,  opposed  to 
the  eterael  kiBfdom  of  God.  The  divine— ntber  the  Ood-feering— spirit  of  the  times  is  th» 
Tery  oppoelto  of  this,  inasmoeh  as  it  Is  obeerrant  of,  and  obedient  to,  the  indloations  from 
abore.    (Bemaik  in  ISM) 
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to  the  beloved  old  ruin  in  which  he  had  lived  so  many  years  f    He 
should  rather  be  quiet,  and  help  set  things  in  order. 

O.  Exactly  euch  desires  to  return  to  past  times  have  I  heard  from 
many  sources ;  and  particular  praises  were  ^ven  to  the  strict  forms  of 
Friedrich  IL 

G.  They  would  be  just  as  harmful  now  as  they  were  valuable  then. 
The  great  task  for  our  present  government  seems  to  me  to  be,  so  to 
loosen  up  all  relations  that  each  and  every  germ  of  development  can 
grow  freely  and  unrepressed ;  and  yet>  notwithstanding  this  freedom, 
to  hold  all  surely  together.* 

O.  But  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  all  this  f 

G.  The  government  will  discontinue  what  discontinues  itself  by  not 
possessing  inward  force  enongh  to  maintain  itself.  This  is  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Prussian  mum  cuique,  that  great  principle  of  justice  which 
asks  not,  When  were  you  established  t  but,  Are  you  what  you  claim  to 
be  ?  Every  wicked  clergyman  must  be  displaced  who  believes  that  his 
office  shall  consecrate  him ;  every  nobleman  who  thinks  that  his  rank 
will  raise  him,  when  he  is  ignoble,  both  in  thought  and  deed ;  every  arti- 
san, who  is  untrained  and  unskillful,  but  still  would  keep  himself  from 
being  dismissed  out  of  the  company  of  skillful  masters,  by  means  of 
guild  privileges.  The  man  is  himself,  is  the  new  maxim ;  the  man  is 
no  longer  to  be  consecrated  by  his  station ;  but  desecrated  stations  are 
to  be  consecrated  and  restored  to  their  place  by  the  men  who  shall  fill 
them.  Every  man  must  be  fit  for  his  position  in  the  nation ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  this  fitness  must  give  him  inward  peace  and  outward 
safety.    Thus  will  justice  abide  in  the  earth.f 

0.  But,  my  dear  friend,  is  your  paradise  to  develop  itself  by  nothing 
except  mere  negation  of  what  is  obsolete  f  Do  you  mean  that  your 
equality  will  be  secured,  after  the  leaving  and  pulling  down  of  the  old 
house,  by  a  new  one,  which  shall  build  itself?  If  you  do,  things  can 
not  be  in  a  more  promising  condition  than  they  are  in  France;  for  the 
pulling  down  business  has  never  been  more  thoroughly  done  than  there. 

*  By  this  is  not,  of  coarse,  meant  the  dismal  and  devastating  labor  of  moles,  who  root  and 
nndermlne  the  most  beaatifal  meadows  in  sach  a  manner  that  not  a  blade  of  grass  can  be  aleen ; 
bat  the  benignant  influence  of  the  spring  son,  which  warms  and  stirs  op  the  earth,  gray  and 
stiffened  with  frost,  until  lAl  the  seeds,  resting  in  their  death-like  winter  sleep,  awaken  and  spring 
up,  and  adorn  the  fields  and  meadows  with  their  youthftil  greenness.    (1854.) 

t  Office  and  social  station  lay  upon  men  a  responsibility  to  Qod,  which  not  even  the  best  oora- 
pletely  discharge.  (Lake  xvlL  10.)  Bnt  we  refer,  not  to  consotentioos  workers  and  champions  but 
to  those  who,  so  far  teom  striving  to  ftilflU  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  even  go  In  the  opposite 
direction,  and  are,  morally,  minus  quantities.  In  reference  to  clergymen  partlcalarly,  church 
authorities  are  to  replace,  as  (kr  as  possible,  such  as  are  manifestly  unworthy.  As  far  as  poesi- 
l>le,  I  say ;  for  that  a  complete  purification  of  the  church  is  not  possible  is  acknowledged  by  the 
eighth  article  of  the  Augsburg  Conl^sston;  with  a  wise  view  to  the  consolation  of  oongrcgationt 
afflicted  with  unworthy  pastors,    (1851) 
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G.  Do  not  think  me  so  fooliab.  It*  is  true  that  Prussia  has  peace* 
fiiUy  pulled  down,  where  France  did  it  with  violence  and  blood  ;  but, 
God  be  pnused^  she  has  done  more  than  to  pull  down.  Parallel  with 
that  process,  there  went  one  xif  building  up,  of  which  no  one  in  France 
even  thought ;  and  which  gloriously  distinguishes  the  Germans  from 
the  French. 

O.  To  what  do  you  refer ! 

G.  To  education.  What  Frenchman  thought  of  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  f  The  schools  were  dispersed,  the  best  clergymen 
were  banished,  and  the  youth  sank  into  barbarism.  But  woe  to  the 
revolution  whose  ac*.tors  forget  posterity !  What  is  the  disuse  of  old 
forms  and  the  introduction  of  new  ?  If  the  men,  and  e&lpecially  youth, 
are  not  renovated,  the  new  forms  are,  and  remain,  empty  delusions. 
Such  a  hopeless  revolution  was  never  laid  to  the  charge  of  Germany, 
and  could  only  happen  to  short-sighted  and  most  degraded  people. 
Remember  what  Luther,  whom  the  Germans  may  cite  to  the  shame  of 
the  French  revolutionists,  did  for  schools ;  how  he  made  them  even  a 
chief  object  of  attention.  In  like  manner,  the  Germans,  even  in  the 
most  perilous  period,  from  1800  to  1813,  in  that  time  of  trial,  when  a 
divine  revolution  in  their  minds  strengthened  them  for  a  new  birth, 
never  lost  sight  of  education.  The  abandoned  French  revolutionists, 
drunk  with  victory,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  forgot  their  own 
times,  thinking  only  of  posterity.  I  read,  not  without  feeling,  a  little 
while  since,  Fichte^s  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  his  Address  to  the 
German  Nation,  in  1808  :  *^  Every  one  sees  what  is  clearly  before  our 
eyes,  that  we  can  make  no  active  resistance.  How  can  we,  therefore, 
vindicate  our  title  to  continual  existence,  forfeited  by  this  fact,  against 
the  charge  of  cowardice  and  an  unworthy  love  of  life  ?  No  otherwise 
than  by  determining  not  to  live  for  ourselves ;  and  to  prove  this  deter- 
mination by  planting  seeds  of  honor  for  our  posterity,  and  patiently 
enduring  until  this  object  shall  have  been  safely  accomplished." 

O.  It  is  in  accordance  with  these  excellent  sentiments  that  the  gov* 
emment,  during  that  evil  time,  founded  two  universities. 

G.  It  did  more  than  that — not  of  so  obvious  a  kind,  however. 

O.  To  what  do  you  refer  ? 

G.  I  spoke  of  the  ancient  forms  which  they  discontinued.  They  were 
Aot  under  obligations  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  respect  to  the 
many  antiquated  educational  forms  in  the  schools  and  universities. 
.  Only  raving  French  revolutionists  would  ^  throw  away  the  child  with 
the  bathing-tub," — would  exterminate  the  schools  entirely.  The 
necessary  process  was  a  renewal,  slow  and  imperceptible — ^a  renewal 
wluch  could  not  be  forced,  but  such  as  comes  to  pass  of  itself  when 
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the  Spirit  of  the  age  causes  to  be  born  men  with  new  needs,  new  loves, 
and  new  talents. 

0.  Among  whom  you  doubtless  include  Pestalozzi  and  Jahn. 

G.  Undoubtedly.  The  government  has,  up  to  this  time,  so  ordered 
affairs  that  the  old  and  new  elements  have  not  come  into  opposition. 
The  classical  schools  and  universities  have,  on  the  whole,  adhered  to 
the  ancient  principles ;  Pestalozzi  rules  in  the  teachers'  seminaries  and 
lower  schools,  and  the  Turning-grounds,  again,  stand  by  themselves,  in 
contrast  with  all.  The  new  elements  are  thus  enabled  to  develop 
themselves  symmetrically  and  appropriately ;  and  already  the  begin- 
ning may  be  seen  of  a  mutual  influence  and  strengthening  between 
the  old  and  th*e  new. 

Old  principles  become  definite  in  an  existence  of  centuries,  modify 
crude  and  ill-adapted  novelties,  and  are  in  turn  reinvigorated  and  re- 
juvenated by  them.  Blessing  and  grace  may  be  hoped  for,  when  all 
are  bent  only  upon  the  good  of  the  young ;  when  none  believes  him- 
self alone  to  be  possessed  of  the  truth,  but  allows  others  to  correct  and 
warn  him,  and  lovingly  does  the  like  for  them;  when  all,  as  the  noble 
Fichte  said,  determine  "  not  to  live  for  themselves  alone,  and  to  prove 
their  determination  by  planting  the  seeds  of  honor  for  their  pos- 
terity,"— a  posterity,  I  n^ny  add,  whose  growth,  and  development  in 
the  divine  spirit  of  the  age,  the  German  fatherland  will  protect  against 
all  revolutions. 


The  contest  between  the  Burschenschaft  and  the  Turners  came  to 
such  a  heightj  in  Breslau,  as  to  cause  an  entire  separation  into  friends 
and  opponents  of  the  latter.  The  account  of  the  Wartburg  festival 
gave  additional  vigor  to  this  contest  But  it  reached  its  height  in 
March,  1819.  I  cannot  forget  the  fearful  impression  made  upon  me 
when  my  late  friend  Passow,  quite  out  of  his  senses,  came  to  me  with 
the  words,  ^'  What  do  you  think  I  A  student  has  murdered  Eotsebue  I" 
It  was  as  if  the  foresight  of  all  the  evil  consequences  of  this  wicked 
and  most  unfortunate  deed,  had  terrified  me,  all  at  the  moment. 

We  gradually  learned  all  the  particulars.  The  excitement  caused 
by  Sand's  crime,  not  only  among  members  of  the  university,  but 
among  all  classes,  was  excessive,  and  was  stimulated  by  the  falsest 
reports.  It  was  said  that  a  great  and  wide-extended  conspiracy  had 
been  discovered,  to  which  Sand  belonged,  and  that  the  duty  of  murder- 
ing Kotzebue  had  fallen  to  him  by  lot ;  that  a  list  of  the  names  of 
sixty-six  persons  had  been  found,  who  were  yet  to  be  stabbed  by  mem- 
bers of  this  association.    This  made  many  opponents  of  the  Burschei  • 
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acfaaft  uneasj,  as  their  names  might  also  be  upon  the  list,  and  this 
natarally  made  their  enmity  more  bitter,  and  caused  their  attacks  to 
assume  a  character  of  self-defense  against  these  imaginary  dangers. 
Opponents  of  the  Burschenschaft  among  the  students  put  forth  a  state- 
ment, in  Mrhich  they  expressed  their  disapproval  of  Sand's  crime; 
whether  this  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  I  do  not  know. 
We  who  were  friends  of  the  Burschenschaft  were  placed  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  position.  As  we — u  c,  Passow,  Harnich,  the  younger 
Schneider,  Schaub,  and  others — were  going  to  the  public  Turning- 
ground,  we  were  recognized,  and  it  would  be  remarked  that  we  be- 
longed to  the  conspiracy.  This  excitement  was  increased  by  a  set 
public  educational  address,  by  Adolf  Menzel,  against  the  Turning  sys- 
tem, and  by  the  report  that,  in  Berlin,  various  persons,  and  especially 
Jahn  himself^  had  been  imprisoned. 

But  enou^  of  the  results  of  Sand's  act  at  Breslau.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed to  an  account  of  Sand  himself,  based  chiefly  upon  his  own  diary. 

a. — Sakd. 

Earl  Ludwig  Sand*  was  bom  at  Wnnsiedel,  5th  October,  1795. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Ck>unciior  Justice  Sand.  A  dangerous 
attack  of  smallpox  and  a  severe  fever  impeded  his  studies,  and  he  could 
receive  no  instruction  until  his  eighth  year.  His  teacher,  Rector 
Saalfrank,  removed,  in  1810,  from  Wunsiedel  to  Hof;  and  thence,  in 
1812,  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Ratisbon,  to  both  of  which  places  Sand 
followed  him. 

From  his  teachers  at  Ratisbon  he  received  a  testimonial  of  mental 
endowments,  expressed  in  high  terms.  **  If  he  continues  in  the  same 
course,''  it  said,  ^he  will  one  day  exercise  a  happy  and  powerful  in- 
fluence for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  both  by  thorough  learning  and 
moral  excellence."  (!)  In  like  manner,  his  graduating  certificate  at 
Ratisbon,  of  September  10,  1814,  praises  his  mental  gifts  and  natural 
traits,  his  industry  and  progress  in  *'  philosophical  and  philological  sub- 
jects;" and  it  was  only  in  mathematics  that  he  was  somewhat  deficient. 

^■*Ktfl  Lodwtg  Stad,  detcribed  from  his  diurlas  and  letters  from  his  friends.  Altenberg, 
18S1.**    I  b«Te  also  msde  use  of  the  following  works : 

"Complete  Aoeoant  of  the  Proceedings  sgslnst  C  L.  Sand  for  Assssslnstlon.  By  State  Coan- 
dknr  Ton  Hobnhont,  presiding  member  of  the  eommnnlon  appointed  for  that  purpose.  TUbln- 
gen.  Gotta,  ISSa** 

**  a  L.  Sand,  bj  Jareke.  Berlin,  DSmmler.  1880."  A  new  edition,  enlarged  from  unpublUhed 
sounes;  This  appeared  first  in  the  11th,  ISUi,  and  18th  parts  of  BItzig's  »  Annals  of  Criminal 
Uw." 

"The  German  TouUi  In  the  late  Barschensehafts  and  Turning  Associations.  Magdeburg, 
BelBrlcfashofen,  1928.* 

I  hsTtt  reedTed  mneh  oral  information  respeettng  Sand  from  credible  persons. 
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Iq  November,  1814,  be  was  matriculated  at  TtibiDgen ;  and  in  April, 
1815,  he  enlisted,  at  Mannheim,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  corps  of  Jilgers 
of  the  Rezat ;  which  step  he  announced  to  bis  parents  in  a  letter  full 
of  fiery  patriotism.  The  account  of  the  battle  of  Belle  Alliance  ar- 
rived while  the  Jttgers  were  still  in  Hamburg.  They,  however,  marched 
into  France  as  far  as  to  Auxerre,  and  on  the  2d  December,  1815,  re- 
turned to  Ansbach.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  Sand  was  ma- 
triculated at  £rlangen. 

Before  going  further,  we  must  consider  the  influence  of  Sand's 
mother  upon  him,  which  was  a  most  powerful  one  throughout  bis  life. 

In  a  letter  to  her.  May  26,  1818,  he  says :  ^^  Yes,  dear  mother,  all 
the  love  which  I  have  in  my  he*xrt  for  religion,  for  truth,  for  my  coun- 
try, for  beneficent  actions,  was,  for  the  most  part,  excited  in  me  by 
you ;  and  however  I  consider  myself,  you  have  been  all  to  me,  in  al- 
most every  respect."  (p.  159.)* 

Thus  it  becomes  important  to  know  the  mother  who  had  such  an 
influence  upon  the  son.  Their  correspondence  aflbrds  the  necessary 
materials,  and  I  give  the  following  extracts  from  her  letters  as  especially 
characteristic. 

While  he  was  a  student  at  the  Gymnasium,  and  only  sixteen,  she 
writes  him : 

*^  There  are  three  sorts  of  education  for  man.  The  first  is  that  which 
he  receives  from  his  parents ;  the  second,  that  which  is  derived  from 
circumstances ;  and  the  third,  that  which  the  individual  gives  him- 

self."t 

These  extracts,  and  another,  hereafter  to  be  given,  leave  scarcely  a 

doubt  that  she  had  read  Rousseau's  "  EmileP 

*'  Man,"  she  writes,  in  another  letter,  **cHn,  of  himself,  be  very  much,  and 
almost  any  thing,  if  only  he  will.''  This  is  in  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the 
third  kind  of  education. 

*'  May  the  Buler  of  heaven  and  earth  let  his  spirit  rest  upon  you."  (p.  108.) 
**  lliough  it  be  a  part  of  Christian  duty,  and  necessar}'  for  liviog  happily,  to 
consider  men  as  having  been  good  when  they  came  from  the  Creator's  hand 4 
yet  every  man  is  his  own  nearest  neighbor ;  and  if  one  daily  endeavors  to  be- 

*  This  and  snbaeqaent  refereoMS  in  the  text  are  to  Sandra  diary. 

t  See  Xmile,  Bo<^  L  **  'this  education  we  derive  from  nature,  or  from  men,  or  from  thlngSw 
But  of  these  three  dilferent  ednoaUons,  that  of  nature  does  not  depend  upon  us  at  all ;  that  of 
things  depends  only  upon  certain  relations ;  and  that  of  men  is  Uie  only  one  of  which  we  are 
really  mastera.**  **  Men*"  were  mainly  represented  hy  Bousseau,  who  sets  parents  aside,  by 
tutors;  but  the  mother  naturally  says,  instead,  ** parents."  For  ** things,"  she  writes,  perhapa 
after  a  German  translaUon,  **oironmstancesr  snd  for  the  eduoaUon  of  nature  not  depending  on 
US,  she  Bays,  **  the  odneaUon  which  the  individual  gives  himself;'*  pUwdng  the  will,  with  Fichte, 
in  authority  over  the  natural  endowments. 

$  "  All  Is  good  when  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Maker  of  all  things;  all  degenentea  In 
the  hands  of  man.'*  Thus  begins  Rousseau's  **  SmiU,^  For  **  base  human  goodnoaa,"  Boosseaa 
•e^s ""  the  rabble.'* 
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ocHiie  better,  and  to  renk  with  the  best  and  selectest  men,  the  lofty  worth  that 
pertains  to  snch  a  character  will,  of  itself,  gave  him  from  the  low  snares  of  a 
rase  human  goodness."  (p.  105.) 

Frau  Sand  had  enjoyed  the  religious  instruction  of  the  excellent 
pastor  Esper  ;*  and  many  beautiful  Christian  expreasions  in  her  letters 
remind  us  of  him.  These  are,  however,  predominated  over  by  others, 
proceeding  from  want  of  self-knowledge  and  the  excess  of  proud  self- 
esteem  thence  arising.  Her  ideal,  and  that  of  her  son,  is  moral  devel- 
opment by  individual  power  and  effort — moral  pre-eminence.  Chris- 
tian holiness  is  but  seldom  alluded  to. 

As  a  means  toward  moral  perfection,  Sand  practiced  a  painful  and 
morbid  self-observation  and  self-education.  This  appears  in  his  diary, 
where  he  entered  moral  observations,  discussions,  and  conclusions.  The 
book  reminds  us,  in  part,  of  Franklin's  diary,  in  its  moral  account- 
keeping  and  entries  of  debit  and  credit  of  one  and  another  virtue ;  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  a  spirit  or  sentiment  truly  Christian  appear3.f 
And,  accordingly,  there  appears  throughout  Sand's  life,  a  struggle 
between  Christian  elements  and  those  unchristian,  or  pseudo-Christian. 
We  shall  see  how  doubtful  it  was,  during  his  studies  at  Erlangen,  which 
way  the  victory  would  incline ;  at  Jena  lie  was  in  -  perplexity  about 
Christianity,  which  prevented  him  from  controversies  with  its  adver- 
saries; and  at  last  he  came  under  the  influence  of  a  man  who  had 
formed  for  himself  a  higher  pseudo-Christian  morality,  which  proudly 
overlooked  the  simple  morality  of  the  catechism.  He  thus  followed  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  instead  of  the  true  light  which  truly  enlightens  all 
men,  and  followed  it  until,  at  Mannheim,  it  led  him  into  the  path  to 
death. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  his  life.  He  was  matriculated,  as  we 
have  seen,  at  Erlangen,  December  15,  1815.  Here  he  soon  found 
friends,  with  whom  he  had  much  intercourse  upon  morality,  Chris- 
tianity, the  country,  and  academical  life. 

From  his  diary  and  letters  we  become  acquainted  with  the  varying 
tendencies  of  his  moral  efforts,  and  with  his  dogmatic  views.  In  1813 
he  had  written  to  his  mother : 

"  I  shall  now  reooomience  my  diary,  and  thus  daily  seek  to  investigate  my- 
self.   Oh,  how  happy  mnst  he  he,  who  gives  up  to  the  control  of  his  divine 
Side,  Boison,  all  his  inclinations,  desires,  impulses,  powers,  appetites,  and  dis- 
;es ;  and  who  has  so  tJEir  attained  as  not  to  have  the  least  thought  of  that 


*  For  Evper,  see  Sohabert's  «  Old  and  Iffu,""  toI  !i.  pp.  155-164. 

f  8and*B  diary  extends  to  the  last  of  Deoombte,  ISIS,  and  contains  entries  made  erery  even- 
ing; of  **  what  be  bad  done  well  or  ill.*^  One  of  Oellert's  hymns  may  have  suggested  both  this 
self-examlnattOD  and  the  diary.  It  b  entitled  "  ETenIng  Examination,"*  and  begins.  **  The  d«y 
Is  gone  again,  another  part  of  life;  how  have  I  employed  it?  is  It  gone  In  vain?"  In  some  re- 
•peets  It  may  have  been  imitated,  also,  from  Lavater's  well-known  diary. 
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(evil  f)  by  means  of  which  he  may  confirm  the  authority  of  his  conscience." 
(p.  21.) 

"  The  All-good  will  indicate  the  means  and  the  way  by  which  I  may,  per- 
hi^,  very  soon  maintain  a  glorious  strife,  as  a  young  moral  hero,  against  ex- 
ternal dangers/'  (p.  20.) 

And  in  the  letter  already  qnoted,  from  TQbingen,  April  22,  1815, 
annoancing  to  his  parents  his  intention  of  serving  against  the  French, 
he  writes:  ^With  the  help  of  God,  I  shall  pass  safely  through  the 
many  trials  to  which  I  am  exposed  in  this  new  situation,  pure,  and  at 
peace  with  myself.** 

The  likeness  of  the  morality  of  the  son  with  that  of  his  mother, 
above  described,  is  only  too  clear;  and  it  is  also  clear,  that  in. the 
quotations  given,  no  reference  is  made  to  ChrUtian  morality. 

During  his  life  at  Erlangen,  there  is,  indeed,  to  be  found  the  recog- 
nition of  the  divinity  of  Christianity ;  but  very  seldom  any  obedience 
to  the  Christian  commandments,  if  they  stand  in  the  way  of  his  views 
or  his  actions.  Such  recognition  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  ex- 
ti-acts.  After  having  read  the  inspired  praises  of  love  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  1st  Corinthians,  Sand  writes : 

**  Ah !  we  most^confess  that  we  feel  oiurselves  impressed  and  inspired  with  a 
new  life  by  these  divine  lessons ;  and  that  our  own  merely  haman  minds  would 
never,  of  themselves,  have  arrived  at  these  teachings  of  revelation."  (p.  89.) 

Upon  a  sermon  of  Church  Councillor  Vogel,  he  remarks:  ^^Vogel  is  not 
ashiuned  of  the  pure  Gospel  ]  he  believes  in  Christ,  who  alone  is  able  to  free 
us  from  our  great  guilt,  to  strengthen  us,  and  make  us  upright.  Ah,  gradous 
God !  let  me,  in  like  manner,  penetrate  thy  word  and  thy  spirit ;  grant  me  the 
unending  bliss  of  being  soon  able,  with  like  power,  to  preach  all  thy  sanctify- 
ing trutii ;  and  grant  me,  also,  what  he  prays  for,  thy  blessing  and  holiness." 
(p.  86.) 

May  80, 1817,  before  communion  :  *'  Awaken  me,  to-day,  0  gracious  God ! 
to  just  self-inspection ;  awaken  me  to  the  lofty  pleasure  of  being  permitted  to 
partake  of  thy  holy  supper.  In  order  to  close  my  account  with  thee  up  to  this 
time,  nothing  is  more  necessary  for  me  than  with  an  honest  heart  to  pray  for 
thy  grace,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  death  of  thy  son  Jesus,  thou  wilt  for- 
give my  many  secret  and  open  sins,  and  put  me  at  peace  with  thee,  and  with 
my  fellow-men."  (p.  90.) 

September  16,  1817,  he  writes  :  "  I  have  never  felt  and  believed  so  strongly 
that  it  is  Christ  alone  that  justifies,  and  that  man  possesses  a  safe  foundation 
for  goodness,  only  through  him,  and  through  humble  acknowledgment  of 
him."   (p.  110.) 

With  these  expressions  of  Christian  morality  are  mingled  others, 
showing  a  strange  confusion  of  Christian  and  unchristian  sentiments. 
Thus,  he  writes,  *^  Thy  paternal  love,  O  God !  0  Absolute !  is  prom- 
ised me  by  thy  son  Jesus ;  and  I  will,  and  do  believe  in  it"  (p.  53.) 

On  the  28th  April,  1816,  Sand  partook  of  the  communion.  He 
writes:  '* Eternal  power  sustains  all,  through  eternal  love;  to  which 
system,  (?)  however,  we  could  only  be  raised  by  Christ  and  his  sacri- 
ficial death.  Oh,  what  a  happy  occasion,  when  man  lives  with  God  and 
thee,  Christ !    Could  I  not,  at  this  moment,  even  give  myself  to  death 
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for  noble  purposes  ?"  **  In  the  evening^  (of  the  same  day),  **  I  attended, 
at  the  Harmony  Theater,  the  representation  of  Kotzebue's  *  Silver  Age^ 
a  very  beautiful  thing.  It  inspired  me  with  not  contemptible  thoughta.** 
(p.  48.) 

July  23, 1817,  while  waiting  for  an  antagonist  with  whom  he  was 
about  to  fight  a  duel,  he  prays :  *'  I  believe  wholly  in  thee ;  and  im- 
plore thee,  for  the  sake  of  thy  son  Jesus,  to  be  gracious  unto  roe,  and 
permit  me,  at  this  time,  to  be  at  peace  with  thy  holy  spirit,  and  to  re- 
ceive what  shall  happen  to  me  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  one  strong 
and  powerful  love,  and  with  the  courage  and  face  of  truth." 

To  these  words  he  adds,  at  evening,  ^  We  waited  two  hours,  bat  the 
rascal  N.  did  not  come."  (p.  115.) 

He  offered  a  similar  prayer  before  a  duel  which  was  in  contempla- 
tion on  the  18th  of  August^  1817. 

'^Shonldst  thou,  eternal  Judge,  summon  me  before  thy  throne,  I 
know  that  I  have  deserved  eternal  punishment ;  but,  O  Lord !  I  build 
not  upon  my  own  merits,  but  those  of  Jesus,  and  hope  in  thy  paternal 
love,  because  he,  thy  Son,  has  suffered  for  me  also."  (p.  117.) 

And  on  the  same  day  when  he  wrote  this,  he  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon, in  the  Neustadt  church,  at  Erlangen. 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  in  these  extracts,  how  the  conscience  of  poor 
Sand  was  already  clouded,  and  how  he  was  beginning  to  be  surrounded 
with  the  perplexities  of  dangerous  fimtasies. 

To  his  painstaking  endeavors  after  his  own  moral  perfection,  was 
added  a  second  undertaking,  viz. :  the  purification  of  the  body  of  stu- 
dents at  Erlangen  from  vice.  He  and  a  number  of  friends  established, 
for  this  purpose,  in  1817,  the  Erlangen  Bnrschenschafl,  and  they  im- 
posed upon  him  the  task  of  drawing  up  **'  Ideas  for  the  organization  of 
the* future  Burschenschail."  They  had  scarcely  organized,  before, 
as  at  other  universities,  they  made  vain  endeavors  to  connect  the 
Landtmannscha/ten  with  themselves.  This  ill  success  led  to  bitter 
quarrels.* 

On  the  first  evening  of  the  year  1817,  Sand  prays  God  for  more 
power  of  self-observation.  **  Strengthen  the  decisions  of  my  reason, 
and  strengthen  my  will,  so  that  it  may  rule  my  flesh  and  bridle  my 
fiincy ;  so  that  it  may  not  sink  below  the  sphere  of  holiness,  and  may 
drive  away  the  devil"  (p.  77.)  And  afterward  (September  4,  1817), 
he  writes :  ^  Strengthen  me,  O  God !  with  thy  Spirit,  that  I  may  begin 
right  powerfully  to  contend  against  the  assaults  of  the  devil,  against 


*The  refcrenoes  to  theia  qoAirelt  in  the  diary  are  too  Mattered  to  make  It  possible  to  00B« 
•tyiict  a  eonneeted  aeeoant  from  them. 
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overy  insidious  attack,  from  the  very  beginning,  in  thy  justifying  name, 
0  Jesus !" 

Before  the  Wartborg  festival,  Sand  composed  a  shoil  paper,  which 
he  distributed  there.  It  agreed,  substantially,  with  the  statutes  of  the 
General  and  Jena  Burschenschaft  Virtue,  learning,  fatherland,  is  its 
motto,  and  freedom  its  chief  object  **  In  pious  simplicity  and  strength, 
with  upright  courage,  let  us  follow  in  the  traces  of  the  holy  revelation 
of  God,*'  Every  effort  is  to  be  consecrated  to  the  German  fatherland, 
A  General  Burschenschaft,  but  without  any  oath  of  association.  Such 
were  some  of  its  leading  thoughts. 

The  chief  idea  of  the  Wartburg  festival  was,  "  We  are  all,  by  bap- 
tism, consecrated  to  the  priesthood.  (1  Peter,  ii.  9 :-  ^  Ye  are  a  royal 
priesthood,  a  holy  nation.')  That  is,  through  our  high  consecration, 
by  baptism,  gospel,  and  faith,  we  are  all  placed  in  the  ministerial  ofSce; 
and  so  long  as  we  are  consecrated  to  our  divine  J^faster  as  valiant  and 
active  servants,  there  is  no  other  distinction  among  us  than  that  of 
our  offices  and  labors;  we  are  all  spiritually  free  and  equal."  (pp. 
126-132.) 

-  We  have  seen  that  Sand  was  on  the  committee  of  management  of 
the  Wartburg  festival.  From  that  place  he  went  to  tlie  university  of 
Jena. 

Here  his  inward  strifes  came  to  an  end.  The  theologian  would  call 
them  strifes  between  nature  and  grace ;  for  man  cannot  serve  both— 
one  master  tnust  be  supreme. 

These  struggles,  though  ending,  ended  in  a  very  sad  manner.  The 
diary  shows  clearly  his  gradual  circumvention  and  conquest  by  evil. 
Gradually — for  at  firat^  the  rude  and  reckless  unchristian  life,  which  he 
had  not  before  encountered,  seems  rather  to  have  strengthened  than 
weakened  his  faith.  At  finst  he  is  only  surprised.  *^  Jena,"  he  writes, 
November  9th,  ^  has  its  wise  men."  He  found  friends  who  contended, 
with  much  zeal,  *^  against  the  understanding  of  the  Bible  maintained 
by  the  orthodox  theologians."    November  16,  he  writes: 

**  I  heard  from  N.  a  stupid,  malicions  sermon.^  ...  He  spoke  so  shame- 
folly  againgt  the  awakened  faith  of  late  grown  up,  and  in  favor  of  a  cold  ration-, 
alitfm,  that  I  was  enraged."  (p.  185.) 

In  the  same  month  he  writes  intelligently  to  a  friend,  o  *'  Ton  seem  to  me 
....  to  have  departed  from  your  former  plain,  and  pious,  and  powerful 
fiiith,  and  to  have  taken  up,  instead  of  it,  the  sentimental  and  credulous 
opinions,  if  I  may  so  describe  them,  of  the  priests.  Do  you  not,  yourself,  find 
that  you  vary  more  and  more  from  the  firm  and  strong  beliefs  which  were  those 
of  our  Luther,  and  are  gliding  into  thia  unchristian  pietist  way,  who  neglect  that 
dearest  of  all  earthly  objects,  our  country,  and  who  scoff  at  Oerman  Christians, 
including  us  in  our  country  ?  I  pray  you,  do  not,  on  this  point,  believe  any 
longer  the  *  inner  voice'  that  you  profess  to  have,  if  it  is  to  withdraw  you  from 

*  Yon  PMiwe,  •  eaptain  in  the  ProMlaii  serviot. 
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the  powerful  faith  which  makes  as  free,  and  which  our  Luther  posseRsed.  Try 
thifl  ymce,  whether  it  is  agre^ble  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  for  the  devil  seelu 
to  rob  us  entirely  of  the  Icingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  mosti  when  we  are  suscepti'* 
ble  of  believing."  (pp.  186-188.) 

A  comparison  of  these  sentiments,  so  lucid,  and  so  modest,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  terra,  with  many  of  those  previously  quoted,  so  con- 
fused, and  visionary  in  the  worst  sense,  leaves  us  to  the  belief  that 
scarcely  any  young  man  can  be  cited  of  such  inconsistent  views. 

It  seems  as  if  poor  Sand,  in  the  last  words  just  quoted,  had  expressed 
a  presentiment  of  the  evil  that  threatened  him;  although  it  came 
upon  him  from  a  direction  opposite  to  pietism.  He  writes  again,  on 
the  18th  of  November t  "The  devil  knows  how  he  would  despoil  me 
again  of  my  Christianity P  (p.  139.) 

On  the  31st  December,  Sand  prays : 

**  0  gracious  .God  !  permit  me  to  begin  this  year  with  prayer.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  year  I  was  more  thoughtless  and  out  of  temper  than  before.  On 
looking  backf  I  find  mirself,  to  my  sorrow,  not  to  have  become  better  or  more 
perfect,  but  have  only  lived  through  so  much  more  time,  and  had  so  much 
more  experience.  0  Lord !  thou  wert  always  with  me,  even  while  I  was  not 
with  thee !  It  almost  seems  as  if  thou  hadst,  during  the  storms  of  these  latter 
years  of  the  spring  of  my  life,  changed  all  my  previous  love  to  faith  ;  at  least, 
in  all  my  needs,  I  feel  Jesus  Christ  right  near  to  me,  and  build  upon  him  ;  and 
he  alone  U  to  me  always  a  sufficient  and  constant  encouragement,  a  place  of 
refuge  for  my  fears,  and  a  central  point  for  free  and  powerful  efforts,  llirough 
him  I  feel  myself,  above  all  things,  made  right  free;  and  I  have  learned  to 
know  freedom  as  the  highest  good  of  humanity,  of  nations,  and  of  my  father 
land ;  and  I  shall  hold  fast  to  it."    (p.  U4.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1818,  he  prays,  again,  "  O  God !  let  me 
hold  fast  to  thy  salvation  of  the  human  race  through  Jesus  Christ ;  let 
me  be  a  German  Christian,  and  let  me,  through  Jesus,  become  free, 
peaceful,  confident,  and  also  persevering  and  strong."  (p.  147.) 

But,  at  the  same  time,  he  wntes:  *'It  is  all  over  with  devotees. 
What  is  needed  now  is  action." 

A  letter  of  the  end  of  March,  1818,  to  CI ,  indicates  a  still 

greater  departure  from  Christian  simplicity.    In  this  he  says : 

'^  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  being  a  doubter.  It  would  be  to  me  the  modt 
fearful  of  all  things,  to  be  feeble  or  indeterminate. 

**And  yet  there  is  one  thing  which  distresses  me;  which  has,  for  a  long 
timeT  had  power  to  cool  my  warmth,  and  with  which  you  must  be  made  ac- 
quainted ;  in  regard  to  which  I  may,  perhaps,  receive  from  you  an  impulse 
toward  a  more  fixed  belief. 

**  During  last  summer  I  attained  a  real  fixity  in  my  convictions  upon  the 
subjects  of  highest  importance  to  us.  My  &ith  became  more  firmly  grounded  ; 
I  desired,  even  if  I  could  do  nothing  more,  at  least  to  be  a  real  Christian  and 
a  real  (German.  Trusting  confidently,  in  all  things,  to  the  grace  of  Our  Father, 
I  was  free  in  my  belief,  always  courageous,  and  could  go  with  firm  steps  in  the 
road  which  my  will  and  my  reason  had  chosen.  Love  excited  me  to  action, 
prevented  me  from  becoming  stupefied,  and  rendered  me  decided,  firm,  and 
peaceful  in  all  matters  that  concerned  me.  Thus  I  experienced,  in  reality, 
the  blessedness  of  £siith.  expressed  it  in  my  sermons,  and  could,  with  truthful- 
ness, encourage  others  to  faith. 

**  Since  my  coming  hither,  into  a  world  wider,  and  quite  different  in  all  its 
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peculiarities  and  chief  traits ;  since  I  have  seen,  in  many  whom  I  love,  too 
much  of  the  northern  modesty,  and  hare  heard  'the  sphere  of  my  own  beliefs 
descril>ed  as  visionary  by  others,  who  yet  discourse  upon  ftuth  ;  and  since,  be- 
sides other  boolcs,  I  have,  chiefly  by  your  means,  become  acquainted  with 
Herder's  views,  it  has  gradually  come  to  be  with  me  otherwise  than  before. 
At  first,  my  attention  was  excited  only  ;  after,  what  I  heard  was  repugnant  to 
me  ;  sometimes  I  was  confused  within  myself,  and  on  the  whole,  I  am  at  least 
colder  and  less  courageous  than  heretofore. 

**In  truth,  so  much  is  my  firm  determination ;  that  reason  shall  be  my 
supreme  rule ;  I  would  possess  not  a  visionary,  but  a  pure  and  sound  faith  ;. 
and  even  if  I  hold  to  myjformet  beliefs,  I  must  be  able  to  make  them  out  as 
clearly  sure  and  sound.  I  have  always  reverenced  in  Jesus  the  highest  and 
most  beautiful  picture  of  our  manhood  ;  but  to  consider  htm  a  mere  ordinary 
man,  seems  to  me,  now,  too  desolate  and  harsh. 

"  I  will  not  willingly  renounce  reason  and  understanding ;  but  it  makes  me 
cheerful  and  happy,  and  certainly  does  not  impede  ntHs  in  action,  to  reverence  in 
the  great  Teacher  of  the  eternal  Qod,  a  constant  helper,  a  divine  brother,  who 
kindly  makes  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  world  and  humanity,  who  raises  us 
above  a  system  of  legality.  Did  he  now  die  for  himself  alone,  a  hero  for  the 
sake  only  of  his  own  opinion  ?  Did  he  merely  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his 
histruction,  without  intending  to  purchase  a  great  benefit  for  men  ?"  (p.  148.) 

In  a  second  letter  to  the  same  friend,  he  says  :  *'  But  you  know  that,  by  little 
and  little,  my  whole  system  of  beliefs  grew  continually  darker,  and  that  I  was 
almost  entirely  fallen  into  a  blind  dependence  upon  ancient  formulas  of  belief, 
giving  up  my  own  independent  fiEiith ;  and  you  know  how  I  have  come  into 
this  condition  mainly  by  your  means."  (p.  154.) 

But  on  the  5th  of  May,  the  unhappj  fruit  of  the  refinements  which 
drew  him  further  and  further  from  a  pure  Christianity,  comes  clear) j 
out  in  these  words  of  his  diary :  ^  Lord,  to-day  again  this  so  miserable 
unhappiness  has  sometimes  attacked  me ;  but  a  steady  will  and  steady 
occupation  solves  all,  and  helps  'through  all,  and  the  fatherland  be- 
comes a  source  of  pleasure  and  virtue.  Our  God-man  Christ,  our  Lord, 
is  a  picture  of  humanity  that  must  always  remain  beautiful  and  peace- 
ful.  When  I  reflect,  I  often  think  that  some  one,  courageous  beyond 
himself,  will  undertake  to  drive  a  sword  into  the  vitals  of  Kotzebue,  or 
some  other  such  traitor  to  the  country."  (p.  150.) 

In  the  same  month  of  May,  1818,  Sand  became  acquainted  with  one 

K r,  a  pupil  of  Hegel,  who  made  a  deep  impression  on  him  by  his 

cunning  frenzy,  and  carried  him  quite  beyond  control.    To  understand 

this  K r,  and  his  influence  on  Sand,  it  will  be  abundantly  sufficient 

to  quote  what  the  latter  writes  in  his  diary,  October  20,  1818 : 

'*K r  came  in  in  the  evening,  and  was  healthy,  noble,  and  free,  clear 

and  firm,  immovable,  and  consistent  in  his  views.  He  told  me  how  he  had 
formerly  had  such  misgivings,  but  how  he  was  now  completely  free  from  them, 
and  how  he  was  consistent  and  clear  on  the  cfuestion  of  religion.  Heaven  must 
be  boldly  taken  by  storm ;  idl  stain  of  sin,  all  distinction  of  good  and  evil, 
must  completely  disappear  from  before  the  soul,  as  an  empty  and  false  show ; 
and  then  will  the  soul  vanquish  men,  earth,  and  the  mansions  of  heaven ! 
Only  in  unity  is  there  blessedness,  to  him,  in  equal  and  everlasting  rest.  But 
he  respects  every  brother  as  near  himself,  and  recognizes  him,  as  a  complement 
of  himself.  Yet  he  is  free  above  freedom,  and  has  another  home  besides  the 
fatherland.  He  knows  how  to  seek  it,  and  is  firmly  determined  to  do  so.  I 
seem  to  him  pious,  as  well  as  near  to  him,  and  recognized  as  such ;  1  was  pious 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  would  remain  so ;  and  I  desire  to  be  holy  only  in 
comparison  with  the  world ;  not  in  my  own  eyes.    If  he  can  seem  holy  in  his 
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own  ey«s,  let  him  do  so^-I  must  remain  behind.  But  he  rowed  freely  that  he 
would  undertake  to  maintain  such  a  character  continually,  or  that  ho  would 
disappear,  a  wretched  mass  of  dross.  Thus  he  acts  not  for  himself,  but  for  all 
of  us,  since  we  are  all  oue  spirit, — a  pure  spirit.  And  all  this  he  said  so  clearly, 
80  loftily,  with  a  peacefulness  so  powerful  as  I  never  saw.  I  lost  all  feeling  of 
stroogeness,  and  was  drawn  to  him  as  a  brother  in  freedom.  God  help  l"  (pp. 
168,  169.) 

The  contrast  between  Sand  and  K ^r  comes  out  more  strongly 

in  the  following  important  extract  from  Lis  diary  : 

'*  November  2.  Victory,  unending  victory  I  To  will  to  live  according  to  my 
own  convictions,  in  my  own  way,  with  an  unrestricted  will,  beyond  which 
nothing  in  the  world  |)ertuns  to  me  before  God  ;  to  maintain,  with  life  and 
death,  among  the  people  a  state  of  pure  uprightness  (that  is,  the  only  condition 
consistent  with  God's  commands),  against  all  human  sentiments ;  to  desire  to 
introduce,  by  preaching  and  dying,  a  pure  humanity  among  my  German  nation. 
This  seems  to  me  altogether  another  thing  from  living  in  renunciation  of  the 
people.  I  thank  thee,  O  God !  for  thy  grace.  What  infinite  power  and  blessing 
do  I  disoover.ln  my  own  will ;  I  doubt  no  more !  This  is  the  condition  of  true 
likeness  to  God."  (p.  170.) 

A  letter  to  his  mother  contains  expressions  quito  similar.  In  this 
be  says : 

"  K r.  as  yon  correctly  judge,  seems  to  me  an  acute  and  powerful  mind  ; 

for  he  has  deep  and  firm  convictions,  and  an  individualized  ana  powerful  will ; 
and  thus  has  the  impress  upon  him  which  we  derive  from  God.  But  his  con- 
viction is  a  distinct  disgust  at  every  thing  that  exists ;  at  all  being,  life,  and 
effort ;  he  endeavors  boldly  to  destroy  the  form  of  every  thing,  and  even  him- 
self, as  he  now  exists ;  he  has  no  pleasure  in  his  existence,  in  the  world,  or  in 
his  nation.  Humanity,  which  should  be  to  him  a  pure  and  holy  picture,  such 
«8  we  know  it  to  be  displayed  in  Jesus,  our  Saviour,  counts  with  him  for  noth- 
ing ;  is  to  him  nothing  but  a  delay  in  individuality — ^in  evil. 

"  And  therefore,  dear  mother,  I  must  say  to  you,  that  among  our  people  I 

know  bolder  and  nobler  heroes :  and  that  in  the  path  in  which  K r  thrusts  me 

backward,  and  kills  me,  I  feel  myself  drawn  toward  them  with  inexpressible 
power.  Like  him,  they  recognlie  no  human  attainment  more  holv  than  the 
good  of  the  highest  divine  grace,  likeness  to  God  :  the  posiiession,  by  man,  of 
an  individual  conviction  and  will  for  himself.    Jn  this  belief  they  are  wholly 

without  doubt,  and  as  strong  in  their  wills  as  K r ;  but  their  convictions 

look  toward  active  life  and  pleasure  in  striving  ;  and  if  they  could  have  their 
own  way,  they  would  insist  on  introducing  among  our  GKsrman  people  that 
pure  condition  of  humanity  in  which  every  one  can  train  himself  to  every 
thing  for  which  God  has  ordained  him  ;  they  would  glorify  humanity  in  our 
nation !  And  since  they  have  attained  to  this  condition,  not  one  doubt  has 
assaulted  their  souls ;  they  have  not  even  trembled. 

"  Of  this  mental  pleasure,  and  this  victory,  I  experience  some  indications  ; 
and  therefore  I  quite  give  up  K ^r.  My  inherited  feelings  had  already  disin- 
clined me  to  his  views  ;  but  now  I  possess  a  faith,  the  loftiest  belief  upon  this 
earth ;  and  this  alone  I  will  enjoy,     (pp.  171,  172.) 

Who  were  these  bolder  heroes  to  whom  Sand  felt  himself  attracted 
with  such  inexpresttble  po^p^er,  and  from  whom  be  expected  such 
transcendent  benefits  to  his  fatherland  ? 

Late  researches,  and  especially  a  work  entitled  "  The  German  Youth 
in  iht  Late  Buticheruchafis  and  Turning  Soeietiei^  indicate,  with  the 
utmost  clearness,  that  Sand  alluded  to  Earl  Follenius  and  his  followers. 

The  author  of  the  above-named  work  (Robert  Wesselhofl),  thus 
describes  his  first  visit  to  Follenius : 
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**  He  received  us  like  old  acquaintances.  We  called  each  other  thou ;  he  was 
hearty  and  easy,  open  and  confiding,  without  requiring  that  any  one  should  at 
once  unconditionally  reciprocate  all  this.  But  there  was  in  his  demeanor,  his 
attitude,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  his  emotions,  and  looks,  in  short,  In  the  whole 
man,  something  noble  ;  peace,  power,  clearness,  a  seriousness  almost  proud ; 
an  individuality,  which  insensibly  secured  a  remarkable  degree  of  respect  from 
all  near  him.  And  in  his  morals  he  was  as  strict,  as  pure,  and  as  chaste  as  in 
his  language ;  and  we  have  found  no  one  like  him,  or  certainly  no  one  equal 
to  him,  in  purity  and  vigor  of  morals  and  manners.  "^ 

Follenius  lectured  on  the  Pandects.  His  ^*  philosophy  was,  through- 
out, practical.  He  required  all  that  is  recognized  by  the  human  reason 
as  good,  beautiful,  and  true,  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  moral 
will.  •  .  .  The  State  must  be  organized  correspondently  with  the 
reason  of  the  members  of  it."f 

In  this  manner,  proceeds  our  author,  Follenius  developed  a  degree 
of  self-consciousness  that  was  astonishing : 

**  He  was  bold  enough  to  assert  that  his  own  life  was  such  as  reason Tequired. 
With  an  indescribable  expression  of  contempt  in  his  features,  he  accused  those 
of  cowardice  and  weakness  who  imagine  that  the  knowledge  of  truth  and 
beauty,  and  especially  of  their  highest  ideals,  could  be  disjoined  from  living 
them  out,  practicing  them,  realizing  them  in  their  widest  extent  For  he  as- 
serted that  man's  knowledge  of  good  and  right  never  exceeds  his  power  and 
his  will ;  and  that  the  latter  are  limited  only  by  the  former. 

'*  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  these  proud  sentiments  gave  the  more 
offense  in  proportion  as  Follenius'  own  life  furnished  fewer  opportunities  for 
disputing  his  positions.  All  that  could  be  alleged  against  him  amounted  to 
the  charge,  that  he  was  deficient  in  a  certain  humility  and  modesty.  But  this 
accusation  could  not  provoke,  from  one  who  saw  his  superiority  recognized, 
any  thing  more  than  a  compassionate  laugh,  which  said,  clearly  enough, 
*  Ye  weaklings !  Your  envious  vanity  and  vile  weaknesses  are  remarkably 
shrewd  !"'t 

Follenius  required  unconditional  acquiescence  in,  or  difference  from 
his  views. 

"  While  in  Giessen,  he  had  driven  his  opponents  to  this  position,  and  main- 
tained his  own  ascendency,  because  he  had  control  of  the  existence  of  the  Giessen 
Friends  known  by  the  title  of  Black.     But  at  Jena  he  had  not  this  control. "8 

"As  soon  as  Follenius  defined  this  imconditionality  in  its  whole  extent,  all 
seemed  to  bow  before  the  boldness  of  his  conceptions,  'ilie  conviction  that 
showed  itself  so  profoundly  and  strongly,  commanded  respect,  but  it  was  felt 
that  it  was  respected  only  as  it  existed  in  Follenius,  and  could  not  be  separated 
from  him.  But  his  hearers  did  not  yet  understand  themselves  thoroughly  enough 
to  be  able  at  once  to  be  clear  in  this  feeling.  But  they  were  sensible  of  some 
opposition  of  thoughts  within  themselves  which  prevented  them  from  resisting, 
with  Follenius,  all  history,  and  all  things,  both  past  and  future,  and  from  as- 
serting, with  him,  thdt  whatever  had  happened  had  been  brought  about  by 
men,  and  that  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  otherwise,  had  men  followed  a 
better  knowledge,  and  been  willing  to  put  the  reason  in  possession  of  all  its 
rights.  But  Follenius  claimed  that  he  possessed  this  better  knowledge.  Politi- 
cally, he  was  purely  republican  ;  for  he  would  construct  the  State  as  it  should 
be,  from  the  individual  man  as  he  should  be  ;  and  he  thought  himself  compe- 
tent to  represent  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  authorized  to  require  as  much  from 
others.  And  this  he  required  unconditionally ;  concluding  that  any  one  who 
would  accept  this  unconditionally,  would  also  accept  unconditionally  the  re- 
publican frame  of  government.    Any  one  accepting  his  system  became  '  uncon- 
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ditioned.'  As  his  whole  system  had  a  practical  parpom,  and  looked  to  the 
realization  of  its  principles,  thus  the  receiving  of  his  views — t.  e.,  '  uncondition- 
ality* — was  really  a  very  serious  matter;  and  it  can  readily  and  clearly  be 
apprehended  that  the  unconditional  recipients  of  Follenius'  opinions  were  as 
earnest  in  them  as  he,  from  the  moment  of  their  accepting  them. 

*'  Fortunately  for  the  world,  of  about  thirty  Friends  who  formed  the  narrow 
circle  around  Dr.  Follenius, only  three  were  entirely  *  unconditional,'  and  there 
were  about  five  more  in  a  doubtful  state.  One  of  these  three  was  Sand.  All 
the  rest  were  in  favor  of  moderate  views  ;  many  were  only  seeking  instraction 
and  interchange  of  ideas  in  their  circle,  and  were  neutral ;  and  a  few  desired 
Follenius'  conversion.  It  was  supposed  that  Court  Councilor  Fries  would 
best  accomplish  this  work  of  information  and  conversion,  and  shortly  the 
whole  society  met  once  a  week  with  him,  and  disputed  vigorously.  But  as 
both  Fries  and  Follenius  had  a  fixed  and  completed  system,  this  led  to  no  re- 
sult   Neither  convinced  the  other."  ^ 

But  among  the  students  there  was  no  thought  of  an  agreement,  nnd 
in  March,  1810,  the  whole  society  was  broken  up  into  a  completely 
inimical  separation,  only  three  adhering  to  Follenius,  among  wliom,  as 
we  have  said,  was  Sand.  Our  author  goes  into  soipe  detail  as  to  the 
reasons  why  Follenius  was  not  acceptable  to  the  other  students.  He 
says:  ^All  authoritative  proceedings  were  much  hated  at  Jena;  the 
students  only  loved  their  teachers  and  valued  their  intellects.  Folle- 
nius, with  his  moral-political  ideas,  could  not  succeed  in  Jena.  People 
had  learned  and  received  too  much  from  previous  teachers  to  give  it 
up  for  what  Follenius  offered.  They  criticised  him,  and  advised  others 
to  do  so — why  should  Follenius  not  be  criticised?  The  harshness 
with  which  he  would  have  propagated  his  beliefs  and  opinions,,  and 
with  which  he  asserted  that  only  cowardice  and  weakness  refrained 
from  adhering  to  them,  and  carrying  them  into  practice,  drove  his 
friends  into  such  an  opposition  as  made  it  out  of  the  question  for  his 
instructions  to  have  any  influence  on  the  students.  Even  those  who 
could  not  refuse  their  respect  to  Follenius,  opposed  him  strenuously  at 
the  same  time ;  asserting  that  no  one,  unless  he  were  Christ,  was  en- 
Utled  to  claim  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  truth.  Only  Chiist  held 
tliat  position ;  and  in  him  intellectual  freedom  is  to  be  enjoyed.  In  a 
moral  and  religious  sense,  there  is  a  Saviour;  but  nobody  is  going  to 
believe  in  a  moral-political  Mes8iah.''f 

This  reference  to  Christ  relates  to  a  hymn  which  Follenius  wrote  for 
the  communion.     It  began : 

*'  A  Christ  thou  must  hecome/'t 
The  last  stanza  b : 

**  The  man  is  flown  away ; 
A  Christ  canst  thou  become. 
Like  thee,  a  child  on  earth 
Was  he,  the  Son  of  man. 

«  "  German  ToiOh,'*  k,c^  pp.  T4-7«u  t  lb.,  p.  Sa  t  lb.,  p.  81 
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Within  thy  being  nothing  in  destroyed. 

God  guideth  thee  as  thou  doet  guide  thyself. 

Through  thee,  by  love,  God  doth  become 

A  man,  that  he  may  still  be  end  and  aim  into  us."^ 

Another  poem  of  Folicnius*,  a  turbulent  summons  to  insurrectioD, 

Sand  had  printed  and  distributed  as  widely  as  possible.     It  begins : 

'*  Human  crowd,  O  thon  great  human  desert ! 
Who  of  late  the  mental  spring-time  greetedst, 
Break  at  last— crash  up,  0  ancient  ice  V'\ 

As  an  additional  description  of  Follenius,  I  add  the  following : 

'*  When  we  asked  him  if  he  believed  that  his  system  could  be  put  into  prac- 
tice without  blood,  he  answered,  calmly,  *  No.  In  the  worst  event,  all  must 
be  sacrificed  who  entertain  different  opinions.'  And  when  we  replied  that  our 
feelings  revolted  at  such  a  terrorism,  and  that,  as  Christians  and  men,  we 
thought  it  wrong  to  murder  men.  otherwise,  perhaps,  good  and  upright,  because 
they  ventured  to  think  and  believe  dififerently  from  us  ;  and  even  that  we  did 
not  claim  the  right  of  condemning  the  moral  convictions  of  others,  he  answered 
that  *  the  feelings  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  case,  but  necessity.  And  if  you 
have  the  conviction  in  you  that  your  beliefs  are  true,  the  feeling  of  the  neces- 
sity of  acting  out  this  truth  cannot  be  strange  to  you,  unless  by  reason  of 
cowardice.  The  means  are  not  to  be  considered  when  the  case  is  one  of  moral 
necessity.' 

*'  When  we  obsei'vcd,  that  this  was  the  Jesuitical  principle,  that  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means,  he  calmly  replied,  that  *  a  moral  necessity  is  not  an  end 
at  all ;  and  in  reference  to  that,  all  means  are  alike.' 

''  Fortunately,  we  could  find  no  such  moml  necessity  within  us  ;  and  had  to 
admit  that  we  did  not  believe  it  existed,  except  in  him. 

'*  *  Good ;'  ho  answered  '  that  is  enough,  however.'  " 

We  shall,  hereafter,  refer  once  more  to  FoIIenius ;  and,  therefore, 
shall  only  describe  him  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  show  how  predomi 
nant  an  influence  he  exercised  upon  Sand.  Although  this  is  plain, 
from  many  of  Sandys  expressions,  already  quoted,  it  appears  still  more 
clearly  in  portions  of  the  latter  part  of  his  diary.  He  writes,  on  5th 
December,  1818 : 

*'  I  will  have  but  one  grace — the  everlasting  grace  of  God— which,  therefore, 
can  never  turn  back  from  me,  but  is  inwoven  with  the  rudiments  of  my 
being.  I  renounce  the  feeble  belief  in  the  occasional  interposition  of  Goal's 
hand  behind  the  scenes  of  the  play  of  nature  and  humanity,  and  proportion- 
ably  more  shall  I,  on  the  other  hand,  elevate  my  own  spirit,  and  praise  thy 
primeval  grace,  0  God  !  by  my  whole  active  existence  and  life.  And  these  im- 
mediate relations  with  thee,  0  God !  my  soul  shall  never  mistake,  nor  destroy, 
nor  forget.  Here,  thy  grace  shall  endure  forever,  with  every  day — here,  in  thy 
love.  1  will  rightly  understand  my  will,  the  loftiest  gift  of  God,  the  only  reid 
possession  ;  and  with  it  will  possess  all  the  infinity  of  material  which  thou  hast 
placed  about  me  for  trial  and  for  self-creation.  I  reject  all  grace  which  I  do 
not  acquire  from  myself ;  such  undesired  grace  is  none  at  all  for  me  ;  it  destroys 
itself.  Not  to  live  distinctly  up  to  one's  convictions,  to  vary  from  them  for 
fear  and  human  opinions,  not  to  be  willing  to  die  for  them,  is  brutal — ^is  the 
viloness  of  millions  for  thousands  of  years.  Flee,  with  drcumspection,  the 
snares  of  Satan."  (p.  178.) 

On  the  81st  of  December,  he  writes  :  *'  Thus  I  celebrate  the  last  day  of  this 
year,  1818,  seriously  and  joyfully,  and  am  sure  that  the  last  Christmas  is  past 
which  1  shall  have  kept.     If  any  thing  is  to  come  of  our  efforts ;  if  humanity 


*  Hobnhont,  vol  L  p.  60.  f  Ih^  toL  IL  p.  19flL 
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is  to  prosper  in  onr  fintherland  ;  if,  at  tliig  importAnt  time,  all  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten again,  and  entliiuiaHm  to  perish  out  of  the  land,  that  wretch,  tliat 
traitor,  that  corrupter  of  youth,  A.  v.  E.,  must  go  down — that  I  see.  Until  I 
have  accomplifihed  this  I  shall  have  no  rest ;  and  what  shall  console  me  until 
I  know  that,  with  honorable  boldness,  I  have  set  my  life  upon  the  deed  ?  Qod, 
I  ask  nothing  of  thee,  except  upright  purity  and  courage  of  soul,  lest,  in  that 
most  lofty  hour,  I  may  lose  my  life."  (p.  174.) 

Sand  carried  about  with  him  this  firm  resolve  upon  murder  for 
months.  Nevertheless,  his  friends  report  that  there  was  observable  in 
him  DO  change,  no  disquiet,  no  uneasy  abstraction.  He  even  attended 
lectures  most  regularly,  as  if  preparing  himself  for  many  future  years  of 
life. 

But  in  this  unhappy  and  fearful  silence  the  scheme  of  murder  was 
becoming  riper  and  more  fixed. 

*  On  the  9th  of  March,  1819,  he  left  Jena  and  went  to  the  Wart- 
burg,  where  he  wrote  in  the  book  at  the  inn  : 

'*  Into  the  tnie  heart  strike  the  lance, 
A  road  for  German  freedom !" 

On  the  I7th  he  reached  Frankfort,  and  thence  proceeded,  by  Darm- 
stadt, to  Mannheim,  where  he  arrived  at  half-past  nine  a.  m. 

His  first  step  was  to  call  on  Kotzebue,  who  was  not  at  home ;  but 
he  was  admitted  to  see  him  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  After  some 
little  conversation.  Sand  drew  his  dagger  and  struck  down  the 
**  whimpering"  Kotzebue,  with  the  words,  "  Here,  thou  traitor  to  the 
fatherland !"  He  stabbed  him  three  times,  though  the  first  blow  was 
fatal,  having  severed  the  main  artery  of  the  lungs.  Kotzebue  died  in 
a  few  minutes.  Sand  then  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  cried,  with  a 
loud  voice,  to  the  gathering  crowd,  **  Long  live  my  German  fatherland, 
and  all  of  the  Geiman  people — all  who  strive  to  better  the  condition 
of  pure  humanity  T'  Then,  kneeling  down,  he  prayed,  ^  God,  I  thank 
thee  for  this  victory ;"  thrust  a  short  sword  into  his  left  breast  until  it 
stuck  fast,  and  fell  down. 

He  was  brought  into  the  hospital  at  six  p.  m.  He  lay  there, 
**  stretched  out  on  his  back,  his  face  deadly  pale,  his  lips  blue,  his 
hands  and  feet  cold  and  stiff,  scarcely  breathing,  his  pulse  hardly  per- 
ceptible.'' He  was  revived  by  warm  wine,  so  that  at  half-past  seven 
the  question  could  be  put  to  him,  whether  he  had  murdered  Kotzebue. 
He  raised  his  head,  opened  his  eyes,  and  nodded  quickly  and  strongly. 
He  then  asked  for  paper,  and  wrote,  in  pencil,  ^  A.  v.  Kotzebue  is  the 
corrupter  of  our  youth,  the  defamer  of  our  national  history,  and  the 
Russian  spy  upon  our  fatherland." 

During  the  night  he  caused  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Sempach  to 
be  read  to  him,  from  Kohlrausch's  History  of  Germany. 

*  The  following  aoconnt  is  from  IIohnliontiTo].  L  ppw  48-89L 
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His  wounds  healed  after  fourteen  days,  but  an  extravasation  in  the 
cavity  of  the  left  chest  made  a  painful  operation  necessary.  This  left 
a  wound  which  remained  open  some  months,  and  the  dressing  twice  a 
day,  and  the  constant  position  on  his  back,  caused  him,  often,  the 
severest  pain.  On  the  5th  of  April  he  was  removed  from  the  hospital 
to  pnson. 

^  His  demeanor,  during  his  whole  imprisonment,  was  praiseworthy : 
without  making  demands,  he  thankfully  received  whatever  was  done 
for  alleviating  his  sufferings ;  and  toward  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission of  investigation  he  was  mostly  obedient  and  modest.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  him  from  purposely  endeavoring  to  delay  the  investi- 
gation by  numerous  untruths."* 

The  result  of  a  long  investigation  was,  that  the  high  court  of  justice 
in  Mannheim  decreed,  on  the  5th  May,  1820,  that  Sand,  ^  having  been 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  Imperial  Russian  State  Councilor  Von  Eotze- 
bue,  and  having  confessed  the  same,  should,  therefore,  for  his  own  pun- 
ishment, and  for  the  example  and  warning  of  others,  be  put  to  death 
with  the  sword." 

This  decision  was  approved  by  the  Grand  Duke  on  the  12th  of  May. 

On  the  iTth  of  May,  at  half-past  ten  a.  m.,  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  the  sentence  of  death,  confirmed  by  the  supreme  authority, 
was  read  to  Sand,  who,  by  permission,  dictated  the  following  paper : 

''This  hour,  and  the  honorable  judge,  with  the  final  sentence,  are  welcome 
to  him ;  he  will  strengthen  himself  in  the  strength  of  his  God  ;  idnce  he  has 
often  and  clearly  proclaimed,  that  of  hnman  miseries,  none  seem  to  him  equal 
to  that  of  living  without  being  able  to  live  for  the  &therland,  and  for  the 
highest  purposes  of  humanity ;  that  he  dies  willingly,  where  he  cannot  labor, 
according  to  his  love,  for  his  ideas ;  where  he  cannot  be  free. 

*'Thus  he  approaches  the  gate  of  eternity  with  free  courage  ;  and  since  he 
has  ever  been  inwardly  oppressed  by  the  fttjot,  that,  on  earth,  true  good  only 
comes  out  In  the  strife  of  opposed  miseries  ;  that  any  one  who  desires  to  work 
for  the  highest,  the  divine,  must  be  leader  and  member  of  a  party.  .  .  .f 
He  cherishes  the  hope  of  satisfying,  by  his  death,  those  who  hate  him ;  and, 
likewise,  those  with  whom  he  sympathizes,  and  whose  love  is  one  with  his 
earthly  happiness.  Death  is  welcome  to  him,  for  he  feels  himself  to  possess  the 
requisite  strength,  with  the  help  of  God,  as  a  man  should." 

The  20th  of  May  was  the  day  of  execution ;  and  until  that  time  the 
officers  of  the  prison  were  ordered  to  admit  proper  persons  into  it,  on 
the  requisition  of  the  prisoner,  especially  Protestant  clergymen,  and  to 
comply  with  all  his  reasonable  wishes. 

During  the  period  up  to  the  execution,  the  commissary  in  charge  of 
the  arrangements  visited  the  criminal  at  various  times,  and  observed, 
in  a  repoi*t  of  May  10th,  that  at  all  these  visits  Sand  maintained  the 

*  This  testimony  is  from  the  chief  of  the  iiiTestigftting  oommissloii. 
t  Something,  says  Uohnhorst,  seems  winting  here. 
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same  steadiness  of  demeanor  as  at  the  time  of  hearing  his  sentence. 
On  the  same  day,  Sand  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  to 
the  place  of  execution  without  any  clergyman,  alleging,  as  a  reason, 
that  such  attendance  was  a  dishonor  to  the  clergyman  and  to  religion. 
The  last  must  exist  in  the  heart;  and  cannot  come  in  from  without, 
certainly  not  during  the  excitement  of  such  an  occasion.  As  all  ex- 
hortations, even  of  the  cleigymen  in  attendance,  had  been  fruitless, 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  granting  this  request. 

On  the  20tli  of  May,  at  five  in  the  morning,  Sand  was  placed  in  a 
low,  open  carriage,  within  the  closed  doors  of  the  prison,  having  with 
him  the  head-jailer,  who  was,  by  his  request,  to  support  him,  and  to 
conduct  him  to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  two  under-jailers  were  ap- 
pointed to  walk  behind  the  carriage.  He  wore  a  dark  green  over- 
coat (not  an  old-Grerman  black  coat,  as  various  papers  stated),  linen 
pantaloons,  and  laced  boots,  without  any  covering  on  his  head.  The 
carriage  and  its  personal  attendants  were  received,  before  the  prison, 
by  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  drawn  up  in  readiness.  The  procession 
advanced  to  a  meadow,  lying  not  far  from  the  city  gate,  where  was  the 
scaffold,  surrounded  with  a  square  of  infantry.  Sand  was  lifted  from 
the  wagon,  and  mounted  the  scaffold  himself,  leaning  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  two  under-jailers.  Having  arrived  at  the  top,  he  turned  him- 
self about,  with  rolling  eyes,  threw  quickly  down  upon  the  ground  a 
handkerchief  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  lifted  up  his  right  hand,  as 
if  pronouncing  an  oath,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven  at  the  same  time, 
and  then  permitted  himself  to  be  led  to  the  block,  where  he  remained 
standing,  by  his  express  desire,  until  the  time  of  preparing  for  execu- 
tion. The  sentence  of  death  was  now  read  aloud  by  an  actuary,  and 
the  hands  and  body  of  the  prisoner  bound  fast  to  the  block,  Sand  say- 
ing, to  the  executioner*s  servant,  in  a  low  voice,  '^  Do  not  tie  me  too 
tight,  or  you  will  hurt  me.*'  His  eyes  having  been  bound  up,  the  exe- 
cution was  finished,  the  head  being  severed  from  the  shoulders  with 
one  blow. 

The  execution  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  order,  and  in  the 
deepest  silence  on  the  part  of  the  spectators,  except,  at  the  moment  of 
the  decapitation,  some  expressions  of  sympathy  were  heard. 

A  little  before  the  stroke,  he  said,  in  an  audible  voice,  ^  God  gives 
me  much  pleasure  in  my  death — it  is  finished — I  die  in  the  grace  of 
my  God." 

He  died,  with  much  firmness,  and  entire  presence  of  mind,  about 
half-past  five.  His  body  and  the  separated  head  were  soon  placed  in  a 
coffin,  which  was  in  readiness,  and  which  was  immediately  fiistened 
dowa.    The  military  escorted  the  body  back  to  the  prison. 
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At  eleven  o^clock  on  the  following  night,  Sand's  bodj  was  buried  in 
the  Lutheran  church,  near  the  prison. 


It  remains  to  add,  from  the  documents  relating  to  the  trial,  as  given 
hj  Hohnhorst,  some  matter  which  may  serve  to  fill  out  the  sketch  of 
Sand's  character,  and  to  explain  his  connection  with  the  society  of  the 
'^  Blacks,"  and  with  the  Bunchenschuft^  and  with  particular  reference 
to  the  murder. 

His  expressions  as  to  religion,  pa^otism,  politics,  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  those  in  his  diary  and  his  letters,  and  remarkably  with  the 
views  of  Karl  Follenius. 

On  Christianity,  Sand  expressed  himself  thus : 

'*  1.  llie  divine  laws  are  not  so  mnch  positive  commands  as*  on  adviflory 
code,  bv  which  man  may  govern  his  actions  according  to  his  own  convictions. 

*'  2.  The  man  who  endeavors  to  seek  the  divine,  so  far  as  is  within  his 
power,  who  never  finds  pleasure  in  evil,  but  seelcs  to  keep  it  as  distant  from 
him  OS  possible ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  adheres,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
to  what  is  good, — he  represents  the  image  of  God  upon  earth. 

*'  8.  But  this  knowledge  proceeds  only  from  the  man  himself;  St  consists  In 
his  determination  that,  as  soon  as  he  has  recognised  any  thing  as  true  and 
clear,  he  will  openly  confess  it  for  the  good  of  all.  When  a  man  has,  accord- 
ing to  his  powers,  so  recognized  a  truth,  that  he  can  say,  before  Qod,  '  This  is 
true,'  it  is  a  truth  also  when  he  doa  it.  When  one  can  comprehend  his  whole 
being,  and  can  then  say,  before  God,  *  This  is  true,'  he  easily  becomes  concor- 
dant with  himself.  For  whither  would  it  lead,  If  men  should  assume  to  see, 
investigate,  and  condemn,  as  to  be  rejected,  their  own  endowments  ?  Every 
one  must  stand  for  himself  before  Gk>d. 

**  4.  But  one  who  seeks  to  repress  the  divine  in  man,  is  trebly  deserving  of 
murder  and  the  stroke  of  death. 

**  5.  Any  one  not  of  this  opinion,  or  who  would  apply  texts  of  the  Bible  to 
the  actions  of  a  criminal,  is  a  theological  blockhead.  "<> 

For  such  did  Sand  pronounce  the  author  of  a  letter  to  him  from  an 
unknown  hand,  otherwise  a  very  well-meant  letter,  as  he  himself  said, 
in  which  he  was  admonished  to  receive  a  sense  of  his  crime,  with  a 
reference  to  various  places  in  the  Scriptures. 

He  prayed  God,  daily,  for  knowledge  and  enlightenment.  If  he 
should  learn,  by  divine  suggestion,  that  his  act  was  wrong,  he  would 
repent  it  from  that  hour ;  but,  so  far,  this  has  not  happened. 

As  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  State  itself,  he  said :  ^  A  reason- 
able faith,  properly  based  upon  the  understanding,  is  to  me  a  law.  I 
must  live  according  to  my  free  will ;  and  that  which  my  convictions 
have  determined,  I  must  live  up  to.  In  case  of  collision  with  earthly 
laws,  no  man  should  be  restrained  by  these,  if  any  thing  is  to  be  done 
for  the  fatherland."     In  a  true  human  state,  every  man  must  be  able 

•  Hobnhont,  toI.  L  pp.  lOS-llt 
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to  goTern  himself  as  far  as  is  possible.    Germany  must  be  free,  and 
under  one  government 

'^The  logical  result  of  these  vicws,'^  says  Hohnhorst,  correctly, 
^  seems  to  be  this :  My  own  conviction  is  my  law ;  I  do  right  when  I 
follow  it ;  it  is,  for  me,  above  human  or  divine  precepts  " 

With  an  incredible  inconsistency  with  these  views,  Sand  took  a  New 
Testament  with  him  on  his  journey  to  Mannheim,  and  strengthened 
and  edified  himself,  particularly  by  reading  the  Gospel  of  John.*  But 
be  also  took  with  him  FoUenius'  hymn,  ^  A  Christ  must  thou  become  1" 

**  The  end  sanctifies  the  means.  This  principle  found  in  Sand  a 
strenuous  supporter.  It  was,  he  said,  neither  dangerous  nor  shameful ; 
for  it  was  made  abominable  by  the  Jesuits  only  because  they  applied 
their  means  to  shameful  ends.  All  means  for  a  good  end  must  always 
be  good.'^f  His  adherence  to  this  frightful  principle  explains  only  too 
well  Sand's  constant  and  hateful  lying  at  his  trial,  which  stood  in  the 
strongest  contrast  with  his  proud  endeavors  after  moral  perfection  and 
moral  heroism. 

Nearly  all  Sand's  sentiments  agree  entirely  with  those  of  Follenius, 
above  quoted ;  and  show,  obviously,  that  the  latter  had  completely  got 
control  of  poor  Sand,  who  had,  intellectually,  come  to  be  quite  near 
him ;  had,  in  tnith,  unconditionally  enslaved  him  to  whom  free  and 
self-confirmed  conviction  was  to  be  the  highest  law  of  all  action.  There 
is  only  One  who  makes  truly  free  those  who  give  themselves  uncon- 
ditionally to  him. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked.  What  was  the  reason  of  Sand's 
murder  of  Eotzebue?  Sand  gave  the  answer,  the  night  after  the 
murder,  as  I  have  given  it.  Whether  Sand  was  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  Kotzebue's  life  and  writings,  cannot  be  certainly  ascertained .| 

After  all  the  matter  which  I  have  quoted  from  and  relating  to  Sand, 
no  one  will  wonder  that  the  most  various  judgments  were  formed  upon 
his  deed. 

Such  persons  as  based  their  opinions  upon  a  strict  subjection  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  saw  nothing  except  a  positive  violation  of  the  divine 
command,  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  no  defense,  however  subtle  and 
sophistical,  could  drive  them  from  this  belief.     And  yet  even  the 

*  **  In  Uie  world,"  Mys  8«nd  (Ilobnbont,  1. 127),  **  men  bare  sorrow,  wberever  tbey  go."  He 
bad  applied  to  blmfel^  m  will  appear  from  bis  letter  to  bis  parents,  tbe  words  of  Christ,  **  In 
this  world  ye  shall  bave  tribulation ;  bat  be  of  good  cboer,  I  bave  OTereome  the  world."  John, 
ZTL3a 

tHobnhorst,L119. 

iTboee  not  informed  as  to  Kotzebue^s  character  are  referred  to  Appendix  VL  for  a  paasi^^e  on 
his  work,  *^jBahrdt  wiih  the  iron  forthsad^  from  the  General  Oerman  Library,  vol  czlL 
pt  1,  p.  ais,  «cc 
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simplest  Christian  felt  that  this  murder  was  not  similar  to  murders  bjr 
criminals  whose  motives  were  personal  revenge^  robbery,  and  the  like. 
Thus,  a  profound  sympathy  with  Sand  was  united  with  the  fullest  con- 
demnation of  his  Grime. 

This  connection  of  sentiments  was  the  basis  of  De  Wette^s  much- 
quoted  letter  to  Sandys  mother  ;*  which,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered, was  written  only  eight  days  after  the  murder.  A  copy  of  this 
letter,  which  was  sent  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  occasioned  De  Wette*s 
dismission.  In  the  beginning  of  this  letter  he  says  :  **  The  deed  which 
he  has  committed  is,  it  is  true,  not  only  unlawful,  and  punishable  by 
earthly  judges,  but  also,  speaking  universally,  is  immoral,  and  con- 
trary to  the  moral  code.  No  right  can  be  established  by  wrong,  fraud, 
or  violence ;  and  a  good  end  does  not  sanctify  wrong  means.  As  a 
teacher  of  morals,  I  cannot  countenance  such  actions ;  and  should  ad- 
vise that  evil  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  evil,  but  only  by  good.^ 
(Romans  xii.  21.)  De  Wette  wrote  with  confidence  to  the  Berlin 
theological  faculty,  ^  The  foregoing  general  moral  principles  laid  down 
in  the  letter,  according  to  which  I  declare  the  act  a  wrong  one,  will  be 
found  unblamable  by  the  faculty ;  they  are  those  of  the  Gospel."  He 
afterward  said  to  the  same  faculty,  ^  Only  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
those  who  knew  and  loved  him  (Sand)  well,  and  to  his  relatives,  can 
it  be  pointed  out,  that  there  should  be  accorded  to  him  a  large  measure 
of  excuse ;  not  an  unconditional  justification.  It  was  within  this  circle 
that  I  wrote  the  letter  of  comfort  to  the  mother ;  I  did  not  obtrude 
myself  for  the  purpose,  but  circumstances  drew  me  into  it."f  .  .  . 
^^  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  to  publish  that  letter  in  that 
form."|  And  accordingly,  Dc  Wette  writes  to  the  mother,  that  he 
was  writing  to  her  a  **  defense"  of  her  son ;  and  tliis  is.so  true,  that  his 
letter  corresponds,  in  many  respects,  to  the  defense  made  for  Sand  by 
the  counsel  appointed  for  him  by  the  court. 

The  double  character  of  Sandys  action,  and  the  consequent  two  views 
to  be  taken  of  it,  appear  moat  clearly  in  the  following  extract  of  De 
Wette's  letter  to  the  theological  faculty.  "Calixtus  says,  correctly, 
*  Even  a  mistaken  conscience  is  binding ;  and  one  who  acts  contrary 

*  ^^ColUctton  </  docummtt  upon  tks  ditnUmUm  of  Profettor  Dr.  De  Wette^  published  by 
himeel/r    Leipzig,  1S20.    Yogel. 

t  De  Wette  bad  met  Sand  In  Jena,  on  the  15th  of  Angiut,  ISIS^  and  had  been  boapltablf  re- 
ceived, at  Wansledel,  by  his  parents.    C*01  L.  Sand;*  p.  164.) 

X  De  Wette  refers  to  this  extract  from  Luther:  ** There  Is  a  great  dtfferenee  between  a  prlvato 
and  a  public  letter ;  and  he  who  pabllahea  a  prlvnte  letter,  sgainst  the  will  and  wtoh  of  Its  writer, 
fiilttiRes  not  Ibnr  or  five  words  of  It,  bat  the  whole  letter ;  so  that  It  Is  no  longer  the  same  letter, 
and  does  not  convey  Its  right  meaning;  because  the  complexion  and  character  of  the  whole  let- 
ter, and  the  meaning  of  the  M-rlter,  are  completely  perverted  and  altered"  **Thla,"says  Da 
Wette,  ^  bears  strongly  upon  my  ease." 


r' 
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to  his  mistaken  conscience,  sins.'  The  corresponding  proposition/' 
continues  De  Wette, "  is  true,  that  one  who  obeys  his  mistaken  con- 
science acts  conscientiously,  and  therefore  does  right.  By  his  truth  to 
himself  he  maintains  his  own  internal  consistency,  and  therefore  fulfills, 
within  his  sphere,  the  law  of  the  moral  world.  Nevertheless,  how- 
ever, it  certainly  remains  true  that  he  does  wrong  when  he  thus 
erra."* 

This  opinion  of  Oalixtus  would  justify  all  the  crimes  of  such  fanatics  as 
Clement  and  Ravaillac.  But  the  question  is,  Has  not  this  mistaken  con- 
science always  a  definite  sin  at  the  root  of  it  ?  The  prophet  says :  "  It  is 
told  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good,  and  what  the  Lord  requireth  of  thee ; 
to  obey  the  word  of  Qod,  to  love  thy  neighbor,  and  to  be  humble  before 
thy  God.''  And  St  Paul  refers  to  *^  those  who  say,  *•  Let  us  do  evil 
that  good  may  come :'  whose  condemnation  is  just." 

Thus  the  apostle  most  distinctly  rejects  the  Jesuitical  principle  up- 
held by  Sand,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means;  and  the  prophet 
requires,  simply  and  unmistakably,  that  we  obey  God's  word  and  be 
humble  before  God.  Sand  having  lost  this  humility,  his  aims  became 
perverted  by  persons  who  acted  only  after  their  own  choice.  Them  he 
followed,  and  in  pride  and  delusion  imagined  that  his  subjective,  god- 
less ideal  of  moral  perfection  stood  high  above  all  which  real  Christians 
recognize  as  a  holy  and  undoubted  duty.  He  was  like  a  shipmaster 
who  should  hoist  a  light  at  his  masthead,  and  steer  his  course  by  that 
instead  of  the  unvarying  4)olar  star  in  the  heavens.  To  realize  his 
distorted  ideal,  at  whatever  cost,  appeared  to  him  the  loftiest  moral 
heroism.  Betrayed  by  his  pride,  and  his  conscience  deluded,  he  fell, 
in  violation  of  the  clearest  command  of  God,  into  a  great  crime. 

The  preacher  says :  ^^Gfod  made  man  upright,  but  he  found  out  many 
inventions."  He  therefore  gave  him  a  right  conscience ;  but  by  his 
many  inventions — ^by  the  sophistry  of  his  pride — man  is  resolved  to 
free  himself  from  his  obligations  to  obey  God  and  his  word,  and  to 
establish  his  own  righteousness.  Thus  he  becomes  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
God  within  him,  at  last  drives  away  his  good  angel,  and  incurs  the 
penalties  of  delusion  and  hardness  of  heart.  In  this  delusion  Sand  re- 
mained, even  to  the  scaffold. 

But  it  is  not  my  task  to  discuss  further  the  question  of  conscience 
and  conscientiousness.    If  what  I  have  said  seems  too  harsh,  reason  may 

*  D«  Wette,  ]!.  SSL  Even  the  ttrongttt  opponent  of  8and*t  monl  principles,  Jarckei  aiijni, 
** Sand  wts  one  of  Uioao  deep  nnd  anoominon  netaree  who  we  not  merely  BoperAolally  inflaenced 
by  en  Idea,  •  theory,  or  an  opinion ;  bat  who,  subjeetlng  their  whole  willa  to  it,  make  it  Uie  high- 
eat  and  <Hily  role  fur  their  llib.**  Thns  we  admire  the  bravery  even  of  foemen ;  and  only  lament 
that  they  are  not  contending  on  the  right  side ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  deaplae  a  cowardly 
traggart.    It  aeema  to  me  elear  Uiat  Jaroke*a  ylew  oolncldea  with  that  of  Oalixtos  and  De  Wette. 
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be  found  to  moderate  it  id  tbe  following  letter,  written  by  Sand  to  bit 
friends  before  going  upon  bis  feartal  errand  to  Mannbeim : 

"  To  ALL  MINS  :— 

"  True  and  ever  dear  souls : — ^I  have  thougbt  and  hesitated  as  to  writing  to 
you,  lest  I  should  much  increase  your  grief.  For  sudden  information  of  my  deed 
might  cause  your  severe  sorrow  to  pass  by  more  easily  and  quickly ;  but  the 
truth  of  love  would  thus  be  violated,  and  deep  sorrow  can  only  be  removed  by 
our  emptying  the  whole  full  cup  of  affliction,  and  thus  remaining  piously  sub- 
ject to  our  friend,  the  true  and  eternal  Father  in  heaven.  Out,  therefore,  from 
the  close<l  and  unhappy  breast ;  forth,  thou  long,  great  agony  of  my  last 
words ;  the  only  proper  alleviation  of  the  grief  of  parting ! 

**  This  letter  brings  you  the  last  greeting  of  your  son  and  your  brother ! 

**  I  have  always  said  and  wished  much :  it  is  time  for  me  to  leave  off  dream- 
ing, and  to  proceed  to  act  for  the  needs  of  our  fatherland. 

"  This  is,  doubtless,  the  greatest  sorrow  of  living  on  the  earth,  that  God's 
affairs  should,  by  our  fault,  come  to  a  stand-still  in  their  proper  development ; 
and  this  the  most  dishonorable  reproach  to  us,  that  all  the  noble  objects  for 
which  thousands  have  boldly  striven,  and  thousands  have  gladly  sacrificed 
themselves,  should  now  sleep  again  in  sad  discouragement,  like  a  dream,  with- 
out lasting  results  ;  that  the  reformation  of  the  old,  lifeless  ways  should  be 
come  ossified,  half-way  to  success.  Our  grandchildren  will  have  to  suffer  fof 
this  remissness.  The  beginning  of  the  reformation  of  our  German  life  wa» 
commenced  with  spirits  encouraged  by  God,  within  the  last  twenty  yeai^ 
especially  during  the  sacred  year  1818  ;  and  our  ancestral  residence  is  shakMi 
from  the  foundations.  Forward  !  Let  us  rebuild  it,  new  and  beautiful,  a  right 
temple  of  God,  such  as  our  hearts  long  to  see  it  It  is  only  a  few  who  oppose 
themselves,  like  a  dam,  against  the  current  of  development  of  a  higher  human- 
ity in  the  German  people.  Why  should  multitudes  bow  themselres  again 
under  the  yoke  of  these  wretches  f  Shall  the  good  that  was  awakening  for 
us  die  again  ? 

**  Many  of  the  most  reckless  of  these  traitors  are  unpunished,  pursuing  their 
designs  even  toward  the  complete  destruction  of  our  people.  Among  these, 
Kotsebue  is  the  acutest  and  vilest ;  the  true  mouthpiece  for  all  evil  in  our  day  ; 
and  his  voice  is  well  fitted  entirely  to  remove  from  us  Germans  all  opposition 
and  dislike  of  the  most  unrighteous  measures,  and  to  lull  us  again  into  the  old 
slothful  slumber.  He  daily  practices  vile  treason  against  the  fatherland,  and 
yet  stands,  protected  by  his  hypocritical  speeches  and  flattering  arts,  and 
covered  by  a  mantle  of  g^eat  poetical  fame,  in  spite  of  his  wickedness,  an  idol 
to  half  of  Germany,  which,  deluded  by  him,  willingly  receives  the  poison 
which  he  administers  through  his  periodical.  If  the  worst  misfortunes  are  not 
to  come  upon  us — for  these  outposts  announce  the  coming  of  something  not 
free  nor  good  ;  and  which,  on  occasion  of  an  outbreak,  would  rage  among  us 
together  with  the  French — ^if  the  history  of  our  times  is  not  to  be  laden  with 
eternal  disgrace— he  must  go  down ! 

**  I  have  always  said,  if  any  thing  beneficent  is  to  be  accomplished,  we  must 
not  shrink  from  contests  and  labor ;  and  the  real  freedom  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  German  people  will  awaken  for  us  only  when  good  citizens  shall  dare  and 
endeavor — when  the  son  of  his  fatherland,  in  the  struggle  for  right,  and  for 
the  highest  good,  shall  set  aside  all  other  love,  and  love  only  death  I  Who 
shall  attack  this  miserable  wretch — this  bribed  traitor  f  In  distress  and  bitter 
tears,  praying  to  the  Highest,  I  have  long  waited  for  one  who  should  go  be- 
fore me,  and  relieve  me,  not  made  for  murder ;  who  should  free  me  from  my 
grief,  and  allow  me  to  proceed  in  the  friendly  path  which  I  had  chosen  for  my- 
self. Notwithstanding  all  my  prayers,  no  such  person  appeared  ;  and,  indeed, 
every  one  had  as  good  a  right  as  myself  to  wait  for  another.  Delay  makes  our 
condition  worse  and  more  pitiable  ;  and  who  shall  relieve  us  of  our  shame,  if 
Kotsebue  shall,  unpunished,  leave  the  soil  of  Germany,  and  expend  in  Russia 
the  treasures  he  has  earned  f  Who  shall  help  us,  and  save  us  from  this  unhappy 
condition,  unless  some  person— -and  first  of  all,  I,  mjrself— 4hall  feel  called  upon 
to  administer  justice,  and  to  execute  what  shall  be  determined  on  for  the 
fatherland  ?    Therefore,  courageously,  forward !    I  will  attack  him  with  con- 
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fidence,  tmstiog  in  (Sod  (be  not  frightened),  and  strike  down  the  disgraoer  and 
perverter  of  oar  people,  the  abominable  traitor,  that  lie  may  cease  to  turn  lu 
away  from  God  and  from  history,  and  to  deliver  us  over  into  the  hands  of  our 
most  cunning  adversaries.  To  this  an  earnest  sense  of  duty  impels  me.  Since 
I  have  known  how  lofty  an  object  there  now  is  for  our  nation  to  strive  after, 
and  since  I  have  known  him,  the  false,  cowardly  knave,  a  strong  necessity  lies 
upon  me — a«  upon  every  German  who  considers  the  good  of  all.  May  I,  by 
this  national  vengeance,  turn  all  impulses,  and  all  public  spirit  toward  the 
point  where  falsehood  and  violence  threaten  us,  and  in  reason  direct  to  the 
right  quarter  the  fears  of  all  and  the  vigor  of  our  youth,  in  order  to  rescue 
from  its  near  and  great  peril  our  common  fatherland  of  Germany,  the  divided 
and  dishonored  union  of  its  states — may  I  inspire  fear  among  the  vile  and 
cowardly,  and  courage  among  the  good!  Writing  and  speaking  are  ineffi- 
cient—only deeds  can  secure  this  union.  May  I  at  least  throw  a  brand  which 
shall  kindle  up  the  present  indolence,  and  help  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
flame  of  popuUr  feeling,  the  honorable  endeavor  of  humanity  after  the  things 
ofGod! 

'*  Therefore  am  I,  although  frightened  out  of  all  my  beautiful  dreams  for 
my  future  life,  still  peaceful,  and  full  of  confidence  in  God — even  happy — for  I  • 
know  that  the  way  lies  before  me,  through  night  and  death,  to  pay  all  the  debt 
which  I  owe  to  my  fiitherland. 

''Farewell,  therefore,  true  souls  I  This  sudden  separation  is  grievous,  and 
your  expectations  and  my  own  desires  are  disappointed.  But  may  this  matter 
be  a  preparation,  and  encourage  us  to  require,  firet  from  ourselves,  what  the 
needs  of  the  &therland  require : — ^which  has,  with  me,  become  an  inviolable 
principle. 

**  You  will  ask  each  other :  But  has  he,  by  our  sacrifices,  become  acquainted 
with  all  of  life  upon  this  earth,  the  pleasures  of  human  society,  and  had  he 
learned  deeply  to  love  this  land  and  his  chosen  vocation  f  Yes,  I  have.  It 
was  under  your  protection,  by  your  innumerable  sacrifices,  that  country  and 
life  became  so  profouudlv  dear  to  me.  You  introduced  me  to  learning  ;  I 
have  lived  in  free  mental  activity ;  have  examined  history,  and  then  turned 
again  to  my  own  nature,  to  twine  myself  firmly  around  the  strong  pillar  of 
faith  forever,  and  by  free  researches  into  the  understanding,  to  attidn  a  clear 
knowledge  of  myself,  and  of  the  greatness  of  things  around  me.  I  have  pur- 
sued, according  to  my  ability,  the  usual  course  of  learned  studies ;  have  been 
put  in  a  position  to  examine  the  field  of  human  learning,  and  have  discoursed 
upon  it  with  friends  and  men ;  and  I  have,  to  become  better  fitted  for  actual 
liife,  examined  the  manners  and  pursuits  of  men  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 

*'  As  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  I  could,  with  pleasure,  live  such  a  life ;  and  in 
the  future  destruction  of  our  present  society  and  learning,  God  would  help  me, 
if  I  were  true  to  my  office,  to  protect  myself!  But  shall  all  this  prevent  me 
from  averting  the  imminent  danger  to  my  fatherland  ?  Should  not  your  inex- 
pressible love  stimulate  me  to  risk  deatifi  for  the  common  good,  and  for  the 
desires  common  to  us  all  f  Have  so  many  of  the  Greeks  of  our  day  already 
£Edlen  for  the  sake  of  rescuing  their  nation  from  the  rod  of  the  Turk,  and  died 
almost  in  vain,  and  without  hope  for  the  future  ;  and  are  hundreds  of  them, 
even  now,  consecrating  themselves  for  the  work  by  education,  not  permitting 
their  courage  to  fail,  but  are  ready  to  give  their  lives  again  at  once  for  the 
good  of  their  country  ;  and  shall  I  hesitate  to  die  ?  Shall  we,  whose  rescue 
and  reformation  are  so  near  to  the  highest  good,  not  venture  any  thing  for  it? 

**  But  do  I  undervalue  your  love,  or  am  I  thoughtless  of  it  ?  Believe  it  not  I 
What  could  encourage  me  to  death,  if  it  were  not  the  love  to  you  and  to  my 
&therland,  which  impels  me  to  inform  you  of  it  ? 

**  Mother,  you  will  say.  Why  have  I  brought  up  a  son  to  adult  years,  whom 
I  have  loved,  and  who  has  loved  me,  for  whom  I  have  endured  a  thousand 
cares  and  constant  solicitude;  who,  through  my  prayers,  became  capable  of 
usefulness,  and  from  whom  I  was  entitled,  in  the  last  days  of  my  weary  life,  to 
receive  filial  love  ?  Why  does  he  forsake  me  now?  Dear  mother,  might  not 
the  mother  of  any  one  else  say  the  same  if  he  had  sacrificed  himself  for  the 
fiitherlaQd  ;  and  if  no  one  should  make  the  sacrifice,  where  would  the  fiither- 
land remi^  ?  But  complaints  are  far  from  you,  and  you  know  no  such  speech, 
noble  woman  I    I  have  before  received  your  charge ;  and  if  no  one  will  step 
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forward  on  behalf  of  Germany,  yon  would  yourself  send  me  to  the  contest  I 
have  still  two  brothers  and  sisters,  all  honorable  and  noble  ;  the^e  remain  to 
you  ; — I  follow  my  duty ;  and  in  my  stead,  all  young  men  who  think  honora- 
bly for  their  fatherland,  will  be  true  children  to  you. 

"  My  vocation  was  for  this.  If  I  should  live  fifty  years  longer  I  could  not  live 
a  more  active  or  real  life  than  that  of  these  later  years.  This  is  our  vocation ; 
that  we  acknowledge  the  only  true  God,  strive  against  evil,  and  praise  the 
Father  with  our  whole  lives.  In  the  world  we  have  sorrow,  but,  like  Christ, 
in  God  we  can  overcome  it.  Oh,  that  we  could  possess  his  peace  in  full  meas- 
ure !  Left  to  that  path  cdone,  which  I  shall  follow,  I  have  no  other  resource 
but  to  him,  my  gracious  Father  ;  but  in  him  I  shall  find  courage  and  strength 
to  vanquish  the  last  sorrow,  and  man-like  to  complete  my  important  task. 

"  To  his  protection,  his  encouragement,  I  recommend  you ;  and  may  he 
keep  you  in  a  joy  which  no  misfortunes  can  interrupt.  Overcome  your  sorrow 
by  the  enduring  joy  which  is  in  him  ;  and  think  not  of  my  sad  farewell,  but 
of  the  love  which  is  between  us,  and  which  can  never  end.  And  remain  true 
to  the  fatherland,  in  whatever  storms.  Lead  your  little  ones,  t^  whom  I  would 
80  gladly  have  become  a  loving  friend,  speeaily  out  upon  our  mighty  moun- 
tains, and  let  them  there,  upon  a  lofty  altar  In  the  midst  of  Germany,  conse- 
crate themselves  to  humanity,  and  vow  never  to  rest  nor  to  lay  down  the  sword 
until  we,  brother  races,  united  in  freedom — until  all  the  Germans,  as  one 
people,  under  one  free  constitution,  in  one  realm,  shall  be  indissolubly  bound 
together,  great  before  God,  and  powerful  among  the  surrounding  nations ! 

**  May  my  fatherland  remain  joyfully  looking  up  to  thee,  0  God !  May  thy 
blessing  come  richly  upon  that  bold  band  among  the  German  people,  who, 
acknowledging  thy  great  grace,  are  courageously  determined  to  promote  the 
interests  of  pure  humanity,  thine  image  upon  earth  ! 

***  The  Ifttest  enre,  tho  higbott,  it  tlte  sword  t 
Wiihln  the  true  beart  drive  tbe  laDCe, 
A  road  for  German  freedom  V 

"  JiNA,  beginning  of  March,  1819. 

**  Your  son,  and  brother,  and  friend,  bound  to  you  in  everlasting  love, 

^'Carl  Ludwig  Sand." 

Who  can  read  tLis  letter  without  the  deepest  emotion — without 
feeling  a  profound  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  man  who,  with  a  sore 
hearty  turned  away  from  the  path  of  peace,  led  astray  hy  a  delusion  ? 

His  last  words,  before  his  death,  wet^,  ^  I  die  in  the  grace  of  God.^ 
May  God  be  gracious  to  him,  and  to  all  of  us ! 

b. — CoNSBQUBMCss  OP  Sand*8  Act. — Inyestioations. — ^Rbsolutioks 
or  THE  Union. — Dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft. 

We  have  been  long  occupied  with  Sand  and  his  act,  but  for  this 
will  not  be  blamed,  considering  the  immeasurable  consequences  of  it 
to  the  German  universities.  These  consequences  were  most  unhappy. 
The  Wartburg  festival  had  caused  a  great  excitement,  especially  the 
burning  of  the  books.  This  extravagant  execution  upon  works  which 
most  of  the  actors  in  it  did  not  know,  was  declared  to  be  high  treason 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Burschenschaft.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
judicious  action  of  the  government  of  Weimar,  this  excitement  was 
quieted,  and  an  intelligent  and  just  estimate  made  of  the  good  and  evil 
of  the  festival, — even  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  governments  were  put 
at  ease. 
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But  no  one  had  any  idea  that  one  of  those  concern^^mf  khi.  ibsti- 
ta),  as  if  driven  by  an  evil  demon,  was  to  break  up  and  destroy  the 
peace  and  all  the  quiet  and  beneficial  developments  which  sprang  from  it 

Scarcely  had  Sandys  deet}  become  known,  when  the  advei-sariea  of 
the  Bnrscfacnschafl  arose  again  everywhere,  and  boasted  that  they  had 
formed  the  only  just  judgment  of  the  Wartburg  festival.  This,  they 
said,  originated  with  a  general  revolutionary  conspiracy  of  academical 
students ;  and  others  would  soon  follow  it  This  time  the  views  of 
these  opponents  prevailed.  Even  those  favorable  to  the  students  were 
of  opinion,  that  although  foolish  and  extravagant  speeches,  and  even 
fiintastic  actions,  could  be  pardoned  to  the  students,  because  judgment 
and  moderation  will  soon  come  to  them  with  years,  yet,  after  such  an 
action,  their  doings  assumed  an  appearance  so  seriously  criminal  that* 
all  measures  must  be  resorted  to  for  eradicating  the  evil.  No  man  be- 
lieved that  Sand  had  been  entirely  isolated,  and  had  so  acted  without 
accessories  and  fellow-conspirators. 

The  evil  demon  who  had  betrayed  him  to  the  murder,  and  had  put 
into  his  heart  his  abominable  maxim,  might  seem  to  be  laughing  in 
scorn  at  the  consequences  of  his  action.  This  brought  to  pass  the  pre- 
cise opposite  of  all  that  Sand  held  for  most  desirable,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  which  he  had  thought  even  a  murder  not  only  permis- 
sible, but  sanctified.  For  instance,  the  king  of  Prussia,  upon  hearing 
of  it,  rejected,  upon  the  spot,  a  plan  which  had  been  laid  before  him 
for  connecting  Turning-departments  with  the  schools. 

The  murder  also  caused  endless  investigations.  Especially,  it  was 
naturally  sought  to  be  discovered  whether  any  others,  and  particularly 
members  of  the  Burschenschaft,  had  known  of  Sand*s  design.  Hohn- 
horst,  the  president  of  the  investigating  commission,  states,  on  this 
point,  *'  that  the  investigation  discovered  no  trace  whatever  of  any  par- 
ticular conspiracy  against  Kotzebue's  life."  And  again,  he  says: 
**  Besides  that,  the  investigation  found  no  reliable  trace  of  any  con- 
spiracy whatever  against  Yon  Kotzebue*s  life ;  it  moreover  failed  to 
discover  any  certain  indications  that  there  were  any  accessories  to  the 
act,  who  took  either  an  active  or  passive  part  in  it,  by  encouragement 
or  concealment'* 

The  investigation  was  next  directed  against  the  association  of  ^  Un- 
conditionals"  or  "  Blacks,"  at  whose  head  Karl  Follenius  was  considered 
to  be.  His  principles,  and  his  influence  npon  Sand  have  been  de- 
scribed; and  it  has  been  mentioued  that  he  had  followers  in  Giessen, 
but  that  in  Jena  only  three  students  had  submitted  themselves  ^'  un- 
conditionally" to  his  instructions,  one  of  them  being  Sand.  But  that, 
even  in  Giessen,  Follenius'  influence  had  not  extended  to  a  great  num- 
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ber,  appears  from  a  letter  of  a  Qiessen  student  to  Sand,  ditted  May  12, 
1818,  \n  which  he  say9,  **  We  young  men  are  ahnost  alone  in  the  father- 
land ;  scarcely  ten  older  persons  are  unconditioned  followers  of  the  truth." 

Jarcke  gives  some  details  respecting  this  as^M)ciation  of  the  Black-s 
mostly  from  the  judicial  documents.  Among  others  is  '*  Outlines  of  a 
future  Constitution  for  an  Empire  of  Germany,  by  the  brothers  Fol- 
lenius;"  Jarcke's  opinion  upon  which  is  as  follows:  ^This  piece  of 
patchwork  is  not  unworthy  of  attention,  as  being  the  last  of  those 
paper  constitutions  which  the  revolutionary  system  brought  forth  by 
the  dozen.  At  its  basis,  as  at  that  of  Follenius'  ^  Sketch  of  a  Consti- 
tution for  a  German  Republic,'  lies  a  complete  disregard  of  every  ex- 
isting right;  the  delusive  notion  that  it^s  possible  to  develop  a  living 
constitution  from  an  abstract  theory ;  and  lastly,  the  political  dogma 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people." 

But  this  constitution  differs  from  others  of  the  same  kind  in  an  im- 
portant point,  namely :  in  that  Christianity  is  an  element  in  it  Thus, 
it  says,  **  Every  German  is  an  elector,  and  may  be  chosen  to  any  ofSce, 
provided  he  has  been  admitted  to  partake  of  the  holy  sacrament" 
And  §  10  rends : 

^'  Since  Uie  Christian  faith  is  free  from  dogmas,  which  restrict  the 
growth  of  the  human  intellect,  and  as  a  faith  of  freedom,  truth,  and 
love,  is  in  agreement  with  the  whole  mind  of  man ;  it  is  therefore 
adopted  as  the  religion  of  the  empire.  Its  source — to  which  every 
citizen  has  free  access — is  the  New  Testament,  and  separate  sects  are  to 
be  consolidated  in  one  Christian  German  church.  Other  fiEUths,  which 
are  uncongenial  to  the  aims  of  humanity,  such  as  the  Jewish,  which  is 
only  a/orm  of  faith,  shall  not  be  allowed  in  the  empire.*  All  take 
part  in  public  worship  who  feel  the  need  of  it  There  is  no  compul- 
sory belief  whatever ;  and  family  devotions  are  not  interfered  with," 

By  §  11,  the  clergy  are  officers  of  the  church,  and  are  to  be  models 
and  teachers  of  pure  Christianity. 

One  German  Republic  was  aimed  at,  and  one  German  Christian 
church ;  and  as  the  first  was  looked  for  from  a  consolidation  of  all  the 
small  German  states,  so  there  was  to  be  a  consolidation  of  all  the  con- 
fessions— or  sects,  as  they  called  them — ^into  one  church.  So  Sand 
wrote :  "  We  Germans — one  empire  and  one  chttrch."f  His  political 
views,  indeed,  coiresponded  entirely  with  those  of  Follenius. 

*Thls  Is  like  Uooaaean,  who  pat  tt^tbar  Uie  religions  of  the  Jews,  Tnrks,  and  Christiana,  and 
abstracted  ttoin  them,  jointly,  a  universal  religion,  adding,  that  if  any  one  shonld  teach  contrKty 
to  this,  ho  shoald  be  banished  fnim  the  community,  as  an  enemy  to  its  Aindamental  laws. 
(See  this  worlc,  toL  li.  pp.  815, 8i6t) 

t  Hohnhorst,  vol.  1.  p.  190,  in  Sand*8  eompoeition  enUtled  **  Death  Blow." 
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For  the  further  description  of  these  ^*  Blacks,"  Jarcke  cites  poems 
fix>ni  the  *'Free  Voices  of  Bold  Youth,"  by  the  brothers  FoUe- 
Bius.* 

To  make  this  description  complete,  however,  we  most  alhide  to  a 
second  collection  of  hymns,  published  by  Adolph  Follenius,  with  the 
title  "Ancient  Christian  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  in  German 
and  Latin,  with  an  Appendix.    By  A.  L.  Follenius.'' 

These  appeared  in  1819,  at  the  same  time  with  the  "Free  Voices.** 
Their  preface  was  as  follows : 

^These  hymns  and  songs  mostly  date  back  to  that  mighty  time 
when  finith  removed  mountains;  that  is,  when  by  free  power  of  will  in 
&ith,  wonders  were  believed,  and  therefore  could  happen,  such  as  the 
weakness  of  our  times  scoffs  at ;  when  the  power  of  the  purely  divine 
in  the  human  mind  showed  itself  in  operating  upon  and  moving  mate- 
rial matter. 

^  The  author  is  convinced  that  these  hymns  and  songs  are  among 
tiie  noblest  fruits  which  have  ever  been  gathered  in  the  fields  of  poetry 
by  any  ago  or  nation  ; — believing  that  the  oak  is  not  more  beautiful 
than  the  lily. 

*^It  is  said  that^  notwithstanding  the  recommendations  of  Herder, 
Schlegel,  and  others,  these  Christian  poems  are  almost  unknown  in 
the  Protestant  Gennan  Christian  congregations,  are  not  so  much 
known  as  they  deserve  in  the  Catholic  Geiman  ones,  and  have  never 
passed  from  the  Latin  hymn-book  into  Geiman  life.  We  unfortunately 
have,  except  of  a  few  hymns,  not  even  an  endurable  German  transla- 
tion ;  while  the  genial  Horace  and  the  great  Virgil,  with  whom,  as 
heathens  tending  to  cultivate  the  mind,  young  Christians  cannot  too 
early  be  made  acquainted,  are  spread  all  over  the  learned  portion  of 
our  beloved  fatherland,  and  lie  on  every  tabic,  in  innumerable  German 
versions,  hexameter  and  others.  Our  ancient  popular  songs  and  Chris- 
tian hymns  seem  nearly  related  to  our  ancient  cathedrals  and  council- 
houses,  both  in  the  spirit  of  their  construction  and  in  their  fate.  In 
spirit, — for  these  poems,  like  the  cathedrals,  while  most  richly  and  ar- 
tistically finished,  even  to  the  smallest  particular,  never  lose  the  lofti- 
ness of  belonging  to  their  consecration  as  a  whole;  and  in  fate, — because 
the  subsequent  French,  Italian,  or  Greek  architecture  and  poetry  have 
covered  in  and  hidden  our  Christian  cathedrals  and  Christian  poetry, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  even  a  sight  of  them  can  only  be  had  after  dili- 
gent tracing  and  scouring." 

A.  Follenius  selected  the  best  Latin  church  hymns,  and  translated 

*  A  second  edlUon  of  Uils  •ppeared  in  189QI 
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them,  mostly  in  his  own  spirit,  and  with  an  adaptation  to  his  own 
purposes.* 

In  this  collection,  church  hymns  and  worldly  political  songs  stand 
in  a  contrast  like  that  of  the  church  and  the  temporal  republic,  in  the 
prosaic  and  diy  scheme  of  FoUenius'  Constitution  for  the  Empire.  There 
is  often  a  mingling  of  both  elements ;  the  political  one,  however,  run- 
ning into  a  frightful  revolutionaiy  extreme. 

The  Latin  church  hymns  translated  by  A.  FoUenius  are  purely 
ecclesiastical ;  and  being  mostly  distinctly  Catholic,  they  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  one  national  church  of  his  Constitution. 

As  an  example  of  his  politico-religious  hymns,  I  give  one  of  Bun's 
poems,  placed  by  A.  Follenius  in  the  appendix  to  his  '*  Church 
Hymns."  It  bears  the  singular  title  of  ^' Scharuhorst's  Last  Prayer;'* 
and  is  as  follows : 

"Thoucairst,  0  God! 
Thy  flaming  image  stands  on  high  uprear'd 
Within  proud  hearts  that  thee  have  never  fear'd. 

0  sea  of  grace ! 

Thou  art  our  place 
Of  strength  in  need  ;  and  thou  our  mighty  tower, 
Whence  the  alanu  shall  sound  in  needful  hour. 

Through  want  and  death, 
Through  Joy  and  grief,  stands  ever  open  wide  , 

The  fane  of  freedom.    As  we  long  have  sigh'd 

To  see  fall  down 

Beneath  thy  frown 
The  hold  of  tyranny,  so  let  it  be, 
lliat  freedom's  standard  we  unfurVd  shall  see  ! 

0  Jesus  Christ ! 
Thy  words  are  plain : — Freedom  alike  to  all. 
And  from  God's  love  and  oneness  he  doth  fall 

Who  to  this  word 

Of  grace  thus  heard, 
And  thus  confess'd,  doth  not  in  heart  hold  fast— 
For  this  word  doth  not  live,  and  die  for  it  at  last. 

My  heart,  how  low, 
Before  thy  God  in  meekness  art  thou  flung. 
Since  freedom's  spark  for  thee  to  flame  hath  sprung  I 

Such  strength  is  won 

By  love  alone ; 
Such  doctrine  did  the  Saviour  still  dispense. 
And  such  hath  long  been  proved  the  best  defense. 

0  light  of  God ! 
How  lords  and  knaves,  in  hate  and  envy,  still 
Strive  after  thee  ;  while  I,  my  faith,  my  will, 

Proudly  and  bold 

By  thy  cross  hold; 
Where  thou  thy  word  all-powerful,  sealest  sure, 
Which  shapes  thy  people  o'er,  for  freedom  pure. 


*  Among  th66o  bymns  are^  **  Quw^  pastoret  laudavere^  *^Stabai  mater  dcHorwa^  **Dlt$ 
ir<B^Atc 
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Hy  people,  hear ! 
To  thee  I  call,  in  jovful  dying  strife ; 
lliy  Saviour  comes  f    Awake  anew  to  life  ! 

The  mockers  fly  I 

The  tyrants  die! 
Thy  standard  moves — the  victor's  cross  before  I 
Onward !  for  open'd  wide  is  Freedom's  door !" 

The  same  hymn  is  given  in  the  "Free  Voices,"  but  remarkably 
Jdtered.  The  title  here  is  "Kosciusko's  Prayer;'' and  Buri  inserted, 
after  the  fifth  stanza,  another,  which,  to  be  sure,  would  not  have  been 
more  inappropriately  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Scharnhorst 
than  the  others.* 

Aa  in  this  poem,  pride  and  humility,f  love  and  hate,  Christianity  and 
revolution,  the  moet  discordant  elements  appear  in  conflict  with  each 
other ;  so,  in  like  manner,  especially  in  many  of  Earl  Follenius'  poems, 
the  demon  of  revolution,  entirely  unchecked  by  Christianity,  appears 
in  his  most  frightful  shape.  An  unbridled  and  unbounded  hate  of 
kings  inspires  and  preaches  rebellion  and  murder.^  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  after  Sand's  crime,  such  poems  should  no  longer  be 
endured  with  patience,  and  that  the  demoniac  violence  which  inspired 
them,  and  stimulated  to  similar  actions,  should  be  feared. 

Jarcke  gives  many  results  of  the  investigations  which  followed  Sand's 
deed,  particularly  oral  and  written  expressions  by  students  of  Giessen, 
Heidelberg,  Freiburg,  and  Jena.  They  agree,  in  general,  with  Sand's 
views.  On  the  question,  whether  the  end  justifies  the  means,  they 
were  not  agreed ;  at  Giessen,  a  majority  were  in  the  affirm ative.§  It 
also  appeared  that  the  murder  of  Eotzebue  was  approved,  and  even 
praised,  by  many. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  these  investi- 
gations, to  mention  the  punishments  which  were  inflicted  on  some  of 
the  young  men,  &c.  But  the  following  four  resolutions  are  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  universities,  which  were  passed  by  the  German 
Union  {Bunde9tag\  September  20,  1819,  and  published  in  Prussia,  on 
the  18th  October,  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  They 
are  as  follows  :| 

**§  1.  There  shall  be  appointed,  at  each  university,  an  extraordinaiy 
royal  overseer,  with  proper  instructions,  and  wide  authority ;  to  be  a 
resident  at  the  university  city,  and  to  be  either  the  present  curator, 

*  There  was,  tlfio,  %  characteristic  alteration  In  the  third  stanza.  Instead  of  the  words  above 
translated,  "Freedom  alike  for  all,"  were  Inserted,  TrHh^  Gletehhttt  ^««n"— "Freedom 
and  eqaalttf  for  all**    Evidently  the  well-known  ^ihboUth  of  the  Bevolntion. 

t  Compare  the  first  three  lines  of  the  first  stansa  with  the  same  of  the  UaL 

^See  th«  poem  already  mentioned  as  distributed  by  Sand,  ^^Ilaman  crowd,  O  thoa  great 
human  deaert;^  «nd  the  so-called  **  Hymn  of  Union  of  the  United  NetherIander^''  in  the  **  Fn« 
Ftficen*   Jareka  dtea  otbeiB.  S  Jarcke,  IBS.  I  See  Koch,  I  15. 
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or  some  other  person  recognized  as  fit  for  tlie  place  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  office  of  this  overseer  shall  be,  to  provide  for  the  fullest 
compliance  with  existing  laws  and  disciplinary  regulations ;  carefully 
to  observe  the  spirit  in  which  the  academical  teachers  deliver  their 
public  and  private  instructions,  and  to  exercise  over  them  a  healthful 
control,  without  immediately  interfering  in  their  scientific  duties,  or 
methods  of  instruction,  and  with  reference  to  the  future  destinies  of 
the  students ;  and,  in  general,  to  devote  his  uninterrupted  attention  to 
every  thing  which  can  promote  good  order  and  external  propriety 
among  the  students.  The  relations  of  this  extraordinary  overseer  to 
the  academicHl  senate,  and  all  matters  connected  with  the  details  of  his 
field  of  labor,  and  his  occupations,  are  to  be  set  forth,  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  instructions  which  he  is  to  receive  from  his  government, 
having  reference  to  the  circumstances  which  have  occasioned  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  overseen 

^*  §  2.  The  governments  of  the  German  Union  pledge  themselves  to 
each  other,  that  if  any  teacher  in  a  univereity,  or  other  public  teacher, 
shall  be  guilty  of  proved  dereliction  of  duty,  or  transgression  of  the 
limits  of  his  duty,  by  misusing  his  proper  influence  on  the  young,  or 
promulgating  instructions  of  an  injurious  nature,  as  at  enmity  with 
public  order  and  quiet^  or  subversive  of  the  principles  of  existing  gov- 
ernments ;  and  shall  thus  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  unfitness  for 
the  important  office  confided  to  him,  they  will  exclude  him  from  the 
universities  and  other  public  institutions  for  education;  no  impedi- 
ments being  by  this  intended  to  be  opposed  to  the  progress  of  such  in- 
stitutions, as  long  as  this  resolution  shall  remain  in  force,  and  until 
definite  regulations  shall  have  been  made  on  the  subject.  But  no 
such  measure  shall  be  resolved  upon,  except  after  a  proposition  by  the 
government  overseer  of  the  university,  thoroughly  explained  by  him, 
or  upon  a  report  sent  in  previously  by  him.  An  instructor  dismissed 
in  this  manner  cannot  receive  an  appointment  in  any  public  educa- 
tional institution  whatever,  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

^  §  3.  The  laws  which  have  long  existed  against  secret  or  unauthor- 
ized associations  in  the  universities  shall  be  enforced  in  their  whole 
extent  and  significance,  especially  against  that  society  established 
within  a  few  years,  under  the  name  of  the  Greneral  Burschenschaft,  and 
the  more  strictly  against  this  society,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  upon  an 
altogether  inadmissible  permanent  connection  and  correspondence  be- 
tween different  universities.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  government 
overseers  to  exercise  especial  watchfulness  on  this  point  The  govern- 
ments agree  with  each  other,  that  individuals  who,  after  the  publication 
of  this  resolution,  shall  be  proved  to  have  remained  in,  or  entered  a 
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secret  or  nnauthorized  association,  shall  be  appointed  to  no  public 
office. 

"  §  4.  No  fttadent  who  shall  have  been  dismissed  from  a  university 
by  decree  of  a  government  overseer,  or  of  a  university  senate,  upon  his 
motion,  or  who  shall  leave  the  university  to  avoid  the  result  of  such  a 
decree,  shall  be  admitted  into  any  other ;  and,  in  general,  no  student 
shall  be  received  from  one  university  into  another,  without  a  satisfac- 
tory testimonial  of  his  good  standing  at  the  former. 

"Done  and  given  at  Berlin,  October  Id,  1819." 

The  third  of  these  sections  required,  unconditionally,  the  dissolution 
of  the  General  Burschenschaft. 

Thus  far,  we  have  discussed  only  the  investigations  in  the  matter  of 
Sand,  and  respecting  the  association  of  the  ^'Blacks,"  or  '^Uncondition- 
als,"  of  which  Sand  was  a  member,  and  whose  views  he  not  only  believed 
in,  but  had  proposed  to  carry  out  into  practice,  and  enlighten  all  by 
his  example. 

But  it  was  not  thought  sufficient  to  punish  him  only  who  was  found 
guilty.  Evil-disposed  men  stirred  up  an  incessant  excitement  about 
the  vile  murder  of  Sand,  and  disturbed  peaceful  people.  By  means  of 
the  phantom  of  an  extensive  revolutionary  conspiracy,  they  were  en- 
abled  to  cause  upright  princes  to  execute  the  most  unjust  measures, 
and  to  disgrace  the  most  honorable  men.  How  unrighteous,  for  in- 
stance, were  the  measures  pursued  against  Amdt,  the  truest  of  patriots, 
who  has  done  such  infinite  service  to  Germany  !* 

The  inquiry  was  now  made,  whether  the  Burschenschaft.,  though 
neither  an  accomplice  in,  nor  cognizant  of  Sand's  deed,  was,  neverthe- 
less, based  upon  the  same  religious,  moral,  and  political  dreams  and 
principles  from  which  that  action  had  followed.    By  no  means. 

The  result  of  the  criminal  investigations  showed  that  no  member  of 
the  Burschenschaft  knew  of  Sand's  crime,  nor  was,  in  any  way  what- 
ever, accessory  to  it. 

To  what  we  have  already  given,  may  be  added  the  following  re- 
mark of  the  investigating  judge,  who  says  :f  ^  While  the  academical 
senate  at  Jena  asseverated  that  the  Burschenschaft  there  had  not  the 
least  connection  with  Sand's  act,  the  Mannheim  investigations  left  no 
reason  for  doubting  this,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  claiming  that 
Sand*8  relations  to  the  Jena  German  Burschenschaft  had  even  the  most 
indirect  influence  upon  his  crime." 

But  what  were  the  relations  of  the  Burschenschaft  and  the  society 
of  the  ^  Unconditionals  T 

*^teAxnd\'B**ForesdAceouni<^myLyis,'^   1847.  tHobnbont,iL49. 
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By  §  8  of  the  Jena  statutes,  **  The  Burachenschaft  can  exist  only  in  a 
free  and  public  social  life  suitable  to  students ;"  while  that  society  was 
obliged  to  conceal  its  views  and  purposes,  and  thus  assumed  a  charac^ 
ter  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  the  BurschenschafL  ^^The  Burschen- 
schafl  rejected  the  character  of  a  secret  association,"  wrote  one  who 
knew  it  thoroughly.*  We  have  seen  that  Kbi\  Follenius,  the  leader 
of  the  "Unconditionals,"  had  only  three  followers  in  Jena,  and  that 
among  the  numerous  other  members  of  the  Burschenschaft  he  met 
with  no  success.  '^  The  Jeda  BuEschenschaft,"  says  another  author,f 
**  received  not  the  least  influence  from  all  the  efforts  which  the  friends 
of  Karl  Follenius  made  in  various  ways." 

Jarcke's  statements,  and  the  letters  and  statements  of  the  *'  Uncon- 
ditionals"  which  he  gives,  agree  exactly  on  this  point 

A.,  a  student  from  Heidelberg,  declared  |  that  ^'The  Burschenschaft 
had  merely  established  a  general  union  for  the  cause  of  Germany; 
but  nothing  more  than  this  could  be  expected  from  an  association 
which  was  at  least  twenty  times  larger  than  the  society  (of  Uncon- 
ditionals),  for  nothing  judicious  could  come  from  it  For  this  reason^ 
those  of  the  Burschenschaft  who  trusted  in  each  other  to  pursue,  with 
earnestness  and  perseverance,  the  often  contemplated  plan  (of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government),  united  themselves  into  a  smaller  associa- 
tion :  that  is,  into  the  society." 

L.,  a  member  of  this  smaller  society  at  Jena,  wrote,  July  24, 1818, 

to  A ,  "The  students  in  general  disgust  me;  it  is  a  miserable, 

pitiful  brood ;  God  preserve  the  world  and  the  fatherland  from  any 
salvation  which  is  to  come  through  them!  I  do  nothing  for  the 
Burschenschafb  with  pleasure  and  pride,  but  only  out  of  duty.  I  have 
long  given  up  the  idea  that  our  salvation  is  to  come  from  the  universi- 
ties. There  are  at  least  nineteen  rascals  to  one  good  fellow.  That 
sounds  hard,  but  it  is  true.  God  preserve  us  from  such  salvation  as 
can  come  through  such  fellows  I" 

G.,  also  a  member  of  the  same  smaller  society  at  Jena,  wrote  at  or 
about  the  some  time  to  A ,  "  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  accom- 
plish what  we  aim  at  merely  through  the  Burschenschaft.  I  see, 
daily,  that  through  their  means  alone  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the 
point  at  which  we  aim." 

That  this  society  would  gladly  have  perverted  the  whole  Burschen- 
schaft to  a  concurrence  in  its  own  principles  and  foolish  plans  is  clear; 
but  how  little  was  accomplished  in  this  direction  at  Jena  we  have 

seen.    This  appears  from  the  above  letter  of  L.,  who  was  a  member  of 

' —  — 

♦  "  German  ro«M,«  Ac,  p.  81  t  lb.,  p.  88.  X  Jtnske,  p.  18flL 
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the  society  at  Jena,  and  who  was  profoundly  in  enmity  with  the 
Burschenschafty  which  opposed  the  tendencies  of  the  "  Unconditiouals.** 
G.  speaks  to  the  same  effect,  but  more  mildly. 

The  Bnrschenschaft,  therefore,  came  unscathed  from  all  the  inves- 
tigations of  1819.  But  in  the  apprehension  that  they  might  after- 
ward fall  into  error,  it  was  not  thought  sufficient  to  punish  the  guilty, 
hut  the  whole  society  was  abolished.  We  shall  see  that  this  disso- 
lution was  the  direct  cause  of  the  subsequent  real  faults  of  the  Bursch- 
enschaft. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  decree  of  dissolution  to  the  Jena 
Burschenschaft,  they  wrote  to  their  protector  at  that  time,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Weimar,  as  follows : 
'*Mo8T  Skrenb  Grand  Dckx! 

"  Most  Gracious  Lord  and  Prince ! — ^The  confidence  which  we  have 
learned  to  feel  in  your  Royal  Highness  causes  us  to  believe  that  we 
need  apprehend  no  difficulty  in  expressing,  once  more,  our  feelings 
toward  your  Royal  Highness,  now  that  we  are  separated  and  torn 
away  from  the  beautiful  hopes  which  had  grown  up  in  our  young 
hearts,  in  the  unity  and  harmony  of  an  allowed  and  virtuous  social 
life. 

"'  It  was  the  will  of  your  Royal  Highness  that  the  Burschenschafk 
should  be  dissolved.  That  will  has  been  carried  into  effect  We 
hereby  declare,  solemnly  and  publicly,  that  we  have  paid  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  command,  and  have  ourselves  dissolved  our  association,  as 
was  ordered ;  we  have  torn  down  what  we  had  built  up  after  our  best 
knowledge,  upon  mature  experiment,  with  upright  and  blameless  good 
faith,  and  with  the  genuine  belief  that  we  were  doing  a  good  thing. 
The  consequences  have  answered  our  expectation,  and  there  grew 
up  a  virtuous  and  free  mode  of  life.  Trustful  publicity  took  the  place 
of  creeping  secrecy ;  and  wo  could,  without  shame,  and  with  a  good 
conscience,  display  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  what  we  had  meditated  in 
our  inmost  hearts,  and  had  carried  out  into  actual  existence.  The 
spirit  of  love  and  of  uprightness  led  us,  and  the  voices  of  the  better 
part  of  the  public  have  sanctioned  our  efforts  down  to  a  very  late  period. 

''The  spirit  which  has  united  us  has  sunk  deep  into  the  bosoms  of 
each  one  of  us.  Each  of  us  understands  what  should  be  the  relations 
of  one  German  youth  to  another.  The  right  of  standing  by  one 
another,  in  its  ancient  form,  was  discontinued.  Good  morals  were  the 
first  and  last  motives  of  our  united  action.  Our  life  was  intended  to 
be  a  preparatory  school  for  future  citizens.  This  fact  has  not  escaped 
your  Royal  Highness ;  and  the  two  searches  of  our  papers  have  not, 
according  to  our  best  knowledge,  led  to  any  different  conclusion. 
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^  This  school  is  now  closed.  Each  of  its  members  will  depart  with 
what  he  has  learned.  This  he  will  retain,  and  in  him  it  will  live. 
What  they  all  have  recognized  as  true,  will  continue  true  to  each. 
The  spirit  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  spirit  of  virtuous  freedom  and 
equality  in  our  student  life,  the  spirit  of  justice,  and  of  love  to  our 
common  country,  the  highest  of  which  man  can  be  conscious — this 
spirit  will  dwell  in  each  of  us,  and  will  lead  him  forward  for  good, 
according  to  his  capabilities. 

"These  things,  however,  grieve  us  deeply:  first,  our  influence  upon 
those  who  shall  come  after  us ;  and  second,  that  our  efforts  have  been 
misunderstood,  and  misunderstood  publicly.  In  truth,  we  could  not 
have  been  wounded  more  deeply.  Only  the  good  conscience  within 
our  bosoms  can  teach  us  that  no  one  can  destroy  our  own  honor,  and 
can  show  us  the  means  of  consolation  for  this  injustice. 

*^  As  it  regards  this  decree,  we  leave  it  to  time  to  justify  us,  and  will* 
ingly  admit  the  belief  that  at  least  there  has  been  a  time  when  our 
efforts  were  not  misunderstood,  even  by  our  noble  prince  and  lord. 
Nothing  shall  change  our  love  to  him ;  and  perhaps  some  better  day 
shall,  in  future,  permit  us  gratefully  to  prove  it  to  him. 

"  With  warm  wishes  for  our  fatherland,  and  for  the  prosperity  of 
your  Royal  Highness,  we  subscribe  ourselves,  in  unchangeable  love, 
your  Royal  Highness*  most  faithful  servants, 

"The  Members  of  the  Latb  Burschenschaft." 

A  hundred  and  sixty  signed  the  document. 

Binzer,  one  of  them,  composed  the  following  song,  afterward  ex- 
tensively sung : 

*'  A  house  we  had  huilded, 
80  stately  and  fair ; 
There  trusting  to  be  shielded, 
In  God,  from  storm  and  care. 

'*  We  lived  there  so  gayly, 
80  friendlyi  so  free ; 
It  grieved  the  wicked  daily, 
Our  true  accord  to  see. 

**  That  fair  house  may  perish, 
When  greatest  our  need — 
Its  spirit  still  we  cherish — 
But  God's  our  strength  indeed." 

Both  letter  and  song  testify  to  a  good  conscience. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  strictest  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  its  re^establishment  These  remind  us  of  those 
employed  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  uproot  the  abominable  system 
of  Pennalism.  Yet  no  two  things  could  be  more  completely  opposed 
than  were  Pennalism  and  the  Burschenschaft    The  latter  had  av 
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especial  contest  with  the  associations  corresponding  to  the  earlier 
**•  Nationa,"  in  which  Pennalism  had  its  home. 

We  have  given  KiOpfel's  description  of  the  Landsmannschaften,  and 
have  seen  how,  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Freedom,  there  had  been  a 
profound  moral  change  and  reformation  in  a  large  part  of  the  academical 
yoath.  The  same  students  who  then  followed  the  standards  as  volun- 
teers, and  fought  in  those  ever-memorable  battles,  now  fought  a  second 
tame,  as  volunteers  against  the  profound  demoralization  of  the  univer- 
sities. We  call  them  volunteers,  for  they  did  not  act  at  the  command 
ot  the  authorities,  nor  did  their  movements  proceed  from  a  new  code 
of  laws;  bat  from  the  young  men's  hearts^  which  God  had  drawn  to- 
ward himself^  and  renewed.  The  advantages  which  followed  were 
such  as  neither  commands  nor  prohibitions  had  availed  to  secure.  I 
will  mention  but  a  few. 

^Almost  all  the  Burschenschafts  very  early  banished  the  hazard- 
table  from  their  precincts."* 

''Above  all,  the  duel  was  disapproved  for  various  reasons,  and  often 
altogether  rejected ;  and  this  without  any  injury  to  those  who  adhered 
to  this  opinion.  By  means  of  the  courts  of  honor,  the  disuse  of  the 
duel  was  carried  to  a  point  beyond  all  expectation.  In  the  summer  of 
1815,  there  were  once,  at  Jena,  thirty-five  duels  in  one  day,  and  a 
hundred  and  forty-seven  in  one  week,  among  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  students.  In  the  summer  of  1819,  the  court  of  honor  decided  for 
the  fighting  out  of  eleven  duels  among  seven  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents ;  and  about  forty  were  brought  before  it  No  duel  was  allowed 
until  after  reference  to  the  court  of  honor.  No  witness,  second,  or  sur- 
geon, was  to  attend  a  duel  without  such  reference ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  no  duel  took  place  without  the  previous  reference 
to  the  court  of  honor,  as  long  as  that  court  could  infiict  the  penalty  of 
exclusion  from  the  association.  The  proportion  of  duels  to  those  of 
previous  periods  was  similar  in  other  Bur8chen8chafts."f 

Within  my  own  knowledge,  a  society  had  been  formed  in  Berlin, 
which  wholly  excluded  the  duel,  and  was  upheld  in  so  doing  by  the 
Burschenschaft. 

"  Among  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  that  of  chastity  was  set  very 
high.  It  was  no  longer  considered  witty  to  make  sport  of  innocence 
or  ignorance  of  play ;  and  it  was  thought  a  shame  to  resort  to  licensed 
houses  of  ill-fame."! 

"  Conscious  of  such  an  endeavor  after  an  inward  moral  reform,  the 

*  **  German  Tmtth;^  Ae^  p.  34.  I  wm  aamred  tb«t  this  was  the  fJMt  aa  to  the  members  of  the 
Bmsebeiiaefaaft  at  Halle.  t  Ih^  pp.  S9, 80. 

tIbL,p.8&   The  same  was  true  at  Halle,  by  the  testimony  of  stadents  there. 
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Barschenscliaft  could  neither  seek  secrecy,  nor  be  indifferent  to  a 
recognition  of  the  authorities.  Thus,  they  acquired  an  open,  straight^ 
forward,  and  downright  character.  They  endeavored,  everywhere,  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  the  authorities,  both  by  their  conduct  as  a 
society,  and  by  attempts  to  secure  direct  recognition.  They  had  no 
idea  that  they  could  be  considered  dangerous  to  the  state;  and  when 
this  character  was  given  to  them,  there  crept  in,  with  the  secrecy 
which  then  obtained  in  their  organization,  an  unreasonable  fancy  re- 
specting it,  which  led  them,  like  boys,  not  to  fear  a  contest  with  the 
authorities,  and  even  with  the  law  itself.  They  could  scarcely  have 
foreseen,  that  with  this  secrecy,  and  this  delusive  opinion,  the  first  con- 
dition of  their  good  character — moral  uprightness — would  be  de- 
stroyed."* 

While  the  earlier  innocent  years  of  the  Burschenschnft  are  truly 
delineated,  the  origin  and  the  development  of  their  downfall  is  also 
correctly  pointed  out.    This  will  appear  from  the  following  account. 

F.— IIallb.     (1819-1823.) 

I  was  transfeiTed  from  Breslau  to  Halle  in  the  year  1819.  I  had 
passed  through  many  severe  struggles ;  and  still  severer  ones  lay  be- 
fore me.f 

As  to  ray  own  office  as  an  instructor,  I  was,  for  the  second  time, 
put  in  charge  of  an  academical  collection  of  minerals,  which  was  not 
nearly  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  thorough  instruction ;  and  I  sought 
in  vain  for  assistance,  in  this  respect,  during  four  years.  I  was  obliged 
to  content  myself  with  the  use  of  a  tolerable  private  collection,  which 
its  proprietor  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  use  for  my  lectures.  I  occu- 
pied myself,  also,  with  practical  instructions  in  geognosy,  making 
geognostic  excursions  during  two  afternoons  of  the  week,  in  which  the 
Prussian  mining  students,  more  especially,  joined.  I  lectured  here  on 
pedagogy,  for  the  first  time,  in  1822. 

I  occupied,  with  my  family,  the  house  and  garden  formerly  Reich- 
ardt's,  at  Giebichenstein,  half  a  mile  from  Halle,  and  where  I  had 
enjoyed  such  happy  days  when  a  student  there.  A  young  theological 
student,  whom  I  had  known  at  Breslau,  was  the  first  who  came  to  live 
with  me,  but  others  soon  followed  him. 

The  Burschenschaft  was  dissolved  at  Halle,  as  wq)I  as  at  the  other 
universities.  A  singular  condition  of  affairs  was  the  result.  The  same 
students  who  had  lived  together  as  the  Burschenschaft,  remained  at 
Halle.    They  were  no  longer  to  associate  together.     Let  their  conduct 

•  **  German  Touth,''  fte^  p.  86L  t  Bee  ■*  BUtory  qf  Pedaffoffy,'^  P«rt  S,  $  S,  pp.  S86-S89. 
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be  as  honorable  and  open  as  possible,  this  did  not  avail  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  suspected  by  the  authorities,  and  from  being 
most  incessantly  watched  over  by  theuL  They  had,  up  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  decree  of  September — up  to  October  18, 1819 — been  not 
only  associated  together  as  members  of  the  Burschenschaft,  but  had 
been,  personally,  the  most  intimate  friends ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  a 
strange  requirement  that  they  should,  from  that  day,  become  indiffer- 
ent to  each  other,  and  that  all  social  intercourse  among  them  should 
be  interdicted. 

The  Prussian  government,  agreeably  to  tlie  decree  of  September, 
appointed  a  government  overseer  to  each  of  its  universities.  The  office 
of  these  was,  not  only  to  watch  over  the  students,  but,  as  section  1  of 
the  decree  requires,  over  the  instructors  also.  All  dignity  and  influ- 
ence was  thus  taken  from  the  academical  senate ;  and  instead  of  a 
paternal  academical  discipline,  was  introduced  a  complefiely  police-like 
practice,  which  was  harsher  for  the  reason  that  only  evil  was  presumed 
from  those  previously  members  of  the  Burschenschaft.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  the  most  immoral  students  were  countenanced  and 
protected,  because  they  were  considered  adversaries  to  the  Burschen- 
schaft; persons  to  whom  the  ideals  of  that  body  were  only  a  jest. 

A  similar  distinction  was  made  among  the  professors,  accordingly 
as  they  were  considered  partisans  or  opponents  of  the  reaction  which 
was  introduced. 

At  Berlin,  Privy  High  Government  Councilor  Schultz  was  appointed 
over  the  university ;  a  harsh,  self-conceited,  and  intensely  reactionary 
man.  ^  Irritated  at  the  senate  and  the  professors,  of  whom  he  regarded 
Schleiermacher  and  Savigrny  as  the  chief  friends  of  the  Burschenschaft, 
he  required  the  senate,  in  January,  1820,  to  justify  themselves  in  rela- 
tion to  their  connection  vrith  the  BurschenschafL"*  On  the  2 1  st  March, 
1820,  Schleiermacher  wrote  to  Amdt,  **  While  Schultz  persecuted  the 
Burschenschaft,  he  extravagantly  favored  the  Landsmannschaften,  who 
are  eminently  the  destruction  of  the  university.'^  On  the  18th  of 
August,  1822,  Schultz  declared  that  '^He  was  now  convinced  that  he 
could  no  longer  reckon  upon  truth  and  good  faith  in  his  dealings  with 
the  ministry ;  and  that  it  is  to  those  officials  themselves  that  the  faults 
of  the  members  of  th^  secret  societies  are  to  be  imputed."f 

But  this  dignitary  had  already  seen  how  fruitless  were  all  his  strin- 
gent regulaUons.  In  a  letter  of  October  29,  1821,  he  wrote,  ''It  is 
astonishing  to  what  an  extent  those  disorders  in  the  university,  for 
whose  removal  I  have  now  labored  for  two  years  with  the  greatest 


•  **  Oorretpondtnee  hfhoeen  Goethe  and  State  Ontnctlor  SehnHM,'^  p.  71         t  lb.  p.  Tl 
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Eeal,  increase  from  day  to  day ;  and  the  circumstances  attending  my 
labors  are  such,  that  I  see,  with  sorrow,  the  moment  approaching  when 
I  must  resign  my  post  with  reproach  and  shame,  even  if  vexation  and 
useless  labor  do  not  sooner  entirely  destroy  my  health  and  put  me  out 
of  the  world."* 

The  example  of  Schultz  shows  how  much  difficulty  and  harm  may 
be  caused  by  misuse  of  his  functions,  on  the  part  of  a  harsh,  reckless, 
short-sighted,  and  proud  overseer.  Vice-president  of  Mines  Von  Witz^ 
leben,  appointed  over  the  university  of  Halle,  was  diametrically  the 
opposite  of  Schultz.  He  was  mild,  always  benevolent,  and  a  supporter 
of  eveiy  thing  good.f  But  the  nature  of  the  office  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  was  any  thing  rather  than  mild.  He  was  obliged 
to  obey  the  orders  of  others.  What  he  saw  at  Halle,  and  the  results 
of  his  investigations  there,  was  not  permitted  to  determine  his  views 
or  his  actions.  It  was  said  that  the  proceedings  at  the  separate  uni- 
versities could  only  be  correctly  judged  of  at  the  central  point  of  the 
investigations ;  only  at  Mainz,  the  seat  of  the  investigating  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Union,  which  could  overlook  the  whole  con-^ 
spiracy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Burschenschafb  was  made  to  suffer  for  the 
transgressions  which  Sand  had  committed,  both  in  word  and  deed,  but 
the  association  of  the  Unconditionals  in  revolutionary  prose  and 
poetry. 

No  pains  whatever  were  taken  to  distinguish  between  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty,  but  the  whole  Burschenschafb  was  declared  guilty,  and 
its  dissolution  was  as  sternly  followed  up  as  if  it  had  been  judicially 
convicted  of  the  accusations  against  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  a  man  odierwise  so  upright  and  mild  as  Witzleben, 
came  to  see  wicked  secrets  and  intrigues  everywhere,  and  at  last,  even 
to  think  the  very  honestest  of  the  students  the  most  cunning,  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  any  confidence. 

I  myself  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  those  students  at  Halle  who 
had  belonged  to  the  Bnrschenschaft  They  complained  to  me  that, 
notwithstanding  their  punctual  obedience  to  the  laws,  they  were  treated 

*  Schaltx  was  upon  Uie  very  point  of  breaking  up  ttie  Altensteln  mlnlstiy,  ud  of  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  departments  of  Choroh  and  InstineUon ;  the  neosMary  cabinet  order  having 
been  made  oat,  bat  never  having  been  pabllshed.  He  was,  at  last,  removed  from  his  overseer- 
ship  \>y  a  cabinet  order,  dated  Jaly  6,  IS^ 

t  He  had  shown  himself  sach  daring  many  years^  most  benevolent  and  active  service  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  school  at  Boeleben.  The  able  Rector  Wilbelm  remainod  at  the  head  of  this 
school  for  fifty  years,  notwithstanding  many  honorable  invitations  elsewhere.  He  said  that  *'  he 
ooald  not  find  a  Witaleben  for  his  official  saperior  anywhere  else.**  (**  GoUUn  Jubilee  <tfBeO' 
tor  TFiMelm.'*  Weimar,  1S86;  pp^  l^  17.) 
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as  if  giiilty.  To  remove  all  misanderstanding  and  distrust,  tbej  twice 
handed  in  to  the  authorities  fair  and  truly  written  reports  of  their 
doings.  They  did  this  voluntarily;  and  had  no  difficulty  in  being 
public  in  doing  so,  because  they  were  conscious  of  no  fault. 

Among  those  who  often  visited  me  was  an  excellent  young  phy- 
ncian,  X.,  whose  strong  character  rendered  him  highly  esteemed  by 
his  acquaintances.  He  induced  them,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1821, 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  their  BurschenschafL 
This  celebration  was  wholly  unpremeditated.  But  the  authorities  saw 
in  it,  not  a  memorial  of  a  suppressed  association,  but  that  very  associa- 
tion continuing  to  exist.  During  the  investigation  which  followed,  I 
drew  up  the  following  testimonial  for  X. : 

"  Testimonial  for  X.,  student  of  medicine,  on  occasion  of  his  receiving 
the  admonition  to  depart  (consilium  abeundi), /rom  the  academical 
senate,  on  account  of  the  festival  of  January  12, 1821  {the  festival  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Burschenschaft  in  this  place), 

"'  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  student  X  for  more  than  a  year. 
He  has  visited  me  once  almost  every  week  since,  and  even  oflener ; 
and  has  spoken  with  me  frequently,  and  fully,  respecting  his  own  cir- 
cumstances as  a  student,  and  those  of  the  whole  body  of  students ;  not 
as  to  a  superior,  but  as  to  an  old  friend.  He  had  no  reason  to  deceive 
me  in  any  thing,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  he  would  have  been 
precisely  as  truthful  if  questioned  before  the  most  rigorous  judge. 

^I  have,  in  particular,  spoken  often  with  him  respecting  the  Bursch- 
enschaft, of  which  he  was  a  member  during  its  existence.  I  know 
distinctly,  from  him,  that  he  adheres  strictly  to  the  word  of  honor 
which  he  gave,  not  to  re-establish  the  Burschenschaft,  nor  to  aid  in  so 
doing.  He,  and  many  of  like  views,  it  is  true,  lament  that  unhappy 
political  occurrences  should  have  caused  the  suppression  of  that  body. 
But  these  do  not  indulge  the  dream  that  they  are  fitted  to  exert  any 
influence  npon  civil  society.  How  little  X.,  in  particular,  concerned 
himself  with  politics,  is  indicated  by  a  remark  which  he  made  in  my 
presence,  that  he  was  too  busy  with  his  medical  studies  to  have  time 
to  read  the  newspapers. 

*^  But  if  these  young  men,  while  fully  admitting  the  bad  tendencies  of 
a  portion  of  the  Burschenschaft,  desired  to  hold  fast  to  the  true  bene- 
fits which  had  resulted  from  it  in  the  universities,  can  they  be  blamed 
for  this!  But  when  ardent  love  of  truth,  chastity,  temperance,  patriot- 
ism, and  so  many  holy  Christian  virtues  have  sprung  up,  of  late,  in  the 
universities ;  when  young  men  associate  together  in  order  to  confirm 
themselves  in  these  virtues,  and  when  they  do  every  thing  to  reform 
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those  who  are  in  evil  ways,  in  that  case  those  universities  in  which  snch 
a  spirit  prevails,  should  think  themselves  fortunate.  And  this  doubly, 
when  they  compare  this  spirit  with  that  formerly  prevailing,  of  disso- 
luteness, and  of  emulation  in  many  vices.  Nor  is  this  latter  spirit, 
unfortunately,  yet  extinguished ;  those  of  better  intentions  arc  daily 
annoyed  by  their  attacks. 

^  I  know  how  much  X.  has  done  to  uphold  this  good  feeling,  and 
how  strenuously  he  resisted  those  evils.  The  best  swordsman  in  Halle, 
he  has  not  fought  one  duel,  but  has  adjusted  innumerable  misunder- 
standings. As  an  example  of  strict  morality,  he  was  superior  to  the 
rest  In  originating  the  celebration  of  the  12th  of  January,  as  a  me- 
morial of  so  much  that  was  praiseworthy  in  the  designs  of  the  Bursch- 
enschaft,  his  purposes  were  pure ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  a 
false  construction  was  put  upon  youthful,  though  even  blamable 
cai'elessness. 

'^  My  official  oath,  as  professor,  bound  me  '  to  use  all  my  exertions 
to  increase  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  safety  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
republic ;  to  lead  the  studenta  away  from  vice,  and  to  influence  them 
to  integrity  of  life  and  purity  of  manners.'  This  oath,  and  my  own 
impulses  oblige  me,  on  tins  occasion,  to  speak  distinctly.  While  it  is, 
on  one  hand,  the  conscientious  and  official  duty  of  a  teacher  to  warn 
and  protect  young  men  from  the  vicious  errors  which  were  made  the 
cause  for  suppressing  the  Burschenschaft,  it  is  equally  his  sacred  duty 
to  protect  the  new  and  pure  influence — the  spirit  of  Christian  virtue— 
which  grew  up  with  the  Burschenschaft.  I  know  of  no  greater  fault 
with  which  an  instructor  of  youth  could  charge  himself,  than  that  of 
opposing  such  an  influence. 

^  I  call  my  oath  to  witness,  that  I  have  written  the  foregoing  accord- 
ing to  my  best  inward  conviction." 

In  the  academical  senate,  I  added  to  this  testimonial  the  following 
remarks :  **  I  shall  add,  after  this  paper,  only  a  few  words.  8ince  writ* 
ing  it,  I  have  had  additional  reason  for  believing  myself  right  in  the 
views  therein  expressed  respecting  the  condition  of  the  students.  The 
jurisprudence  of  the  university  seems  to  me  to  differ  from  that  of  the 
usual  courts,  especially  in  this :  that  in  its  decisions  it  may  not  only 
consider  each  case  by  itself^  and  compare  it  with  the  body  of  the  laws, 
but  more  especially  in  that  it  may  decide  according  to  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  accused,  and  rather  on  moral  than  on  judicial 
grounds.  Thus,  for  the  same  act,  a  good-for-nothing  fellow  may  be 
treated  severely,  and  one  otherwise  of  good  reputation,  moderately.  The 
present  case  is  one  where  the  accused,  according  to  the  law,  by  the 
opinion  of  the  overseer  of  the  university,  should  be  acquitted.    Since 
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they  are,  moreover,  known  to  be,  especiallj  the  medical  student  X., 
unblamable,  rirtnoas,  and  indnfltriouB  men,  there  is  double  reason, 
considering  the  case  as  one  of  discipline,  to  acquit  them/' 

About  this  time  ray  intercourse  with  the  students  seemed  worthy  of 
attention  in  high  quarters.  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Chancellor  of 
State,  Prince  Hardenberg,  in  which  he  spoke,  though  mildly,  yet  with 
displeasure,  of  my  relations  to  three  certain  young  men.     I  answered : 

^'The  more  I  recognize  the  kindness  expressed  toward  me  in  your 
grace^s  letter,  the  more  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  justify  against  misunder- 
standing, to  your  grace  as  my  immediate  superior,  my  civic  and 
ofScial  life.  I  was  a  member  of  a  Turning  association,  when  it  was 
not  only  permitted,  but  favored  and  recommended  by  the  Prussian 
government  in  many  ways.  It  was  my  belief  that  in  this  I  not  only  was 
not  violating  my  oflScial  duty,  but  was  doing  it  better  than  was  required. 

"When,  some  two  years  ago,  I  expressed  my  profound  conviction 
of  the  g^at  value  of  the  Turning  system  for  youth,  in  a  printed  publi- 
cation, I  declared  myself^  at  the  same  time,  distinctly  opposed  to  any 
political  tendencies  in  it  This  I  did  of  my  own  free  will,  under  no  in- 
fluence from  without;  and  I  spoke  accordingly  to  young  persons, 
against  any  premature  grasping  after  the  station  of  a  citizen. 

"'  Various  of  the  Turners  in  Breslau  were  also  my  scholars  in  miner- 
alogy ;  among  them  M.  and  W. 

^  When  these  two  were  subjected  to  an  investigation,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  warn  and  admonish  them,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  where 
they  were  in  &ult ;  but  not  to  give  them  up ;  to  protect,  more  care- 
fully than  ever,  the  good  element  which  I  recognized  in  thera.  I  con- 
sidered myself  their  teacher,  in  whom  they  placed  confidence,  not 
their  judge ;  as  bound  to  improve  and  instruct  them,  not  to  condemn 
them ;  and  I  was  the  less  ready  to  condemn  them,  because  I  had,  my- 
self^ experienced  how  difficult  it  is,  in  a  season  of  excitement,  always 
to  act  prudently  and  moderately. 

"  A  year  ago  I  became  acquainted  with  L.,  in  Berlin.  I  found  out 
afterward,  to  my  sorrow,  that  he  had  certain  faults.  At  the  last  Whit- 
suntide vacation  he  made  a  short  trip  from  Jena,  and  came  to  Halle. 
I  conversed  with  him,  and  satisfied  myself  that  nothing  was  more  im- 
portant for  him  than  at  once  to  get  into  some  honorable  occupation, 
and  never  to  leave  it  He  showed  a  particular  inclination  and  aptness 
for  land-surveying  and  engineering.  As  there  are  excellent  opportu- 
nities at  Dresden  to  study  these,  I  made  application  to  a  friend  there, 
to  learn  from  Herr  Fischer,  professor  at  the  Military  Academy,  what 
steps  a  young  man  should  take  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  instruction 
in  land-surveying,  what  expenses  would  be,  &c 
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**  Your  grace  will  see,  from  this  correct  account,  how  far  I  have  been 
connected  with  L.  It  has  never  occurred  to  me  to  desire  to  bring  him 
under  my  influence,  as  a  teacher,  in  any  way.  This  would  have  been 
a  most  improper  design,  for  L.  was  by  no  means  a  suitable  person  for 
it,  and  I  am  convinced  that  your  grace  will  certainly  never  blame  me 
for  having  endeavored  to  set  L.  in  a  way  to  cultivate  his  talents  to  his 
own  pleasure  and  quiet,  and  to  the  benefit  of  his  fatherland. 

"  It  is  a  cause  for  mourning  before  God,  that  a  large  part  of  our  youth 
are,  at  present,  in  an  unprecedented  misunderstanding  with  the  gen- 
eration preceding  them.  I  consider  it,  accordingly,  the  sacred  duty  of 
the  teacher,  whom  his  official  duties  bnng  into  close  contact  with 
them,  to  treat  them  in  every  respect  paternally,  and  to  use  all  means 
of  restoring  a  good  understanding,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  a 
pleasanter  future.  This  they  can  especially  do  by  having  regard  to 
the  peculiar  talent  of  each  young  man,  and  by  assisting,  with  counsel 
and  action,  in  cultivating  it,  and  thus  helping  to  educate  men  who 
will  be  both  skilled  and  satisfied  in  their  destined  sphere  of  life. 

"  I  have  endeavored,  according  to  my  powers,  to  contribute  my  mite 
toward  this  object. 

^*  Thus  your  grace  will  not  misunderstand  my  intercourse  and  cor- 
respondence with  young  men  accused;  since  it  is  the  endeavor  to 
fulfill  my  duty  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  that  has  been  the  occasion 
of  them. 

^  I  am,  of  myself,  most  decidedly  opposed  to  political  revolutions, 
and  an  adherent  to  what  promises  real  and  enduring  peace,  and  all  the 
benefits  of  prosperous  times.  I  feel  myself  happy  in  my  sphere  of  life; 
why  should  I  not  abhor  all  violence  and  destruction,  and  desire  calm 
and  peaceful  progress  ? 

'*  I  would  gladly  acquaint  your  grace  with  the  experiences  which 
have  been  occasioned  me  by  means  of  the  full  confidence  which  has 
been  reposed  in  me  by  those  young  men  who  have  been  accused.  I 
would  gladly,  as  their  advocate,  produce  the  conviction  that,  notwith- 
standing the  undeniable  improprieties  and  unjustifiable  views  which 
they  have,  youth-like,  thoughtlessly  written,  still  they  are  so  disposed 
that  they  would  gladly  ofier  up  their  lives  for  king  and  fatherland, 
should  a  second  year  1813  require  that  highest  evidence  of  their 
truth. 

"  I  moat  humbly  request  your  grace  to  receive  this  letter  with  favor, 
and  remain,  <S7C.,  Yon  Raumsr." 

The  unhappy  impression  now  gained  ground  among  the  students, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  their  propriety  of  conduct|  no  confidence 
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whatever  was  placed  in  them.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  the  unhappy  conse- 
quences which  must,  of  necessity,  sooner  or  later,  aiise  from  this  opin- 
ion. Want  of  confidence,  on  the  part  of  the  government  overseer  and 
the  senate,  produced  the  like  on  the  part  of  the  students.  There 
would  be  an  end  of  all  good  influence  by  the  former  on  the  latter,  if 
the  breach  between  them  should  widen.  Every  thing  was  to  be 
feared,  should  the  students  be  driven  from  their  previous  openness 
and  truthfulness  to  secresy  and  lies.  I  was  in  great  trouble  on  this 
account  Under  these  circumstances,  there  came  jnto  my  hands  the 
Tubingen  **  Statutes  for  forming  a  Students*  Committee,"*  which  were 
sanctioned  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  January  2,  1821,  and  whose  con- 
tents are  given  by  ElUpfel.  I  conceived  the  hope,  that  by  means  of 
a  similar  conunittee,  the  open  and  proper  conduct  of  the  students 
at  Halle  might  be  maintained,  and  unhappy  secret  doings  avoided. 

To  this  end  I  drew  up  the  following  paper,  to  be  read  at  the  session 
of  the  senate,  on  January  5,  1822  :f 

**It  is  to  be  considered  what  are  the  best  means  of  healing  the  evil 
of  associations  among  the  students,  which  are  more  strictly  prohibited 
than  ever  by  government. 

**  It  cannot  naturally  be  required  that  each  student  shall  live  en- 
tirely isolated  in  his  room,  like  a  monk  in  his  cell.  He  will  associate 
with  congenial  friends;  and  one  will  have  many,  and  another  few. 
Indeed  it  would  be  a  sad  mark  of  entire  lack  of  friendly  feelings,  if 
none  should  inquire  about  another,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  de- 
sign of  the  government  to  put  an  end  to  social  friendship.  This  was 
intended  only  of  all  formal  (or  prohibited)  associations,  which  are  very 
different  from  informal  social  intercourse.  From  such  prohibited  asso- 
ciations, many  of  the  students  here  are  entirely  disjoined,  though  they 
have,  against  their  wills  and  contrary  to  truth,  often  been  included  in 
the  appellation  of  Burschenschaft  They  have  no  constitution,  no 
officers ;  nothing  is  said  among  them  of  commanding  or  obeying. 
They  have  so  little  of  secresy,  that  they  have,  entirely  of  their  own  fi*ee 
will,  twice  drawn  up  a  complete  account  of  their  modes  of  life  and 
doings,  and  handed  it  in  to  the  curator.  That  mode  of  life — as,  in- 
deed, was  to  have  been  expected  from  his  character — received  his 
friendly  approbation,  as  regards  its  morals.  It  was  the  just  confidence 
in  their  good  intentions,  which  they  saw  to  be  felt  by  a  high  official, 
which  occasioned  this  course.    But  if  this  confidence  of  theirs  has  not 


•  p.  818,  fte.    8m  Appendix  Till.    A  ministerial  decree,  of  Not.  SO,  1890,  had  already 
Mated  that  the  king  was  not  oppoeed  to  each  a  committee. 

\  Some  lest  tanportant  porUons  are  omitted,  bat  what  iB  left  Is  glren  varbaiim. 
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caased  a  corresponding  one,  and  if  there  jet  prevails  an  apprehension 
that  present  circumstances  may  secretly  bring  about  &tx  entirely  differ- 
ent formal  association,  I  know  of  only  one  means  of  relieving  this 
apprehension — ^which  I  have  already  referred  to. 

**  We  all  know  that  the  most  watchful  police  cannot  entirely  discover 
the  schemes  and  views  of  the  students,  if  they  resort  to  falsehood  and 
deceit.  Something  may  occasionally  come  to  light,  and  one  or  another 
individual  may  be  punished ;  but  to  what  end  f  Punishment  may  be 
inflicted  to-day,  but  the  hydra  head  grows  again  to-morrow. 

^<  May  God  preserve  those  students,  who  presented  the  writing  I  have 
cited,  from  giving  up  their  confidence  and  love  of  truth,  and  from  ad- 
dicting themselves  to  secresy  and  falsehood  1  And,  above  all,  may 
God  prevent  the  honorable  senate  from  becoming  the  cause  of  such  a 
revolution !    What  excuse  could  be  made  for  such  a  result  ? 

'^  But  to  prevent  this  result,  I  can,  as  I  have  said,  see  only  one 
means.  Instead  of  ourselves  destroying  the  confidence  in  us  of  the 
young  men,  by  police  regulations — by  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
pletely police-like  relation  between  ourselves  and  them — ^instead  of  de- 
pending upon  shrewdness  as  police-officers,  which  cannot  accomplish 
our  objects,  we  ought,  according  to  my  opinion  and  experience,  to  repay 
their  confidence  with  a  full  return  of  it.  A  full  return,  I  say,  for  half 
confidence  is  no  confidence.  We  should  soon  see  with  what  sin- 
cerity of  heart,  how  freely  and  openly,  the  students  would  respond 
to  such  treatment  Above  all,  it  would  then  be  in  our  power  to 
counteract  all  erroneous  tendencies  in  them,  because  we  should  know 
them  thoroughly;  and  all  the  phantoms  which  terrify  us  in  the 
dark,  would  disappear  in  the  bright  daylight  of  such  a  condition  of 
things. 

**  Such  a  clear  and  open  relation  between  ourselves  and  the  students 
can,  in  my  judgment,  not  be  more  beneficently  and  honorably  brought 
about  than  has  been  done  by  his  majesty,  the  King  of  Wurtemberg, 
by  an  ordinance  to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  of  the  2d  January  of 
last  year.  This  enacted  that  the  students  should  choose,  from  among 
themselves,  fifteen  persons,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  communicate 
the  wishes  of  the  senate  to  the  rest  of  the  students,  and  to  assist  in 
accomplishing  the  same.  This  committee  is  also  empowered  to  bring 
before  the  senate  the  wishes  of  the  body  of  students.  Each  member 
of  this  committee  is  bound,  by  section  2*7  of  the  ordinance,  to  warn 
his  fellow-studenta  against  every  secret  association,  or  one  shunning 
publicity,  and  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  exert  his  influence  to  deter  them 
from  joining  any  such.  I  refrain  from  giving  here  any  details  of  this 
excellent  ordinance,  inasmuch  as  I  venture  to  submit  a  copy  of  it  to 
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be  examined  by  my  coUeagaes;  and  only  observe  tliat  I  have  good  in- 
formation that  the  university  of  Ttibingen  already  experiences  good 
results  from  this  ordinance.  Von  Raumbb. 

''  OiKBicHSRsnBDi,  Jan.  6,  1822." 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  there  is  but  one  man  now  living  who  was 
present  at  the  sitting  where  this  proposition  was  read,  namely,  my 
friend  Prof.  Schweigger.  He  will  remember  in  how  incredibly  tumul- 
tuous a  manner  my  reading  was  interrupted.  He  re]Peatedly  be^ed 
that  I  might  at  least  be  allowed  to  read  to  the  end.  I  can  not,  after 
thirty  years,  trace  this  opposition  to  individuals.  But  I  remember 
vividly  how  some  protested  most  strenuously  against  this  Students* 
Committee,  as  if  it  would  be  a  profound  injury  to  their  official  dignity, 
and  to  their  relations  with  the  students ;  and  how  others  exclaimed 
that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  learning  from  the  Wurtembergers 
how  the  students  were  to  be  managed,  and  so  on.  As  this  opposition 
was  so  violent  that  I  was  actually  unable  to  read  to  the  end,  I  sent  the 
paper  next  day  to  Boyal  Commissioner  von  Witzleben,  writing  to  him 
at  the  same  time  as  follows : 

**  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  your  excellency  my  proposition  of  yes- 
terday in  the  senate.  Its  design  was  to  acquaint  that  body  with  the 
WOrtembei^  ordinance,  with  which  your  excellency  is  familiar. 
wrote  it  down,  because,  in  case  of  certain  occurrences,  I  will  adhere  to 
it,  word  for  word,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  My  official  duty  forbids 
me  to  conceal  my  honest  convictions.  Accordingly,  I  was  yesterday 
desirous  of  expressing  my  conviction  that  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
police  r^ulations  would  succeed  in  the  case  then  in  hand,  but  that 
paternal  and  confiding  measures,  like  that  of  Wiirtemberg,  would  be 
of  incalculable  service.  Many  of  my  colleagues  agree  with  my  views 
respecting  police  measures. 

^  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  your  excellency's  views  to  know 
that  your  own  feelings  prefer  a  paternal,  rather  than  a  police-like  mode 
of  administration ;  I  hope  that  you  may  not  be  prevented  from  acting 
in  accordance  with  those  feelings.  Yon  Raumbb.'* 

I  now  saw  the  evil  daily  coming  nearer,  and  was  convinced  that  no 
help  was  to  be  looked  for  from  the  senate.  Every  day  the  ill  feeling 
of  the  students  increased,  and  was  especially  stimulated  by  some  young 
men  of  talent,  who,  about  that  time,  came  from  Jena  to  Halle.  These 
individuals  used  every  influence  to  induce  the  dissatisfied  to  join  a  se- 
cret Bursch^nschaft  which  they  had  founded  at  Jena.    One,  named  C. 

10 
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was  particularly  active,  advocating  the  establishment  of  such  a  Bursch- 
enschaft  with  the  utmost  eloquence  and  sophistry.  He  unfortunately 
found  the  ground  so  well  prepared  during  two  years,  that  the  seed 
sown  by  him  and  his  fellows  quickly  sprang  up  and  grew.  C.  after- 
ward confessed  before  a  court,  that  ^  his  exertions,  during  his  stay  at 
Halle,  were  intended  to  establish  there,  also,  the  secret  Burschenaclxaft, 
and  to  propagate  among  its  members  the  political  views  of  the  organi- 
zation at  Jena.''  *  He  avowed  that  he,  with  three  others,  had  ^^  earn- 
estly endeavored  to  re-establish,  among  the  partisans  of  the  Burschen- 
schaft  in  Halle,  that  organization,  dissolved  by  the  authorities."  He 
declared,  in  so  many  words,  that  "  the  step  from  this  Burschenschafb 
to  our  smaller  political  association  was  not  difScult,  as  the  members  of 
the  former,  by  having  broken  their  word  of  honor,  given  to  the  an- 
thorities,  were  thus  placed  in  opposition  to  them,  and  also  to  the 
existing  governmenL" 

I  became  acquainted  with  C.  Without  (as  will  easily  be  conceived) 
introducing  me  to  his  demagogical  plans  and  endeavors,  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  theory.  This  was,  in  truth,  exceedingly  radical,  although 
he  was  under  the  delusion  that  it  was  based  upon  the  most  correct 
moral  principles.  The  Burschenschafl,  for  instance,  he  said,  aimed  at 
the  purest  morality  in  life ;  the  governments  which  had  broken  it  up 
had,  therefore,  put  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  the  purest 
morality;  and,  therefore,  there  remained  no  other  course  for  young 
men  than  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  to  take  an  active  part  for 
morality. 

He  also  cited  political  reasons ;  and  especially  the  fact,  that  the  well- 
known  thirteenth  article  agreed  on  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  not 
been  carried  into  operation  by  Prussia  and  other  governments. 

C,  whom  I  loved  much,  and  who  has  long  ago  escaped  from  the  errors 
of  his  youth,  and  who  is  a  very  useful  man,  will  remember  well  how  I 
discussed  all  these  matters  with  him.  An  enemy  to  sophistry  and 
dialectic  fencing,  I  adhered  to  the  Christian  code  of  morals,  which  had 
always,  from  my  youth,  been  to  me  holy  and  perfect ;  rejected  all 
Jesuitism,  and  enforced  strongly  this  principle:  that  the  holy  €kxl 
would  never  require  us  to  assist  in  supporting  and  extending  his  king- 
dom by  unholy  and  wicked  means.  The  unhappy  consequences  of 
Sand's  action  were  also  placed  in  a  strong  light  before  his  eyes. 

A  strife  now  arose  between  those  who,  led  away  by  this  newly  dis- 
covered code  of  morals,  which  appeared  to  them  of  supreme  authority, 

*  "InfortnaUon  againA  fke  Mmben  of  VU  9o-calMl  TouW9  Union.'"  {Juq» 
HaUa.    188«.    P.  49. 
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advocated  joining  the  secret  Bonchenachaft  and  the  '*  Young  Men's 
Union,"  and  those  who,  restrained  hj  the  word  of  honor  which  they 
had  given,  opposed  such  adhesion.  The  latter  were  overcome.  The 
**  Young  Men's  Union''  was  the  chief  temptation  to  them,  and  with  its 
foundation  a  new  period  maj  be  commenced ;  the  previous  one  having 
been  distinguished  bj  the  association  of  the  ^  Unconditionals."  But 
Kari  Follenins  had  now  also  a  hand  in  the  game. 

The  detailed  history  of  the  "  Young  Men's  Union"  is  given  in  the 
'*'  Ifrfcrmatum^^  already  quoted,  by  the  Royal  High  Court  of  Breslau.* 
I  shall  refer  the  reader  to  this ;  and  shall  here  only  give  the  following 
sketch: 

A  stadent  of  Jena  became  acquainted,  in  1821,  in  Switzerland,  with 
Eaii  FoUenins  and  two  other  men,  who  confided  to  him  the  statement 
that  '^  there  was  to  be  formed  an  association,  among  men  already  living 
in  civic  stations,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  existing  govern- 
ments ;  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  a  similar  association  should  be 
formed  among  yonng  men."  They  proceeded  to  request  the  student 
to  found  such  an  association.  He  entered  into  the  plan,  and  labored 
at  Zarich,  Basle,  Freiburg,  Tubingen,  Erlangen,  and  Jena,  in  behalf  ot 
the  society ;  at  all  which  places,  as  well  as  at  Halle,  Leipzig,  Gottin- 
gen,  Wtlraburg,  and  Heidelberg,  there  were  members  as  early  as  the 
summer  of  1821.  During  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  several  other  sec- 
tions of  it  were  established,  consisting  mostly,  however,  of  only  a  few 
persons ;  and  in  all  of  them,  so  far  as  has  been  reported,  great  con- 
fusion and  perplexity  of  ideas  prevailed,  no  one  knowing  exactly  what 
he  wanted. 

Many  were,  probably,  induced  to  join  the  "  Yonng  Men's  Union" 
by  the  compliment  to  their  vanity  implied  in  the  immediate  connec- 
tion  with  the  secret  league  of  men,  from  which  was  expected  a  tre- 
mendoua  revolution  tending  to  the  improvement  and  renovation  of 
Germany,  and,  perhaps,  even  of  all  Europe. 

But  they  were  startlingly  undeceived  by  discovering,  with  certainty, 
that  no  such  association  of  men  existed.  Part  of  them  thereupon  de- 
clared, that  under  these  circumstances,  the  ^  Young  Men's  Union" 
was  without  any  basis;  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  dissolved.  A 
majority,  however,  decided  to  continue  their  exertions  more  strenu 
onsly  than  ever,  since  the  renovation  of  Germany  must  rest  with  them 
alone. 

Thus,  the  phantasmal  existence  of  the  Union  continued ;  it  could 
neither  live  nor  die.     ^  It  is  clear,"  says  the  *^  Information^  "  that  we 

^Thto  woric  wM  printed  \j  O.  Anion,  viUi  Uie  «zpreM  permlwlon  of  ttie  Bojil  PnntUui 
)CloMriefori«liglon,inrtruetloii,«idnMdiat&^   Halle,  1896. 
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can  not  discnss  an  actual  orgranisation  of  the  '  Young  Men's  Union ;' 
and  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  follow  up  single  ramifica- 
tions of  it  to  their  origins,  which  were  often  accidental.  We  must 
rather  treat  of  repeated  attempts  to  accomplish  an  organization." 

As  the  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  '^  Young  Men^s  Union''  in  Halle  grew 
more  and  more  efficient,  they  had  an  influence,  most  painful  to  me, 
upon  my  relations  with  the  students.  Whereas,  they  had  previously 
been  entirely  open  with  me,  and  had  conversed  with  me  frankly  re- 
specting their  lives,  I  could  not  but  very  soon  observe  that  they  were 
infected  with  wretched  and  foolish  secrets  and  schemes.  They  could 
not  communicate  these  to  me,  for  they  knew  too  well  what  were  my 
opinions  on  them.  I  afterward  found  that,  out  of  the  most  friendly 
feelings  toward  me,  they  had  been  entirely  silent  on  these  points,  in 
order  that  no  suspicion  of  participation  might  attach  to  me  in  case  of 
any  investigations.  But  this  very  silence  sufficiently  indicated  to  me 
that  the  young  men,  previously  so  firm  in  their  honesty,  were  in  g^r^at 
danger  of  being  betrayed  into  secret,  dishonest,  and  unlawful  schemes. 
I  felt  myself  necessitated  to  warn  them  once  more,  in  a  paternal  man- 
ner, as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  possible ;  and  accordingly  addressed 
to  them  all,  in  the  year  1822,  the  following  admonitory  letter: 

*^  On  the  Be-€itcMishment  of  the  Burschenschaft, 

'^  I  do  not  believe  that  the  formal  reorganization  of  the  Burschen- 
schaft  by  the  students,  in  spite  of  their  word  of  honor,  and  contrary  to 
law,  is  to  be  apprehended;  for,  as  the  university  overseer  testifies, 
they  speak  the  truth.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Jena  Burschen- 
schaft,  they  wrote  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar, '  It  was  the  ¥rill  of 
your  Royal  Highness  that  the  Burschenschaft  be  dissolved.  That  will 
has  been  carried  into  effect  We  hereby  declare,  solemnly  and  pub- 
licly, that  we  have  paid  strict  obedience  to  the  command,  and  have, 
ourselves,  dissolved  our  association,  as  was  ordered,'  &c.,  &c. 

^  In  my  judgment,  these  words  express  the  true  spirit  of  the  Bursch- 
enschaft— open,  true,  and  honorable.  Every  association  which  consti- 
tutes itself  secretly,  against  the  law  and  their  word  of  honor,  stands  in 
direct  opposition  to  this  true  spirit  of  the  late  Burschenschaft ;  and 
ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  considered  as  an  association  of  the 
class  of  that  one,  notwithstanding  it  may  adopt  its  watchwords,  colors, 
and  all  other  externals. 

^  Such  were  my  expressions  to  the  academical  senate  in  relation  to 
the  festival  of  January  12,  1821.  May  I  never  be  obliged  to  give  up 
the  good  opinion  which  I  entertained  when  writing  it. 

^  I  still  can  not  fear  that  any  formal  reorganization  of  the  Burschen- 
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achaft^  coDtrary  to  the  word  of  honor  given,  and  in  contempt  of  the 
law,  will  take  place.     Who  would  advocate  it  ? 

^  Suppose  it  should  be  ftaid^  *  You  know  the  excellent  purposes  of 
the  Burschenschaft ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  attain  them  without  the 
formal  re-establishment  of  that  body.  Without  a  formal  organization 
and  establishment  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  hold  together  the 
students,  and  to  lead  them  toward  a  common  purpose.' 

**  To  this  I  would  reply :  I  ought  not,  strictly,  to  answer  you  at  all, 
for  yon  are  seeking  to  cause  a  breaking  of  the  law,  and  of  the  word  of 
honor.  Do  you  propose  to  defend  this  violiition  of  law  by  claiming 
that  the  government  has,  on  its  part,  destroyed  the  just  condition  ot 
affairs  by  its  own  injustice,  and  that,  therefore,  you  feel  yourself  not 
bound  by  the  law  ?  How  dare  you  say  that  law  and  right  have  not 
been  violated  by  the  young  men  themselves :  and  that,  therefore,  law 
and  justice  toward  them  are  taken  away  ?  Have  you  forgotten  Sand, 
and  so  many  circumstances  connected  with  him  ? 

^'But,  even  if  injustice  has  been  committed,  dare  you,  for  that  reason, 
declare  yourself  free  from  all  civil  obligations  ?  Was  Socrates,  then, 
in  your  opinion,  a  fool,  because  he  drank  the  poison  unjustly  tendered 
him,  rather  than  to  flee  f  Follow  no  principle  which  you  can  not  wish 
all  the  world  to  follow.  Try  every  Christian  commandment  by  this 
rule,  and  you  will  feel  that  the  world  would  be  happy  if  all  should 
obey  it  But  if  all  were  to  cast  loose  from  the  State  on  this  principle 
of  yours — ^for  when  the  government  is  unjust  to  one  it  endangers  all — 
there  would  at  once  result  a  most  fearful  dissolution  of  all  social  bonds, 
a  most  terrific  and  bloody  revolution.  All  the  visionary  and  unbridled 
powers  and  passions  of  our  nature  would  awake ;  hatred,  envy,  revenge, 
pride,  ambition ;  the  devil  would  stir  up  wicked  hopes,  and  vain  confi- 
dence in  mere  strength ;  and  hoiy  love  would  disappear  in  the  waste 
abyss.  Do  you  consider  yourself  powerful  enough  in  intellect  to  quiet, 
guide,  and  rule  these  excited  and  rude  powers  and  masses  ?  Will  you,  a 
teacher  and  establisher  of  revolution,  establish  and  maintain  order  ? 
Beware  of  throwing  out  partial  and  fiivolous  words,  which,  as  stimulants 
in  real  life,  may  become  sad  seeds  of  incalculable  miseiy.  Woe  to  you 
if  you  fool  weak  minds,  and  lead  them  astray  with  such  words !  And 
with  this  breach  of  hiw,  the  breach  of  word  goes  hand  in  hand.  *  One 
word,  one  word— one  man,  one  man,'  our  ancestors  said.  But,  do  yon 
propose  to  begin  the  establishment  of  the  German  Burschenschaft  by 
the  violation  of  this  truly  German  motto^  and  then  to  sing  to  your 
*  Union,*  'The  world  itself  must  pass  away,  and  so  the  ancient  proverb 
mustf  Would  you,  Jesuitically,  shelter  yourself  by  that  abominable 
principle  that  *  The  end  sanctifies  the  means  V    In  this  direction  points 
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the  cunning  requirement,  that  we  shall  give  up  our  healthy,  simple 
moral  instincts,  and,  instead  of  them,  set  up  principles  which  an  honest 
heart  can  not  comprehend.  And  let  us  consider  more  closely  that 
purpose  of  the  Christian  German  Burschenschaft  which  is  to  sanctify 
these  means.  Was  it  not  this,  that  the  members  were  to  live  a  com- 
mon, free,  open,  true,  pure,  and  affectionate  life  ?  And  is  the  first  step 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  to  be  a  breaking  of  the  word  of 
honor,  and  of  the  law  ?  Have  you,  like  the  most  unprincipled  diplo- 
matists, the  greater  morals  and  the  lesser  morals :  the  latter — Christian 
morality — ^for  every-day  life,  and  the  former,  the  greater — devilish 
morality — for  extraordinary  occasions,  which  require  lying  and  deceit  ? 
Are  breach  of  one's  word  and  of  the  law  to  be  the  consecrating  cere- 
mony at  the  entrance  into  the  Burschenschaft!  And  must  all  the 
members  live  secretly,  afraid  every  moment  of  being  brought  to  an 
account,  and  contriving  pettifogging  shift4s  and  tricks  to  get  off  with 
in  case  of  need  ?  What  becomes  of  the  simple  innocence  of  an  open 
and  pure  youthful  life,  with  a  good  conscience,  in  whose  place  appears 
this  concealed,  secret,  and  light-shunning  life  9  Are  the  young  to  train 
themselves,  by  such  a  course  of  life,  into  free  Christian  citizens  ?  It  is 
impossible. 

"  And  however  shrewdly  all  of  your  arrangements  may  have  been 
made,  however  cunningly  you  calculate,  be  sure  that  good  German 
honesty  is  best,  and  will  always  be  best  Honesty  stands  longest. 
Amdt's  verses  are  true  of  the  German  youth : 

**  *  Trust  thou  not  to  a  &ir  outside, 
Lies  and  cheats  thou  canst  not  guide. 
Arts  and  tricks  will  fiul  with  thee, 
Thy  cunning,  shallowest  phantasy/ 

.  ^  And  in  like  manner  will  fail  this  trickish  and  secretly  constituted 
Burschenschaft.  It  will  soon  be  discovered,  and  broken  up  by  ex- 
pulsions. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  consider  that,  at  present,  the  formal  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Christian  German  Burschenschaft  would  be  a  violation  of 
law,  and  of  the  word  of  honor ;  unchristian,  un-German,  unwise. 

^  But  is  our  youth  so  superannuated  that  it  can  not  exist  without  a 
fixed  form,  without  adherence  to  a  letter  ?  No  law  prevents  you  from 
living  and  laboring  as  friends  in  life  and  death,  for  the  noblest  of 
human  purposes — for  a  free  Christian  intercourse.  Must  friendship  be 
replaced  by  mere  verbal  fiistenings,  and  a  living  intellectual  tie  by  a 
lawyer's  paper  one  ?  Must  that  mental  power  by  which  the  better  or 
more  intelligent  man  influences  his  brother  in  God's  name,  be  assured 
to  him  by  a  constitution  ? 
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**  But  if  there  are  only  a  few  individnals  who  are  constituted  capable 
of  a  profound  and  close  association  in  life  through  love,  it  is  better  that 
these  few  should  hold  themselves  purely  and  truly  together,  in  inde- 
pendent friendship,  than  that  eftbrts  should  be  made  to  hold  together, 
by  prohibited  ties,  a  great  number  of  repugnant  persons,  and  that  the 
purpose  should,  at  last,  utterly  fail.  Woe  to  us,  when  our  youth, 
even,  shall  be  given  over  and  consecrated  to  lovelessness ;  woe  to  youths 
who  imagine  that  they  can  attain  freedom  by  using  their  brethren 
wickedly  and  tyrannically,  as  blind  tools  1  Oh,  that  our  youth  would 
purify  themselves  from  every  evil  means,  from  every  impure  purpose ; 
with  a  good  conscience  confess,  before  all  the  world,  the  good  purpose 
at  which  they  aim,  and  openly  and  freely  demand  from  their  instruct- 
ors and  officers,  recognition  and  assistance  in  their  truly  holy  endeavor ! 
Who  would  dare  oppose  young  men  avowing  their  object  to  be  a  pure, 
active,  loving  life  f  Who  can  harm  you  if  you  do  good  ?  Ob,  that 
Luthei^s  free,  and  vehement,  and  powerful  spirit  could  be  a  pattern  for 
the  German  youth ;  that  spirit  which  despised  all  low,  stealthy,  secret 
tricks  and  practices,  and  through  divine  and  open  confidence  in  itself, 
was  unconquerable  and  irresistible  T' 

I  was  soon  convinced  that  my  appeal  could  not  resist  the  force  of 
the  influence  at  work  on  the  students.  All  confidence  in  the  authori- 
ties was  entirely  at  an  end ;  for  the  students  had  experienced  from 
them  oppoation,  not  assistance;  and  the  opinion  prevailed,  that  in 
order  to  realize  the  ideal  of  the  Burschenschaft,  it  would  be  necessary 
no  longer  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities,  but  to  oppose  them ;  and 
that,  on  radical  political  principles,  whatever  stood  in  the  way  of  that 
ideal  must  be  removed.  It  was  fancied  that  the  ^  Young  Men's  Union" 
would  lift  the  world  to  the  condition  of  the  angels. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Union  was  actually  a  nonentity.  It  was  a 
fit  subject  for  Aristophanes.  But  the  times  were  too  bitterly  in  earnest 
for  this ;  and  irritable  and  wicked  consciences  could  neither  understand 
nor  endure  any  sport  The  Union  came  to  a  tragical  end.  I  had  fore- 
told, in  my  admonition,  that  if  the  prohibited  Burschenschaft  should 
be  reorganized,  it  would  soon  be  discovered,  and  broken  up  by  expul- 
sions. But  the  ^  Young  Men's  Union,''  in  thinking  to  surpass  the 
morality  and  lawfulness  of  the  original  Burschenschaft,  foolishly  passed 
beyond  the  sphere  of  its  activity  among  young  men,  and  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  relations  of  actual  life,  of  which  it  knew  nothing, 
and  which  it  was  far  from  being  competent  to  regulate  or  to  change. 
Thus  it  happened  that  its  members  had  to  do,  not  with  the  paternal 
academical  disciplinary  court  and  the  aeademical  penalties,  but  with  a 
criminal  court  and  its  severe  sentence ;  that  they  were  measured  with 
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the  measure  of  the  government,  the  existing  state  of  which  they  had 
permitted  themselves  to  attack.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1826,  the 
High  Court  of  Breslau  passed  sentence  upon  twenty-eight  members  of 
the  Union,  all  of  whom,  except  a  few,  were  condemned  to  from  two  to 
fifteen  years*  imprisonment.* 

This  was  the  tragic  end  of  the  "  Young  Men's  Union." 

In  1822  my  stay  at  Halle  became  unendurably  painful  to  me.  I 
still  saw  the  same  students  whom  I  loved  so  well,  but  yet  they  were 
changed.  I  afterward  found  the  names  of  twelve  of  them  in  the  list  of 
those  condemned  as  just  mentioned. 

There  was  also  a  second  reason,  which  had  long  annoyed  me.  I 
had  been  begging  for  three  years  that  a  collection  of  minerals  might 
be  purchased  for  the  university,  as  the  existing  one  did  not  at  all  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  instruction.  My  request  not  being  complied  with,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  properly  perform  my  duty  as  professor  of 
mineralogy. 

During  this  period  of  great  uneasiness,  my  friend  Rector  Dittmar, 
while  on  a  visit  to  me  from  Nuremberg,  at  Easter,  1822,  invited  me 
to  take  partial  charge  of  his  institution  at  that  city.  In  October  fol- 
lowing I  went  to  Nuremberg,  examined  the  school,  and  consented. 
On  returning  to  Halle,  I  applied  to  the  two  ministries  under  which  I 
was  an  ofiScial — as  mining  councilor  and  as  professor — for  a  dismis- 
sion. I  desire  to  commemorate  the  friendly  manner  in  which  the  two 
ministers,  Schuckmann  and  Altenstein,  returned  me  my  request,  and 
advised  me  to  recall  my  decision.  But  I  had  taken  my  resolution 
too  firmly,  and  repeated  my  application.  I  received,  May  30,  1823, 
through  the  ministry,  the  royal  cabinet  order  which  dismissed  me. 
^  In  consequence,"  said  the  accompanying  letter  from  the  ministries, 
"the  undersigned  ministries  do  free. you  from  your  official  duties,  both 
in  the  university  at  Halle,  and  in  the  High  Council  of  Mining,  with 
thanks  for  your  exertions  there,  and  with  the  best  wishes  for  your 
future  prosperity." 

I  lefl  Halle  with  very  sad  feelings.  It  was  as  if  I  were  bearing  to 
the  grave  all  the  wishes  and  hopes  that  I  had  nourished  for  ten  years^ 
ever  since  the  year  1813,  and  for  whose  accomplishment  I  had  fought 
and  labored. 


*Ton  of  them  wore  ImprfBonod  for  fifteen  je^n.  Most  of  the  twentj-elght  were  PnusiaitB, 
bat  many  other  members  wore  ponlehed  elsewhere^  Most  of  them  were,  however,  paxtioned 
before  the  end  of  their  tenn. 
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m.  QUSTAV  FRIEDRICH  DINTER, 


OusTAv  Fribdmch  Dintkr,  whose  life  was  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  his  noble  declaration  in  a  letter  to  Baron  Von  Altenstein — **  I 
promised  God  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  child 
as  a  being  who  could  complain  of  me  before  God,  if  I  did  not  pro- 
vide for  him  the  best  education,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  provide  " — was  born,  Feb.  29,  1760,  at  Boma, 
in  Saxony,  where  his  father  was  a  lawyer,  with  the  title  of  Chamber- 
Commissary.  Dinter  describes  him  in  his  autobiography  as  a  cheer- 
ful and  lively  man,  whose  most  prominent  trait  was  always  to  look 
upon  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  to  oppose  all  moroseness.  In 
accordance  with  this  character  was  the  bringing  up  which  he  gave 
his  five  sons ;  and  particularly  he  would  not  endure  any  timidity  in 
them,  for  which  Dinter  was  always  grateful  to  him.  He  also 
obliged  them  to  strict  obedience.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  strict 
religious  character,  careful  foresight,  and  some  vanity,  which  made  her 
particular  about  appearances.  His  father  employed  a  private  tutor 
Ibr  him ;  but  this  instructor  knew  little  or  nothing  of  pedagogy  or  di- 
dactics, and  his  teaching  looked  to  nothing  except  the  good  appearance 
of  his  scholar  at  examinations.  This  was  very  well  for  the  memory ; 
but  his  head  and  heart  would  have  received  little  benefit,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  assistance  of  his  intelligent  mother.  For  example,  Dinter 
had,  when  twelve  years  old,  to  read,  translate,  and  commit  to  mem- 
ory. Butter's  ^  Compendium  Theologice^^  and  then  recite  it ;  and  to 
learn  the  texts  quoted  from  the  New  Testament,  in  the  original  Greek. 

April  27,  1773,  he  was  examined  for  the  national  school  at  Grim- 
ma,  where  he  found  valuable  teachers  in  Rector  Krebs,  Conrector 
MUcke,  and  Cantor  Reichard.  MUcke  cultivated  carefully  the  relig- 
ious feelipgs  which  the  boy*s  mother  had  implanted  within  him  ;  and 
Reichard  was  not  only  his  teacher,  but  his  loving  friend.  While  yet 
at  school,  his  excellent  mother  died ;  whose  loss  he  mourned  even 
when  grown  up.  In  April,  1779,  Dinter  left  the  school  at  Grimma, 
and  passed  the  interval  of  time,  before  entering  the  university  at 
Leipzig,  partly  with  his  brother,  and  partly  with  his  godfather.  Super- 
intendent Rickfels.  In  Leipzig,  he  almost  overburdened  himself  with 
hearing  lectures,  during  his  first  two  years :  attending,  especially, 
Dathe,  Ernesti,  MoruS|  and  Platner.    For  want  of  a  competent  guide. 
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he  fell  into  wrong  directions  in  many  studies,  as  is  often  the  case.  His 
sentiments,  at  a  later  day,  upon  the  studies  of  the  university,  were 
thus  expressed : — **  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  scholar  should  learn, 
in  special  lessons,  all  that  he  is  to  know.  Let  him  only  have  the 
ability,  and  take  pleasure  in  his  studies,  and  let  the  sources  of  assist- 
ance be  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  will  accomplish  more  for  himself 
than  all  the  lessons  and  lectures  will  do  for  him." 

Even  in  his  student  years,  the  study  of  men  was  a  favorite  pursuit 
with  him.  He  had  a  great  love  for  the  theater ;  and  says,  regarding 
it : — ^  For  young  theologians,  the  drama  is  very  useful.  It  furnishes 
them  declamatory  knowledge.  Not  that  they  are  to  theatricalize  in 
the  pulpit ;  but  at  the  play  they  may  acquire  a  feeling  for  modulations 
of  voice,  for  strength  and  feebleness  of  accent,  and  an  animated 
style  of  delivery.  Young  theologians,  attend  the  theater  industri- 
ously, if  it  is  convenient.  You  will  get  much  more  good  there  than 
at  the  card-table.  But  the  plays  may  be  judiciously  selected.''  He 
laments  much  over  his  incapacity  for  music.  ^  I  unwillingly  find  my- 
self deprived  of  a  pleasure  which  would  have  added  to  the  enjoyments 
of  my  life,  and  would  have  rendered  cheerful  my  troubled  days, 
which,  thank  Qod,  have  been  few." 

After  leaving  Leiprig,  he  passed  his  examination  for  the  ministry, 
receiving  a  first-class  certificate,  and  became  the  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Chamberlain  von  Polbitz.  The  years  of  his  candidateship 
Dinter  passed  in  studying  clergy,  schoolmasters,  and  people ;  a  pur- 
suit which  has  oftien  cheered,  taught,  animated,  and  warned  him. 
The  common  people  liked  him,  and  had  confidence  in  him,  listening 
to  his  preaching  with  pleasure,  and  he  spoke  kindly  to  every  child 
whom  he  met  Thus  Dinter  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  pastorate, 
not  ill  prepared  by  his  experience  as  a  private  tutor ;  and  he  considers 
this  intermediate  training  as  far  from  useless.  In  such  a  place,  the 
young  man  weans  himself  from  his  student-habits,  and  learns  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  ways  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  is 
probably  to  live ;  studies  the  pastors  and  the  gentry ;  and  collects  a 
thousand  experiences  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  him,  and 
which  can  not  be  learned  out  of  books.  He  must,  however,  be  careful 
not  to  be  warped  by  the  influences  of  the  great  house,  to  become 
accustomed  to  indulgences  which  his  future  scanty  income  will  not 
allow  him,  nor  to  a  style  so  lofty  that  his  fiirmers  will  not  understand 
it.  To  this  end  he  must  devote  his  leisure  to  the  pastors,  the  school- 
masters, and  the  people.  Dinter  became  a  pastor  in  1787,  at  Kit- 
scher,  a  village  in  the  government  of  Borna,  with  three  hundred 
inhabitants ;  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  wishes.    He  was  now  a 
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▼ilbige  pastor,  as  he  had  so  often  desired  to  be.  The  village  be- 
longed to  lieatenaot-oolonel  Baron  von  Niebeker,  a  very  benevolent 
man,  who  sympathized  with  all  in  misfortune ;  and  Dinter  came  into 
most  friendly  relations  with  him.  As  a  preacher,  his  pastoral  influence 
aooomplished  much,  and  so  did  his  truly  and  eminently  practical 
character.  In  preaching,  this  thought  was  continually  before  him ; 
the  handicraftsman  and  the  farmer  have,  usually,  but  this  one  day  to 
devote  to  the  cultivation  of  head  and  heart,  and  the  country  pastor 
should  shape  his  efforts  accordingly.  While  a  tutor,  he  had  adopted, 
as  his  models  in  preaching,  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  Paul's 
discourse  at  Athens ;  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  becoming  an  extem- 
poraneous speaker,  but  in  the  spirit  of  his  discourse.  He  never 
preached  without  careful  preparation.  He  usually  began  to  consider 
on  the  Sunday,  his  next  Sunday's  subject ;  and  he  reflected  upon  it 
from  time  to  time,  during  his  walks,  for  example ;  and  on  Friday  he 
first  wrote  down  the  connected  substance  of  the  discourse,  in  one 
whole,  as  it  were  at  one  gush.  During  the  ten  years  of  his  first 
pastorate,  he  thought  out  almost  all  his  sermons  word  by  word,  and 
learned  them  so.  He  never  read  a  sermon.  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  increase  of  his  occupations  disenabled  him  from  using  the  time 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  he  often  had  to  content  himself  with  deter- 
mining the  divisions  of  his  subject;  which  made  him  sometimes 
preach  too  long.  He  relates  that  he  learned  to  preach  popularly  from 
his  maid-servant,  who  had  a  strong  common-sense  understanding, 
without  much  knowledge ;  and  he  often  read  large  portions  of  his 
discourse  to  her,  on  Friday  evenings,  to  see  whether  it  were  clear  to 
her  mind.  In  his  first  pastorate,  he  confined  his  choice  of  subjects 
mosUy  to  the  evangelists ;  but  afterward,  especially  afiber  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Reinhard,he  alternated  from  them  to  the  episUes,  and  other 
scriptures. 

During  this  period,  his  labors  as  school-overseer  were  also  very 
useful ;  instruction  having  been  his  favorite'  pursuit  since  his  fourteenth 
year.  School  conferences  were  then  neiUier  established  in  Saxony, 
nor  usual.  Of  his  own  three  school-teachers,  each  was  too  old  for 
improvement  Dinter  accordingly  spent,  at  first,  only  two  half- 
days  per  week  in  the  school.  He  himself  took  charge  of  religious 
instruction  and  arithmetic ;  leaving  to  the  teachers  only  the  repetition 
of  the  lessons  in  the  former,  and  the  necessary  drilling  in  the  latter. 
His  farmers'  children  became  a  credit  and  a  pleasure  to  him  ;  they 
learned  to  take  notes  of  his  sermons,  to  understand  their  contents, 
and  to  take  pleasure  in  them.  The  confirmation  he  made  the  great 
festival  of  the  year.    As  to  his  other  relations  with  his  congregation, 
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he  did  not  live  in  a  haughty  seclusion  from  them,  but  followed  them, 
like  a  father,  into  their  own  habitations.  He  entered  no  house  where 
the  family  was  in  bad  repute,  but  visited  all  others  without  distinction 
of  rich  9r  poor.  Thus  he  gradually  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  their  every-day  life,  and  was  enabled  to  say  many  things  to  them 
which  would  not  have  been  suitable  for  the  pulpit.  He  gained  an 
influence  upon  their  modes  of  disciplining  their  children,  and  corrected 
many  defects  in  it.  Thus  also  he  came  to  be  considered  an  intimate 
family  friend  of  all,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  act  as  umpire 
in  family  quarrels ;  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  bring  peace  into  many 
families.  He  was  no  less  assiduous  toward  the  sick,  whom  he  visited 
without  being  summoned ;  making  it  his  rule  to  visit  any  whose 
illness  was  serious,  daily  if  near  at  hand,  and  thrice  a  week  if  more 
distant ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  he  was  not  able  to  continue  this 
practice.  Thus,  by  words  and  deeds,  he  accomplished  much  good. 
But  Providence  had  marked  out  for  him  another  and  wider  sphere  of 
action,  which  estranged  him,  for  a  time,  from  the  duties  of  the  minis- 
try. Instruction,  as  we  have  remarked,  being  his  favorite  pursuit,  he 
had  established  in  Kitscher  a  sort  of  seminary,  for  the  training  of 
young  people  as  teachers.  This  institution  soon  gained  a  reputation, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  an  invitation  from  first  court-chaplain  Rein- 
hard,  to  become  director  of  the  teachers'  seminary  at  Friedrichstadt, 
near  Dresden.  Dinter  accepted,  although  the  duties  of  the  place  were 
greater  and  the  salary  less  than  at  Kitscher,  from  mere  love  for 
education ;  although  there  was  mutual  grief  at  his  parting  with  his 
congregation.  About  this  time,  some  sorrows  came  upon  him  :  the 
death  of  a  brother,  and  of  his  excellent  father,  who  lefl  the  world  with 
as  much  calmness  as  he  had  shown  in  enjo3ring  it.  He  refused  to 
admit  his  confessor,  saying,  ^One  who  has  not  learned  to  die  in  sev- 
enty-five years,  can  not  learn  it  from  him  now." 

lleinhard,  with  satisfaction,  introduced  Dinter  into  his  new  place 
of  labor,  Oct.  21,  1797.  The  latter  remained  true  to  his  principle, 
"  Not  the  multiplicity  of  knowledge  makes  the  skillful  teacher,  but  the 
clearness  and  thoroughness  of  it,  and  skill  in  communicating  it.**  As 
to  his  intercourse  with  the  pupils  of  the  seminary,  his  rule  was  this : 
*'The  seminarist  is  no  longer  a  boy ;  he  is  a  youth,  who  will  in  a  few 
years  be  a  teacher.  It  is  by  a  distinct  set  of  means,  therefore,  that 
he  must  be  taught.  These  are  Freedom,  Work,  Love,  and  Religion." 
In  the  first  of  these  particulars  he  may  have  been  sometimes  too 
late ;  but  he  can  not  be  charged  with  neglect  He  expended  much 
labor  and  time  in  Bible  lessons ;  professing  that  religious  knowledge 
should  be  gained,  not  from  the  catechism,  but  from  the  original  sources* 
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Id  arithmetic,  bis  rule  was,  ''Where  the  scholar  can  help  himself  the 
teacher  mast  not  help  him  ;*'  for  fear  of  making  lazy  scholars.  In 
reading,  he  did  not  use  Olivier's  method,  then  in  high  repute,  but  a 
simplification  of  that  of  Stephan.  He  soqaewhat  erred,  at  first,  in  his 
practice  of  Pestalozzian  prindples,  adhering  too  exclusively  to  mere 
fi>rms;  but  he  soon  perceived  the  mistake,  and  proceeded  in  the  gen- 
uine spirit  of  that  distinguished  teacher,  without  his  diffuseness.  He 
believed  that  ^  Pestalozzi  walking  of  the  lower  classes,  and  Socrates 
of  the  higher.''  Under  Dinter's  direction,  the  seminary  became  very 
prosperous. 

But  Dinter  was  not  to  remain  always  in  this  sphere  of  labor. 
Providence  had  destined  him  for  another  and  a  higher,  although  by 
a  road  which  at  first  seemed  retrograde.  He  fell  very  sick  with  a 
violent  jaundice,  which  endangered  his  life ;  and,  at  his  recovery, 
feeling  still  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  ofiSce  without  an  as- 
sistant, whom  the  salary  would  not  permit  him  to  employ,  he  accept- 
ed again,  in  1807,  a  situation  as  country  clergyman  at  (xdrnitz,  a  vil- 
lage with  a  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants,  also  in  the  government 
of  Borna.  He  w»s  received  at  Gomitz  with  pleasure,  as  the  son  of 
the  former  justiciary  of  Lobstadt,  whose  jurisdiction  had  included 
Gomitz ;  and  here  again  he  established  an  educational  institution — a 
8ort  of  progymnasium,  in  which  he  appointed  one  of  his  former  semi- 
nary pupils,  assistant. 

Besides  these  manifold  labors,  Dinter's  productions  as  a  writer 
gained  a  latge  circle  of  readers.  His  works  made  him  well  known 
abroad ;  and  thus  the  humble  village  pastor  unexpectedly  received  an 
invitation  to  Kdnigsberg,  in  Prussia,  to  the  place  of  school  and  con- 
sistorial  counselor,  which  he  accepted,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  His 
official  duty  there  was  a  singular  union  of  the  most  different  employ- 
ments. He  was  obliged  to  consult  with  superintendents,  to  examine 
candidates  for  the  ministry  and  for  schools,  to  read  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  with  gymnasium  graduates,  to  adjust  a  general  literary 
course  with  the  royal  assessors,  as  member  of  the  commission  for  mili- 
tary examinations,  to  determine  whether  one  person  and  another  was 
entitled  to  claim  for  one  year's  service,  and  to  be  ready  to  explain  to 
the  teachers  of  the  lowedt  schools  whether  and  why  the  alphabetical 
or  the  sound-method  was  preferable.  His  thoroughly  practical  mind, 
however,  enabled  him  to  fulfill  these  many  duties  with  efficiency  and 
usefulness.  His  chief  object  was  the  improvement  of  the  common 
school  system ;  which  he  foand  not  in  the  best  condition  in  East 
Prussia.  His  first  effort  was  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible 
through  the  medium  of  the  ignorant  and  inefficient  teachers  already 
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employed.  He  made  distinctions  between  country  schools,  city 
schools,  seminaries,  gymnasia,  &a,  and  adapted  his  management  to 
the  peculiar  needs  of  each.  In  the  country  schools  he  (bund  much  to 
blame ;  but  was  careful  not  to  find  fault  with  the  teachers  in  the 
presence  of  their  scholars,  or  of  the  municipal  authorities.  His  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule  were  two ;  where  the  teacher  attempted  to  de- 
ceive him,  and  where  the  school  was  in  so  bad  a  condition  that  to 
retain  the  teacher  would  be  an  injury  to  the  next  generation.  He 
was  able  to  judge  of  the  spirit  of  a  school  by  a  single  recitation ; 
and  was  accustomed  to  judge,  from  the  prayer  and  the  singing,  wheth- 
er the  teacher  possessed,  and  was  able  to  commtmicate,  sesthetical 
training,  or  not  Prayer  in  school  he  valued  highly ;  and  attached 
much  importance  to  tone  and  accent  in  reading,  as  an  indication  of 
cultivated  understanding  and  feeling.  Intuitions  for  higher  and  lower 
classes  were  suitably  kept  distinct ;  and  special  attention  was  paid  to 
orphan  homes  and  teachers'  seminaries.  He  also  improved  and  ex- 
tended the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

He  declined  a  call  to  Kiel  as  regular  professor ;  and,  in  consider- 
ation of  this,  received  from  the  Prussian  government  an  extraordinary 
professorship  of  theology,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  thalers  (about 
$150,)  and  the  assurance  that  in  a  future  emeritus  appointment,  not 
the  years,  but  the  quality,  of  his  labor,  should  be  considered.  The 
German  Society,  and  the  society  for  mainUuning  poor  scholars  at  gym- 
nasia, elected  him  member.  As  an  academical  teacher,  Dinter  lec- 
tured upon  the  pastoral  charge  and  upon  homiletics,  as  well  as  upon 
popular  dogmatics  and  catechetics ;  in  which  his  own  practical  expe- 
rience as  pastor  and  seminary  director  assisted  him  materially.  He 
also  conducted  disputations  and  exercises  in  exegesis.  He  selected 
such  subjects  as  required  careful  preparation  on  his  own  part ;  e.  g., 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  some  subject  connected  with  ihe  Hebrew 
language,  aesthetics,  <fec  His  plan  was,  however,  not  to  train  slaves 
to  his  opinions,  but  independent  thinkers ;  and,  in  his  private  courses 
with  students,  his  object  was  the  same. 

Pinter's  influence  as  a  writer  was  great;  although  his  first  appear- 
ance in  that  capacity  was  rather  late. 

We  add  a  few  words  upon  the  private  life  of  this  remarkable  roan. 
His  life,  as  a  whole,  may  be  called  cheerful  and  happy ;  in  sixty-nine 
years  he  was  seriously  ill  only  ^vq  times.  He  lived  very  simply  and 
regularly.    He  was  never  married,*  but  adopted  a  son,  and  educated 

*  While  yet  a  audeut,  he  became  acqaalntcd  with  a  fatherless  ehild,  Friederike  Pack,  daagh- 
ter  of  the  late  pastor  of  Raschan,  of  whom  he  mjb,  in  hla  autobiofraphj,  "My  heart  was  eD« 
tirely  hers  od  the  first  day  I  saw  her.  It  was  not  her  beauty,  but  her  unaffected  goodness 
and  unconscious  innocence,  which  bound  me  to  her."  Dinter,  however,  never  had  the  hap- 
pinc«  of  calling  her  his  own.    She  died  early ;  and  even  to  his  old  age  he  mourned  her  lost. 
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hb  broiheTB.  He  Buffered  a  severe  misfortuoe  by  a  fire  in  Gornitz, 
which,  in  his  abeenee,  burnt  the  parsonage,  destroying  not  only  his 
worldly  property,  but  bis  intellectual  treasures — his  library  and  many 
valuable  manuscripts.  He  had  only  sixty  thalers  left  in  money.  A 
second  was  being  plundered  by  the  Cossacks  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Leipzig.  His  age,  however,  was  entirely  cheerful  and  happy. 
He  wrote, "  I  can  wish  you  no  better  wish  than  that  God  may  grant  you 
such  an  old  age  as  mine  has  hitherto  been.  I  am  healthy,  can  work 
eighty-three  hours  a  week,  and  am  commonly  as  fresh  at  ten  at  night 
as  I  was  in  the  morning.  I  often  write  on  Sundays,  even  in  the  short 
winter  days,  thirteen  hours,  without  spectacles  and  without  fatigue. 
My  superiors,  in  both  consistory  and  civil  government,  comply  with 
^all  my  reasonable  wishes.  My  pupils  still  love  the  old  man  who 
sometimes  forgets  the  difference  in  their  ages.  Good  teachers  see  me 
coming  with  pleasure ;  and  lazy  ones  fear  me,  as  an  appointer  of  sub- 
stitutes, and  get  the  Mnspection-fever.'  Without  being  actually  rich, 
I  have  enough,  and  have  always  something  for  others ;  and  I  look  fear- 
lessly upon  death,  having  hopes  for  the  future."  So  strong  an  old 
man  might  have  looked  forward  to  an  age  of  eighty  or  ninety  years ; 
but  Providence  had  determined  otherwise. 

During  a  tour  of  inspection,  in  the  spring  of  1831,  in  which  he  ex- 
erted himself  as  much  as  usual,  he  caught  a  fatal  cold,  under  the 
result  of  which  he  sank,  May  29,  1^31.  His  unexpected  death  was 
much  lamented  throughout  Germany ;  for  he  was  yet  capable  of 
much  more  usefulness,  and  was  rather  a  citizen  of  all  Germany  than 
of  any  one  nation  in  it.  Even  his  adversaries  were  obliged  to  confess 
that  in  him  was  lost  one  of  the  most  active,  learned,  and  skillful  edu- 
cators and  teachers  of  the  world ;  who  labored  unweariedly  for  the 
realization  of  his  great  ideas,  and  worked  as  long  as  his  day  lasted. 
His  memory  will  be  revered  as  long  as  education  and  instruction 
shall  be  recognized  as  the  first  blessings  of  the  human  race. 
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The  following  article,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  page,  is  made 
up  of  documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Burschenschaft  and 
other  Student  Societies  in  the  German  Universities,  and  constitutes 
Appendix  Noe.  III.  to  VIII.  of  Ranmer's  History  of  these  Institutions, 
as  translated  for  this  Journal,  Numbers  xvi.  and  xvii. 

IIL  BdBSABIB.     BUBtCBXN.* 

"  Bursa:  1.  Pane,  bourM;  firom  the  Greek  of  06poa,  a  hide,  because  they  were 
made  of  leather.  Jo.  de  Garlandia  gives,  as  synonyms, '  martupkimf  bursa,  forultu^ 
locuaqus,  crumsna.^ 

"  2.  Chest,  ra/iciov,  casket;  but,  more  properly,  a  box  for  a  specified  purpose.  In 
these  huncs  or  ohesta  were  deposited  sums  set  apsrt  for  the  support  of  scholars,  or 
given  by  pious  men  for  that  purpose.f  Bunarius :  One  who  receives  au  allowance 
from  a  bursa;  also,  applied  to  such  scholars  in  the  universities  as  are  allowed,  on 
account  of  poverty,  certain  amounts  from  the  chest  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  to 
enable  them  to  complete  their  studies."    {Dt^rtsns,) 

Chiysander  wrote  a  treatise, ''  Why  Students  at  the  Universities  are  called  Burs- 
chen.    Rintein,  1751.*'    I  extract  the  following  from  it: 

"  The  chest  ft^m  which  poor  students  wore  supported  at  the  Sorbonne  was  called 
Bvrsa^  and  such  students,  BursU  or  Bursarii,  Boursier,  *  A  Boursier  was  a  poor 
scholar  or  student,  supported  by  the  Bursa  of  his  college.  The  others,  who  sup- 
ported themselves  at  the  university  of  Paris  by  tlieir  own  means,  were  called  Stu- 
diosi,  students.' "    Hence  the  term  was  introduced  to  Germany. 

In  Italy,  however,  the  students  were  called  Bursati^  because  they  were  girded 
with  a  bursa  or  pazae.    Hence  the  stansa : 

'^Dnm  mes  bursa  sonat, 
Hospes  mlht  fereula  donat 
Dnm  mea  bona  vaeat, 
Hoepes  mibi  oetia  monstrat** 

That  is :  "  While  my  purse  tinkles^  the  host  gives  me  delicaoies;  but  when  it  is 
empty  he  shows  me  the  door."    A  similar  French  stanza  is : 

**Qiiand  ma  bonrse  flUt,  bioi,  btm,  blm. 
Tout  le  monde  est  mon  eooain ; 
Mala  qnand  elle  fidt  da,  da,  da, 
Toat  le  monde  dit,  Tu  t'en  va^ 

The  French  Boursitrs  seem  to  correspond  to  the  poor  students  of  Germany,  and 
the  Italian  BursaU  U>  the  rich  ones. 

•  See  an  artlole  entitled  "Sigaificatioa  of  *  Bunch*  and  *  Bnneheaaobaft,*"  In  the  Academical 
Jfon<%,  May  and  Jane,  1668,  p.  858. 

t  Merchants*  punea  were  abo  called  Bursa, 

X  Thla  Btann  ia  quoted  by  the  psendonymons  ScbttngBchlangachlomm.  Boe  note,  under 
chapter  on  **.  Personal  ^^elationa  between  Pmfessoxs  and  Students." 
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IV.   CoiaOENn  of  LAMMKANNSCnAFTEN. 

Bjttrttctfrom  Commmt  of  Zandimanntehqft  at /  (AUdor/f),  at  in/oree  in  1815.* 

GENERAL   PROVISIONS. 

S 1.  The  Sociedes  bind  themselvoB  to  pnt  the  present  Comment  into  operation 
from  the  moment  of  its  ratification,  and  to  enforce  the  penalties  fixed  therein. 

%  2.  If  occasions  shall  arise  for  which  the  present  Bnrechen-Commcnt  does  not 
provide,  or  if  additional  statutes  are  to  be  enacted,  or  if  there  is  any  occasion  for  a 
general  ooancil,  two  depntiea  are  to  be  appointed  from  each  Society,  who  shall  ex- 
change with  each  other  the  sentiments  of  the  Societies ;  of  which  two,  one,  at  least, 
must  be  an  Old  Bursch.  The  minority  of  voices,  or  in  cose  of  a  tie,  the  lot,  shall  de- 
termine the  result 

%  8.  The  Societies  bind  themselves  not  to  permit  this  oode  to  come  into  the  hands 
of  a  renounoer ;  but  to  cite  its  provisions,  when  necessary,  only  as  if  by  oral  tra- 
dition, and  without  giving  any  other  source  for  them  than  general  custom. 

Title  I. — ^Relations  of  the  SoacnBa  to  sage  othib  and  to  Bknouncxbs. 

A. — SodeHei  to  each  other, 

$  4.  Existing  Societies  ratifying  this  Oomment,  mutually  guarantee  to  each  other 
their  existence  as  at  prestint. 

S  5.  No  Society  not  now  existing  can  be  organized  without  the  consent  of  those  ex- 
bting ;  nor  can  any  existing  Society  be  extinguished  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
ensting  Societies,  or  without  sufficient  and  proved  reasons.  Nor  can  any  new  So- 
dety  organise  itself  under  the  name  of  an  existing  Society. 

%  9.  All  the  Societies  have  equal  rights. 

$  7.  In  case  of  collisions  between  them,  as,  for  instance,  in  differences  for  prece- 
dence, the  major  vote  of  the  deputies,  or  the  lot,  in  case  of  a  tie,  shall  determine. 

B. — Bttwten  the  Soeietin  and  RenonneerM, 

{  8.  Every  student,  not  a  member  of  a  Society,  is  a  Renouncer. 

%  9.  In  case  of  doubt,  the  student  ahall  be  considered  a  Benonncer. 

$  10.  Benouncers  can  enter  only  the  Society  of  their  countrymen ;  but  if  there  is 
no  such,  they  may  enter  any  other  existing  one  which  is  undetermined.  Novel: 
but  he  shall  not  be  recognized  as  such  member  by  the  other  societies  until  so  rec- 
ognized by  a  major  vote  of  the  Convention  of  Seniora. 

%  11.  On  public  festival  occasions,  the  Societies  shall  be  governed  by  the  directory. 

S 12.  Memben  of  a  Society  have,  everywhere,  precedence  over  Benouncera. 

TrruE  II. — Ddtingtions  among  Students. 
a. — Aooording  to  Birthplace, 

%  18.  A  Pavement-beater  {Pfiatt^rtreter)^  or  Quark,  ia  one  whose  parents  live  in 
the  univenity  town. 

%  14.  A  Cummin-Turk  (KummeUurh)  is  one  whose  parants  reside  within  four 
miles  of  the  university  town. 

h.—Aecordinff  to  lenffth  of  ttay  at  the  UnitenUy, 

1 15.  From  the  moment  of  matriculation,  every  matriculated  student  is  a  student 
qualified  to  figlit. 
S  16.  A  Fox  is  one  who 

a.  Has  not  yet  been  half  a  year  at  the  univenity  since  his  matriculation ;  or, 

b.  Comes  from  a  university  which  the  Burechen  of  the  present  university  have 
degraded  to  the  rank  of  Fox. 

%  17.  A  Brander  or  Brand-Fox  is  a  Fox  after  his  first  half-year. 


•Haopt,p.l88L  The  iToMto  or  additions  to  this  oode  are  dated  June  18, 1816.  Haapt,p.iOaL 
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§  18.  But  any  Fox  may  be  made  a  Brander,  or  any  Brander  a  Young  Burach,  by 
liiH  Society. 

$  19.  A  Pavement-beater,  Cummin-Turk,  or  Fox,  may  not,  without  renowning, 
eitlier  consider  himftelf  insulted  by  tboae  names,  nor  uae  them  in  insult 

§  20.  Excessive  impositions  upon  the  Foxes  is  by  no  means  to  the  honor  of  a 
Bursch.  If  the»e  border  upon  abuse,  the  Fox  may  demand  satbfaction  of  the 
Bursch,  or  take  the  advantage  of  him.*  And  any  Society  may,  besides,  make  the 
matter  one  concerning  itself,  if  the  insulted  Fox  is  a  member. 

§  21.  In  other  matters,  every  Bursch  has  the  prerogative  over  the  Foxes  and 
Brauders,  that  the  latter  may  not  cliallenge  him  on  behalf  of  an  insulted  person, 
nor  make  appointments,  nor  be  seconds  in  a  duel,  nor  give  testimony  in  a  case  of 
dueling,  nor  preside,  nor  have  precedence  in  dancing,  nor  give  the  pitch,  nor  ride 
with  them  in  public  processions,  nor  drink  SchmoUit  to  them,  &o. 

§  22.  A  Yonng  Bursch  is  one  who  is  passing  the  first  half  of  his  second  year ; 
during  the  latter  half  he  is  Bursch.  Daring  the  first  half  of  the  tliird  year  he  is  an 
Old  Bursoh,  and  afterward  a  Mossy  Man  {hemoosUr  Hurr), 

%  28.  According  to  this  reckoning  of  time  spent  at  the  nuiversity,  if  he  have  not 
been  in  dishonor  {im  v&rtchitte)  during  the  same,  a  student  can  beoome  a  Mossy 
Man  during  his  fifth  half-year  at  the  university,  if  he  has  been  previously  promoted 
from  the  degree  of  Fox  to  that  of  Brander,  or  from  that  of  Brander  to  that  of 
Bursch. 

0. — Aeeording  to  thepoitemon  or  lack  of  Burteh^hmor, 

as.  Tks  JTonorahli, 

§  24.  Every  student  is  to  be  reckoned  honorable  until  he  is  expressly  declared 
dishonorable  (in  vertehiaa  homm)  by  the  Society. 

§  25.  In  case  of  doubt,  the  party  is  to  be  held  honorable. 

§  26.  Every  honorable  student  gives  or  receives  the  ordinary  Bursch-aatisfaction, 
according  to  his  injury. 

i  27.  If  two  honorable  students  give  their  word  of  honor  to  the  truth  of  the  same 
fact;  or  one  for  and  the  other  against  it,  he  who  flrat  gave  it,  as  the  injured  party, 
is  entitled  to  satisfaction  from  the  other. 

S  28.  If  one  Renouncer  applies  to  another,  or  to  a  member  of  a  Society,  the  term 
**  dishonorable,''  Ac,,  the  injured  party  is  entitled  to  fight  him  three  times,  with  the 
choice  of  weapons,  whatever  tlie  result  of  the  duels.  (!) 

§  29.  A  party  insulted  by  t^pereat  may 

1.  Take  a  real  advantaget  of  the  other,  and 

2.  Must  fight  a  duel  with  him. 

bb.  Ths  DUkoMrahU, 

%  80.  For  each  dishonor  {versekitte)  is  requisite : 

a.  A  major  vote  of  the  deputies. 

b.  A  sufficient  reason. 

iVW^.  And  the  Society  concerned  shall  not  vote. 

A. — What  ooMSTrrurxs  dishokob  of  a  studknt. 

%  81.  Dishonor  is  either  that  fW)m  which  the  person  dishonored  can  never  escape, 
or  from  which  he  may  be  relieved  after  a  certain  time. 

%  82.  Of  what  kind  tlie  dishonor  shall  be,  always  depends  upon  the  decision  of 
the  deputies. 

%  88.  Causes  of  dishonor  are : 

a.  If  a  student  breaks  his  word  of  honor. 

b.  If  a  member  of  one  Society  applies  to  a  member  of  another  Society,  of  whom 

•  **  Advantage  f  see  this  Appendix,  p^  06^  t  See  this  Appendix,  p^  6a 
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he  knovs  only  the  distingaishing  tokens,  the  term  "  dishonorable,"  the  former  be* 
eomes  thereby  dishonorable. 

c.  Returning,  to  the  highest  verbal  insnit  of  "  foolish  felloi^"  (Dummer  Junffs), 
a  farther  verbul  or  actaal  insnit,  or  only  threatening  to  inflict  a  similar  verbal  insult, 
after  having  been  told  that  the  party  insnlting  is  ready  to  fight. 

d.  Befasing  the  satisfaction  which  is  demanded,  or  not  knowing  and  seeking  how 
to  exact  satisfaction  tor  the  term  '*  Ibolish  fellow." 

e.  Becoming  a  traitor  in  matters  relating  to  the  Barschen :  as,  for  instance,  by 
jiving  testimony  against  a  student.  (!!!) 

f.  Stealing,  or  being  guilty  of  a  great  (I)  piece  of  cheating  at  play. 

g.  Dedaring  one's  self  entirely  ft-ee  firom  the  obligations  of  this  Comment  (!) 
h.  Living  in,  or  going  to  the  house  of  a  dishonored  Philister. 

i.  Holding  confidential  intercourse  with  any  dishonored  person,  except  when 
strict  neoeasity  reqaires  it.  Peiaons  violating  daasea  h  and  i,  are  first  to  be  noti- 
fied, by  memben  of  their  own  Society,  to  separate  from  the  offenders;  and,  if  diso- 
bedient, they  become  dishonorable  with  them. 

k.  Uttering  Bpereat  against  a  whole  Society. 

i.  Taking  hold  of  an  adversary's  sword  with  the  hand. 

m.  Bringing  unequal  weapons  to  a  duel,  as  a  broadsword  against  a  rapier ;  or 
using  weapons  contrary  to  their  purpose,  as  to  thrust  with  a  broadsword. 

n.  Inteniionaliy  thrusting  or  cutting  after  the  seoonds  have  colled  Holt ! 

0.  Challenging  without  any  reason. 

p.  Expulsion,  with  infamy,  firom  a  Society. 

q.  Letting  one's  self  be  chased  away  with  a  straight  sword  or  a  Jena  rapier. 
IforeL  But  this  shall  be  reckoned  a  shame  (Sehaftde)  only. 

B. — DlSHOHOB  OF  PUILISTKB. 

S  94.  As  under  §  80,  without  the  MveU. 

C. — COKSXQUKlfCBS  OF  DlSHONOB. 

A,  —  WUh  Siudents. 

f  85.  The  dLihonorable  has  no  claim  to  the  honor  or  satisfaction  of  a  Bunch.  Any 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  him. 

I  86.  The  dishonorable  can  not  take  part  in  any  commerce^  or  any  public  ceremony. 

I  87.  In  duels  between  the  dishonorable  and  Philister,  the  former  shall  receive 
no  countenance,  unless  in  case  of  insult,  by  the  latter,  to  honorable  Bnrschen. 

b  —  WUh  PhiUsttr. 

f  88.  The  consequences  of  dishonor,  with  the  Philister,  depend  on  the  kind  of 
the  dishonor;  that  is, 

1.  Whether  the  Philister  is  dishonorable  on  every  account,  or 

2.  Only  on  one ;  as  landlord,  for  instance,  or  as  artisan ;  in  which  case  the  con* 
sequenoea  follow,  of  coune  (by  %  88,  h). 

D. — BxKOVAL  OF  Dbbonob. 

a. — In  ihe  mm  o/SiudenU. 

%  89.  A  dishonorable  pereon  may  be  relieved  from  his  dishonor,  according  to  its 
kind ;  and  if  he  demand  it,  a  member  is  selected  from  each  Society,  with  whom  he 
must  fight.  The  choice  of  weapons  belongs  to  such  memben,  and  not  more  than 
throe  duels  must  be  fought  with  any  one  of  them. 

f  40.  Dishonor  may  be  removed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  deputies  of  the  So- 
cieties. 

$  41.  The  person  freed  from  dishonor  re-enten  upon  all  his  rights  as  a  Bunch. 
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h.—In  iheeaaeof  PhUUUr. 

%  42.  The  dishonor  of  a  Philister  is  removed  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
daring  which  it  was  imposed. 

TrrLS  IIL—PnoviBioirB  on  Ivjubiv  to  Bubsch-honox. 

%  48.  An  honorable  student,  receiving  a  verbal  insult  fh>m  another,  or  being 
poshed  by  him,  may 

a.  Fash  him  back  again,  or 

b.  Take  the  advantage  of  him,  by  calling  him  foolish  fellow. 

c.  "  Footish  fellow"  is  the  highest  verbal  insult,  and  can  be  answered  by  no 
farther  insult ;  it  can  be  followed  only  by  a  challenge.  If  one  apply  to  another  any 
other  insulting  expression,  as  "  scoundrel,"  and  other  terms,  the  insulted  penon 
may  knock  him  down  or  challenge  him,  and,  after  the  duel,  may  address  to  him 
the  same  verbal  insult.  The  term  dishonorable,  however,  may  not,  under  penalty 
of  the  punishments  above  spedfled,  be  used,  except  to  a  dishonorable  penon,  upon 
whom  both  verbal  and  real  insults  may  be  inflicted. 

%  44.  Insults  from  officers  or  honorable  students  from  other  universities  come 
under  the  same  rule. 

%  45.  In  case  of  a  duel  with  a  student  of  another  university,  they  shall  meet  half 
way  between  the  two  universities.  The  person  insulted  shall  fight  the  first  three 
bouts  with  the  weapon  of  his  own  university,  and  the  last  three  with  that  of  his 
opponent's. 

§  46.  In  the  university  prison,  the  Comment  ia  suspended. 

Extract  from  the  OommetU  of  Hhe  LcauUrnanntchiaft  qf  the  VnwertUy  qf  Leipvig^  as  in 

force  ifi  1817. 

TiTLB  IL— Or  TBS  Imbult,  ob  Aptahtaoe. 

%  1.  Whether  honor  be  hurt,  or  not,  is  left  to  the  feelings  of  each  individual; 
but  the  convention  has  recognized  certain  expressions  and  actions,  viz.,  those 
which  are  mortifying,  or  which  undervalue  one's  honor  and  good  reputation,  an  in- 
sults which  every  Rtadent  is,  as  such,  bound  to  answer  by  a  challenge. 

§  2.  Among  verbal  insults  and  verbal  advantages  are  the  terms  '*  singular,  tjnNh 
gant,  absurd,  silly,  simple,  impertinent,  rude,  foolish ;"  and,  as  an  epitome  of  the 
extremest  verbal  insult  and  advantage,  **  foolish  fellow." 

§  8.  For  all  these  expressions  an  unconditional  challenge  must  pass,  unless  they 
are  withdrawn.  Beal  insalts  can  not  be  withdrawn.  Insults  given  in  intoxication 
are  not  to  be  noticed,  unless  they  are  afterward  repeated,  when  sober. 

%  4.  If  any  one  thinks  himself  insulted  by  expressions  or  gestures,  he  may  either 
proceed  by  means  of  the  coramage^  or  take  a  verbal  advantage ;  but  must  not  send 
a  challenge  for  that  reason. 

S  5.  If  any  one  thinks  himself  not  entitied  either  to  challenge  or  to  resort  to  the 
coramage^  he  may  take  the  advantage :  that  is,  may  answer  with  a  more  insulting 
expression,  and  thus  wipe  out  the  lesser  one. 

§  6.  Beal  advantages  are,  a  box  on  the  ear,  a  blow  with  a  stick,  or  any  other  as- 
sault with  whip  or  stick.  The  ofier  of  any  such  shall  not  be  considered  an  ad- 
vantage. 

%  7.  The  advantage  can  not  be  taken  unless  within  three  days  of  the  receiving  of 
an  insult ;  but,  if  the  aggressor  can  not  be  found,  at  his  house,  or  elsewhere,  within 
that  time,  the  term  begins  anew,  and  so  onward. 

§  8.  There  muBt  be  at  least  one  witness  when  an  advantage  is  taken.  But  if  he 
who  takes  at  shall  give  his  word  of  honor  to  the  fact,  it  shall  be  sufficient,  if  he  be^ 
long  to  a  Society.  • 
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V.  CoNniTimoNs  ot  Bubmhenbchavtew. 
A.-~CoN8TTnmoN  oy  the  General  Oerxan  BuRscHEKSoHArr. 
AdapUdonikelOthdafo/thsmtrntho/  Vietory  {October) ,  ISU,* 

GENERAL    PRINCIPLES. 

%  1.  The  General  German  BurBohenaehaft  ia  the  fl^e  union  of  nil  the  German 
jonth  engaged  in  learned  stadiea  at  the  nniveraitiea ;  baaed  upon  the  relatione  of 
the  German  youth  to  the  ooming  union  of  the  German  people. 

S  8<  The  Genera]  German  Barsohenschaft,  aa  a  Arce  Society,  laya  down,  aa  the 
eentral  point  of  ita  operationa,  the  following  received  general  principles : 

a.  Unityi  freedom,  and  eqaality  of  all  Baraehen  among  each  other,  and  equality 
of  alt  righta  and  dntiea. 

b.  ChriaUan  German  education  of  every  mental  and  bodily  faculty  to  the  aervioe 
of  the  fatherland. 

$  8.  The  living  together  of  all  the  German  Bursohen  in  the  spirit  of  these  princi- 
plea,  expreaaes  the  highest  idea  of  the  General  German  Burschenachaftr-the  unity 
of  all  the  German  Bnrsohen  in  apirit  and  in  life. 

$  4.  The  General  German  Bursohenaohaft  asaumea  eziatenoe,  in  order  that  the 
longer  it  Uvea,  the  moreit  may  preaent  a  picture  of  the  freedom  and  unity  of  ita 
prosperouB  nation ;  that  it  may  maintain  a  national  Burschen-life  in  the  develop- 
ment x>f  every  bodily  and  mental  fooulty ;  and  in  a  free,  equal,  and  orderly  common 
life,  will  prepare  its  members  for  national  life,  ao  that  each  one  of  them  may  be 
raised  to  anch  a  grade  of  aelf-knowledge,  a«  in  his  own  pure  individuality  to  dis- 
play the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  the  German  national  life. 

Constitution. 

1 5.  Aa  the  General  German  Bursohensehafl  does  not  exist  at  any  one  place,  it  ia 
iivided  into  separate  Burschenschaften,  at  the  different  universities. 

S  6.  These  Bnrschenachaften  are,  in  respect  to  each  other,  to  act  as  entirely  simi- 
lar parts — aa  parte  of  the  entire  whole. 

§■7.  The  constitutions  of  these  separate  Barschenschaflen  must  coincide,  as  far 
as  the  above  fixed  prin<nplea,  without  any  prejudice  to  any  other  peculiarities  of 
each  separate  one. 

$  8.  The  General  German  Barsohenschaft  acta— 

a.  By  an  assembly  of  delegated  fW)m  the  separate  ones,  meeting  annually,  at  the 
period  of  the  eighteenth  of  the  month  of  victory  (October) ;  to  which  each  shall 
send,  if  possible,  three  delegates,  with  full  powers,  who  shall  bring  with  them  the 
6onstitntion,  the  customs,  and  the  history  of  their  Burschenschaft. 

b.  By  the  choice  of  a  Burschenschaft  for  transacting  business  between  one  as- 
sembly of  delegates  and  another,  in  order  to  conduct  the  common  concerns.  As  a 
general  rule,  thia  appointment  must  not  be  passed  from  one  Burschenschaft  to 
another  in  any  fixed  succession. 

SXLAnOKS  OT   THE  GENERAL  GSRXAN  BURSGBENSOHAfT  TO  IfS  KSXBERS;  THE  8BPA- 

BATB  BvRSOHENaCHAmN. 

1 9.  Aa  in  every  well-organlEed  Society  the  common  will  of  the  whole  ia  above 
that  of  a  single  member,  so  in  the  General  German  Burschenschaft,  the  expressed 
will  of  the  whole  is  above  that  of  each  single  one. 

S  10.  Any  separate  Burschenschaft  which  does  not  recognize,  as  its  own,  the  com- 
mon decision  of  the  General  German  Burschenschaft,  cuts  itself  off  fh>m  the  Gen- 
eral  German  Burschenschaft  by  that  very  act. 


*  Haopt,  p.  267. 
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Duties  or  thx  Assemblt  or  Delboatxs. 

i  11.  The  assembly  of  delegates  has  sapreme  authority : 

A.  In  controversies  between  the  separate  Bursohensohaften ; 

b.  In  controversies  of  single  Burschen  with  their  Barschenschaft. 

$12.  It  has  power  to  scrutinize  the  constitutions  of  separate  Burschenschaften, 
as  well  as  tb  decide  whether  any  thing  in  them  agrees,  or  not,  with  the  recognized 
fundamental  principles.  In  the  Utter  case  it  is  to  propose  to  the  separate  Barsch- 
enschaft the  alteration  of  the  inconsistent  portion. 

%  18.  The  aiisembly  of  delegates  shall  oaaally  begin  its  sessions  with  an  ex- 
amination of  the  constitution  of  the  General  German  Burschenschaft,  in  order  to 
convince  themselves  whether  its  form  still  expresses  its  spirit ;  in  ^rder  that  the 
progress  of  its  spirit  may  never,  in  any  way,  be  circamsoribed  by  the  letter. 

%  U.  All  propositions  not  having  immediate  reference  to  the  above  general  rec- 
ognized principles,  or  to  the  oonBtitation  of  the  General  German  Burschenschaft, 
whether  they  relate  to  the  constitution  or  the  customs  of  the  separate  Burschen- 
schaften,  shall  be,  after  previous  examination  and  approval  by  the  assembly  of 
delegates,  by  them  laid  before  the  separate  Bursohenschaften  for  acceptance,  with 
request  for  agreement,  as  to  something  promotive  of  the  beantifhl  idea  of  com- 
plete flreedom ;  but  still,  whose  non-acceptance  can  not  injure  the  connection  of 
the  whole.  All  such  propositions  shall  be  either  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  aepar 
rate  Burschenschaften,  and  the  result  laid  before  the  next  general  assembly. 

S  15.  In  all  votes  of  the  general  assembly  a  majority  of  votes  shall  be  decisive. 

Bnnzs  of  thx  Bubsohbnsohait  fob  Manaoino  Business. 

§  16.  The  Burschenschaft  in  charge  of  the  business  has  the  precedence  in  the 
general  assembly :  that  is,  opens  its  sessions,  leads  the  deliberations,  and  keeps  the 
records.  ^ 

$  17.  During  the  year  its  duties  are  the  following : 

a.  It  ooUects  and  arranges  whatever  is  communicated  to  it  to  be  lud  before  the 
general  assembly. 

b.  It  communicates  all  notifications,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  the  General  Buisoh- 
ensohaft ;  for  which  purpose  such  notices  are  sent  to  it  only,  f^om  the  others. 

c  It  designates  the  place  and  time  for  the  assembly  of  delegates. 

d.  It  has  charge  of,  and  keeps  in  order  the  papers  of  the  General  German  Bursch- 
enschaft. 

e.  It  keeps  the  treasury  of  the  General  German  Burschenschaft,  and  collects  the 
contributions  of  the  separate  Burschenschaften;  for  which  purpose  each  one  is, 
half-yearly,  to  report  all  changes  of  its  members. 

§  18.  The  Burschenschaft  in  charge  of  business  shall  report  its  proceedings  to 
the  assembly  of  delegates. 

Relations  or  the  sxpabatb  Burbohxnsohajtxm  to  xach  othxb. 

§  19.  The  separate  Burschenschaften  are  to  consider  themselves  equal  parts  of  a 
great  whole. 

i  20.  All  controversies  between  them  mast  be  settled,  not  by  duel,  but  by  the 
reasonable  decision  of  the  general  assembly ;  unless  they  can  be  settled  by  them- 
selves, or  through  the  medium  of  a  third  Burschenschaft. 

%  21.  Each  Burschenschaft  shall  recognize  all  penalties  inflicted  by  the  othen  as 
just,  and  as  binding  on  themselves,  unless  the  General  German  Burschenschaft  shall 
have  declared  them  improper. 

$  22.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  any  member  of  one  Burschenschaft,  merely 
by  declaring  his  wish,  and  by  adhering  to  the  customs  of  the  university,  can  join 
another. 

S  28.  Mutual  hospitality  is  to  be  practiced. 
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BsuLnoxs  or  ths  Gkkeral  Gkbhan  Bcbschbhscbaft  to  SociKms  outsidk  or  it. 

S  24k  If  a  Society  of  German  Barachen  is  establiflhed  at  any  nniversity  where 
there  is  already  a  Barachenaohaft,  part  of  the  general  one,  sach  Burachen  are,  by 
▼irtae  of  that  fact,  in  diagrace ;  which|  however,  ends  with  tlie  diaeolution  of  such 
Societies,  or  secession  from  them. 

S  25.  Where,  however,  Landsmannschaften  or  other  Societies,  having  existed  for 
a  long  time,  are  in  operation,  besides  the  BarBchenschaft,  the  separate  Burschen- 
achaAen  shall  conduct  toward  them  as  their  character  may  require ;  and  shall  seek, 
as  ikr  as  possible,  to  gain  them  over,  in  the  way  of  persuasion,  by  exemplifying  the 
truth  to  them,  in  part  by  their  own  whole  life,  and,  where  it  seems  likely  to  be  ef- 
fectual, by  discussion.  But  if  the  Burschenschaft  is  attacked  by  them,  and  hindered 
in  the  free  development  of  ita  principles,  it  must  resort  to  the  most  efficient 
measures  which  the  occasion  may  offer,  and  shall  expect  the  utmost  possible  as- 
sistance from  the  General  German  Burschensohaft 

f  26.  With  univenities  where  there  is  no  Burschensohaft,  but  only  Landsmann- 
schaften, the  General  German  Buraehenschaft  has  no  further  relation.  But  in 
order  that  these  shall  not  become  rendezvous  for  all  sorts  of  disreputable  persons, 
it  will  advise  them  of  such  Burachen  aa  are  known  to  it  to  be  of  bad  character. 

S  27.  If,  however,  there  are,  at  such  universities,  individual  Burschen,  who  de- 
airo  to  found  a  Borschenschaft,  the  General  German  Burechenschaft  will  supply  all 
possible  asaistance  to  them,  and  pledges,  in  particular,  the  aid  of  the  nearest  nni- 
versity  where  there  ia  already  a  Burechenschafl. 

S  2S.  Foreigners  at  any  German  university  are  permitted  to  proceed  with  their 
education  in  aa  free  and  national  a  manner  as  they  desire ;  but,  as  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  that  they,  as  foreigners,  and  as  intending  to  remain  such,  should 
enter  the  German  Burschenachaft,  and  labor  in  it  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  of 
individuals,  they  are  permitted  to  form  associations  with  each  other.  But  an  asso- 
ciation of  foreigners  can  never  have  a  decisive  vote  in  the  general  concerns  of  the 
Bnnchen ;  and  they  must,  in  all  things,  comply  with  the  prevuling  code  of  customs. 

BEXJLTI03IS  or  THX  GiNERAL  GkRMAN  BCRSCHSKSOHArr  TO  nfDTVTOUALS  NOT  ICSMBEBS. 

%  29.  With  such  Burschen  as  are  connected  with  no  Society,  the  General  German 
Burschenschafl  stands  in  the  most  friendly  relations.  It  guarantees  to  them  the 
fhllest  freedom  which  they  can  enjoy  as  men.  But  it  properly  requires  from  them 
to  conduct  themselves  according  to  the  code  of  customs  prevailing  at  the  university 
where  they  happen  to  be.  To  this  end  all  honorable  Burschen  have  a  right  to  re- 
quire that  the  customs  of  the  university  shall  be  read  to  them.  Their  affairs  of 
iionor  with  the  members  of  the  Burschensohaft  shall  be  conducted  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  latter;  but  they  may  select  for  themselves  honorable  aeconds  and 
witnesses,  but  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  code. 

S  80.  If  there  are  at  the  university  associations  other  than  the  Burschenschaft, 
haviiy  different  codes  of  customs,  all  Burschen  connected  with  no  Society,  may,  in 
a£Qun  of  honor  with  each  other,  proceed  under  whichever  code  they  please ;  but, 
where  they  select  that  of  the  Burschensohaft,  or  where  there  ia  only  a  Burschen- 
sohaft, the  latter  may  satisfy  itself  that  the  code  will  be  properly  adhered  to. 

f  81.  Agatnat  thoae  refusing  to  conduct  their  aflkirs  of  honor  on  the  principles  of 
the  Burschen,  proceedings  shall  be  taken  according  to  their  practice. 

%  82.  The  General  Buraehenschaft  will  use  its  means  of  protecting  Burschen  not 
in  that  Society  against  all  treatment  of  an  unjust  kind,  and  unworthy  of  a  Bursch, 
from  those  not  Bunoh^n. 

$  88.  In  consultations  touching  the  good  of  the  whole  university,  all  honorable 
Burschen  must  naturally  have  part,  whether  members  of  the  Burschenachaft  or 
not. 


] 
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Oenebal  Fxstivals. 

%  84.  The  18th  of  the  month  of  victory  is  the  permanent  festival  of  the  General 
German  Bur«ohennchaft.  Every  three  years,  when  possible,  this  day<ehaU  be  cele* 
brated  by  all  the  German  Burschen  together,  as  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
flrvt  brotherly  meeting  at  the  Wartbarg. 

i  85.  The  18th  of  June  is  a  festival  for  remembrance  of  all  the  German  brothem 
at  the  other  German  universities. 

B.— Genxral  pomroN  or  the  CoNSTrrunoN  or  the  Jena  Bumorenbchaft.* 

$  1.  The  Jena  Bnrschenachaft,  as  a  part  of  the  General  German  BaiBchenschaft, 
is  an  association  of  all  the  Jena  Burschen  who  recognize  as  their  own  the  general 
principles  laid  down  in  the  General  Constitution,  and  have  given  in  their  adherence 
to  them  by  joining  the  Burschenschaft 

§  2.  Tlie  design  of  the  Jena  Bnrschenschaft  must  be  that  of  the  General  German 
Burschenschaft,  and  it  will  promote  that  design  within  its  sphere  of  activity ;  and 
will,  for  itself,  also  strive  after  the  purposes  therein  proposed. 

§  8.  In  like  manner  will  It,  also  for  itself,  carry  out,  in  actual  life,  the  idea  of  tha 
unity  and  freedom  of  the  Gorman  people ;  and  will  promote  and  maintain,  in  Jena, 
a  uxitionsl  and  upright  Bnrschen-life,  in  unity,  fVeedom,  and  equality,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  mental  and  bodily  powers,  and  in  a  cheerful  social  intercourse ;  and 
will,  by  its  organization,  prepare  its  members  for  the  service  of  the  fatherland. 

S  4.  The  Bur^chenschaft  adopts  the  code  of  customs  as  the  only  one  which  Is 
right  and  suitable  to  the  organization  of  the  universities,  and  endeavors  to  maintain 
it,  and  by  means  of  it,  an  honorable  relation  among  the  Burschen. 

§  5.  Therefore  it  has  supreme  power  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  Burschen  of  car 
uni%'er»!ty. 

%  6.  Only  upon  decisions  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  university  does  it 
permit  voting  by  those  not  members  of  the  Burschenschaft ;  who  are,  otherwise,  to 
be  treated  as  those  having  themselves  resigned  their  right  to  vote,  since  nothing 
prevents  them  from  joining  the  Bnrschenschaft. 

H  7.  For  this  reason  every  Bursch  Is  bound,  in  every  matter  in  which  he  consults 
with  Burschen,  to  have  reference  to  the  privileges  of  the  BurschenschafL 

S  8.  The  Burscheuschaft,  as  a  separate  organization,  can  exist  only  in  unity  and 
order,  and  in  a  free  and  public  so<nal  intercourse,  such  as  u  proper  for  Burschen. 

S  9.  In  order  to  secure  its  own  existence,  the  Bursohonschaft  establishes  a  con- 
stitution, in  which  it  sets  forth  its  relations  in  proper  order ;  so  that  each  member 
may  comprehend  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  the  Bnrschenschaft,  and  may  be  able 
to  instruct  himself  in  what  relation  he  stands,  and  what  he  must  do  and  avoid,  in 
order  to  become  a  worthy  member  of  the  Society. 

§  10.  The  Bnrschensofaatl  appoints,  as  its  head,  a  managing  board,  to  whom  it 
intrusts  the  management  of  affiiirs,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  whole  body  to  transact 
them. 

1 11.  In  order  to  secure  itself  against  any  attempts  upon  the  rights  of  theVhoIe 
body,  it  appoints,  together  with  the  managing  board,  a  committee,  as  a  supervising 
authority. 

§  12.  But  the  decision  is  reserved  to  the  Society  in  all  cases  which  nearly  concern 
its  own  whole  existence ;  as  the  making  of  laws,  and  as  a  tribunal  of  ultimate  ap- 
peal. And  it  shall  also  decide  upon  such  decisions  and  ordinances  of  the  manag- 
ing board  as  are  brought  before  it  by  the  non-concurrence  of  the  committee,  or  by 
the  appeal  of  individuals. 

S  18.  In  order  to  secure  the  obedience  of  its  members  to  its  laws,  it  establishes  a 
code  of  penalties. 

•  Hsapt,  p.  864. 
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S  14.  As  the  maintenaDce  of  the  Banchenncbaft  renderB  necessary  many  ez]>en- 
ditures  of  money,  it  pledges  each  of  its  members  to  a  contribution  to  the  common 
fands.    It  establishes  a  treasury. 

§  15.  In  order  to  maintain  in  the  Bnrschen-Iife  the  ancient  knightly  exercise  of 
fencing,  and  that  each  member  of  the  Barschehschaft  may  be  skillful  enough  for  a 
combat  in  defense  of  his  honor,  the  Burschenschafl  establishes  a  fencing-room.  It, 
however,  also  favors  other  bodily  exercises,  since  it  recognizes  bodily  development 
as  especially  necessary  to  a  German  education.  For  this  reason  the  Turning-place 
{Tumplats)  is  nnder  its  protection. 

%  16.  In  order  to  promote  fHendship  and  pleasure  in  the  sodal  intercourse  of  the 
members  of  the  Burschenschafl,  it  rents  a  Bunohen-honse,  and  supplies  it  with 
every  thing  proper  for  that  purpose. 

§  17.  Upon  all  occasions  of  celebrations  by  Burschen  on  days  which  are  festivals 
for  every  German,  the  Burschonschaft  will  appear  as  a  public  participant  at  the 
ceremony.  It  establishes  and  arranges  banquets  for  pleasure,  and  also  more  serious 
celebrations. 

S 18.  A  general  view  of  the  chief  heads  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Jena  Bnrachen- 
8<d]ali  is  as  follows : 

A.  Organization  as  to  the  business  concerning  the  Sodety : 

1.  Managing  board. 

2.  Committee. 

8.  Decisions  of  the  whole  Burschenschaft. 

a.  Sections  of  the  Society. 

b.  Assemblies  of  the  Burschen. 
4.  Course  of  business. 

B.  Entrance  into  and  departure  out  of  the  BurBchenschaft. 

C.  Relations  of  the  members  as  individuals — Rights,  Duties. 

D.  Penal  code. 
£.  Treasury. 

F.  Fencing-rooms. 

G.  Bnrschenhaus. 

H.  Burschenschafl  festivals. 

SPECIAL  PART   OF  THK   CONSTITUTION. 

Managing  Board, 

%  19.  The  managing  board  consists  of  nine  managers,  and  three  candidates  for 
the  managership. 

%  80.  The  managing  board  is  chosen  every  half-year,  for  six  months,  by  the 
Burschenschaft. 

Official  DuiMt  qf  ihs  Managing  Board, 

%  21.  The  managing  board  is  the  representative  of  the  Burschenschaft,  and  all 
matters  are  under  its  charge  which  relate  to  the  whole  Society.  It  exercises,  in 
their  name,  judicial,  executive,  supervisory,  and  managerial  authority. 

%  22.  Above  all,  it  is  to  watch  over  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  Burschenschaft, 
and  to  promote  it  by  ever7  means  in  its  power. 

%  28.  It  exercises  judicial  power,  in  that  it  decides  all  oases  which  come  before  it 
under  the  laws ;  or  where  none  of  them  deals  with  the  case  in  hand,  after  the  anal* 
ogy  of  existing  laws,  and  in  accordance  with  justice  and  conscience. 

S  24.  It  exercises  executive  power,  by  carrying  into  execution  the  decisions  of 
the  Burschenschaft. 

%  25.  The  board  watches  over  the  observance  of  the  laws  and  conformity  to  the 
code.  It  decides  upon  quarrels,  and  all  affairs  of  honor  between  Burschen,  which 
are  brought  before  it.    And  accordingly,  each  manager  has  authority  to  stop  any 
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dael  which  appean  to  him  to  be  contniy  to  the  code,  and  to  oanae  it  to  be  i& 
▼estigated. 

$  26.  It  is  the  right  and  daty  of  the  managen  to  give  friendly  admonitions  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Borsehenseliaft  in  reference  to  their  relations  as  Barschen. 

§  27.  The  board  manages  all  external  business  of  the  Borschensohaft,  and  oon- 
dacts  its  oorrespondenoe. 

$  28.  It  fixes  the  time  and  place  of  the  assembly  of  the  Barschen. 

1 29.  It  has  charge  of  all  general  festivities,  of  the  Barsohen-hoose,  the  fencing,  and 
especially  the  gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  financial  aflUrs  of  the  Barscbeuschaft. 

$  80.  It  is  the  especial  dnty  of  the  managers  to  fight  such  duels  as  are  upon  points 
involving  the  whole  Burscheuschaft 

Cjfflcial  DiUiti  of  (h»  Individual  Managin, 

S  81.  In  order  to  the  proper  execution  of  its  duties,  the  managing  board  appor- 
tions ofilces  among  the  nine  members  ns  follows :  one  shall  be  speaker,  one  secre- 
tary, one  treasurer,  one  manager  of  the  fendng-room,  one  of  the  Barsch en-house, 
one  steward,  one  umpire  of  the  gymnastic  council,  and  one  historiographer. 

1 82.  All  these  offices  are  conferred  by  the  board  for  the  whole  half-year,  except 
that  of  speaker,  who  la  to  be  appointed  every  month ;  and  must  not  be  reappointed 
at  the  end  of  hia  term. 

S  88.  The  character  of  these  offices  makes  it  necessary  that  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  should  hold  no  other  office;  but  all  the  others  may  be  speaker  at  the 
same  time. 

Ths  Speaker. 

§  84.  The  speaker  is  to  call  meetings  of  the  board  whenever  necessary.  He  is 
bound  to  do  the  same  upon  the  requisition  of  any  member  of  the  Burschenscbaft 

%  85.  He  is  the  proper  person  to  be  applied  to  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
BurHchenschafU 

%  86.  At  sessions  of  the  board  he  is  to  preserve  quiet  and  good  order,  and  may, 
for  that  purpose,  take  away  the  privilege  of  voting.  In  all  the  business  of  that 
body  he  has  the  precedence,  and  the  first  vote. 

$  87.  The  speaker  is  to  call  meetings  of  the  assembly  of  the  Bnrschenschaft,  He 
opens  and  doses  them,  maintains  quiet  and  order  in  them,  and  is  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  business. 

%  88.  If  he  is  prevented  fl-om  performing  his  duties,  his  last  predecessor  is  to  sup- 
ply his  place ;  and,  in  case  of  his  failure,  a  person  chosen  pro  tempore. 

The  SeereUiry. 

S  89.  The  secretary  is  to  record,  at  sessions  of  the  managing  board,  and  of  the 
assembly  of  the  Burschenschaft,  a  proper  account  of  the  proceedings. 

%  40.  He  has  ohaige  of  the  archives  of  the  Burschenschaft,  and  is  to  keep  all  their 
papers  in  order. 

%  41.  He  is  to  enter  all  new  laws  in  the  constitution,  and  to  note,  also,  the  repeal 
or  alteration  of  old  ones. 

§  42.  He  is  to  inform  applicants  for  joining  the  Burschenschaft  of  the  established 
mode  of  proceeding. 

§  48.  He  has  charge  of  forwarding  all  letters,  and  authenticates  all  documents 
Issued  by  the  managing  board. 

S  44.  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  the  historiographer  is  to  supply  his  place. 

The  Treaturer. 

%  45.  The  treasurer  has  the  management  of  all  the  finances  of  the  Burschenschaft, 
and  the  care  of  all  its  housekeeping  arrangements. 
%  46.  The  treasury  of  the  Buischenschaft  is  in  his  charge. 
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§  47.  He  18  to  render  a  qnarteriy  account  of  his  official  proceedings  to  the  com- 
mittee, together  with  the  necessary  vouchers. 

$48.  In  hia  abeence,  the  steward  is  to  take  his  place. 

i 
The  Manofffr  qf  the  Fencing-room, 

S  49.  He  is  to  supervise  the  fencing  exercises  of  the  members,  and  to  keep  order 
in  the  fendng-room. 

S  50.  He  is,  half-yearly,  to  lay  before  the  managing  board,  an  order  of  fencing 
exercisea,  and  must  keep  a  list  of  fighters. 

$51.  He  is  to  have  charge  of,  and  keep  in  good  order,  all  weapons,  standards,  de- 
fensive apparatus,  and  all  other  such  property  of  the  Bursohenschaft. 

S  58.  He  ia  to  select  ail  witnesaea  for  the  Bursohenschaft  at  duels. 

The  Manager  <^  the  Bureehen-horue, 

f  58.  He  bss  the  oversight  of  the  Burschen-honse ;  and,  accordingly,  all  com- 
plaints, by  and  against  the  landlord  there,  are  to  be  brought  to  him. 

$  54.  He  is  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  in  the  assembly-hall  for  the  as- 
■emblies  of  the  Bursohenschaft. 

$55.  He  is  to  adjust  the  minor  details  of  the  Commerces,  and  a]l  other  festivals, 
after  consulting,  previously,  with  the  managing  board  respecting  them. 

S  56.  At  the  beginning  of  every  half-year  he  must  lay  before  the  board  a  plan  ot 
arrangements  for  Commerces. 

lUSteward, 

$  57.  He  is  to  see  that  the  duties  of  hospitality,  on  the  part  of  the  Burscheneehafl, 
toward  Burschen  firom  abroad  are  fulfilled,  and  has  charge  of  their  entertainment. 
For  this  purpose  he  is  to  possess  a  list  of  the  dwellings  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Barschenschaft. 

%  58.  He  has  the  care  of  any  Burschen  who  are  ill. 

The  Umpire  of  the  Gymnattie  OoundL 
%  59.  He  is  to  attend  at  such  meetings  of  the  oouncil  as  may  take  place. 

7%e  BUtoriogroiphfr. 

f  60.  He  is  to  keep  the  journal  of  the  Bursohenschaft,  and  to  have  the  history  of 
it  written  up  for  presentation  at  the  general  assembly. 
%  6L  At  every  election  of  speaker,  he  is  to  announce  it  to  the  managing  board. 

The  Oandidatee. 

S  62.  The  candidates  for  the  managership  must  attend  the  sessions  of  the  board, 
and  have  an  advisory  vote  therein.  But  if  acting  members  are  absent,  they  are  to 
•  take  their  places,  and  to  cast  deciding  votes. 

1 68.  They  are,  also,  to  assist  the  managers  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  by 
an  proper  means. 

Meeting  qf  Managers  and  Omtree  qf  Business, 

$  64  a.  The  sessions  of  the  board  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. : 

1.  Those  in  which  accusations  are  made  against  individuals,  and  the  trials  thence 
arising  are  had. 

fi.  Those  in  which  discussions  and  decisions  are  had  upon  the  various  matters 
entered  upon  the  business-book  of  that  session,  as  fkr  as  they  need  no  fUrther  in- 
vestigation ;  and  generally,  upon  all  other  matters  affecting  the  Bursohenschaft. 

$  64  b.  The  penalties  infiioted  are  to  be  executed,  partly  in  private  meetings  of 
the  managing  board,  and  partly  in  public  ones. 

S  65.  Assembllas  of  the  first  kind  are  to  be  held  at  the  speaker^s  room,  or  at  some 
other  suitable  place,  to  be  fixed  by  him. 
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§  66.  Theso  assembliea  are  to  oooBiat  of  the  speaker,  secretary,  and  two  other 
managers,  who  shal]  attend  in  regular  order. 

§  67.  Besides  the  managers,  no  one  is  to  be  present,  except  such  as  are  to  bring 
accusations,  or  to  be  tried ;  and  the  latter  only  till  their  business  is  settled. 

S  68.  Except  these  assemblies  of  the  managers,  all  sessions  of  the  managen  are 
public :  tliat  is,  all  members  of  the  Burschenschaft  may  attend  them,  being  silent. 

S  69.  The  managers  are  to  hold  a  public  meeting,  usually,  every  week,  at  a  fixed 
time ;  when  practicable,  at  the  Buischen-house,  at  which  they  shall  endeavor  to 
transact  any  business  coming  up.  In  urgent  cases,  extraordinary  sessions  may  take 
place,  which  are  to  be  notified  by  handbills,  and  to  which  the  speaker  shall  summon 
the  managers. 

%  70.  Any  one  not  attending  a  meeting,  unless  he  have  a  sufficient  excuse,  of 
which  the  board  is  to  be  the  judge,  and  which  roust  be  previously  communicated 
to  the  speaker,  either  orally  or  by  writing,  must  pay  a  fine  of  one  roichsthaler  to  the 
treasury,  and  loses  his  vote  at  that  meeting. 

§  71.  If  a  member,  without  a  sufficient  excuse,  comes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  appointed  time,  he  is  to  pay  eight  groschen ;  if  half  an  hour,  sixteen  groschen. 

§  72.  After  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  speaker  is  to  proceed  to 
business. 

S  78.  During  the  meeting  the  speaker  must  have  the  laws  lying  before  him,  in 
order,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  be  able  to  refer  to  them. 

S  74.  The  speaker  has  the  precedence,  and  conducts  the  business.  In  voting,  he 
votes  first,  and  then  colls  upon  the  otiier  managers,  in  succession.  He,  only,  is 
authorized  to  stop  the  voting,  and  to  recall  attention  to  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion. 

§  76.  In  public  meetings,  the  following  order  of  business  is  usually  to  be  ob- 
served :  First,  the  managers  take  up  the  business-book  of  the  committee ;  then  the 
trial  book ;  and  then  only,  other  oral  or  written  business  may  be  attended  to. 

%  76.  After  the  managers  have  ended  their  deliberations,  the  speaker  is  to  inquire 
of  the  audience  whether  any  of  them  has  any  thing  to  offer.  Until  that  time  they 
must  all  preserve  silence ;  and  for  the  decision  of  each  matter,  some  one  must  fur- 
nish new  facts,  not  before  considered,  permission  to  state  which  must  be  given  by 
the  speaker. 

§  77.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  the  secretary  must  read  over  the  proceedings. 

S  78.  The  decision  of  the  managing  board,  in  all  matters,  is  made  by  a  migority  vote. 

S  79.  A  public  sitting  can  only  be  held  with  nine  members  present.  If  nine 
managers  are  not  present,  those  who  are  may,  in  very  urgent  cases,  fill  up  their 
number. 

%  80.  At  the  first  session  of  the  new  board,  in  every  half-year,  when  the  offices 
are  apportioned,  the  duties  of  the  board  must  be  read  over  from  the  constitution. 

§  81.  In  the  decision  of  cases,  witnesses,  documents,  and  the  word  of  honor  shall 
be  testimony.  The  witnesses  must  be  two  Burschen  in  good  standing,  and  must 
be  able  to  authenticate  their  testimony  by  their  word  of  honor.  In  cases,  however, 
where  other  testimony  is  wanting,  Philisters  who  are  known  to  the  board  to  have 
such  correct  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  honor  as  to  be  competent  to  give  their 
word  of  honor  upon  any  matter,  may  be  admitted  to  testify. 

§  82.  No  manager  may  give  a  decision  upon  any  affair  which  is  his  own,  or  in 
which  he  is  a  witness.  The  same  rule  is  to  bo  observed  in  decisions  by  the  com- 
mittee or  by  the  Burschenschaft 

$  88.  No  manager  may,  in  the  performance  of  hia  duty,  use  Insulting  expres- 
sions ;  and  this  is  the  rule  for  all  authorities. 

1^  OmmiUee, 

S  84.  The  committee  shall  oonsist  of  twenty-one  acting  members,  and  seven  can- 
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didates  for  membership,  who  are  to  be  chosen  half-yearly,  by  the  Buiaohenachaft, 
for  a  half-year. 

S  65.  The  doings  of  the  committee  have  a  twofold  relation. 

{86.  Aa  a  whole,  it  ia,  as  a  sapervising  authority,  to  observe  that  the  managing 
board  acts  in  conformity  to  the  law,  and  not  beyond  its  anthority. 

S  S7.  Immediately  upon  observing  any  irregalarity  of  this  kind,  it  is  ita  right, 
and  its  duty,  to  advise  the  board  of  the  same,  and  if  the  latter  does  not  act  accord- 
ingly, to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Bnrschenschaft. 

f  88.  The  committee  is  also  to  review  all  decisions  in  cases  not  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely determined  by  tlie  law,  and  to  approve  or  reject  the  decision  of  the  board 
npon  tlie  same. 

f  89.  In  order  that  the  committee  may  be  able  to  exercise  its  supervisory  and  ap- 
proving power,  the  business-book  of  the  managing  board  mast  be  laid  before  it 
everj  week,  with  all  the  papers  relating  to  it.  It  must  also  examine  all  letters  or 
the  managing  board,  before  they  are  dispatched.  It  is,  also,  after  the  board,  to  de- 
cide whether  the  same  shall  be  laid  before  the  Burschenschaft  for  approval  or  not. 

S  90.  The  individual  members  of  the  committee  are  at  the  head  of  the  sections  of 
the  Borschenachaft 

JjliporiionmeiU  qf  the  Cjficti, 

$  91.  The  members  of  the  committee  shall  ohooee,  fVom  their  own  number,  by  a 
major  vote,  a  speaker  and  a  secretary,  the  latter  for  a  half-year,  and  the  former,  who 
is  not  re^eligible  at  the  end  of  his  term,  for  one  month. 

S  98.  The  speaker  is  to  maintain  quiet  and  order  in  the  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  to  conduct  their  deliberations. 

%  98.  The  secretary  is  to  have  charge,  in  their  meetings,  of  the  business  >  book. 

%  94.  In  the  absence  of  the  speaker,  his  last  predecessor,  or  a  substitute  chosen 
for  the  occasion,  shall  supply  his  place. 

S  95.  The  committee  shall  usuidly  appoint  to  the  headship  of  twenty  sections  of 
the  Burschenschaft,  the  remaining  nineteen  members  of  the  committee  and  the  first 
candidate.    The  sections  are  to  be  chosen  for  these  by  lot. 

f  96.  The  candidates  have  advisory  votes  in  the  meetings  of  the  committee.  If 
members  are  absent,  they  take  their  places,  and  have  deciding  votes. 

MMng$  of  the  OommiUee^  and  Umr  Biumett, 

S  97.  The  meetings  of  the  committee  are  pnblio.  The  audience  must  here,  also, 
be  silent,  until  the  speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  shall  give  permission 
to  some  one. 

§  98.  The  committee  shall  meet  weekly,  at  some  fixed  time  (if  possible  at  the 
Burschen-house),  to  dispose  of  current  business.  In  urgent  ca^es,  special  meetings 
may  be  called,  which  shall  be  notified  by  public  handbills,  and  to  which  the  speaker 
shall  summon  the  members. 

{  99.  Every  committee-man  absent  Arom  a  meeting,  without  a  sufSdent  excuse, 
which  shall  be  previously  given  to  the  speaker,  either  in  words  or  in  writing,  and 
of  which  the  committee  shall  judge,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  reichsthaler  to  the  treaa- 
nry.  Any  one  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late  shall  pay  eight  groschen ;  and  if  half  an 
hour,  sixteen  grosohen. 

%  100.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  speaker  shall  commence  the  bnainess,  and 
shall  conduct  it. 

f  101.  During  the  meeting,  the  speaker  must  have  the  constitution  before  him. 

%  102.  In  voting,  the  speaker  shall  give  the  first  vote,  and  shall  then  call  upon  the 
secretary  and  the  rest  of  the  members  in  order.  He,  only,  has  the  right  to  interrupt 
the  voting,  and  call  attention  to  the  question  under  discussion. 

%  108.  At  the  end  of  the  business,  the  speaker  is  to  read  over  the  proceedings. 
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%  104.  Decisions  shall  be  by  a  migor  vote. 

S  105.  In  matters  relating  to  the  individual  sections,  the  secretary  shall  give  to 
the  manager  of  the  section  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  and  tbe  commit- 
tee, and  of  all  other  documents  relative  to  them. 

1 106.  At  meetings  of  the  committee,  the  secretary  is  to  coUect  the  results  of  votes 
in  the  sections,  and  to  enter  them  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  himd 
them  over  to  the  managing  board. 

TUa  whole  MurseUmchqft  as  a  VoUng  Body, 

%  107.  The  whole  Burschenschaft  decides  upon  oases  to  which  the  authority  in- 
trusted to  the  managing  board  does  not  extend.  It  possesses,  also,  exclusively,  the 
law-making  and  ultimate  judicial  power;  and  appoints  its  own  officers,  by  elttcting 
them. 

•  §  lOS  a.  Kew  laws,  and  alterations  and  repeals  of  old  ones,  ore  examined  and 
discussed  by  it,  and  decided  upon  by  voting.  Such  decision  is,  however,  only  valid 
when  two  thirds  of  the  number  of  votes  are  in  its  favor,  such  two  thirds  to  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  voters.  For  instance,  if  there  are  800  members 
entitled  to  vote,  if  all  these  vote,  200  are  necessary  to  adopt  the  law ;  but,  if  a  less 
number  vote,  tlien  two  thirds  of  their  votes  ore  requisite  to  adopt  the  law;  but  a 
majority  of  all  the  voters,  that  is,  in  this  case  not  less  than  161,  is  necessary. 

%  lOS  b.  In  other  cases,  where  no  law  is  to  be  determined  upon,  the  Bursobcn- 
schaft  decides  by  a  majority  of  those  actually  voting ;  but  two  thirds  of  all  the  voters 
must  vote  in  all  cases  except  those  in  which  a  minority  of  all  capable  of  voting  is 
ooncerned. 

%  109.  In  every  case  where  the  managing  board  and  the  committee  differ,  the  de- 
cision is  left  to  the  Burscheuschaft. 

S  110.  Any  member  may  appeal  to  the  Burschenschaft  agunst  any  dedsion  of  the 
managing  board  which  he  thinks  unjust,  even  if  approved  by  the  committee.  But 
he  must  previously  lay  the  reasons  of  his  opinion  before  the  board  and  committee, 
in  writing;  and  con  not  bring  the  matter  before  the  Burschenschaft  until  such 
reasons  ore  rejected.  All  complaints  for  violaUon  of  duty  by  the  managing  board 
or  committee,  either  by  one  of  them  against  the  other,  or  by  individual  members, 
are  also  to  be  brought  before  the  Burschenschaft. 

%  HI.  The  managing  board  must  lay  all  important  letters  before  the  Burschen- 
schaft before  sending  them.  If  one  voice  is  given  against  them,  upon  inquiry,  the 
Burschenschaft  must  decide  on  sending  them  by  a  vote. 

%  112.  All  other  cases,  not  including  the  introduction  of  a  new  law  nor  the  repeal 
of  an  old  one,  whose  decision  does  not  belong  to  the  managing  board,  or  wliich  tJie 
latter,  though  authorized  to  act  on  them,  considers  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Burschenschaft,  must  also  be  brought  before  that  body  and  decided  by  it. 

S  118.  All  special  taxes  must  be  consented  to  by  the  Burschenschaft. 

%  114.  The  Burschenschaft  must  also  authorize  the  institution  of  special  fes- 
tivities. 

%  115.  Election  of  managing  board  and  committee,  as  well  as  of  all  important  offi- 
cers appointed  temporarily,  must  be  made  by  the  Burschenschaft.  Those  not  pres- 
ent lose  their  votes ;  and  for  such  elections  no  fixed  number  of  voters  can  be  set. 
The  accounts  of  such  special  officers  are  also  to  be  submitted  to  the  Bursohentichaft. 

1 116.  The  Burschenschaft  may  act  either  through  assemblies  of  its  separate  sec- 
tions, or  through  general  oasemblies. 

JSectioM  qf  the  Btartekeneehaft, 

%  117.  The  whole  Burschenschaft  is  to  be  divided  into  twenty-one  sections,  which 
are  to  consult  and  vote  upon  propositions  to  be  lud  before  the  whole  body  for  de- 
cision. It  should  here  be  remarked,  that  in  such  decision,  it  is  not  the  votes  of 
the  sections,  but  those  of  the  individual  members  which  are  counted. 
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S  118.  The  munaging  board  oon»titateft  one  of  thetie  sections,  and  the  other  twenty 
■re  to  be  fonned  flrom  the  other  members  of  the  Bursohensohafti  as  follows : 

$  119.  At  the  beginning  of  each  half-year,  four  managers,  to  be  designated  by 
the  board,  shall  divide  the  members  into  four  groups,  according  to  their  standing; 
of  Candidates,  Old  Bnrschen,  Yonng  Burschen,  Foxes.  Each  of  those  four  groups 
thej  are  to  divide,  by  lot,  into  twenty  sections ;  so  that  an  equal  number  of  each 
standing  shall  be  in  each. 

{ISO.  If  new  members  are  admitted  into  the  Bursehenschaft  during  the  year, 
they  shall  be,  in  like  manner,  apportioned  to  the  sections  by  the  secretary  of  the 
eommittee. 

i  181.  Each  of  these  twenty  sections  shall,  by  lot,  seleot  a  committee-man  as 
manager,  who  shall  preside  over  its  meetings,  and  maintain  order  and  quiet  therein. 

1 123.  Each  section  shall  select,  fVom  among  its  own  number,  a  secretary,  who 
shall  have  charge  of  the  business-book  at  meeUngs,  shall  record  votes,  read  over  the 
proceedings  at  the  close  of  each  meeting,  and  subscribe  them,  titer  the  speaker. 

S  183.  In  the  absence  of  the  speaker,  the  secretary  shall  take  his  place,  the  papers 
to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  former. 

%  184.  The  speaker  must  have  the  constitution  before  him  during  the  sessions,  in 
order  to  refer  to  them  in  doubtful  cases,  and  espedally  in  order  to  assist  individuals 
in  the  knowledge  of  it. 

$  125.  The  meetings  of  the  sections  shall  be  held  as  often  as  is  necessary.  The 
manager  shall  call  together  the  members  of  it  by  public  handbills. 

%  186.  Any  one  absent  without  having  presented  to  the  manager  a  sufficient  ex- 
cu^  to  be  judged  of  by  him,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  eight  groschen ;  and  any  one  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  late,  sliall  pay  four  groschen. 

S  127.  No  meeting  shall  be  valid  where  there  are  not  present  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  section. 

§  123.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  section,  the  portion  of  the  constitution  relative 
to  it  must  be  read. 

MfeHngt  of  the  whole  BvrtehentchafU 

\  189.  The  meetings  of  the  Bursehenschaft  are  fbr  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  inform  it,  through  its  representatives,  of  whatever  occurrences  are  of  im- 
portance to  it. 

2.  To  submit  motions  to  it,  respecting  laws  or  other  matters. 

8.  To  bring  complaints  for  violations  of  duty  by  the  managing  board  or  com- 
mittee. 
4.  To  make  appointments  and  ojSer  complaints. 
6.  To  hold  consultations. 

6.  To  vote  upon  proper  matters. 

7.  To  elect  officers. 

8.  To  choose  new  members. 

$  180.  The  secretaries  of  the  managing  board  and  committee  must  read,  in  these 
meetings,  the  proceedings  of  those  bodies,  and  the  papers  connected  with  them. 

S  181.  The  flirst  meeting  in  the  half-year  must  be  held  within  a  fortnight  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  lectures.  The  choice  of  officers  must  be  made  at  this  and  a  sub- 
sequent meeting.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  after  this,  the  sections  relating  to 
meetings  and  to  taxes  must  be  read. 

$  182.  A  meeting  must  be  held,  usually,  every  fourteen  days,  and  special  ones  in 
nigent  cases. 

S  188.  The  call  to  these  meetings  is  to  be  by  a  public  notice  on  the  bulletin-board. 
Every  member  must,  therefore,  examine  the  bulletin-board  daily,  for  notices  re- 
specting the  Bursehenschaft.     These  notices  must,  however,  be  put  up  before 

9  A.1C. 
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§  184.  Any  one  not  attendJngr  at  the  time  indicated  bj  the  call  must  pay  a  fine  of 
eight  groAchen.  Exoases  must  be  laid  before  the  speaker  of  the  section,  who  is  to 
judge  of  their  snfficiency. 

S  185.  In  meetings,  the  members  sit  by  sections,  which  are  to  be  numbered  by  the 
manager,  who  will  mark  dolinquentB.  The  managing  board  will  sit  in  sight  of  the 
assembly,  and  the  committee  one  side  of  it. 

§  186.  Every  one  will  sit  in  the  meeting  with  uncovered  head.  Smoking,  and 
bringing  in  of  dogs  are  strictly  forbidden ;  as  are,  also,  all  conversation,  and  expres- 
sions of  approbation  or  displeasure. 

%  187.  For  the  sake  of  good  order,  it  is  necessary  that  all  should  remain  at  the 
meeting  until  the  dose  of  it.  Only  uiigent  excuses,  to  be  given  to  the  speaker,  can 
form  an  exception. 

%  188.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  the  speaker  has  called  to  order, 
the  meeting  shall  be  opened  with  a  song. 

§  189.  Quiet  and  order  must  be  observed  in  the  meetings.  The  speaker,  and  the 
managers  with  him,  are  to  maintain  the  same. 

$  140.  The  speaker  is  to  direct  the  order  of  business.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting,  he  is  to  announce  the  purpose  of  it. 

f  141.  Every  one  is  entitled  to  esjiress  his  sentiments  in  the  meeting,  being  only 
holden  to  do  so  in  a  manner  respectful  to  the  assembly. 

§  142.  Any  one  desiring  to  speak  must  stand  before  the  meeting,  and  turn  to- 
ward it ;  and  when  he  has  spoken,  return  to  his  place. 

1 148.  No  one  may  interrupt  another,  and  the  speaker  must  reprove  any  one 
doing  so. 

S  144.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  speaker  to  end  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
when  he  considers  enough  has  been  siud  upon  it.  But  he  can  not  forbid  any  one 
complained  of  Arom  setting  forth  his  grounds  of  justification,  even  if  he  considers 
it  inexpedient,  and  that  the  subject  has  been  sufficiently  discussed. 

1 145.  The  speaker  shall  close  the  meeting  after  inquiring  twice  whether  any  one 
desires  to  speak. 

$  146.  The  time  of  the  meeting  shall  not  be  unreasonably  prolonged.  Two,  or  at 
most,  three  hours  shall  be  the  rule.    Urgent  cases  may  justify  exceptions. 

S  147.  All  persons  being  bound  to  observe  a  proper  respect  for  the  meeting,  all 
insults  between  individuals  are  forbidden.  Any  person  insulted  shall  bring  the 
offense  to  the  notice  of  the  speaker,  who  shall  inquire  of  the  offender  whether  he 
intended  an  insult;  and,  if  such  was  the  cose,  he  shall  cause  him  to  retract  it,  and 
shall  administer  to  him  a  public  reprimand.  The  same  rule  shall  be  observed  in 
case  of  personalities  in  the  meetings  of  the  managing  board  or  of  the  committee,  or 
between  the  manager,  as  such,  and  the  audience.  And  the  same  rules  hold  good 
in  the  sections. 

Course  of  Butifiess, 

§  14S.  The  proceedings  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Bnrschenschaft  shall  be  as 
rapid  as  possible,  as  only  in  that  manner  can  active  life  be  maintained  in  the  Soci- 
ety.   The  following  rules,  as  to  details,  shall  be  observed : 

%  149.  All  matters  in  which  the  committee  must  concur  with  the  managing  board 
shall  be  laid  before  the  former  in  the  business-book  of  the  latter.  If  the  committee 
concurs,  the  decision  takes  effect,  unless  an  appeal  is  lodged  to  the  Burschenschafl 
within  three  days  after  its  announcement. 

S  150.  If  the  committee  does  not  concur,  the  matter  is  referred  back  to  the  board 
in  the  business-book  of  the  oommittee.  The  board  can  then  either  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  oommittee,  when  the  decision  takes  effect,  or  can  adhere  to.  its 
decision  as  first  made,  in  which  case  the  matter  will  be  submitted  to  the  next  as- 
sembly of  the  whole  Bonchenschaft. 
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f  151.  In  cteeisions  to  be  made  by  the  whole  BonoheDschftft,  the  folio wiDg  shall 
be  the  mode  of  prooeeding : 

%  15S  a.  Fint,  ia  motiona  for  new  laws  or  the  repeal  of  old  one8.  These  may  be 
made  either  by  individnala  or  by  the  managing  board.  In  the  former  case,  th^ 
motion  moat  be  laid  before  the  managing  b<terd  in  writing.  The  board  shall  pass 
it,  together  inth  ita  own  opinion,  over  to  the  oommittee,  whieh  shall  also  express 
an  opinion  upon  it.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Buraehenschaft  the  speaker  phall 
give  notioe  of  the  decision.  The  secretary  of  the  committee  shall  also,  in  this  meet- 
ing, cause  the  section  managers  to  enter,  in  their  section-reoord,  the  motion,  with 
the  opinions  of  the  boanl  and  the  committee. 

S  158  b.  No  motion  respecting  a  law  can  be  laid  before  the  whole  Society,  which 
15  not  pat  into  a  dear  and  legal  form  for  voting  on. 

i  158.  The  managers  of  the  aectiona  ahall  now  lay  the  motion  before  their  sec- 
tions for  conaaltation.  These  consaltationa,  being  a  preparation  for  the  general 
oonsaltation,  mast  be  completed  between  the  meeting  of  the  BurBchenscbaft  at 
which  the  subject  waa  introduced  and  the  next  one.  The  motion  will  then  be 
brought  before  the  latter. 

$  154.  The  motion  shall  be  voted  upon  in  the  sections.  Tliis  voting  must  be 
flnished  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  time  of  which  is  to  be  an- 
nounced by  the  speaker  of  the  committee,  in  the  proper  general  meeting.  At  such 
meeting  of  the  committee,  the  secretary,  to  whom  all  the  section  manasrers  must 
hand  in  their  business-books,  shall  enter  the  result  of  the  vote  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpoae,  which  he  shall  pasa  over  to  the  managing  board.  The  secretory  of 
the  managing  board  shall  then  enter  the  new  law,  or  the  repeal  or  alteration  of  the 
dd,  in  the  conatitution,  and  to  lay  it  before  the  next  general  meeting,  from  which 
time  it  goea  into  effect. 

S  155.  All  matters  coming  before  the  Burschenschaft  on  appeal,  whether  by  dis- 
agreement of  the  committee  and  managing  board,  or  on.  the  part  of  individuals, 
ahall,  in  like  manner,  be  announced  in  the  general  meeting  and  voted  on  in  the 
sections.  In  these  cases  the  voting  may  be  without  discussion ;  but  otherwise  the 
same  proceedings  are  had  as  in  the  case  of  new  laws.  The  result  of  the  vote  is  an- 
nounced, at  the  next  general  meeting,  by  the  managing  board.  What  is  decided  by 
the  Burschenschaft  takes  effect  from  it8  aunooncement  by  the  managing  board. 

1 156.  The  same  proceedings  are  to  be  liad  in  all  matters  which,  although  not  re- 
flpecting  laws,  atiU  come  before  the  Burschenschaft  for  decision  through  the  man- 
aging board. 

i  157.  If  one  voice  is  given,  at  the  call  of  the  speaker,  against  the  sending  of  letters 
kid  before  the  Burschenschaft,  the  question  shall  be  discussed,  and  decided  by  vote. 

S  158.  A  decision,  by  vote,  in  the  general  meeting,  may  be  had  upon  all  subjects 
not  admitting  of  delay. 

1 159.  Elections  shall  be  conducted  as  follows : 

1 160.  In  the  first  meeting  of  the  half-year,  the  speaker  of  the  past  half-year,  or 
another  of  the  managers,  alM  announce  that  a  new  election  is  to  be  held,  and  shall 
remind  the  members  of  the  duty  of  choosing  according  to  their  best  knowledge  and 
oonvictiona.  Ballots,  printed  for  the  purpose,  shall  then  be  distributed  to  the 
voters,  upon  which  they  shall  write,  with  a  clear  description,  the  names  of  their 
candidates,  without  subscribing  their  own  names:  that  is,  twelve  for  the  managing 
board  and  twenty-eight  for  the  committee. 

1 161.  On  a  day  immediately  following,  the  Burschenschaft  shall  convene  again. 
The  letters  of  the  alphabet  shall  then  be  distributed  to  fifty  members,  one  letter  to 
two.  The  speaker,  to  whom  shall  be  joined  a  committee-man,  for  assiAtance,  shall 
read  the  votes.  The  fifty  members  shall,  upon  their  word  of  honor,  observe  strictly, 
how  often  the  names  beginning  with  their  letters  occur.  The  votes  shall  then  be 
counted,  and  the  result  announced.    The  three  out  of  those  chosen  for  the  man.<ig- 
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in^  board  who  sliall  have  the  fewest  Totm  shall  be  the  candidates ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  seven  of  those  chosen  for  the  committee.  Votes  to  choose  those  members 
of  the  mnn Aging  board  who  are  actually  chosen  to  the  oommitteSi  shall  be  counted 
for  them  for  the  latter  place. 

To  avoid  irregularities,  any  one  may  have  the  ballots  preserved  for  reference  to 
the  time  of  the  announoemont,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Bunohenschaft,  and  may 
inform  of  any  such  irregularities. 

§  162.  In  case  of  an  equal  number  of  votes  for  several  candidates,  the  lot  shall  de- 
cide among  them ;  and  the  same  in  all  other  elections. 

%  168.  The  same  mode  of  election  shall  be  followed  in  filling  vacancies  in  the 
board  and  the  committee,  and  at  special  elections. 

§  164.  in  all  cases  where  delay  may  be  injurious  to  the  Bnrschensefaaft,  the 
managing  board,  alone,  shall  make  the  decision;  but  is  answerable  to  the  Bursch- 
enschaft  for  it. 

§  165.  During  vacations,  there  shall  be  formed,  from  any  managers  and  oommit- 
tee-men  remaining,  a  body,  to  consist  of  at  least  five  memben,  and  which,  if  mana- 
gers and  committee-men  can  not  be  found,  shall  complete  its  number  fW>m  any 
members  of  the  Burschenschaft  remaining  in  Jena.  In  important  cases,  this  body 
may  call  meetings  of  such  members  of  the  Buhtchenschaft  as  rem«n  in  Jena.  But 
any  decision  by  such  meeting  is  provisory  only,  and  becomes  binding  only  by  vote 
of  the  Burschenschaft 

$  166.  In  oil  matters  for  the  decision  of  which  those  not  members  of  the  Burscb- 
ensohaft  are  to  bo  called  on  to  act  together  with  it,  the  business  shall  be  introduced 
by  the  Burschenschaft  before  those  not  members  take  part  in  it.  The  meetings  of 
Burschen  are  to  be  conducted  under  the  same  forms  as  those  of  the  Burschenschaft. 

§  167.  When  any  decision  has  been  lawfully  made,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  the  managing 
board  to  enforce  the  fullest  and  most  punctual  obedience  to  it. 

Entbangs  into  and  Depabtvbs  non  ths  Bubscrkicsoiiait. 

Aeeeptanee  and  Entrance. 

§  168.  Every  student  at  this  place  may  present  himself  for  admission  into  the 
Burschenschaft. 
§  169.  Tiie  candidate  must  possess  the  following  qnalificattons : 

a.  He  must  be  a  German :  tiiat  is,  he  must  speak  German,  and  acknowledge  him- 
self a  German  by  nation. 

b.  He  must  be  a  Christian. 

c.  He  must  be  honorable :  that  b,  there  must  be  no  disgrace  attaching  to  him, 
either  as  a  citizen  or  as  a  Burscb. 

d.  He  must  belong  to  no  association  whose  laws  or  purpose  oonfliet  with  those  of 
the  Burschenschaft. 

e.  He  must  have  been  a  Bursch  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

$  170.  Burschen  wishing  to  enter  the  Burschenschaft  are  to  apply  to  the  secretary 
of  the  managing  board,  who  shall  record  their  surname  and  given  name,  place  of 
birth,  university  where  and  time  during  which  they  studied. 

§  171.  The  secretary  shall  read  the  names  of  such  candidates  at  the  meeting  of 
tho  Burschenschaft,  and  shall  post  them  up  at  the  Bumchen-honse.  These  steps 
are  to  enable  any  persons  having  objections  to  such  candidates  as  are  deficient  in 
any  of  tlie  above  requisites,  to  state  them  to  the  managing  board. 

S  172  a.  If  no  such  objection  is  made  within  fourteen  days,  the  oonstitution  shall 
be  read  to  the  candidates,  by  the  secretary ;  and  if,  upon  inquiry,  they  continue  in 
their  desire  to  enter  the  Burschenschaft  (silence  to  be  taken  as  an  affirmative),  they 
shall  be  admitted  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Burschenschaft. 

S  172  b.  If  any  objection  is  alleged  to  the  admission  of  a  new  member,  and  any 
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di^raoefbl  mattor  alleged,  the  Barsohenschoft  shall  decide,  by  vote,  upon  his  ad- 
misstoii. 

i  178.  The  proceedings  at  adtniiision  shall  be  as  follows : 

AAer  an  address  by  the  speaker,  to  the  candidates,  who  shall  be  seated  before  the 
assembly,  the  secretary  shall  read  to  them,  slowly  and  distinctly,  the  form  of  ad- 
mission ;  and  if  they  shall  answer  ^^Yes"  to  the  questions  therein,  they  sIiaU  give 
their  word  of  honor  to  the  speaker  to  observe  the  conditions  of  the  same. 

f  174.  The  form  of  admission  is  as  follows : 

"  You  stand  before  this  honorable  aasemlrfy  to  take  the  joyfal  vow  which  shall 
admit  yon  into  onr  midst.  I,  as  secretary;  ask  yon,  N.  N.,  in  the  name  of  the  Jena 
Bancchenschaft,  solemnly  and  publicly : 

**  Do  yon  recognize  the  sentiment  and  sphit  which  belong  to  the  provisions  of 
oar  consUtntion  f  Do  yon  recognize  the  sentiment  and  spirit  which  animate  our 
fundamental  principles,  and  give  them  power  and  form  ?  Do  you  acknowledge 
yourself  a  German  by  nationality ;  and  do  yon  acknowledge  that,  without  a  German 
life— without  a  profound  sympathy  in  the  weal  and  woe  of  our  fiitheriand— our 
Burschensclxaft  can  not  exi»t  for  its  purposes  f  Do  you  declare  that,  in  the  fhnda- 
mental  principles  of  the  Jena  Burschenschaft  you  And  your  own  prindples ;  that 
yon  will,  within  and  without  that  society,  with  your  body  and  life,  defend  the  prin- 
dples and  life  of  the  Burschenschaft;  and  that  as  with  the  Burschenschaft,  so  with 
the  German  people,  yon  win  stand  or  ftll  ?  Then  give  your  word  of  honor  to  the 
speaker.'* 

S  175.  By  giving  their  word  of  honor,  the  candidates  become  members  of  the 
Burschenschaft,  aud  are,  fVom  that  time  forward,  to  be  treated  as  sueh ;  and  are  at 
once  to  be  apportioned,  by  the  secretary  of  the  oommitteoi  to  the  sections. 

Dwntuaov  ibom  tbs  Bubschxnscoait. 

S  176.  A  member  of  the  Burschenschaft  ceases  to  be  such : 

a.  By  being  dismissed  by  the  Bursefaensehsft. 

b.  By  himself  seeking  a  dismission. 

c.  By  ceasing  to  be  a  student. 

%  177.  A  member  desirous  to  leave  the  Burschenschaft  must  make  written  apph- 
cation,  with  his  reasons,  to  the  managing  board. 

%  178.  The  request  having  been  granted  by  the  managing  board  and  the  commit- 
tee, and  having  been  Bignifled  to  him,  he  ceases  to  be  a  member. 

f  179.  Any  one  a  member  of  the  Burschenschaft  at  leaving  the  university,  re- 
mains an  honorary  member  of  it,  unless  himself  renouncing  meml)er8hip,  or  after- 
ward exduded  for  dishonorable  conduct. 

%  180  a.  Honorary  members  have  all  the  privileges  of  actual  members,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  enjoyed  by  one  not  a  student :  namely,  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Burschenschaft,  and  of  casUng  deliberative  votes ;  of  partidpating 
in  all  the  festivities  of  the  Burschenschaft,  Ac ;  also,  the  right  of  hospitality,  and 
other  aid  from  the  Burschenschaft,  so  fhr  as  they  can  give  it.  He  must,  however, 
also  undertake  all  the  responsibilities  which  the  ei^oyment  of  those  rights  implies. 

$180b.  All  those  leaving  Jena  as  members  of  the  Burschenschaft  ahall  be 
solemnly  dismissed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Burschensohaft  The  details  of  the 
occasion  shall  be  arranged  by  the  managing  board. 

"BMLkTsovB  OF  Individual  Mxmbkrs  to  thx  Bubsohxnsohaft  aitd  to  each  otbeb. 

BlOBIS  AND  DUTIXS. 

JRdaHan  to  the  BunehenBchaft. 

%  181.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  to  watch  over  the  honor  and  reputation  of 
the  Burschenschaft  as  over  his  own  honor ;  and  everywhere,  as  much  as  in  him 
ties,  to  promote  its  unity  and  prosperity. 
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S  18S.  Fall  and  punctual  obedience  to  all  the  laws  U  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Bursohenschaft ;  for  that  body  can  only  exist  as  a  whole,  and  accomplish  its 
purposes,  by  strict  order. 

§  188.  Every  member  unconditionally  recognizes  the  decisions  of  the  Burschen- 
sohaft  as  binding  laws,  whether  they  were  opposed  by  debate  and  vote  or  not. 

§  184.  Every  one  must  quietly  submit  to  whatever  punishment  may  be  inflicted 
upon  him  according  to  law. 

§  185.  Every  member  must,  so  fiir  as  time  and  oircumstanees  permit  him,  assist 
in  every  thing  directed  by  the  Bursohensohaft  as  a  whde. 

§  186.  Every  member  is  bound  to  assume  every  office  to  which  he  is  elected,  and 
all  its  rights  and  duties.  If  there  are  reasons  not  permitting  him  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office,  he  must  lay  tlie  evidence  thereof  before  the  managing  board 
for  examination ;  but  during  the  examination  he  must  perform  the  duties  of  the 
place,  since  his  election  renders  this  necessary. 

§  187.  Every  member  must  obey  the  officers  of  the  Bnrsohenschaft  so  long  as 
they  do  not  exceed  their  authority. 

§  188.  Enpecially  strict  obedience  is  due  to  the  decisions  of  the  managing  board 
and  of  the  committee,  unless  an  appeal  is  to  be  legally  brought  to  the  Burschen- 
sohaft 

§  189.  If  any  officer  has  exceeded  his  authority,  and  thereby  done  injustice  to 
any  one,  information  must  be  given  to  the  managing  board. 

%  190.  Every  member  is  bound  to  inform  the  managing  board  of  any  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution  or  code  of  customs ;  and  no  performance  of  this  duty  can 
subject  him  to  the  chaise  of  tale-telling. 

§  191.  Ail  members  are  bound  not  to  mention  publicly,  that  is.  In  the  preeence  of 
Philister,  any  matters  whose  publicity  might  be  dangerous  to  the  Bursohensohaft ; 
for,  though  that  body  is  by  no  means  a  secret  society,  it  can  not  proceed  entirely 
without  some  operations  not  public 

§  192.  Every  member  has,  in  all  circumstances,  the  fullest  right  to  the  most 
powerful  and  active  assistance  ttom  the  Burschenschaft  which  it  can  afford. 

BeUxUona  of  the  Member*  to  each  other. 

%  198.  The  relations  of  the  members  to  each  other  are  altogether  equal;  and  no 
appearance  of  gradation  of  rank  can,  at  any  time,  be  allowed. 

%  194.  All  difference  of  birth  is  put  entirely  out  of  the  account ;  and  every  mem- 
ber is  holden  to  consider  the  rest  as  his  brothers,  seeking  a  common  object  with 
him. 

§  195.  In  order  to  mark  the  closeness  of  their  bond  of  unity  and  brotherhood,  all 
the  members  shall  use,  to  each  other,  the  pronoun  *'  thou." 

§  196.  For  this  reason  every  member  is  bound,  in  duels,  to  obtain  a  second  and  a 
witness  firom  the  Buischensohaft. 

%  197.  The  only  difference  to  be  recognized  among  members  of  the  Burschen- 
Bchafb  is  that  which  greater  or  less  experience  naturally  occasions.  Accordingly, 
the  members  do  not  possess  deciding  votes  in  the  Burachenschaft  until  the  seoond 
half-year  of  their  life  as  students. 

S  198.  No  member  can  be  chosen  manager  until  the  third  half-year  of  his  student- 
life,  nor  committee-man  until  the  second. 

S  199.  But  these  distinctions  shall  not  occaiiion  any  younger  member  to  be  reck- 
oned inferior  to  an  older ;  for  it  is  only  individual  excellence,  not  years^  standing, 
which  can  bo  alleged  in  favor  of  members. 

VioLAnoN  OF  Laws. — Punibbhkntb. 

i  200.  The  Burschenschaft  shall  punish  in  its  capacity  as : 

1.  Upholder  of  the  code  of  customs ;  inasmuch  as  it  visits  with  a  penalty  every 
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tnfimction  of  the  code,  and  declares  the  loss  of  honor  or  "disgrace**  (verruf),  pro- 
noanoed  hy  the  code,  to  be  incurred  by  students  guilty  of  dislionorable  practices. 

f  SOL  S.  An  association ;  in  which  capacity  it  must  protect  itsolf  against  violations 
of  its  laws  by  members,  and  most,  for  that  pnrpose  exercise  its  judicial  authority 
over  them. 

S  202.  Punishments  for  violations  of  the  laws  of  tlie  Burschenschaft  are  either 
lines  or  loss  of  honor. 

S  208.  Fines  are  inflicted  for  unpnnctoiUity  at  meetings  and  at  the  fencing-room. 
Details  are  given  in  their  appropriate  places. 

S  204  a.  All  fines  mast  bo  paid  before  the  first,  of  the  following  month.  Any  one 
then  unable  to  pay  must  fix  a  term  of  payment,  upon  his  word  of  honor,  which 
roust  not  be  more  than  four  weeks. 

S  204  b.  Every  manager  of  a  section,  or  of  the  fencing-room,  is  bound  to  collect 
all  fines  doe,  and  is  holden  for  them  if  he  neglects  to  do  so ;  and  ho  must  hand  them 
over,  monthly,  to  the  treasurer. 

S  205.  Punishments  by  loss  of  honor  are  as  follows : 

1.  Admonition,  by  the  speaker,  for  neglect  of  duty. 

2.  Reproof  and  censure  in  proportion  to  the  fault. 

a.  Before  the  managing  board,  privately. 

b.  Before  the  same,  publicly. 

0.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Bursohenschaft. 

S  206.  The  speaker  shall  administer  all  reproofii,  after  they  are  approved  by  the 
managing  board ;  and  in  the  terms  which  he  uses  to  oharacterixe  the  fault  he  must  use 
no  insulting  expressions ;  for  *  judicial  offioer  can  not  be  supposed  to  intend  insult. 

1 207.  8.  Expulsion  ftrom  the  Bursohenschaft  may  take  plaoe  when  the  conduct  of 
a  member  has  rendered  him  unworthy  to  reooain  such :  that  is, 

a.  When  a  member  has  incurred  the  penalty  of  dingraoe ; 

b.  Or  when  he  has  committed  a  transgression  for  which  disgraqe  is  not  the 
proper  punishment 

1 208.  4.  Disgraoe  is  incurred  by  any  member  asserting  any  thing  disrespectful 
to  the  Bursohenschaft;  either  by  insulting  the  whole  Society,  or  the  managing 
board  and  oommittoe,  or  by  opposing  himself  to  the  decisions  of  the  Burschenscbaft. 

1 209.  All  these  punishments  are  either 

1.  Prescribed  by  law  for  fixed  oases  of  misconduct;  in  which  case  the  managing 
board  inflicts  them  as  prescribed ;  and  in  cases  where  it  does  not  recognize  an  ex- 
culpation as  sufficient,  an  appeal,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  may  be  brought  to  the 
Burschenschaft. 

i210.  Or, 

2.  No  fixed  cases  are  prescribed  for  their  Infliction.  In  such  case  the  managing 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  inflicts  admonition  or  reproof;  against 
whioh  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Bursohenschaft. 

S  211.  The  whole  Burschenschaft  must  decide,  by  mijor  vote,  upon  the  expulsion 
of  any  member,  at  the  instance  of  the  managing  board,  in  cases  where  the  laws  do 
not  expressly  prescribe  that  penalty. 

FnfAxon. — ^Tbbisubt. 

f  212.  The  managing  board  has  control  of  the  flnances. 
S  218.  The  sources  of  income  of  the  treasury  are  three : 

a.  Half-yearly  taxes. 

b.  Speoial  assessments. 

c.  Fines  accruing. 

1 214.  The  following  are  the  regulations  for  levying  taxes : 
%  215.  Every  member  must  pay  one  and  a  half  per  oent  of  his  income,  whose 
amount  he  must  state,  on  his  word  of  honor,  at  his  entranoe  into  the  Buiachen- 
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Bchaft ;  bat  those  havinfi^  an  annual  incomo  of  lem  than  a  hundred  tbalera  are  fVee 
ft'om  all  regular  taxes.  But  all  flree  tables  and  stipends  most  be  indaded  in  the 
stated  amonnt  of  yearly  income. 

S  216.  For  the  soke  of  good  order,  the  fixed  taxes  moat  be  paid  half-yearly,  in  ad- 
vance ;  and  the  last  day  of  May  for  the  summer  term,  and  the  last  of  December  for 
the  winter  term,  are  fixed  as  the  terms  at  or  before  which  every  member  must  pay. 
But  as  it  may  happen  that  members  may  be  unable  to  pay  at  that  time,  the  treasurer 
may  fix  a  further  term,  not  to  exceed  six  weeks  after  the  above,  at  which  such 
members  must  give  their  word  of  honor  to  pay. 

S  217.  Any  one  not  paying  at  the  fixed  time,  and  not  appointing  any  term  of  ex- 
tension, shall  be  expelled  from  the  Burschenschaft. 

$218.  At  payment,  every  member  shall  receive  a  voucher  from  the  treasurer. 

§  219.  In  order  that  no  blameworthy  carelessness  may  subject  any  member  to  the 
penalty  of  disgrace  for  a  breach  of  his  word  of  honor,  this  law  relating  to  taxes  shall 
be  read  in  the  first  regular  Burschen  meeting  of  each  half-year,  and  the  speaker 
shall,  at  such  time,  remind  the  assembly  of  the  obligations  of  the  word  of  honor. 

S  220.  Special  taxes,  when  necessary,  shall  be  laid  by  the  managing  board,  and 
assented  to  by  the  Burschenschaft.  These  taxes  must  be  paid  by  every  member, 
even  by  those  having  less  than  a  hundred  thalers  income.  Such  taxes,  when  small 
shall  fall  equally  upon  all  members ;  but,  if  of  importance,  shall  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  income.  The  latest  term  allowed  for  their  payment  shall  be  fixed,  on 
the  word  of  honor,  at  fourteen  days  after  consent  by  the  Burschenschaft ;  but  for 
taxes  falling  heavily  on  individuals,  they  may  be  permitted  a  further  respite. 

FxKoxKo  A2n>  cram  ExxBoms. 
Fmeinff-room, 

S  221.  The  Bursoheuschaft  shall  have  a  fencing-room  for  its  own  nse. 

S  222.  Every  member  of  the  Burschenschaft  is  bound  to  attend  at  the  room  four 
times  a  week,  on  fixed  days,  and  at  fixed  hours.  Exceptions  can  only  be  made  in 
fkvor  of  those  in  their  last  half-year,  or  those  whose  circumttances  make  it  impos- 
sible, of  which  proof  must  be  laid  before  the  managing  board. 

§  228.  Every  member  has  the  right  to  require  fencing  pracUce ;  and  every  one 
who  can  fence  is  bound  to  do  so. 

$  224.  Every  member  must  keep  his  fencing  apparatus  in  good  order,  that  there 
may  be  no  intermission  in  the  practicing. 

%  225.  Any  one  injuring  the  fencing  apparatus  of  another,  is  bound  to  have  It,  at 
once,  put  in  good  order  agsin,  and  the  possessor  is  not  thereby  to  lie  under  the  ao- 
eusation  even  of  the  shadow  of  selfishness. 

S  226.  All  instruction  ftt>m  any  third  party  is  forbidden ;  and  only  the  master 
shall  instruct  the  scholars. 

S  227.  At  the  designated  hours,  managers  shall  have  charge  of  the  fencing-room, 
shall  keep  it  in  order,  make  out  lists  of  delinquents,  and  collect  fines. 

§  228.  Further  details  shall  be  left  to  the  managing  board,  who  shall  determine 
them  half-yearly,  in  the  fencing  regnlaUons* 

OjfmnatUct. 

§  229.  The  gymnasium  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Burschenschaft.  All  far- 
ther details  and  arrangements  shall  be  made  by  those  exercising,  with  reference  to 
the  exercises. 

S  280.  A  manager  shall  always  sit  in  the  council  for  gymnastics. 

%  281.  The  regulations  for  exercising  shall  be  laid,  by  the  gymnastic  council,  be- 
fore the  managing  board  and  committee  for  approval.  If  this  is  withheld,  they  must 
be  changed,  unless  the  gymnastic  council  choose  to  prooeed  entirely  without  con- 
nection with  the  Burschenschaft.  The  maintenance  of  the  regulations  approved  by 
that  body,  is  guaranteed  by  it 
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S  232.  In  winter,  the  swinging  ezercwes  shsll  be  practiced  in  the  fenolng-rooms, 
at  hoois  when  they  will  not  interfero  with  the  fencing. 

BUBSCHKN-HOUBE. 

S  288.  As  a  common  Banichen-boiuie  is  a  principal  means  of  closer  union,  har- 
mony, and  social  interoonrse,  it  is  incambent  upon  every  member  to  frequent  it  as 
much  as  possible. 

$  284.  It  is  the  dnty  of  the  managing  board  to  provide  such  a  ope,  and  to  fit  it 
npproperly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students.  .    ^,  it^  ^ 

S  285.  All  festivities  relative  to  the  Barschensobaft  shall  be  hel(4ln  ()i%Bur0chen- 
house,  if  there  ia  room  sofficient.  un  j- 

S  236.  .All  public  meetings  of  the  managing  board,  committee,  and  Burschen- 
echafl  shall  be,  if  possible,  held  at  the  Burschen-liouse. 

i  287.  Above  all  things,  a  retiring-room  must  be  provided  at  the  Barschen-house, 
and  kept  in  good  order. 

$  288.  That  the  Bnrachen-hoase  may,  at  all  times,  be  in  good  reputation,  every 
member  pledgee  himself,  upon  his  word  of  honor,  to  the  regular  payment  of  the 
landlord. 

PUBUO  FsBTIVmBB. 

I  239.  Public  festivities  by  stadenta  are  either : 

a.  By  the  Burschenschaft,  and  therefore  general ;  or, 

b.  By  individuals ;  in  which  case  the  details  of  arrangements,  as  fur  as  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  Burschenschaft,  are  entirely  leCb  to  the  undertakers. 

§  240.  The  Burschenschafl  shall  arrange  commerces,  festive  processions,  funer- 
als, «&e. 

S  241.  Begular  commerces  sliall  be,  a  Fox  commerce,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
half-year ;  a  commerce  at  the  change  in  the  protectorate,  and  a  furowell  commerce 
at  the  end  of  thelialf-year.  The  manager  of  tlie  BurAchen-house  may,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  board,  arrange  as  many  smaller  commerces  as  he  chooses. 

$  242.  Further  details  relative  to  the  commerces  shall  be  contained  in  the  com- 
merce regulations,  which  the  manager  shall  give  out  half-yearly. 

S  248.  Great  and  general  festivals  shall  bo  celebrated  as  follows : 

On  the  16th  of  June,  in  memory  of  the  founding  of  our  Burschenschaft  and  of 
the  battle  of  Belle  Alliance;  also  as  a  memorial  festival  of  all  the  ft'aternity  of 
Borschenschaften ;  and  the  18th  of  October,  by  this  Burschenschaft,  unless  cele- 
brated by  the  general  meeting  of  all  the  Burschenschafts,  in  memory  of  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  and  of  the  first  union  of  all  the  German  Burschen  in  the  General  German 
Burschenschaft. 

§  244.  The  Bursohensehaft  must  order  other  special  festivities. 

S^45.  The  details  of  such  festivals  shall  be  left  to  the  managing  board,  with  con- 
sent of  the  committee,  as  shall  the  designation  of  the  officers  of  them.  Managers 
and  committeemen  have  a  prior  right  to  be  appointed  such  officers. 

S  246.  Every  member  is  bound  to  take  part  in  all  the  festiviUea  of  the  Burschen- 
schaft, aa  fiir  aa  possible,  and  to  observe  the  regulations  made  for  order  on  such 
occasions. 

VI.  AjiSWERS  OV  THE  GxXKAN  IjNIVXBSmia  TO  THX  JXNA  BUBSOHXNSOBAFT. 

BxRLur,  Augftst  25,  1817. 
GumKe : — 

Dear  Brothers :— We  will  willingly  contribute,  according  to  our  ability,  to  the 
festival  of  October  18.  Many  of  our  number  have  already  departed ;  but  we  shall 
tend  some  deputiea  to  the  Wartbnrg,  and  shall  inform  all  the  students  here,  in 
order  that  any  one  who  desires  it  may  be  present.  A  song  will  be  sent  aa  soon  as 
poamble.    And  so  adieu. 
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EblanoiN|  AogoBt  28, 1S17. 

Dear  Friends :— On  the  19th  of  Aaji^ust  we  received  your  moet  welcome  invitation 
to  the  Wortburg.  In  regard  to  this  festival  of  October  18th,  we  are  profoundly  de- 
lighted tliat  the  wish  which  we  entertained,  even  before  it  occurred  to  yon,  is  al- 
ready fulfilled.  We  think  it  altogether  good  and  judicious  to  have  ohoeen  the  18th 
of  October  instead  of  the  Sl'st,  for  the  time  when  the  Qerman  Burachen  fh>m  moAt 
of  the  German  Universities  are  to  learn  to  know  and  love  each  other ;  and  the  order 
of  exercises,  also^  seems  to  us  judidously  arranged,  as  not  only  providing  for  our 
o^n  enjo^^ent^'^Bursohen,  but  as  not  neglecting  the  wonhipof  Gh>d,  whose  ble9*s- 
ing  is  the  fir»it  requisite  to  all  that  is  good.  Your  friendly  invitation  is  right  wel- 
come to  us,  arid  several  of  us  will  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  aocepiing  it ;  we 
only  hope  most  earnestly  that  a  sirpilar  one  has  been  sent  to  all  the  Bnrscfaen  of  our 
country,  in  order  that  perhaps  a  larger  number  from  among  us  may  clearly  demon- 
strate and  comprehend  the  great  and  glorious  raovementti  now  in  progress  on  Ger- 
man  land,  and  among  German  Bnrschen ;  of  which  we  can  certainly  afford  no 
sufficient  representation. 

If  any  one  shall  be  found  among  us  able  to  furnish  a  song  for  the  festival,  wo  will 
send  it  to  you  as  early  as  possible. 

In  pleasure  at  the  coming  gathering. 

Gxss^EN,  September  8, 1817. 

Friends  and  Brothers :— Your  friendly  invitation  to  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee 
of  the  Keformation  was  welcome  to  us ;  and  wo  oonnt  much  upon  this  unitod  fei$ii- 
val  to  promote  the  uniting  together  of  the  various  German  Univei«ities. 

According  to  the  plan  .proposed,  all  of  our  number  who  will  take  part  in  the  fes- 
tival, will  be  in  Eisenach  on  the  17th  of  October. 

We  all  find  the  arrangementii  for  the  fostlvsd  appropriate  and  good ;  and  certainly 
no  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  its  liberal  and  magnanimous' spirit  Bnt  you 
will,  without  doubt,  agree  wiih  us,  that  at  thiji  celebration  in  remembrance  of  so 
uoblo  a  deed  of  a  free  spirit,  any  powerfully  spoken  word  for  our  fatherland  and 
union  in  it,  must  do  good.  To  this  end  wo  are  of  opinion  that  no  one  who  feels 
himself  impelled  thereto,  should  be  prevented,  either  by  previous  arrangements  or 
any  other  means,  from  delivering  his  views  in  a  public  address.  There  will  be  suf- 
ficient time,  after  the  close  of  the  festivities  to  which  you  have  invited  us,  which 
can  not  be  bettor  occupied. 

Whether  any  song  will  be  received  ft^m  us,  we  can  not  inform  yon  in  advance, 
as  it  depends  on  certain  individuals,  who  will  care  for  the  seasonable  sending  of  it 
to  you. 

OSnTNosiv,  Augnst  22, 181^. 
In  relation  to  the  friendly  invitation  to  a  general  festival  of  Burschen,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  at  the  Wartbnrg,  we  are  very  muoh  pleased  with  it ;  and  believe  it  will 
be  universally  reoognbed  as  very  expedient  for  the  Burschen  of  the  various  Gerrnun 
Universities,  an  opportunity  being  given,  to  beoome  acquainted  with  each  other. 
For  this  purpose  we  shall  send  a  number  of  representatives,  and  as  many  other 
Burschen  will  be  present  as  shall  be  able.  To  that  end  we  shall  seek  to  make  this, 
our  resolution,  known,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  remaining  Burschen. 

Hkxdklbebo,  September  6, 1817. 
Grxxtino,  and  a  Gsbxam  obasp  or  thb  hand  : — 

Dear  Friends  and  BroUiers : — ^We  have  been  so  muoh  oooupied  with  various  mat- 
ters as  to  be  unable  to  return  an  earlier  answer  to  your  woloome  letter.  Do  not, 
therefore,  be  vexed  at  this  somewhat  late  answer,  as  it  was  rendered  necessary  by 
external  circumstances ;  and  receive  the  assurance  of  our  truest  love  and  solicitude 
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for  yoor  welfiire.  May  hearen  bless  oar  anited  eDcleavora  to  form  one  people,  filled 
with  paternal  and  brotherly  virtues,  and  whose  love  and  harmony  may  make  up  for 
mntoal  weaknesses  and  faults.  We  rodprooate  your  Qerman  goodness  of  heart 
with  like  feelings,  and  hope  that  by  means  of  those  who  shall  follow  our  example, 
this  divine  union  will  be  destroyed  by  no  dissension. 

The  invitation  to  Eisenach,  for  October  18th,  has  exceedingly  pleased  us.  This 
appropriate  and  lofty  festiva],  the  birthday  of  faith  and  of  f^edom,  will  be  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  love  for  us.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  our  much-be- 
loved  brethren  have  departed  in  various  directions ;  some  home,  and  some  to  other 
universities.  This  will  deprive  us  of  many  ornaments,  and  you  of  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  them.  But,  of  those  who  remain,  a  part  will  come  without  fail ;  who  are 
delighted,  in  advance,  with  this  glorious  ftotivd,  and  with  the  personal  brotherhood 
of  those  of  congenial  minds. 

In  case  any  songs  should  be  composed  by  us,  we  will  forward  them  to  you. 

Lxirae,  August  80, 1817. 
FBncxDLT  OBZxnxo: — 

Dear  Brothers:— Tou  here  receive  the  required  answer  to  your  iKendly  letter  of 
the  11th  of  this  month,  in  which  you  advise  us  of  your  intention  to  celebrate,  in  a 
festive  manner,  the  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  in  connection  with  the  festival  of 
the  battle  of  Leipzig,  on  the  18th  of  October,  at  the  Wartbuig,  near  Eisenach,  and 
invite  us,  in  a  friendly  manner,  to  this  celebration.  The  worthy  celebration  of  a 
time  in  many  respects  so  memorable  and  inspiring  to  every  German,  and  the  pro« 
posed  festive  assembly  therefor,  of  so  many  Qerman  Burschen,  has  our  entire  ap- 
probation, and  we  thankfully  accept  your  invitation.  Only,  we  are  grieved  that  we 
can  not  answer  it  as  numerously  as  we  should  have  wished,  because  the  18th  of 
October  comes  in  our  vacation,  when  nearly  all  of  our  students  have  left  Leipzig, 
most  of  them  having  gone  home,  perhaps  to  the  furthest  province  of  Saxony.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  a  general  assembly  of  82d  August,  determined,  '*  to  send  a  depu- 
tation of  from  four  to  six  Burschen  to  Eisenach  on  the  18th  of  October  of  this  year, 
in  the  name  of  the  Leipzig  Burschen,  to  take  part  in  the  gathering  of  the  Burschen 
of  all  the  German  Universities,  who  are  to  assemble  there  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee 
of  the  Beformation  and  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig.'' 

Our  deputies,  and  the  other  Leipzig  atudents  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  celebra- 
tion will,  agreeably  to  your  wish,  be  in  Eisenach  on  the  17th  of  October.  We  will 
also  provide  that  a  song  appropriate  to  the  day  shall  be  composed  and  sent  in  good 
aeason. 

Uoping  that  we  have  thus  satisfied  your  wishes,  we  bid  you  fiirewell. 

Mabbubo,  September  2, 1817. 

To  £LL  OUB  BSOTHXBS  AND  FbIXNOS  AT  JxZTA,  A  TOBNDLT  OBBSHNa  : — 

Even  before  we  received  your  invitation,  several  of  our  Burschen  had  determined 
to  celebrate  the  18th  of  October,  the  day  of  so  many  new  institutions,  at  the  memo- 
rable Wartburg.  For  this  reason  we  have,  with  the  mure  pleasure,  accepted  your 
invitation,  and  have  determined,  in  any  case,  to  send  some  deputies  (whom,  how- 
ever, the  favorable  opinion  of  such  a  Burschen  festival  will  canse  to  be  attended  by 
several  companions),  to  this  gathering  of  the  German  Burschen.  We  hope  that  the 
tpirit  of  German  patriotism  and  iVeedom  will  prevail,  and,  treading  down  all  party 
spirit,  will  insure  us  a  prosperous  issue. 

We  wish  yon  all  good  fortune. 

BoBTOcx,  September  2, 1817. 
SoHMOixn,  GBNTUEMXir: — 

We  have  received  your  friendly  letter  of  August  11th,  and  hasten  to  send  you 
our  answer. 
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VI.  "  Dr.  Bahrdt  wrra  tbs  Iron  Forehead  ;  or,  the  German  Union  aoainct 

ZlM3CER3fANN/' 

(From  the  UoiyenAl  Oemuui  Library,  vol  112,  jwrt  1,  ji.  218,  Jec.) 

**  Of  the  work  itaelf  we  bIiaII  say  nothing.  All  Germany  is  agreed  that  it  was  a 
abameful  blemish  upon  German  literatare,  and  surpassed  every  thing  that  could 
be  imagined  for  oontemptibleness  and  malignant  defami^tion.  The  most  completely 
shameful  and  entirely  unpardonable  invention  of  all,  was  placing  the  name  of  Herr 
Von  Knigge  upon  the  title-page  of  this  lampoon  as  its  author.  Any  one  capable  of  per- 
mitting himself  this  base  contrivance  must  have  destroyed  all  his  own  appreciation  of 
honesty.  Not  only  to  print  the  most  outrageous  calamnies,  the  most  vulgar  insults, 
but  to  publish  the  name  of  an  innocent  man  as  author  1    This  was  going  very  far  !** 

'*Tho  work  "£ahrdi  toUh  the  Iron  Forehead,'*^  excited,  everywhere,  tiie  greatest 
displeasure.  So  much  susceptibility  to  houor  and  honesty  was  left  in  Gcnnany, 
that  sudi  a  vulgar  attack  upon  respectable  people,  must,  of  necessity,  be  every- 
wliere  abhorred.  This  composition  was,  moreover,  of  such  an  atrocious  nature 
that  curiosity  was  excited  as  to  where  it  could  have  originated.  Still,  the  author 
would,  perhaps,  not  have  become  known,  and  this  vile  production  would  have  sunk 
still  sooner  into  the  profound  oblivion  where  all  such  contemptible  and  vulgar  writ- 
ings soon  sink,  had  not  a  remarkable  judicial  investigation  (by  the  Hanoverian  Chan- 
cery of  Justice),  been  set  on  foot  to  discover  the  aiiUior.* 

**This  commission,  little  by  little,  found  out  that  the  lampoon  was  printed  at 
Graiz,  in  Voigtland.  This,  of  courne,  led  to  tracing  the  per»on  from  whom  the 
publisher  received  the  manuscript.  At  this  point  Von  Kotzebue,  to  conceal  himself, 
had  recourse  to  a  means  of  protection  which  no  man  could  have  permitted  himself 
.  to  use,  unless  ho  had  already  issued  so  shameful  a  lampoon  upon  so  many  reputable 
persons.  That  is,  he  undertook  to  help  himself  out  with  a  threefold  false  testimony. 
Counselor  Schultz,  of  Mietau,  having  been  in  Weimar  at  the  same  time  with  Von 
Kotzebue,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  engaged  the  engraving  of  the  vignette,  which 
was,  in  itself,  good  enough,  with  the  copperplate  engraver  Lips,  and  caused  his  sec* 
retary  to  transcribe  the  MS.  He  gives  his  word  that  he  received  it,  and  returned  it, 
together  with  the  copy,  unread ;  a  statement  which  the  circumstances  render  proba- 
ble. A  traveler  accidentally  saw  a  copy  of  the  engraving  in  the  possession  of  Herr 
Lips,  and  this  gentleman,  who  was  wholly  innocent  in  the  matter,  and  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  purpose  of  tlie  vignette,  mentioned,  incidentally,  by  whom  it  had 
been  put  into  his  hands.  This  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Kotzebue,  who  feared  a 
judicial  summons  to  Mietau,  which  he  afterward  did,  in  fact,  receive.  He  therefore 
wrote  in  great  trouble,  to  Herr  Councilor  Schultz,  requesting  him,  if  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  testify,  not  to  tell  the  truth,  but  to  state  that  he  had  received  his 
commission  from  Herr  Ganger,  a  bookseller  in  Dorpat.  He  added  the  assurance 
tliat  he  would  furnish  him  an  ante-dated  letter  from  this  Herr  Ganger,  in  which  the 
affur  should  be  put  into  his  hands  accordingly,  and  this  letter  he  was  to  lay  before 
the  court  as  testimony.  This,  therefore,  constituted  a  double  false  witness.  But 
not  content  with  this,  he  prevailed  upon  a  man  in  Reval  (by  means  best  known  to 
liimself),  by  the  name  of  Schlegel,  to  state  that  he  was  the  author  of  ^^Bahr<U  with 
the  Iron  JFbrehead,^^  and  to  authenticate  this  falsehood  to  be  the  truth  by  declaring  it 
before  an  imperial  notary  public.  This  fiilse  explanation  is  printed  in  No.  14  of  the 
work,  and  lias  appended  the  act  of  the  imperial  notary  before  whom  Schlegel  de- 
clared tliis  falsehood  true." 

*  This  wss  eaosed  by  the  Hanoverian  Klockenbrlng,  who  bad  been  vilely  attacked  in  the 
work.  Tbls  writer,  **  who  had  been  a  deserving  servant  to  the  Hanoverian  government,  and  f 
nscfbl  author,  waa  eo  mnch  affected  by  the  attack  as  to  fall  into  a  dangerous  mental  eondldoik. 
*Woe  to  the  author,*  says  the  writer  in  the  Unitereal  German  Library,  ^who  has  upon  hM 
conaoience  such  consoqaeneea  from  hia  writings.*  ^ 
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''  But  the  affiiir  did  not  tnke  the  turn  which  Von  Kotzehuo  intended.  In  ^pite  of 
the  noturial  ini»trumeut  no  one  wa»  deceived,  for  a  moment,  into  thinking  Sclile^el 
the  author  of  the  pasquinade.  It  was,  indeed,  stated  in  tlie  Jena  OautU  of  Litera- 
ture (SolUcgel  had  studied  at  Jena),  that  he  was  not  capable  of  producing  the  work. 
Councilor  Schultz  had  al8o  already  indignantly  refuved  the  request  that  hd  would 
bear  false  witness.  To  prove  his  intention,  be  sent  the  original  letter,  in  which 
Von  Kotxebne  had  asked  him  to  be  gnilty  of  this  crime,  to  a  friend,  and  related,  in 
a  letter  to  him,  the  true  connse  of  the  affair  from  the  beginning.  lie  requested  this 
friend  to  permit  any  person  to  whom  those  letters  could  be  interesting,  to  read  them. 

"But  Kotzebuo  found  that  all  these  base expedientA  would  not  avail  him,  and  he 
finally  decide<l,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1791,  to  declare,  publidj*,  in  the  newdpa- 
pers,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  scandalous  production." 

VII.  SaBSTANCB   OF  THE    TUBINOEN  **  STATUTES  FOR  THE  FOBXATION  OF  A  StUDEKTS' 

CoMairTTEK."* 

"  These  statute?  recognize  order,  quiet,  and  good  monUs,  as  properly  required  of 
the  students,  especially  by  means  of  voluntary  co-operation  on  their  own  part,  and 
in  particular  on  the  part  of  such  of  their  number  as  have  the  confidence  of  all.  The 
subtttantial  part  of  them  is  a^  follows : 

"The  committee  consists  of  fifteen  members,  chosen  fVeely  fi'om  the  whole  body 
of  students.  Its  duties  are,  to  communicate  the  wishes  of  the  students  to  the  aca- 
demical authorities,  and  to  consult  with  them  as  to  the  practicability  and  mode  of 
accomplishing  them.  In  case  of  any  injury  to  any  student,  as  such,  they  are  to  ap- 
ply to  the  authorities  for  a^si^tance.  If  the  disciplinary  authorities  have  occasion 
to  give  warnings  to  the  students,  it  reports  them  to  the  committee,  that  it  also  may 
give  a  warning.  In  case  of  severer  punishments,  also,  the  fact  is  to  be  communi-' 
cated  to  the  committee,  that  they  may  state  any  grounds  of  mitigation.  A  later  or- 
dinance, of  December  21,  provides  that,  on  occasions  of  investigations,  where  pun- 
ishment is  to  be  inflicted,  the  committee  of  students  is  to  be  advised,  not  of  the 
flr^t  information  received,  but  of  the  result  of  the  investigation ;  that  it  may  allege 
any  matters  in  mitigation. 

"  The  committee  is  also  entitled  to  lay  before  the  university  authorities  any  pro- 
posals from  the  acceptance  of  which  it  may  anticipate  improved  results  from  the 
university  course.  It  is  under  the  protection  of  the  university  authorities  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties,  and  any  injuries  to  a  member  of  it  are  to  be  punished 
with  double  severitv. 

**  Every  member  of  the  committee  binds  himself  to  sot  a  good  example  of  obedi- 
ence of  the  laws,  and  to  labor  to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  associates  in  morals 
and  honor.  The  committee  is  bound  to  assist  in  repairing  breaches  of  the  public 
peace;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  authorities,  to  uphold,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  the 
means  used  to  restore  order.  It  is  to  use  its  power  to  compose  enmiUcs  between 
students,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  oppose  every  attempt  of  one  student  to  insult 
another,  or  unlawfully  to  vindicate  himself.  Every  member  is  also  bound  to  warn 
his  fellow-students  against  any  association  of  a  secret  character,  or  avoiding  pub- 
licity, and  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  joining  with  any  such 
association.  If  any  evident  disturbers  of  peace  among  the  students  make  their  ap- 
pearance, or  persons  whose  actions  render  them  unworthy  the  name  of  students,  the 
committee  is  bound,  after  trying  the  virtue  of  admonitions,  to  inform  the  academical 
authorities  of  them." 


^l■^ 
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y.  JAMES  MCGILL  AND  TEE  UNITERSIH  OF  MCQILL  COLLEGE. 

MONTREAL. 
IT  J.  W.  DAWSON,  LL.   D. 


In  the  British  American  colonies  there  have  been  few  founders  of 
educational  institutions.  This  maj  have  arisen  in  part  from  the  raritj 
of  ample  fortunes,  in  part  perhaps  from  the  tendency  of  amassers  of 
wealth  in  colonies  to  regard  the  land  of  their  paternity  rather  than 
that  of  their  adoption  as  their  countr}%  but  more  than  all  from  the 
incessant  demands  which  the  material  progress  of  new  countries 
makes  on  the  capital  of  their  inhabitants.  The  gentleman  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has  hitherto  been  the  most 
eminent  exception  to  this  general  statement,  and  deserves,  on  that 
account,  honorable  mention  among  American  founders.  But  great 
though  the  benefits  are,  which  he  has  conferred  upon  his  country,  his 
life  was  one  of  those  which,  in  their  quiet  and  uneventful  tenor, 
afford  few  materials  for  biography ;  and  I  can  but  present  on  this 
subject  a  very  few  facts  and  dates,  for  some  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  a  valuable  series  of  articles  on  the  colleges  of  Canada,  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Chauveau,  in  the  ^  Lower 
Canada  Journal  of  Education^ 

James  McGill  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  the  6th  October, 
1744,  and  received  his  early  training  and  education  in  that  country. 
Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  emigrated,  when  a  young  man,  to 
the  new  world,  in  search  of  fortune.  He  settled  in  Montreal,  and 
engaged  successfully  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1776  he  married  a 
lady  of  French  parentage,  the  widow  of  a  Canadian  gentleman,  and 
whose  father  had  held  some  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  colony. 
His  long  residence  in  Montreal,  his  integrity,  public  spirit,  and  prac- 
tical good  sense,  gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  was  elected  the  representative  of  Montreal  in  the  provincial  legis- 
lature, and  was  subsequently  appointed  a  member  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  councils.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  acted  as  a  colonel 
and  brigadier-general  of  militia.  His  contemporaries  describe  him 
as  a  man  of  large  and  liberal  heart,  social  and  public  spirited  in  dis- 
position, of  moderate  ability,  but  of  sound  practical  judgment,  and 
extensive  information.  He  died  in  Montreal,  on  the  19th  December, 
1813,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years. 

27  ot  having  any  children,  he  had  determined  to  devote  a  large  portion 
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of  his  fortune  to  some  object  of  benevolence  connected  mih  his 
adopted  country ;  and  in  bis  last  will,  made  two  years  before  his  de- 
cease, he  set  apart  his  beautifuUy'^ituated  estate  of  Burnside,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Montreal  mountain,  with  a  sum  of  £10,000,  for  the 
foundation  of  a  university,  one  of  the  colleges  of  which  was  to  be 
named  the  McGill  College.  The  management  of  the  endowment  was 
to  be  confided  to  a  public  board,  then  recently  established  by  act  of 
Parliament  and  named  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of 
Leaning,  the  function  of  which  was  the  management  of  all  schools 
and  institutions  of  royal  foundation,  and  of  estates  or  property  de- 
voted to  educational  uses,  and  the  establishment  of  free  schools 
throughout  the  province.  Mr.  McOilPs  bequest  was  to  take  effect  on 
condition  that  there  should  be  erected,  within  ten  years,  on  the  estate 
of  Burnside,  "  a  university  or  college  for  the  purposes  of  education 
and  the  advancement  of  learning  in  this  province,  with  a  competent 
number  of  professors  and  teachers  to  render  such  establishment  effect- 
ual and  useful  for  the  purposes  intended.".  In  the  interim  the  proper- 
ty was  left  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  were  the  Hon.  James  Rich- 
ards, James  Reid,  Esq.,  Rev.  John  Strachan,  and  James  Dunlop,  Esq. 

Unfortunately,  the  relatives  of  Mr.  McGilFs  widow  were  induced 
to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  will,  and  a  protracted  litigation  ensued, 
which  was  not  terminated  till  1835;  though  in  1829  the  landed 
pro^^erty  had  been  surrendered,  and  in  the  same  year  the  college  was 
formally  organized  under  a  royal  charter  which  had  been  obtained  in 
1821,  in  anticipation  of  the  issue  of  the  dispute  respecting  the  en- 
dowment. The  board  of  royal  institution  had  been  constituted  in 
1818.  Under  the  charter,  the  governor  of  Lower  Canada,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Upper  Canada,  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  the  chief 
justice  of  Montreal,  the  chief  justice  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
principal,  were  ex -officio  governors  of  the  college,  and  were  to  elect 
its  officers,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  fellows  to  constitute  the  cor- 
poration of  the  university,  for  the  framing  of  its  statutes  and  general 
management  of  its  affairs.  The  royal  institution  was  to  retain  a  vis- 
itorial  authority. 

Under  this  constitution,  the  college  entered  on  its  existence  with 
much  apparent  vigor  and  promise  of  success.  The  opening  ceremony 
was  held  in  Burnside  House,  the  former  residence  of  tlie  founder,  and 
was  largely  attended.  The  inaugural  addresses  of  the  principal  and 
other  officers,  were  characterized  by  a  broad  and  liberal  spirit  and 
practical  good  sense,  which  augured  well  for  the  success  of  the  infant 
institution.  The  feculty  of  arts,  as  organized  on  this  occasion,  con- 
sisted of  the  principal  and  two  professors ;  and  on  the  day  of  the 
inauguration  an  important  addition  waa  made  to  the  university,  by 
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the  union  with  it  of  the  Montreal  Medical  Institute,  as  its  faculty  of 
medicine.  This  institution  had  already  four  professors  and  an  estab- 
lished reputation.  Dr.  Holmes,  now  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  med- 
icine, was  one  of  these  professors,  and  is  the  only  officer  of  that  date 
who  remains  in  connection  with  the  university. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  fortunes  of  similar  efforts 
elsewhere,  the  prospects  of  the  young  university  were  soon  overcast, 
and  it  had  to  struggle  through  a  long  period  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
Mr.  McGill  had  given  his  endowment  under  the  expectation  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  several  years  before 
his  decease,  and  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  no  doubt  had  a  part, 
large  grants  of  public  land  would  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  royal  institution  to  supplement  his  bequest,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  interests  of  education.  This,  however,  the  legis- 
lature failed  to  do,  and  for  a  long  time  the  McGiil  endowment  consti- 
tuted the  only  source  of  revenue  to  the  university.  Nor  has.  this 
failure  been  fully  remedied  up  to  the  present  time.  While  the  legis- 
latures of  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Upper  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick  have,  without  any  aid  from  private  benefactors,  bestowed 
large  permanent  endowments  on  provincial  universities,  Lower 
Canada  has  allowed  the  McGill  Collie  to  struggle  on  unaided  save 
by  precarious  annual  grants,  bnrthened  with  a  large  number  of  gov- 
ernment scholarships;  and  even  these  grants  have,  in  great  part,  been 
given  only  within  the  last  few  years,  when  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  institution  forced  its  claims  on  the  government  Probably  in 
no  other  part  of  America  would  a  benefaction  so  rouni6cent  have  been 
so  little  appreciated ;  and  the  reason  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  indif- 
ference to  education,  but  in  the  numerical  weakness  of  the  British 
and  Protestant  population  of  the  province,  for  whom  the  university 
was  chiefly  designed ;  and  in  those  divisions  of  race  and  creed  which 
have  hitherto  operated  as  barriers  to  vigorous  and  united  action  in  behalf 
of  education  in  Lower  Canada.  Left  to  its  own  resources,  the  gov- 
erning body  found  it  necessary  to  expend  a  large  portion  of  the 
available  means  of  the  university  in  buildings,  and  were  unable  at 
that  early  period  to  obtain  from  the  landed  property  any  considerable 
amount  of  annual  income.  Tlie  charter  also  had  many  defects,  and 
was  altogether  too  cumbrous  for  the  management  of  an  infant  insti- 
tution in  a  colony.  These  disadvantages,  and  the  errors  of  judgment, 
and  differences  of  opinion,  inevitable  in  a  new  educational  experiment 
in  untried  circumstances,  long  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  royal  insti* 
tution  and  the  board  of  governors  of  little  avail ;  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  the  university  lingered  on  with  little  real  growth ;  though, 
during  a  part  of  this  period^  it  was  attended  by  what^  for  the  time. 
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might  be  regarded  as  a  respectable  number  of  atudents  in  arts ;  and 
the  medical  faculty  continued  to  maintain  its  reputation,  and  to  increase 
its  classes. 

For  a  long  time  the  languishing  condition  of  the  university  \7as  a 
subject  of  deep  regret  and  uneasiness  to  the  friends  of  education  in 
Montreal,  many  of  whom  were  earnestly  desirous  for  its  revival,  and 
fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  public  benefits  which 
might  result  from  an  efficient  college  ;  but  there  appeared  to  be  no 
practicable  means  of  elevating  it,  under  the  existing  charter  and  with 
its  want  of  a  sufficient  revenue. 

At  length,  in  1850,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  resident  in  Montreal, 
determined  to  grapple  with  these  difficulties.  Tlie  character  and 
result  of  their  efforts  may  be  learned  from  the  following  statements 
by  Hon.  Justice  Day,  LL.  D.,  one  of  their  number,  and  now  president 
of  the  board  of  governors,  in  an  address  to  His  Excellency  Sir  Edmund 
W.  Head,  on  occasion  of  his  presiding  as  visitor  at  the  inauguration 

of  Burnside  Hall. 

The  utterly  proitrate  condition  of  the  university  at  length  attracted  Attention,  ond, 
in  1850,  the  provincial  government  wns  moved  by  a  number  of  pubtic  spirited  gen- 
tlemen to  aid  in  an  endeavor  to  place  it  on  a  better  footing.  As  a  strong  antago- 
nism had  altvays  existed  between  the  royal  infrtitntion  and  the  majority  of  the  govern- 
ors of  the  college  apon  subjects  essentially  affecting  its  conduct  and  prosperity,  it  was 
deemed  advisable,  as  a  first  step,  to  reconstruct  the  board  of  the  former  corpora- 
tion. New  appointments  were  therefore  made  to  the  royal  institution,  of  persons 
selected  on  the  score  of  their  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  Of  these,  sev- 
eral entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  office  with  zeal  and  energy.  They  drew  up 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  condition  of  the  university,  and  the  c^onrse  which  they 
thought  should  be  followed  for  its  amelioration,  and  their  recommendations  were 
made  the  basis  of  all  that  has  since  been  done.  A  draft  of  a  new  charter  wns 
prepared,  which  was  finally  adopted,  and  executed  by  Her  Majesty  in  1852 ;  and 
thus  the  college,  by  its  improved  constitution,  was  placed  in  a  position  to  be  re- 
vived, and  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  jiseful  career.  The  new  charter  was  re* 
ceivcd  in  Angust,  1852;  its  most  prominent  and  important  provision  is  that  by 
which  the  members  of  the  royal  institution  are  made  governors  ex-officio  of  the 
university.  This  provision,  vesting  the  whole  power  and  control  of  the  two  cor- 
porations in  the  same  hands,  removes  all  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  prevailed  under  the  old  system.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  charter 
in  this  province,  a  full  boord  of  managers  of  the  royal  institution,  ten  in  number, 
had  been  constitoted.  Immediately  upon  its  reception,  the  governors  began  the 
labors  of  their  trust  There  was  a  great  deal  to  undo,  and  much  to  build  up. 
The  college  was  involved  in  great  pecuniary  embarrassment,  chiefly  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  arrears  of  the  salaries  of  its  officers ;  and  its  income  fell  far  short 
of  its  current  expenditure.  The  college  buildings  were  incomplete  ;  and,  from 
their  situation  and  construction,  so  ill-adapted  for  their  intended  purposes  that  it 
became  at  once  evident  that  a  new  building  must  be  erected.  As  to  its  charac- 
ter and  usefulness  in  the  businc^as  of  instruction,  it  had  none.  In  so  far,  then,  as 
the  state  of  the  university  was  concerned,  the  prospect  was  sufficiently  discour- 
aging ;  but  the  governors  possessed  certain  extrinsic  advantages,  which  justified  a 
hope  of  success.  The  provincial  government  was  fovorably  disposed  to  aid  them 
in  their  undertaking ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  abroad  a  general  feeling  of  appro- 
faaticm  of  the  choice  made  of  the  persons  to  constitute  the  bcord,  and  of  confidence 
in  their  earnest  endeavor  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  trust  efficiently.  The 
first  step  taken  was,  at  once  to  stop  till  useless  expense.  The  only  salary  contin- 
ued was  one  of  small  amount  to  the  vice-principal,  which  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  collego  doors  from  being  closed.    A  hiw  was  obt«ncd  modifying 
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the  sfcatote  of  1801,  under  which  the  royal  institution  wag  erected,  and  introduolng 
a  more  simple  and  convenient  machinery  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers ;  and  au- 
thority was  also  taken  to  sell  such  portions  of  the  real  estate  bequeathed  by  Mr. 
MacGill  as  the  govemoni  might  deem  advisable,  for  a  perpetual  ground  rent,  with 
permission  to  mortgage  the  college  property  in  security  for  a  loan  to  the  amount 
of  £3,000.  Under  3ie  sanction  of  this  law,  sales  have  been  eflTected  of  a  snffi- 
cient  extent  of  the  college  lands  to  yield,  when  added  to  the  former  inoome,  a 
revenue  of  £900.  Application  was  also  made  to  the  legislature  for  pecuniary  aid, 
and  the  sum  of  £1,300  pounds  was  granted  :  £l,OOU  to  be  applied  tow|ird  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  college,  and  £300  to  meet  its  annual  outlay.  Tbia 
sum,  although  &r  below  what  was  necessary  to  place  the  institution  in  the  position 
which  the  governors  wished,  was  nevertheless  of  great  assistance  in  diminishing 
its  liabilities  nearly  one-half.  It  also  enabled  them  to  make  arrangements  for 
avoiding  immediate  pressure,  and  gave  an  opportunity  to  begin  the  work  of  pro- 
viding an  efficient  and  liberal  course  of  instruction.  With  a  view  to  that  end, 
the  statutes  of  the  university  were  completely  recast,  in  a  manner  to  introduce  a 
more  simple  administration,  and  absolutely  to  do  away  with  all  religious  tests  and 
privileges. 

In  tlie  year  1854,  an  urgent  appeal  was  made  to  the  provincial  government, 
setting  forth  at  length  strung  grounds  of  claim  for  liberal  pecuniary  assistance. 
The  memorial  then  presented  shewed  that  the  university  could  not  be  organised 
and  maintained  upon  any  proper  footing  of  efficiency  unless  a  grant  of  at  least 
£4,000  were  made  toward  the  reduction  of  its  debts,  and  £1,000  given  annu- 
ally, to  aid  in  defraying!  ts  current  expenditure.  In  the  following  year  tlie  appli- 
cation was  renewed.  The  result  was  partially  successful.  It  is  due  to  the  bead 
of  the  government  and  gentlemen  who  composed  the  provincial  ministry  at  that 
time,  to  say  that  a  friendly  interest  was  manifested  by  them  in  our  efibrts,  and 
every  disposition  shewn  to  extend  to  us  all  the  aid  which  circumstances  permitted 
them  to  bestow.  The  sums  received  were,  however,  very  much  less  than  those 
specified,  and  they  were  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  institution,  and  the 
importance  and  magnitude  of  the  objects  to  be  accomplished.  The  governors 
continued  nevertheless  to  advance  in  the  course  originally  determined  upon,  of 
modifying  and  enlarging  the  S3'stem  of  education  in  the  university,  and  they  have 
gono  on,  until  it  has  attained  a  completeness  for  which  three  years  ago  they  scarce- 
ly dared  to  hope. 

As  reorganized,  under  its  amended  charter,  the  universitj  rests 
on  the  broad  basis  of  British  protestantism,  without  sectarianism ;  and 
endeavors  to  embrace  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  a  collegiate 
and  professional  education,  on  the  methods  of  the  British  universi- 
ties, but  modified  with  especial  reference  to  the  condition  and  require- 
ments of  the  people  of  Canada. 

The  college  proper  consists  of  the  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and 
arts ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  latter,  are  special  courses  of  engin- 
eering, agriculture,  and  commerce ;  the  students  in  which,  in  addition 
to  the  more  practical  subjects  of  study,  are  required  to  take  such 
classes  in  the  ordinary  course  as  are  appropriate  to  their  future  pur- 
suits. The  faculty  of  law  has  at  present  five  professors,  the  faculty 
of  medicine  nine,  and  the  faculty  of  arta  eleven.  In  the  faculty  of 
law,  the  course  is  arranged,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  profession  in  Lower  Canada,  under  the  following  subjects : — Public 
and  criminal  law,  commercial  law,  civil  law,  jurisprudence^and 
legal  bibliography,  customary  law,  and  law  of  real  estate.  The 
course  extends  over  three  yeare,  and  entitles  to  the  degree  of  B.  C 
L.    In  the  faculty  of  medicine,  the  course  of  study  extends  over  four 
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years,  and  includes  all  the  ordinary  studies  of  a  medical  education, 
with  chembtry,  zoology,  and  botany.  It  entitles  to  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  In  the  faculty  of  arts,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  classical 
and  mathemadcal  studies,  the  subjects  of  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, physical  and  natural  science,  and  the  modem  languages,  have 
been  liberally  provided  for.  The  course  extends  over  four  years,  and 
entitles  to  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

The  high  school  department,  added  to  the  university  on  its  reor- 
ganization in  1852,  is  an  important  auxiliary,  as  a  preparatory  insti- 
tution and  as  an  English  and  mathematical  school  of  high  grade  for 
those  who  do  not  desire  to  enter  the  college.  Its  stafif  consists  of  a 
rector  and  ^we  assistant  teachers,  beside  instructors  in  French,  Ger- 
man, music,  and  drawing.  Examinations  are  annually  held  for  the 
pupils  of  this  and  other  schools,  and  certificates  granted  to  successful 
candidates. 

The  McGill  Normal  School  is  affiliated  to  the  university  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  superintendent  of  education  and  the  corporation 
of  the  university.  It  has  four  professors,  beside  teachers  in  drawing 
and  music,  and  teachers  in  the  -model  schools.  It  gives  a  course  of 
study  of  one  year,  entitling  to  an  elementary  school  diploma,  and 
of  two  years,  entitling  to  a  model  school  diploma.  It  is  intended  for 
both  sexes,  and  especially  for  the  English  and  Protestant  population 
of  the  province. 

The  number  of  students  and  pupils  in  all  the  faculties  and  depart- 
ments in  the  present  session  (1858-0)  is  as  follows : — 

Faculty  of  arte, 46 

Faculty  of  law,. . . 31 

Faculty  of  medicine, 97 

Total  of  college  students, 174 

High  school, , 247 

Teachers  in  training,  normal  school,. 83 

Pupils  in  model  schools, 300 

Total, 804 

Under  the  provisions  in  its  statutes  for  the  affiliation  of  theological 
seminaries  and  colleges,  the  university  has  at  present  but  one  affil- 
iated college,  that  of  St.  Francis,  Richraond,  a  young  but  flourishing 
institution,  intended  more  es]>ecially  to  minister  to  the  educational 
wants  of  the  eastern  townships  of  Lower  Canada. 

In  the  management  of  the  university,  the  governor-general  of 
British  America  represents  the  crown  as  visitor.  The  business  man- 
agement is  vested  in  a  board  of  ten  governors,  appointed  by  the 
provincial  government     In  the  properly  educational  affairs  of  the 

university,  the  governors  have  associated  with  them  the  principal,  the 

Id 
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deans  of  the  faculties,  the  rector  of  the  high  school,  the  principals  of 
affiliated  colleges,  and  the  fellows,  of  whom  three  are  appointed  bj 
the  convocation  of  graduates,  and  five  others  may  be  appointed  from 
the  body  of  graduates  by  the  governors ;  the  whole  constituting  the 
corporaticm  of  the  university.  Under  the  statutes  and  the  regulations 
of  the  corporation,  the  principal  has  the  general  supervision  of  the 
university ;  each  faculty  being  subject  to  the  immediate  management 
of  its  own  dean,  acting  under  regulations  prepared  by  the  faculty  and 
sanctioned  by  the  corporation.  The  power  of  granting  degrees  re- 
sides in  the  corporation ;  wliich,  however,  must  have  regard  to  the 
representations  of  the  faculties  in  each  particular  case. 

In  the  matter  of  buildings,  the  university  is  almost  destitute  of  a 
local  habitation.  The  original  college  buildings,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  slope  of  the  Montreal  mountain,  but  still  in  an  unfinished  state, 
are  used  as  residences  for  professors  and  students.  The  grounds  sur- 
rounding them  have  recently  been  planted  and  laid  out  in  walks ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  it  may  be  possible  to  complete  the 
original  plan,  and  transfer  the  class-rooms  of  the  faculty  of  arts  to 
these  buildings.  In  the  mean  time,  the  faculty  of  arts  and  the  high 
school  department  are  accommodated  in  Burnside  Hall,  a  plain  but 
capacious  brick  building,  provided  with  all  the  modem  appliances  for 
work  and  comfort,  and  placed  for  greater  convenience  on  that  part  of 
the  college  property  nearest  to  the  center  of  the  city.  l3urnside  Hall 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1856,  but  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  same  site, 
and  with  many  improvements.  In  this  building  are  the  library  and 
apparatus  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  and  the  collection  in  natural  history, 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  typical  specimens  intended  for  class-room 
use ;  a  large  collection  of  foreign  and  Canadian  mineralogy,  purchased 
by  the  university  from  Dr.  Holmes ;  a  collection  of  Canadian  fossils, 
presented  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan ;  the  herbarium  of  Dr.  Holmes,  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  university  ;  a  collection  of  Canadian  insects,  by 
Mr.  Couper,  of  Toronto ;  and  the  principaFs  collections  in  geology  and 
paleontology.  The  facilities  for  instruction  in  natural  history  have 
recently  been  greatly  increased  by  the  removal  of  the  collections  of 
the  natural  history  society  of  Montreal  to  a  new  building  on  the 
college  property  ;  a  building  lot  having  been  given  by  the  university, 
on  condition  of  access  for  educational  purposes  to  the  museum.  By 
this  arrangement  an  important  benefit  is  rendered  to  a  society  which 
has  done  more  than  any  other  for  the  promotion  of  natural  history 
in  Canada,  while  its  extensive  collections  are  rendered  useful  to 
students. 

The  revenues  of  the  university  are  principally  derived  from  the  prop* 
erty  bequeathed  by  Mr.  McGill ;  and,  though  still  insufficient,  are  con* 
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stantly  increasing.  The  govemment  of  Canada,  as  already  stated,  have 
Derer  adequately  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  McGill  endow- 
ment, or  the  efforts  of  the  college  aathorities ;  but  the  citizens  of  Mon- 
treal have,  within  the  last  few  years,  nobly  emulated  the  liberality  of  the 
founder,  by  contributing,  by  voluntary  subscription,  an  endowment 
fund  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  twenty  thousand  dollars  were 
given  by  the  Messrs.  Molson,  to  endow  a  chair  of  English  literature. 

It  appears,  from  the  above  statement  of  the  history  of  the  univers- 
ity, that  its  present  prosperity  dates  from  its  reorganization  under  its 
new  charter  in  1852.  The  contrast  between  that  time  and  the  pres- 
ent IS  sufficiently  striking.  In  1851,  the  committee  of  the  royal 
institution  reported  that  the  buildings  were  unfinished  and  threatening 
to  foil  into  decay  ;  the  grounds  were  uninclosed  and  used  as  a  com- 
mon. The  classes  in  arts  contained  only  six  students.  £ven  the 
students  in  medicine,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  rival  school, 
had  follen  off  to  thirty-six.  Only  one  course  of  law  had  been  deliv- 
ered in  connection  with  the  university.  It  had  no  preparatory  school. 
Its  total  income  was  estimated  at  £540  per  annum,  while  the  expend- 
iture, even  with  the  small  staff  then  employed,  amounted  to  £792. 
There  was  consequently  a  large  and  increasing  debt.  The  medical 
faculty  was  self-supporting,  and  maintained  a  high  reputation.  The 
faculty  of  arts  was  sustained  solely  by  the  exertions  of  the  vice- 
principal. 

In  1859,  the  university  presents  a  different  picture.  Its  original 
buildings  are  still  unfinished,  but  are  kept  in  use  and  in  repair,  and 
others  more  suitable  to  the  present  wants  of  the  university  have  been 
added.  Its  grounds  are  inclosed  and  improved.  Its  faculties  are 
fully  organized  and  largely  attended  by  students.  It  has  a  flourishing 
preparatory  school,  and  affiliated  normal  and  model  schools.  Its 
revenues  from  property  and  fees  of  tuition  have  been  increased  more 
than  tenfold.  A  library,  apparatus,  and  collections  in  natural  history 
have  been  accumulated.  It  has  a  staff  of  thirty-two  professors  and 
regular  teachers,  and  eight  hundred  persons  derive  benefit  from 
its  teaching.  This  great  expansion  has  been  achieved  in  seven 
years,  by  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  governing  body,  and  by  the 
liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Montreal,  sparingly  assisted  by  public 
grants ;  but  the  university  must  still  be  regarded  as  but  in  its  infancy, 
and  as  destined,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  to  attain  to  still 
greater  usefulness  and  importance. 

I  have  avoided  dwelling  on  the  early  history  of  the  university  in 
detail.  Its  struggles  and  its  failures  are  profitable  now  only  for  the 
lessons  that  they  teach.  But  in  this  point  of  view  they  are  not  unim- 
portant.   The  questions  then  agitated  respecting  the  religious  char- 
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actor  of  the  university — the  best  method  for  its  establishment,  whethei 
bj  commencing  with  a  preparatory  school  or  by  organizing  a  colle- 
giate faculty  or  faculties  as  an  initial  step— the  policy  of  erecting 
expensive  and  imposing  buildings,  or  of  waiting  until  the  staff  of  the 
college  should  be  efficiently  organized — the  proper  form  and  consti- 
tution of  the  governing  body— were  all  of  vast  importance,  and  all 
of  such  a  character,  that  gentlemen  interested  in  education,  and  re- 
garding the  subject  from  different  points  of  view,  might  be  expected, 
previous  to  experience,  to  answer  them  differently.  They  were  here, 
as  in  most  simillEur  cases,  slowly  and  painfully  worked  out  by  long 
discussion ;  and  the  present  position  of  the  university  owes  much  of 
its  stability  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  has  been  prepared  by  this 
long  conflict  of  opinion. 

With  respect  to  its  religious  aspect  and  its  form  of  government,  it 
is  remarkable  that  this  university  has,  as  the  result  of  these  contro- 
versies and  experiences,  arrived  at  a  position  not  precisely  identical 
with  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  British  America.  Two  of  our 
universities,  that  of  Toronto,  and  that  of  King's  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, are  altogether  national  in  their  character.  The  others  are  all 
connected  with  special  ecclesiastical  bodies.  MacGill  College  occupies 
an  intermediate  position.  Under  the  control  of  no  particular  church, 
and  perfectly  open  in  the  offer  of  its  benefits  to  all,  it  is  recognized 
as  an  institution  concentrating  the  support  of  all  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations, and  representing  their  common  views  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  higher  education.  I  confess  that  on  many  grounds  I  prefer 
this  basis,  both  to  those  that  are  narrower  and  those  that  are  wider. 
It  is  exempt  from  the  contracting  influence  and  limitation  of  field 
incident  to  the  former,  and  from  the  opposing  opinions  and  interests 
that  are  so  liable  to  clash  in  the  latter ;  and  it  is  especially  suited  to 
the  present  condition  of  society  in  Lower  Canada^  where  the  Protest- 
ant minority  is  united  on  this  subject  by  being  imbedded  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  population,  which  provides  for  its  own  educational  wants  on 
its  own  principles. 

The  form  of  government  of  this  university  is  another  result  of 
long  trial  of  an  imperfect  system.  The  management  of  its  financial 
afiairs  by  a  resident  body  of  educated  and  business  men,  who  have 
associated  with  them,  in  the  more  purely  educational  business,  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  faculties  and  departments  and  affiliated  institutions 
and  also  of  the  body  of  graduates,  affords  a  stable  and  efficient  ruling 
body,  exempt  on  the  one  hand  from  the  deficiency  of  business  talent 
often  so  conspicuous  when  merely  coUegemen  rule,  and  from  the 
injudicious  despotism  sometimes  practiced  by  public  boards,  when 
freed  from  college  influence.    No  better  system  could  be  devised,  in 
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the  present  circumstances  of  the  university,  for  avoiding  the  evils  of 
a  double  jurisdiction,  and  for  securing  vigorous  and  harmonious  action. 

But  of  all  that  has  grown  out  of  the  early  struggles  of  McGill 
GoU^e,  its  broad  character  as  a  university^  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  is  the  most  important  point  No  question  can  now  arise  as  to 
whether  it  should  strike  deep  its  roots  into  society  by  preparatory 
schools.  The  success  of  its  high  school  and  its  normal  and  model 
schools,  gives  sufficient  practical  proof  of  the  value  of  these  departments 
of  its  work.  No  question  can  arise  as  to  whether  it  should  extend  its 
field  of  operations  into  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  special  pro- 
fessional pursuits.  It  has  already  done  this  more  extensively  than 
any  other  university  in  British  America,  and  with  large  and  manifest 
benefit  both  to  society  and  to  its  own  interests.  Nor,  on  the  cither 
hand,  can  it  any  longer  be  maintained  that  scholastic  and  professional 
studies-  alone  are  required  in  Canada.  The  increasing  number  of  un- 
dergraduates in  arts  shows  that  classical,  mathematical,  and  philosoph- 
ical culture  are  more  and  more  desired,  as  preparatory  to  professional 
and  public  life. 

We  have  ceased  to  inquire  which  of  these  several  things  should  be 
done,  and  have  learned  that  we  can  do  all  better  than  we  could  do  any 
one  alone.  Without  its  course  in  arts,  as  at  present  organized,  the 
institution  could  not  fulfill  its  functions  as  a  university.  Without  its 
schools  and  professional  faculties  and  special  courses,  it  could  not  give 
those  kinds  of  education  most  urgently  required,  and  could  not 
maintain  a  prosperous  and  progressive  character.  Such  conclusions, 
it  is  true,  do  not  depend  on  experience  in  Canada  alone.  They  rest  on 
the  nature  of  man,  and  on  the  structure  of  society.  They  have  ap- 
proved themselves  to  the  ablest  thinkers  on  educational  subjects  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  they  stand  forth  as  the  true  mean 
between  that  extreme  and  narrow  view  which  would  make  the  higher 
education  merely  industrial,  and  that  equally  extreme  and  narrow 
view  which  would  make  it  purely  literary  and  abstract.  That  there 
are  difficulties  attending  our  position  in  these  respects  it  would  be  use- 
less to  deny.  These  chiefly  concern  the  faculty  of  arts.  They  result 
from  the  prevalent  disinclination  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  a 
course  of  college  study,  and  from  the  necessity  on  the  one  hand 
of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  classical  and  mathematical 
attainments,  and  on  the  other  of  giving  that  broad,  scientific,  and  lit- 
erary culture  now  absolutely  required  in  every  educated  man.  In 
surmounting  these  difficulties,  the  following  means  are  those  chiefly 
relied  on.  First. — Oflering  every  practicable  facility  to  young  persons 
desirous  of  passing  through  the  course  in  arts  along  with  professional 
studies.     Secondly. — ^The  influence  of  a  good  preparatory  school  in 
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furnishing  students  well-grounded  in  elements.  Thirdly. — A  judicious 
combination  of  tutorial  training  with  professorial  lectures,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject  studied,  and  the  age  and  qualifications  of 
the  students.  Fourthly. — Insisting  on  a  regular  and  systematic  course 
of  study  in  the  first  and  second  years,  and  permitting  options  and 
honor  studies  freely  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  details  of 
the  arrangements  bearing  on  these  points  it  would  be  impossible  to 
introduce  here ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  quote,  in  conclusion,  and  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  educational  policy  of  the  university,  a  few  paragraphs 
from  an  address  delivered  to  its  patrons  and  students,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  inauguration  of  Uie  new  Bumside  Hall : — 

On  this  Bubject  I  may  explain,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  institntion  is  not 
merely  a  college,  bat  a  nnlversity ;  and  a  university,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of 
an  institation  having  the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  or  even  in  that  of  a  com- 
bination of  colleges,  all  having  the  same  range  of  studies,  but  in  that  higher  sense 
which  regards  the  university  as  the  untoerntas  literarutn — an  institution  not 
only  giving  a  general  collegiate  education,  but  opening  up  the  way  to  the  practical 
cultivation  of  the  sciences  and  scientific  arts.  This  character  was  impressed  on 
this  institution  by  the  energetic  development  of  the  medical  and  law  faculties  and 
high  school  department,  at  a  time  when  the  faculty  of  arts  was  almost  dormant ; 
and  it  has  been  followea  up  in  the  spirit  rather  of  the  €rerman  than  of  the  English 
universities,  and  in  so  &r  with  results  which  promise  to  establish  its  suitableness 
to  the  state  of  society  in  this  country,  by  the  sure  test  of  extended  usefulness  and 
success.  With  us  it  can  not  be  a  question  whether  the  classics  and  mathematics 
should  begin  and  end  our  course  of  study.  The  real  question  is,  whether  this 
narrow  platform  is  as  much  superior  in  its  results  in  scholastic  training  as  it  is 
confessedly  inferior  in  breadth  of  adaptation  to  the  exigences  of  human  life ; 
whether,  in  short,  we  shall  lose  in  depth  more  than  that  which  we  gain  in  width. 
This  is  assuredly  a  grave  question,  and  it  presents  itself  in  several  aspects. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  not  danger  that  the  collegiate  coarse 
may  degenerate  into  the  mere  communication  of  varied  information,  without  that 
training  which  is  the  special  work  of  the  educator.  I  answer,  that  we  obviate 
this  tendency  by  the  division  of  labor  in  such  a  manner  that  any  one  instructing 
officer  shall  have  only  those  branches  to  which  he  has  most  fully  devoted  himself 
In  this  way  only  can  we  secure  that  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  make  the  true 
teacher,  and  in  this  way  we  can  also  secure  an  individual  attention  to  the  progress 
of  students,  as  well  as  mere  lecturing.  A  distinction  is,  however,  sometimes 
made  here  which  should  not  be  admitted  to  its  full  extent  It  is  quite  true  that 
information  and  training  are  not  identical ;  but  it  is  equally  true — and  this  is  the 
really  practical  point — ^that  the  good  teecher  most  always  train  while  he  informs, 
and  inform  while  he  trains.  It  is  further  true  that  those  studies  which  commend 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  student  as  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value,  have 
the  strongest  effect  in  training  his  powers ;  and,  however  useful  or  interesting  the 
subject,  a  knowledge  of  it  can  be  communicated  with  advantage  only  when  the 
faculties  of  the  student  are  drawn  forth  and  exercised  upon  it.  Every  study 
should  be  mode  a  means  of  training,  and  the  stadies  employed  shoold  be  seleoted. 
not  merely  as  being  in  themselves  useful,  but  as  giving  an  equable  and  generm 
exercise  to  all  the  mental  powers  of  the  student  And  it  is  here  that  a  varied 
course  of  education  excels  one  that  is  more  limited.  Exclude  natural  history 
from  your  course,  and  you  leave  out  one  of  the  best  means  of  training  the  observ- 
ing and  comparing  powers,  and  of  cultivating  taste,  by  the  study  of  the  noblest 
and  most  beautiful  works  of  art — those  of  the  Great  Artificer  of  the  Universe. 
Exclude  mental  science,  and  you  shut  out  the  student  from  the  most  exalted  ex- 
ercises of  intellect,  as  vrell  as  from  the  sources  and  springs  from  which  the  streams 
to  which  you  lead  him  arc  supplied.  Is  tliere  not  a  training  and  forming  of  mind 
by  communion  with  the  great  men  of  modern  literature  and  science,  as  well  as 
with  those  of  antiquity  ;  by  studying  with  those  who  liave  traced  the  orbits  of  the 
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p]«nct8  and  the  midaUitioiis  of  the  light-gtviiig  ether,  as  well  aa  with  tboee  who 
wroaght  ont  the  geometrical  principlea  which  form  the  alphabet  of  sach  readings 
of  nature.     !t  would  be  idle  to  follow  such  comparisons  further.     But  again  it 
may  be  objected,  that  if  our  course  should  not  thus  degenerate,  it  will  lose  the 
power  of  conferring  profound  and  accurate  scholarship  obtained  by  a  more  limited 
oourse,  while  it  may  not  attain  to  the  extended  knowledge  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence at  which  we  aim.    This  we  endeavor  to  avoid  by  securing  a  high  standard 
of  matriculation,  by  means  of  our  preparatory  school,  and  by  directing  the  earlier 
part  of  our  four  years'  course  principally  to  the  ordinary  studies,  while  we  intro- 
duoe  scientific  studies  and  optional  branches  more  fully  in  the  later  years.    If,  then, 
we  are  successful  in  our  efforts,  we  shall  secure  respectable  mathematical  and 
elsftiical  attainmenta  in  our  undergraduates,  along  with  much  additional  cuitivati<»n, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course  some  studies  leading  directly  to  practical  appli- 
cations of  learning.     It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  on  this  subject,  also, 
much  misapprehension  exists.     It  is  in  some  cases  possible,  by  exclusive  attention 
to  a  small  range  of  subjects,  during  the  whole  peHud  of  study,  to  attain  to  a  very 
high  proGciency  in  one  of  these ;  but,  in  attaining  this,  we  do  not  give  an  educa- 
tion in  the  sense  of  a  training  for  general  usefulness  and  happiness.     You  pi*oduce 
a  q>eciaiist,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  a  specialist  in  defiartments  to  which  in  after 
life  little  attention  may  be  given,  the  whole  benefit  being  the  training  received, 
and  this  of  a  limited  extent.    The  true  theory  of  a  coUeginte  course,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  that  it  should  educate  the  whole  man,  and  leave  him  afterward  to  culti- 
vate the  special  fields  to  which  taste  and  duty  may  direct  him  ; — not  educate  him 
a  specialist,  and  leave  him  afterward  to  obtain,  as  he  best  may,  general  culture 
and  intelligence.     I  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood  in  this,  as  if  disregarding  in- 
stmction  properly  elementary,  or  depreciating  classical  or  mathematical  learning, 
for  it  is  true  that  education  must  begin  with  steady  attention  to  a  few  elements, 
and  in  most  nien  it  results  in  ultimate  devotion  to  a  few  subjects ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, in  that  part  of  education  which  lies  within  the  sphere  of  the  college,  it  is  a 
principal  object  to  enlarge  the  field  of  mental  vision,  and  give  breadth  of  view. 
The  early  education  of  the  school  must  carefully  lead  the  pupil  through  those 
narrow  and  easy  paths  which  his  unpraoticcd  feet  can  tread  with  advantage  ;  but 
the  college  should  carry  him  to  the  open  mountain-brow,  whence  he  can  suiTcy 
the  land  that  lies  before  him,  and  discover  at  once  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
any  way  that  he  may  select  for  himself.     Admitting,  then,  the  full  extent  and 
importance  of  sound  elementary  training,  and  of  those  subjects  of  the  college 
course  which  have  long  been  valued  as  the  means  of  conferring  that  training  and 
maturing  it  into  scholarship,  wc  also  maintain  the  necessity,  not  only  for  practical 
purposes,  but  also  for  the  proper  formation  of  the  mental  character  of  the  student, 
of  a  broader  course  of  study. 

We  shall,  then,' direct  our  students  to  the  graces  of  classicnl  literature,  but  we 
shall  link  these  on  the  one  hand  with  the  treasures  of  that  ever-beautiful  and 
ever-changing  Nature,  from  which  the  poets  and  orators  of  old  drank  in  their 
inspiration,  and  with  that  modern  literature  which,  springing  from  the  classic 
stock,  now  waves  its  foliage  over  our  heads,  and  feeds  us  with  its  rich  and  varied 
fruits.  We  shall  discipline  their  minds  to  abstract  thought  by  the  study  of  math- 
ematics, but  we  shall  connect  with  this  abstract  truth  its  magnificent  application  to 
science  and  the  scientific  arts  in  our  own  time,  and  with  its  still  more  magnificent 
application  in  Nature,  before  man  was  here  to  reason. 

It  may  be  further  asked,  will  the  extension  of  the  collegiate  course  be  success- 
ful in  attracting. those  little  desirous  of  the  higher  education;  and  may  it  not 
rather  lose  the  support  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  collegiate  education  of  a  less 
extended  character  7  I  answer  that  we  act  in  the  belief  that  the  greater  part  of 
educated  and  thoughtful  men  are  with  us  in  this  principle,  and  that  the  love  of 
higher  education  is  growing  and  will  grow  among  all  classes  in  the  community. 
We  disclaim,  however,  any  intention  of  bidding  for  mere  popularity.  We  are 
oontent  to  collect  a  large  body  of  able  instructors,  and  to  offer  their  services  to 
the  pablks.  If  these  services  are  largely  accepted,  we  shall  be  happy  and 
grateful ;  if  not,  we  shall  mourn  the  loss  to  the  public  more  than  that  to  ourselves. 
I  believe,  however,  that  we  shall  be  successful,  and  that  the  past  history  of  this 
vnivernty,  the  success  of  scientific  courses  elsewhere,  and  the  fiiilures  that  have 
oooarred  in  narrower  systems,  give  us  good  reason  to  hope  for  that  best  kind  of 
popularity  which  rests  on  extended  usefulness. 


VI.   CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  UNIVERSITIES. 


[Prof.  Raumer  concludes  his  Historical  Survey  of  the  Gennan  Universities 
with  the  following  remarks,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  Papers  on  Academical 
Subjects  which  constitute  this  article.] 

The  narration  of  our  past  experiences  completely  carries  us  back  to 
time  past,  and  so  identifies  us  again  with  them,  that  we  involuntarily 
write  with  aflfectionate  interest  of  things  which  were  so  interesting  to 
us.  And  although  many  things  appear  different  to  us  in  the  course 
of  time,  yet  we  are  unwilling  to  be  too  careful,  and  to  weaken  our  de- 
lineation by  subsequent  criticisms.  We  may  even,  as  Solomon  admon- 
ishes, become  incorrect  by  striving  to  be  too  much  so.  And  it  is 
equally  improper  to  measure  the  past  by  the  measure  of  the  present 
— which  was  not  then  known  nor  applied — without  reference  to  time 
and  circumstances. 

A  reference  to  the  eminent  and  long-continued  usefulness  of  Schleier- 
macher  will  well  illustrate  this  point  How  many  have  thanked  him 
for  having  first  awakened  them,  at  a  time  when  they  were  sunken  in  a 
stupefying  slumber  under  the  poisonous  influence  of  the  vapors  which 
arose  from  the  dead  sea  of  nationalism !  And  this,  too,  notwithstand- 
ing tliat  subsequently  a  still  deeper  need  separated  them  from  him,  to 
seek  instiiiction  and  faith  in  eternal  life  from  other  preachers.  Like 
them,  I  am  grateful  for  the  influence  which  Schleiermacher  exerted 
upon  me,  although  I  afterward  became  unable  to  agree  with  his  theo- 
logical views. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  my  intention  to  defend  all  that  I  have  related 
of  myself,  especially  during  my  student  life.  I  did  nof  think  it  neces- 
sary to  warn  my  reader,  as  he  can  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
roe,  and  with  my  views  of  Christianity,  from' this  book. 

My  narrative  ends  with  the  year  1823,  after  which  time  I  was  for 
four  years  not  at  any  univei-sity,  and,  accordingly,  the  concerns  of 
those  were  out  of  my  sight.  When  I  was  appointed  at  Erlangcn  in 
1827, 1  found  every  thing  very  different  from  the  north  German  uni- 
versities, and  every  thing  seemed  to  me  to  have  changed. 

The  statements  which  follow  are  mostly  derived  from  my  experience 
during  the  twenty-seven  years  of  my  professorship  at  Erlangen.  They 
relate  chiefly  to  academical  subjects,  which  have  been  much  discussed 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  upon  which  views  and  opinions  have 
been  very  various. 

I  have  stated  my  own  beliefs  as  unequivocally,  clearly,  and  defi* 
nitely  as  I  could,  with  the  design  of  making  both  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement more  easy ;  and  not  at  all  from  any  dogmatic  assumption. 
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L  LiCTUBn.    Dialogic  iNSTRUcnoN. 

The  talented  Theremin  wrote  on  the  universities  in  1836.  He  dis- 
cussed, principally,  their  defects  and  faults ;  and  believed  that  many, 
if  not  most  of  them,  would  be  remedied  by  one  universal  cure ;  namely, 
the  disuse  of  the  received  mode  of  instruction,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  dialogic  form  instead  of  the  mouological  one  of  the  usual  lectures. 

This  theory  indicates  a  pseudo-genius,  who  would  know  every  thing 
better  than  others,  but  knows  nothing  well. 

The  defects  of  many  lectures  are  plainly  to  be  seen,  and  have  often 
been  attacked.  Professors  have  been  pointed  out  who  have  read  the 
same  manuscript  for  a  senes  of  years,  or  rather  chanted,  in  a  weari- 
some monotone,  from  them ;  and  students  who  stolidly  wrote  down 
the  matter  thus  delivered ;  and  it  has  been  asked,  ^  What  is  the  use  of 
these  notes  since  the  invention  of  printing  I  If  the  professor^s  manu- 
script is  worth  so  much,  let  him  print  it.^^ 

To  read  the  same  manuscript  year  after  year  would  seem  entirely 
inadmissible;  and,  in  fact,  is,  as  a  rule.  But  there  are  exceptions 
which  must  not  be  overlooked;  especially  that  where  a  master  of  style 
has  worked  up  his  manuscript  with  artistic  care,  to  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence as  high  as  he  can  reach,  and  feels  that  any  alteration  must  be 
not  for  the  better,  but  for  the  worse.  If  such  a  speaker  even  adds  no 
remarks  to  the  written  matter,  the  rule  vox  viva  docet  (it  is  the  living 
voice  that  teaches),  is  still  true  of  his  mere  reading.  His  tone,  his  ac- 
cent, even  his  gestures,  enliven  his  words,  and  each  hearer  feels  that 
the  speaker  is  addressing  him.  If  the  manuscript  were  printed,  read- 
ing in  silence,  to  one's  self,  could  not  entirely  fill  the  place  of  the  viva 
vox.  This  is  a  case  which  has  happened,  though  very  seldom ;  and  it 
occupies  a  middle  place  between  oral  teaching  and  writing  books. 

But  it  is  clear,  at  least,  that  the  practice  of  repeatedly  reading  the 
same  manuscript  should  not  be  unqualifiedly  condemned,  especially 
where  the  professor  has  labored  continually,  thoughtfully,  and  fruitfully 
in  his  department ;  and  when,  in  consequence,  his  lectures,  though  al- 
ways on  the  same  basis  of  substance,  are  a  stem  which  every  spring 
puts  out  new  leaves  and  blossoms. 

The  teacher  who  prepares  his  notes  with  quiet  but  thoughtful  and 
careful  industry,  in  the  silence  of  his  study,  is  altogether  to  be  prefer- 
red to  the  peeudo-genius,  who  dares  to  enter  the  desk  substantially 
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altogether  unprepared,  because  he  intenda  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
inspiration  of  his  genius.  Such  pretendedly  inspired  improvisatori  do 
not,  it  is  true,  want  for  words,  bat  their  words  are  destitute  of  all  sub- 
stance— of  any  actual  truth. 

Of  different  character  was  one  young  man  who  trusted,  with  the  ut- 
most confidence,  to  the  field  of  knowledge  which  lay  quite  at  his  com- 
mand. He  had  often  ridiculed  the  professors*  notes,  and  proposed  to 
have  nothkig  but  an  entirely  free  lecture.  Upon  his  first  appearance 
in  the  lecturer's  desk,  he  spoke,  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  with 
confidence,  rapidity,  and  freedom ;  for  the  second,  his  delivery  was,  in 
spite  of  himself,  moderate,  slow,  and  hesitating;  and  when  the  third 
quarter  commf*,nced,  he  was  forced  to  go  into  bankruptcy.  Saying, 
with  j^reat  mortification,  ^  Gentlemen,  my  materials  have  escaped  me," 

Even  a  most  distinguished  teacher,  who  is  completely  at  home  with 
his  subject,  will  not  enter  the  desk  entirely  unprepared — without  hav- 
ing previously  prepared  his  lecture  with  care.  And  it  is,  of  course, 
much  more  necessary  with  teachers  not  so  accomplished,  young  ones 
especially,  even  if  they  do  not  prepare  their  lecture  as  carefully  as  if 
for  the  press,  at  least  to  write  out  a  more  or  less  full  skeleton  arrange- 
ment They  are,  otherwise,  in  danger  of  embarrassment  or  repetition. 
•  Lectures  differ  with  regard  to  taking  notes  of  them,  especially  in 
this :  that  some  instructors  are  accustomed  to  use  short  distinct  sen- 
tences of  a  compendious  nature,  which  they  give  as  themes  to  be  ex- 
panded; while  others  speak  in  a  more  flowing  style,  leaving  Uie 
hearer  to  seize  and  write  down  whatever  he  can. 

To  discuss  the  latter  practice  first : — It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
take  satis&ctory  notes  of  such  a  lecture.  All  who  are  not  sufficiently 
skilled  in  short-hand  to  take  down  every  word — an  accomplishment 
necessarily  rare — must  use  no  small  intellectual  exertion  in  an  extem- 
pore condensation  of  what  is  said,  and  the  selection,  on  the  spot,  of  the 
most  important  matter.  Such  note- taking  certainly  can  not  be  charged 
with  being  merely  mechanical  work ;  it  is  rather  to  be  feared  that  it 
requires  too  much  from  the  audience.  It  is  only  necessary  to  com- 
pare different  notes  of  one  lecture,  to  see  what  great  differences  there 
are  as  to  capacity  for  doing  this  work.  Many  such  notes  show  such  a 
lack  of  it,  and  so  much  misunderstanding,  as  might  well  drive  the  in- 
structor to  the  practice  of  formal  dictation. 

If  the  instructor  has  carefully  and  advisedly  placed  the  more  im- 
portant portions  of  his  lecture  in  precise  and  clear  statements,  which 
concentrate  in  themselves  many  facts  and  much  thought,  he  must, 
naturally,  desire  that  his  hearers  shall  understand  this,  and  shall,  ac- 
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oordingly,  take  down  tliese  propositions  accurately,  in  order  that  thej 
may  afterward  be  possessed  of  an  analytic  compend  which  will  serve 
to  recall  the  course  of  the  discussion  to  their  minds,  and  to  enable 
them  to  reproduce  it.  Hearers  who  do  not  take  down  such  statements, 
show  faulty  indifiference  and  lack  of  intelligence.* 

To  determine  the  qualities  of  a  good  lecture  is  difficult,  because 
different  subjects  require  to  be  taught  in  different  ways,  and  particu- 
larly because  instructors  proceed,  and  must  proceed,  according  to  their 
individual  endowments,  in  the  most  various  modes.  How  differeut, 
for  instance,  were  the  lectures  of  Werner,  Steffens,  and  F.  A.  Woli^ 
though  each  was  a  master  in  his  own  style.  Werner's  lectures  on 
mineralogy  and  geognosy  were  confined  within  the  limits  of  experience. 
He  spoke  calmly,  intelligibly,  and  instructively;  his  pupil,  Steffens, 
on  the  contrary,  with  winged  enthusiasm.  Empirical  facts  served  the 
latter  only  for  the  building-stones  of  the  architectonic  structure  of  his 
inner  natural  history  of  the  earth.  He  hurried  his  hearers  along  with 
him ;  and  without  having  the  exclusive  purpose  of  communicating  to 
them  empirical  facts,  he  awoke  in  them  a  desire  for  the  acquirement  of 
them.  Vfo\iy  again,  taught  in  a  manner  still  very  different.  A 
thoroughly  learned,  acute,  and  enthusiastic  scholar  in  the  ancients, 
elements,  seemingly  the  most  repugnant,  were  united  in  him, — learn- 
ing, enthusiastic  love,  keen  criticism ;  and  these  traits,  together,  made 
his  lectures,  in  the  highest 'degree,  at  once  attractive  and  instructive. 
Thus  might  be  described  many  teachers,  who  each  taught  in  a  masterly 
manner,  but  each  in  a  style  quite  peculiar  to  himself. 

The  gifts  of  a  teacher  are  often  measured  by  his  acceptability  to  the 
students.  Such  a  rule  is,  however,  not  correct ;  for  a  competent  judge 
must  be  able  to  pass  both  upon  the  substance  of  a  lecture,  and  its  style 
and  delivery.  But  pupils  who  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  teacher  can  not, 
generally,  have  any  well-founded  opinion  as  to  whether  he  is  thorough 
in  his  department,  and  therefore  entitled  to  full  confidence.  And  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  frequently  and  lamentably  the  case,  that  empty,  ignorant 
declaimers  give  most  satisfaction,  while  the  quiet  delivery  of  the  most 
profound  professors  is  found  wearisome.f  This  complaint,  in  particu- 
lar, is  often  made  of  the  latter,  that  they  do  not  stimulate  their  hearers. 
But  is  it  the  sole  fault  of  the  teacher  that  his  discourse  docs  not  stimu- 
late ;  and  are  not  the  hearers  themselves  often  to  blame,  as  lacking  in 

*  A  eompendtnin  might  fill  the  plaoe  of  Uils  dictation ;  and  voold,  Indeed,  gradaallj  proceed 
from  it  To  read  from  a  eoropendlam  prepared  bj  another,  moat  naoallj  be,  to  an  Independent 
Ssatmetor,  who  baa  other  pnrpoee*  than  to  do  a  mere  **  forwarding  bostneeB,**  no  lets  irksome 
than  to  wear  another  maa*s  eoat,  which  doea  not  fit 

t  Eloqaenee  mnct  contain  lomething  agreeable,  and  aomethlng  real ;  bat  what  is  agreeable 
Bust  bo  reaL— iVMooA 
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intellect  and  receptivity  ?*  F.  A.  Wolf  says,  in  academical  discourses, 
that  be  requires  of  the  professor  to  teach  the  truth,  and  this  not  in  the 
manner  of  an  actor,  but  in  a  style  adapted  to  his  subject  and  his 
audience.  Then,  addressing  the  students,  he  adds :  ^  Of  you  it  is  re- 
quired that  you  have  your  ears  open  to  the  ]ectures.''f 

I  will  here  add  a  remark  on  the  maxim  "  Vox  viva  docet.^  The 
proverb  Docendo  discimua,  "  Teaching  teaches  us,'*  has  reference  to  the 
reaction  of  his  occupation  upon  the  teacher.  But  this  means  not  only 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  industrious  teacher  increases  by  his  occupa- 
tion, but  has  a  second  and  deeper  meaning. 

For,  if  an  oral  address  makes  a  much  more  profound  impression 
upon  an  audience  than  mere  quiet  reading,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
merely  writes  books  for  a  public  entirely  unknown  to  him,  fails  entirely 
of  that  inspiriting  influence  which  comes  to  the  speaker  from  a  circle 
of  dear  and  attentive  hearers.  How  great  this  is,  is  indicated  by  a  re- 
mark of  F.  A.  Wolf,  who  says,  '*  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
pleasant  stimulus  which  comes  from  the  development,  eye  to  eye, 
of  my  thoughts  before  an  attentive  audience,  and  from  tlie  vivid  re- 
action which  is  so  easily  felt  from  it  by  the  teacher ;  and  this  awakens 
an  inspiriting  voice  within  me,  every  day  and  eveiy  hour,  which  is  as 
quickly  silenced  by  the  seat  before  the  empty  wall  and  the  insensible 
paper." 

To  return  from  this  digression — I  would  refer  particularly  to  lec- 
tures in  some  real  studies,  in  which  the  teachers  must  require  the  stu- 
dents to  have  not  only  their  ears,  but  their  eyes  open.  How  great  a 
defect  often  exists  in  this  particular,  I  have  already  observed  in  the 
chapter  on  instruction  in  natural  science.  Many  are  far  more  attracted 
by  quite  unreal  words,  by  chatter  about  things,  than  by  the  things 
themselves.  Suppose  a  picture,  by  Raphael,  to  hang  on  one  wall,  and 
some  declaimer  to  stand  opposite,  who  delivers,  in  poetical  prose,  a  high- 
flown  oration  upon  the  picture — would  not  most  of  any  audience  turn 
their  backs  to  the  picture  and  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  de- 
claimer 9  So  entirely  is  it  the  practice  to  learn  by  words  only,  and  to 
make  no  use  of  the  eyes. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  beginning  of  my  discussion :  to  the 
comparison  of  the  methods  of  teaching  by  lectures  and  by  dialogue. 

*  See  Baomer's  Pad4)goga^  part  li,  p.  85S. 

i''^A  tobis  fxiffUur  ut  ad  nowu  avdUionM  aferatU  a»rM.**  What  be  means  by  aurtt 
appears  from  another  of  bis  adilressea,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  his  seminary.  In  I7S7,  viz. : 
**  Had  I  entertained  the  personal  views  so  usual  with  many,  I  should  have  prepared  my  dls- 
oourses  rattier  for  the  ear  than  for  the  understanding.  But  I  know  that  my  business  is,  not  to 
procure  a  multitude  of  hearers,  but  to  promote  tliorough  knowledge.'^  I  refer,  fUrther,  to  the 
excellent  observations  by  Wolf^  given  in  Baumer's  Pad,y  part  11.  p.  851,  €t  »eq. 
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It  is  sufficiently  evident,  when  the  number  of  the  audience  is  great, 
that  the  latter  is  impossible ;  that  Savigny  could  not  have  used  it  on 
the  pandects,  with  his  audience  of  three  hundred,  or  Neander,  on 
church  history,  with  the  hundreds  of  his ;  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  method  not  adapted  to  these  studies. 

But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  mode  by  lectures  will  not  instruct 
in  empirical  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  &c.,  where  distinct  bodily 
vision  is  requisite ;  or,  at  least,  where  the  pupil  must  receive  practical 
instruction  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  of  applied  chemistry. 
Many  other  real  studies  are  in  the  same  category,  which  have,  even 
now,  long  been  taught  only  in  private  seminaries  and  courses  of  les- 
sons, as  the  catalogues  show.  Such  are  the  studies  which  such  pri- 
vate seminaries,  for  exegesis,  homiletics,  catechetics,  dogmatic  history, 
and  philosophy,  offer  to  teach.  Students  in  these  escape  from  the  pas- 
sivity which  is  necessary  at  a  lecture.  The  teacher  deals  with  them, 
not  as  one  man,  but  directs  himself  to  each  one ;  and  every  one,  whether 
orally  or  in  writing,  must  give  active  co-operation,  and  apply  and  learn 
to  use  his  faculties,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

This  clearly  presents  the  contrast  between  instruction  by  lectures 
and  by  dialogue. 

But  suppose  the  case  that  where  a  study — as  mineralogy — abso- 
lutely requires  the  dialogic  method,  the  audience  is  so  numerous  as  to 
make  it  quite  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  direct  his  attenti6n  to  each 
individual,  and  to  instruct  him  alone,  what  is  to  be  done?  I  know  no 
better  plan  than,  where  possible,  to  subdivide  the  number,  and  instruct 
each  section  separately.  It  is  more  profitable,  where  forty  persons 
attend  a  course  of  six  lessons,  to  instruct  each  half  of  them  during 
three  lessons,  than  to  instruct  them  all  together  during  six.* 

But  how  frequently  are  mineralogy  and  other  studies  taught  from 
the  chair  to  hundreds  I  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  that,  without 
examining  the  stones  themselves,  the  completest  descriptions  of  them 
are  altogether  useless,  and  that  those  who  have  not  seen  the  stones 
themselves,  can  not  represent  them  in  their  minds.  Tliis  defect  it  has 
been  sought  to  remedy  by  sufficiently  awkward  means.  One  exhibits 
his  specimens  from  the  desk  only,  even  to  his  most  distant  hearers ; 
although  even  the  nearest  can  get  no  satisfactory  idea  of  tbem.  Nor 
is  any  fixed  idea  of  them  obtained  by  another  method,  of  passing  the 
specimens  before  the  painfully  staring  eyes  of  the  students,  in  cases,  on 
a  table,  like  a  shadow  on  the  wall.  By  these  means  the  pupils  re- 
ceive only  words ;  and  do  not  become  acquainted  with  the  things 

*8ee  Baomer'B  Peid^  on  iostracUon  la  natoral  sctenoe,  part  iiL  p.  163;  and  part  11.  p.  441 
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themselves.    They  remain  in   real   ignorance,  unless  they  aftei*ward 
are  able  to  examine  thoroughly  mineralogical  collections. 

In  conclusion,  one  great  advantage  should  be  mentioned  which  the 
dialogic  method  has  over  that  by  lectures,  namely:  that  it  enables  the 
teacher  to  obtain  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  students,  and  thus 
to  put  himself  on  friendly  terms  with  them.  It  is  an  uncomfortable 
thing  to  lecture,  year  after  year,  to  an  audience  of  strangers,  even  if 
Wolf  is  right  in  saying  even  the  silent  students  before  us  have  a  re- 
active influence  on  their  teacher.*  One  often  wishes  to  say  to  the 
silent  hearers,  "  Speak,  that  I  may  see  you." 

11.  Examinations. 

F.  A.  Wolf,  in  an  academical  address,  opposed  the  Greek  mode  of 
teaching,  by  dialogue,  and  advocated  the  method  by  lectures.  In 
order  that  the  students  might,  to  some  extent,  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
the  ancient  method,  there  should  be,  he  said,  examinations  and  dispu- 
tations ;  and  he  added,  ^  Do  not  be  afraid  of  these  terms ;  such  exer- 
cises will  be  of  great  service  to  you." 

Where  Wol^  sixty  years  ago,  told  the  students  not  to  be  afraid,  it 
would  now  almost  be  necessary  to  say  it  to  the  professors,  if  they  were 
about  to  advocate  Wolfs  views  on  examinations,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  discouraged  by  the  numerous  opponents  of  all  examina- 
tions whatever. 

We  will  adhere,  in  what  relates  to  academical  laws,  to  the  principle 
that  no  law  which  is  made  with  reference  to  the  bad  shall  stand'in  the 
way  of  the  good. 

Many  claim  that  this  is  the  case  with  all  examinations  established 
by  law ;  and  that  they  should,  therefore,  all  be  discontinued. 

But  should  this  be  so  in  all  cases  ?  Are  there  not  occasions  when 
examinations  are  quite  indispensable?  We  reply,  yes:  there  are  such 
cases.  Examinations  of  stipendiaries  may  be  an  example.  The  founders 
of  charities  for  the  support  of  such  persons  usually  require  strictly  that 
their  funds  shall  be  given  only  to  students,  industrious,  and  of  unblem- 
ished character.  The  professors  are  to  decide  whether  they  are  of 
unblemished  character,  and  industrious.  But  how  can  they  judge  of 
the  diligence  of  their  hearers,  especially  when  the  latter  are  numerous ; 
and  when,  besides,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  are  so  near-sighted 
that  they  cannot  recognize  ti)e  students,  except  those  who  sit  nearest 
the  desk  ? 


*  It  mn^t  be  remembered  here,  that  Wolf,  pertlj  throngb  hl»  seminary,  and  pftrtlj  oUierwfse, 
knew  Tery  many  of  hia  hearers,  and,  therefore,  was  more  Inflaeneed  by  their  presence  thaa 
MQold  have  been  the  case  with  profeasors  having  no  snch  acqoaintaneei  or  not  a  near  onei 
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Mere  corporeAl  presence  does  not  decide  the  question.  A  certnin 
professor  observed  that  one  of  his  pupils  was  in  variably  present ;  but 
also  obsen'ed,  very  plainly,  that  he  always  occupied  himself  in  reading 
one  book,  which  its  unifonn  indicated  to  have  come  from  a  circulating 
library. 

A  Prussian  ministerial  circular,  of  13th  January,  1835,  requires  that 
instructors^  in  giving  certificates,  should  act  with  the  strictest  care  and 
conscientiousness;  and  recommends  them  to  be  observant  of  their  hear- 
ers, ''  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  say,  with  certainty,  whether 
individuals  have  attended  their  lectures  diligently  or  not.''  And,  it 
adds,  **  it  will  be  well  for  all  those  whom  the  number  of  their  hearers, 
or  their  near-sightedness,  prevents  from  sufficiently  close  observation 
of  all,  to  intrust  to  some  older  and  proper  student  from  among  them, 
the  business  of  a  beadle  or  assistant,  for  the  maintenance  of  punctual 
attendance.''*  So  it  is  not  to  be  the  professors,  but  their  assistants, 
who  are  to  give  the  certificates ;  and  what  sort  of  students  would  sub- 
mit to  that  sort  of  management?  Another  circular,  of  29th  June, 
1827,  recommends  to  imitate  one  instructor  who,  ^  in  order  to  judge 
better  of  the  diligence  of  his  hearers,  sent  round,  at  unexpected  times 
during  his  lectures,  a  list,  which  those  students  present  were  to  sign."f 
I  have  known  this  experiment  to  be  tried ;  but  those  present  were  ac< 
cnstomed  to  enter  their  absent  friends ;  so  that  once,  the  name  of  an 
absent  one  was  inadvertently  entered  twice,  by  two  of  his  friends.  In 
another  list  were  entered  such  names  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  (Sec 

Such  modes  of  ascertaining  the  diligence  of  hearers  seeming  inad- 
missible and  unsuitable,  the  question  recurs.  How  shall  the  professors 
arrive  at  a  reliable  judgment  upon  that  diligence ;  and  particularly  on 
the  point  supposed,  namely,  their  merits  in  reference  to  stipendiary 
aHpwances  ? 

The  answer  is, — ^Unless  they  would  declare  themselves  quite  im- 
proper persons  to  give  certificates  to  stipendiaries,  they  must,  them- 
selves, examine  them.  Only  such  professors  are  excepted  as  use  a 
dialogic  mode  of  teaching;  for  they  have  no  need  of  making  a  special 
examination  of  their  hearers,  since  they  examine  them  daily  in  teaching 
them,  and  thus  gain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  them.  The  bene- 
fit, however,  of  subjecting  these  students  to  an  examination,  consists  in 
this :  that  their  grade  can  be  certified  to,  not  merely  by  the  instructor 
whose  lectures  they  have  attended,  but  by  all  professors  assisting  at  the 
examination.^ 

•  Koch,  it.  p.  511.  t  lb.,  a  p.  801. 

t  Acoordinglj,  Uie  ngnlatlons  of  8d  Maj,  ISSS,  for  ttio  Bono  Seminary,  for  all  Ute  natural 
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That  idle  Btudents,  with  evil  consciences,  should  object  to  the  exam- 
inations for  stipends,  is  natural,  and  does  not  trouble  us.  Wc  attach 
more  weight  to  the  views  of  their  better  fellows.  These,  as  they  have 
often  informed  me,  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  plan.  They  readily  see 
that,  in  competing  with  ignorant  companions  for  these  stipends,  they 
have  a  material  advantage  in  the  examination,  which  enables  them  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  preference. 

I  wish  it  were  not  to  be  said,  that  ^  those  who  decide  in  the  matter 
of  these  stipends  make  little  inquiry  about  academical  testimonials ; 
the  motives  which  decide  their  selection  are  quite  different"  Although 
this  charge  may  be  true  of  many,  it  certainly  is  not  universally  so.  I, 
myself,  have  known  one  excellent  man,  who  had  an  important  influ- 
ence in  deciding  the  appropriation  of  many  stipends  by  cities,  and 
who  was  exceedingly  couscientious  therein.  He  complained  bitterly, 
to  me,  that  so  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  many  of  the  academi- 
cal testimonials,  in  forming  his  decision.* 

This  charge  of  disregard  to  such  testimonials  must  be  entirely  with- 
drawn. Others  must  answer  for  their  own  actions  in  reference  to  the 
matter  of  such  stipendiaries,  and  we  professors  for  our  own;  and  we 
must  act  according  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  without 
regard  to  consequences.  We  are  especially  bound  to  appropriate  such 
support,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  the  better  class  of  students.  It  must, 
naturally,  pain  us  to  see  immoral  and  idle  students  wasting  the  stipends 
which  our  pious  predecessors  intended  for  useful  purposes,  while  the 
most  industrious  ones  are  destitute  of  means  of  support,  and  can,  with 
difficulty,  get  through  their  studies.  But  hoAV  distressing  must  it  be, 
when  we  have  to  accuse  ourselves  of  having  been,  by  careless  and  un- 
conscientiously  given  testimonials,  the  cause  of  such  miserable  in- 
justice !  • 

What  has  thus  been  said  of  the  examination  of  stipendiaries,  applies 
to  all  cases  where  conscientious  academical  testimonials  are  required; 

Bdenooe,  aay,  that  for  a  certlfleiite  for  a  member  of  the  Bemlnary,  **  no  special  esainf  nation  Is 
necessary,  Inasmuch  as  the  attendance,  itself^  at  the  seminary,  is  a  constant  examination.^ 
(Koch,  li.  p.  629.) 

*  A  stndent  applied  to  me  for  a  eertlfleats  with  reference  to  a  stipend,  without  having  been 
previously  examined,  pretending  that  he  had  obtained  such  from  others  without  a  previous  ex- 
amination. Bat  on  being  made  to  stand  an  examination  In  mathematical  geography,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  Gopernicns.  Suppose  I  had  given  him,  on  bis  assur- 
ance, a  good  testimonial,  and  he.  had  handed  it  in,  with  his  application,  to  the  collator,  and  the 
latter  should  question  him  on  the  same  subject,  what  must  he  think  of  me,  on  discovering  his 
excessive  ignorance  ?  Undoubtedly  that  I  gave  testlmotaials  most  uneonscientlously,  and  that 
I  was  not  to  be  relied  on.  In  giving  every  such  testimonial,  we  should  ask  onnelves  whether 
wo  could  certify  to  the  same  alter  an  expert  had  examined  the  applicant  We  may  err,  it  la 
true.  In  our  examination  of  such  students;  but  such  error  is  homao,  excusable,  and  no  blemish 
on  onr  official  honor. 
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and  of  the  absolute  neoessity  of  those  examinations  there  ought  scarcely 
to  be  a  doubt  among  honest  men. 

As  to  other  examinations,  where  this  necessity  is  not  so  evident, 
opinions  differ. 

•  Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  better  class  of  students  are  in  favor 
of  the  stipendiary  examinations,  they  consider  themselves  somewhat 
annoyed  by  other  ones.  Yet  they  allow  that  they  are,  by  means  of 
them,  obliged'to  a  useful  review  of  the  lectures.  Young  medical  stu- 
dents, who  must,  at  their  examination  for  practice,  stand  an  examina- 
tion in  mineralogy,  have  confessed  to  me  that  it  was  only  the  expectation 
of  this  examination  which  kept  them  from  giving  up  the  lectures,  even 
during  the  first  weeks  of  the  course.  In  the  progress  and  at  the  close 
of  it,  however,  they  found  that  in  mineralogy,  as  in  all  studies*,  the 
commencement  may  probably  be  difficult,  and  even  wearisome,  to 
banners  who  have  no  knowledge  of  what  they  are  to  learn.*  Their 
perseverance,  however,  they  said,  was  rewarded,  for  they  ultimately 
became'  interested  in  the  study,  finding  great  pleasure,  especially  in  the 
mathematical  beauty  of  the  ciystals.  From  that  period  they  pursued 
their  study  without  any  reference  to  the  coming  examination. 

Thus  the  examinations  have  a  good  influence,  even  on  the  better 
class  of  students,  who  might  seem  to  have  no  need  whatever  of  such  a 
stimulus ;'  it  is  admitted  that  the  less  industrious,  and  the  idle,  need 
such  exterior  incitements.  With  regard  to  these,  it  is  only  to  be  in- 
quired whether  the  examinations  actually  cause  industry,  and  whether 
it  is  an  industry  of  the  right  kind. 

Laws,  it  is  true,  can  not  make  men  industrious;  but  this  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  become  anarchists.  If  idle  persons  are  con- 
strained to  labor,  it  may,  in  time,  become  agreeable  to  them ;  but  with- 
5ont  constraint  they  will  neglect  it  entirely. 

Still,  objections  are  made  against  all  academical  examinations,  of 
every  kind. 

1,  F.  A.  Wolf  said,  "They  study  ill  who  study  for  examinations; 
well,  who  study  for  themselves,  and  for  life.**  When  our  objectors 
cite  this  remark,  they  should  also  consider  that  Wolf  also  8<ii(],  that 
examinations  will  "  be  ofi  valuable  service"  to  the  students.  The  former 
observation  was  evidently  aimed  at  those  low-minded  students  who, 
without  any  love  of  learning,  busy  themselves  with  it  only  so  far  as  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  pass  a  decent  examination. 

What  well-intentioned  student  would,  in  that  sense,  *' study  for  ex- 


*  Let  anf  one  remember  the  beginning  of  his  stadfes  in  langiuise;  his  teeming  by  rote  vf 
mesua  tod  omo.  -ti 
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aminations  T  But  he  might,  however,  be  influenced  in  respect  to  his 
studies,  by  a  judiciously  ordered  future  examination,  thus  far :  that,  by 
a  proper  selection  and  limitation  of  subjects  for  examination,  they 
would  direct  him  to  an  appropriate  choice  of  studies.  An  expectation 
of  a  future  examination  would  also  be  needful  to  lead  him  to  a  pre- 
paratory self-examination  as  to  what  he  knows  with  certainty,  and 
what  not ;  in  order  that,  by  means  of  the  self-knowledge  thus  acquired, 
he  may  endeavor  to  flU  up  deficiencies  in  his  knowledge,  and  elucidate 
what  is  obscure. 

Capable  examiners  will  also,  in  most  cases,  easily  distinguish  be- 
tween candidates  who  have  labored  with  genuine  love  of  learning,  and 
have  made  their  studies  actually  their  own,  have  intellectually  assimi- 
lated them,  and  such  as  have  merely  hung  themselves  about  with  all 
manner  of  materials;  have  laid  in  matter  in  the  vestibule  of  their 
memory,  to  be  displayed  on  occasion  of  the  examination,  and  afterward 
thrown  contemptuously  away. 

Nor  can  we  partake  in  the  apprehension  that  an  illiberal  character 
will  be  impressed  on  all  the  students  by  the  examinations.  A  nature 
which  is  illiberal  and  vulgar  will  remain  so,  examined  or  not;  and  one 
which  is  liberal  and  noble  can  not  be  demoralized  or  vulgarized  by  all 
the  examinations  in  the  world. 

2,  A  second  charge  against  the  examinations,  related  to  the  former, 
seems  to  touch  the  honor  of  the  students.  Examinations,  it  is  said,  are 
for  schools, — for  boys,  who  are  unable  to  control  themselves,  and  require 
the  guidance  and  stimulus  of  teachers.  Students  are  emancipated  from 
such  control ;  to  examine  them  is  to  treat  them  like  school-boys.  Such 
a  pretense  pertains  especially  to  students  who  are  glad  to  shelter  their 
idleness  under  the  noble  patronage  of  freedom  and  honor. 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  examinations  are  used  before  the  perio/1 
of  student-life,  and  after  it  too :  namely,  the  state  examinations.  Why 
should  examinations  be  dishonorable  to  students,  as  putting  them  in 
the  place  of  boys,  and  be  no  dishonor  to  candidates  for  public  offices  ? 
It  is  also  overlooked,  that  school  examinations  are  shaped,  both  as  to 
form  nnd  subjects,  according  to  the  character  of  the  school,  and  aca- 
demical ones  according  to  that  of  the  university;  and  also  that  the 
term  examination  includes  two  very  different  ideas.  No  university  ex- 
aminer will  treat  the  students  like  gymnasiasts ;  yet  he  may  justly 
require  that  their  attainments  shall  not  be  at,  or  under,  the  level  of 
those  of  the  gymnasium ;  so  that  he  may  have  to  ask  some  questions 
such  as  would  be  prominent,  however,  only  at  a  school  examination. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  since  I  thus  defend  the  examina- 
tions, and  seek  to  refute  so  many  objections  to  them,  I  am  blind 


"^ 
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against  the  many  faults  and  evils  connected  with  them.  This  is  far 
from  the  case;  I  have,  during  my  professorship  of  more  than  forty 
years,  had  ahiindaut  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  those 
fiiults  and  evils.     Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  them. 

1.  While  many  persons  are  lately  opposing  all  examinations  of  any 
kind,  others  can  not  have  enough  of  them ;  and  would,  by  their  means, 
oblige  all  students  to  the  most  industrious  labor.  At  Mainz  the  stu- 
dents are  examined  every  week.  At  this  place,  even,  the  same  stu- 
dents were,  heretofore,  examined  every  half-year,  in  two  examinations 
near  together, — one  for  their  general  progress,  and  one  for  stipendiary 
allowances.  It  is  evident  how  superfluous,  and  even  harmful,  such  a 
practice  must  be. 

2.  It  is  an  evil,  especially  in  the  larger  universities,  that  the  number 
of  candidates  is  very  great,  so  that  the  time  which  can  be  devoted  to 
each  must  be  made  very  brief.  How  can  it  be  possible,  ask  many,  to 
discover  in  ten  minutes  whether  a  candidate  is  well  acquainted  with  a 
study  or  not  f  But  this,  though  certainly  an  evil,  is  not  so  great  a 
one  as  it  might,  at  first  sight,  appear. 

Suppose  a  candidate  is  to  be  examined  in  three  departments,  and 
that  an  average  of  eight  minutes  is  employed  on  each,  he  will  be  ex- 
amined twenty-four  minutes  in  all.  Any  one  who  observes  the  exami- 
nation attentively,  and  observes  particularly  the  character  of  the 
candidate's  answers,  and  how  he  deals  with  difficult  questions,  can 
form  an  opinion,  very  soon,  on  his  capacity  and  mode  of  study.  The 
examiner  can,  moreover,  abridge  the  proceeding,  by  selecting  ques- 
tions which,  without  requiring  too  much  from  the  candidate,  shall  yet 
be  real  txperimenta  cruciSj  and  such  that  scarcely  any  further  ones  need 
be  put  to  one  who  answers  them  clearly  and  correctly.* 

But  the  evil  arising  from  a  large  number  of  candidates  may  chiefly 
be  remedied  by  this :  that  all  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  dia- 
logic method,  in  seminaries  or  otherwise,  being  as  well  understood 
as  if  already  examined,  need  very  little  further  examination,  or  none  at 
all,  as  has  already  been  observed  in  relation  to  stipendiary  ex- 
aminations. 

8.  It  is  charged  that  a  large  share  of  the  examiners  lack  the  requi- 
site skill  in  examining.  Some,  it  is  said,  are  not  satisfied  with  any 
answer  which  is  not  given  precisely  according  to  their  own  preconcep- 


*  In  an  examination  on  mathematleal  geograpbj,  the  most  Ignorant  candidate  oan  easily  learn 
bjr  roCe  how  manj  xonea  there  are,  and  what  are  their  limits ;  bat  an  answer  to  the  qaestlon, 
How  nnist  I  travel,  so  that  daring  a  whole  jear,  the  son  shall  {lass  my  senlth  every  noon  ? 
oould,  with  duncalty,  be  learned  by  rute,  bat  wonld  have  to  be  prepared  on  the  spot,  ttmn 
knowledge  already  acqaired. 
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intellect  and  receptivity  9*  F.  A.  Wolf  says,  in  academical  discourses, 
that  he  requires  of  the  professor  to  teach  the  truth,  and  this  not  in  the 
manner  of  an  actor,  but  in  a  style  adapted  to  his  subject  and  his 
audience.  Then,  addressing  the  students,  he  adds :  '^  Of  you  it  is  re- 
quired that  you  have  your  ears  open  to  the  lectures."f 

I  will  here  add  a  remark  on  the  maxim  "  Vox  viva  doeetP  The 
proverb  JDocendo  dMrnus,  ^*  Teaching  teaches  us,"  has  reference  to  the 
reaction  of  his  occupation  upon  the  teacher.  But  this  means  not  only 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  industrious  teacher  increases  by  his  occupa- 
tion, but  has  a  second  and  deeper  meaning. 

For,  if  an  oral  address  makes  a  much  more  profound  impression 
upon  an  audience  than  mere  quiet  reading,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
merely  writes  books  for  a  public  entirely  unknown  to  him,  fails  entirely 
of  that  inspiriting  influence  which  comes  to  the  speaker  from  a  circle 
of  dear  and  attentive  hearers.  How  great  this  is,  is  indicated  by  a  re- 
mark of  F.  A.  Wolf,  who  says,  '*  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
pleasant  stimulus  which  comes  from  the  development,  eye  to  eye, 
of  my  thoughts  before  an  attentive  audience,  and  from  the  vivid  re- 
action which  is  so  easily  felt  from  it  by  the  teacher ;  and  this  awakens 
an  inspiriting  voice  within  me,  every  day  and  eveiy  hour,  which  is  as 
quickly  silenced  by  the  seat  before  the  empty  wall  and  the  insensible 
paper." 

To  return  from  this  digression — I  would  refer  particularly  to  lec- 
tures in  some  real  studies,  in  which  the  teachers  must  require  the  stu- 
dents to  have  not  only  their  ears,  but  their  eyes  open.  How  great  a 
defect  often  exists  in  this  particular,  I  have  already  observed  in  the 
chapter  on  instruction  in  natural  science.  Many  are  far  more  attracted 
by  quite  unreal  words,  by  chatter  about  things,  than  by  the  things 
themselves.  Suppose  a  picture,  by  Raphael,  to  hang  on  one  wall,  and 
some  declaimer  to  stand  opposite,  who  delivers,  in  poetical  prose,  a  high- 
flown  oration  upon  the  picture — would  not  most  of  any  audience  turn 
their  backs  to  the  picture  and  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  de- 
claimer? So  entirely  is  it  the  practice  to  learn  by  words  only,  and  to 
make  no  use  of  the  eyes. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  beginning  of  my  discussion :  to  the 
comparison  of  the  methods  of  teaching  by  lectures  and  by  dialogue. 

*  See  Baamer's  PadogoffiJk,  part  II,  p.  858. 

t"^  vcHfU  exigUurut  ad  nowu  auditUms*  aJf^ratU  aur€»y  What  he  means  by  auret 
appean  from  another  of  hU  addraufli,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  his  BeroinarVf  in  1787,  viz. : 
**Had  I  entertained  the  personal  views  so  usual  with  msny,  I  should  have  prepared  my  dis- 
oourses  ratlier  for  the  ear  than  for  the  understanding.  But  I  know  that  my  hnsineas  i%  not  to 
procure  a  multitude  of  hearers,  but  to  promote  thorough  knowledge.*^  I  refer,  ftirther,  to  the 
excellent  observations  by  Wolf;  given  in  Uanmer^s  Peid,^  part  11.  p.  851,  et  aeq. 
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It  is  sufficiently  evident,  when  the  number  of  the  audience  is  great, 
that  the  latter  is  impossible ;  that  Savigny  could  not  have  used  it  on 
the  pandects,  with  his  audience  of  three  hundred,  or  Neander,  on 
church  history,  with  the  hundreds  of  his ;  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  method  not  adapted  to  these  studies. 

But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  mode  by  lectures  will  not  instmct 
in  empirical  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  &c.,  where  distinct  bodily 
vision  is  requisite ;  or,  at  least,  where  the  pupil  must  receive  practical 
instruction  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  of  applied  chemistry. 
Many  other  real  studies  are  in  the  same  category,  which  have,  even 
now,  long  been  taught  only  in  private  seminaries  and  courses  of  les- 
sons, as  the  catalogues  show.  Such  are  the  studies  which  such  pri- 
Tate  seminaries,  for  Qxegesis,  homiletics,  catechetics,  dogmatic  history, 
and  philosophy,  offer  to  teach.  Students  in  these  escape  from  the  pas- 
sivity wbich  is  necessary  at  a  lecture.  The  teacher  deals  with  them, 
not  as  one  man,  but  directs  himself  to  each  one ;  and  every  one,  whether 
orally  or  in  writing,  must  give  active  co-operation,  and  apply  and  learn 
to  use  his  faculties,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

This  clearly  presents  the  contrast  between  instruction  by  lectures 
and  by  dialogue. 

But  snppose  the  case  that  where  a  study — as  mineralogy — abso- 
lutely requires  the  dialogic  method,  the  audience  is  so  numerous  as  to 
make  it  quite  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  direct  his  attentibn  to  each 
individual,  and  to  instruct  him  alone,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  know  no 
better  plan  than,  where  possible,  to  subdivide  the  number,  and  instruct 
each  section  separately.  It  is  more  profitable,  where  forty  persons 
attend  a  course  of  six  lessons,  to  instruct  each  half  of  them  during 
three  lessons,  than  to  instruct  them  all  together  during  six.* 

But  bow  frequently  are  mineralogy  and  other  studies  taught  from 
the  chair  to  hundreds  I  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  that,  without 
examining  the  stones  themselves,  the  completest  descriptions  of  thera 
are  altogether  useless,  and  that  those  who  have  not  seen  the  stones 
themselves,  can  not  represent  them  in  their  minds.  This  defect  it  has 
been  sought  to  remedy  by  sufficiently  awkward  means.  One  exhibits 
his  specimens  from  the  desk  only,  even  to  his  most  distant  hearers ; 
although  even  the  nearest  can  get  no  satisfactory  idea  of  them.  Nor 
is  any  fixed  idea  of  them  obtained  by  another  method,  of  passing  the 
specimens  before  the  painfully  staring  eyes  of  the  students,  in  cases,  on 
a  table,  like  a  shadow  on  the  wall.  By  these  means  the  pupils  re- 
ceive only  words ;  and  do  not  become  acquainted  with  the  things 

*8«e  Ballmer's  Pad,,  on  ioAtnicttoo  in  natanl  acloaoe,  put  ilL  p.  15S;  and  part  iL  p.  441 
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themselves.    They  remain  in  real   ignorance,  unless  they  afterward 
are  able  to  examine  thoroughly  mineralogical  colleclions. 

In  conclusion,  one  great  advantage  should  be  mentioned  which  the 
dialogic  method  has  over  that  by  lectures,  namely :  that  it  enables  the 
teacher  to  obtain  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  students,  and  thus 
to  put  himself  on  friendly  terras  with  them.  It  is  an  uncomfortable 
thing  to  lecture,  year  after  year,  to  an  audience  of  strangers,  even  if 
Wolf  is  right  in  saying  even  the  silent  students  before  us  have  a  re- 
active influence  on  their  teacher.*     One  often  wishes  to  sav  to  the 

it 

silent  hearers,  "  Speak,  that  I  may  see  you.'* 

II.  Examinations. 

F.  A.  Wolf,  in  an  academical  address,  opposed  the  Greek  mode  of 
teaching,  by  dialogue,  and  advocated  the  method  by  lectures.  In 
order  that  the  students  might,  to  some  extent,  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
the  ancient  method,  there  should  be,  he  said,  examinations  and  dispu- 
tations ;  and  he  added,  ^  Do  not  be  afraid  of  these  terms ;  such  exer- 
cises will  be  of  great  service  to  you." 

Where  Wolf^  sixty  years  ago,  told  the  students  not  to  be  afraid,  it 
would  now  almost  be  necessary  to  say  it  to  the  professors,  if  they  were 
about  to  advocate  Wolfs  views  on  examinations,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  discouraged  by  the  numerous  opponents  of  all  examina- 
tions whatever. 

We  will  adhere,  in  what  relates  to  academical  laws,  to  the  principle 
that  no  law  which  is  made  with  reference  to  the  bad  shall  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  good. 

Many  claim  that  this  is  the  case  with  all  examinations  established 
by  law;  and  that  they  should,  therefore,  all  be  discontinue. 

But  should  this  be  so  in  all  cases  ?  Are  there  not  occasions  when 
examinations  are  quite  indispensable  ?  We  reply,  yes :  there  are  such 
cases.  Examinations  of  stipendiaries  may  be  an  example.  The  founders 
of  charities  for  the  support  of  such  pei-sons  usually  require  strictly  that 
their  funds  shall  be  given  only  to  students,  industrious,  and  of  unblem- 
ished character.  The  professors  are  to  decide  whether  they  are  of 
unblemished  character,  and  industrious.  But  how  can  they  judge  of 
the  diligence  of  their  hearers,  especially  when  the  latter  are  numerous ; 
and  when,  besides,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  are  so  near-sighted 
that  they  cannot  recognize  tiie  students,  except  those  who  sit  nearest 
the  desk  ? 


*  It  mnrt  be  remembered  here,  that  Wolf^  partly  through  his  seminary,  and  partly  otbenrlse, 
kneir  rery  many  of  hla  hearera,  and,  therefore,  was  more  iDflaeneed  by  their  presence  thaa 
woald  have  been  the  case  with  profcflsors  having  no  sach  acqoalntanee,  ot  not  a  near  onei 
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Mere  corporeal  presence  does  not  decide  the  question.  A  cert^iin 
professor  observed  that  one  of  his  pupils  was  invariably  present ;  but 
also  obser\'edy  very  plainly,  that  he  always  occupied  himself  in  reading 
one  book,  which  its  uniform  indicated  to  have  come  from  a  circulating 
library. 

A  Prussian  ministerial  circular,  of  13th  January,  1835,  requires  that 
instructors,  in  giving  certificates,  should  act  with  the  strictest  care  and 
conscientiousness;  and  recommends  them  to  be  observant  of  their  hear- 
ers, ^^  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  say,  with  certainty,  whether 
individuals  have  attended  their  lectures  diligently  or  not."  And,  it 
adds,  ^  it  will  be  well  for  all  those  whom  the  number  of  their  hearers, 
or  their  near-sightedness,  prevents  from  sufficiently  close  observation 
of  all,  to  intrust  to  some  older  and  proper  student  from  among  them, 
the  business  of  a  beadle  or  assistant,  for  the  maintenance  of  punctual 
attendance.'**  So  it  is  not  to  be  the  professors,  but  their  assistants, 
who  are  to  give  the  certificates ;  and  what  sort  of  students  would  sub- 
mit to  that  sort  of  management?  Another  circular,  of  29th  June, 
1827,  recommends  to  imitate  one  instructor  who,  ^  in  order  to  judge 
better  of  the  diligence  of  his  hearer^  sent  round,  at  uncfxpected  times 
during  his  lectures,  a  list,  which  those  students  present  were  to  sign."f 
I  have  known  this  experiment  to  be  tried ;  but  those  present  were  ac* 
customed  to  enter  their  absent  friends ;  so  that  once,  the  name  of  an 
absent  one  was  inadvertently  entered  twice,  by  two  of  his  friends.  In 
another  list  were  entered  such  names  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  (Sec. 

Such  modes  of  ascertaining  the  diligence  of  hearers  seeming  inad- 
missible and  unsuitable,  the  question  recurs.  How  shall  the  professors 
arrive  at  a  reliable  judgment  upon  that  diligence ;  and  particularly  on 
the  point  stsipposed,  namely,  their  merits  in  reference  to  stipendiary 
aHowances  ? 

The  answer  is, — Unless  they  would  declare  themselves  quite  im- 
proper persons  to  give  certificates  to  stipendiaries,  they  must,  them- 
selves, examine  them.  Only  such  professors  are  excepted  as  use  a 
dialogic  mode  of  teaching;  for  they  have  no  need  of  making  a  special 
examination  of  their  hearers,  since  they  examine  them  daily  in  teaching 
them,  and  thus  gain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  them.  The  bene- 
fit, however,  of  subjecting  these  students  to  an  examination,  consists  in 
this :  that  their  grade  can  be  certified  to,  not  merely  by  the  instructor 
whose  lectures  they  have  attended,  but  by  all  professors  assisting  at  the 
examination.^ 

•  Koch,  II.  p.  51 1.  t  lb.,  a  p.  801. 

t  AceordlDgljr,  the  regnlaUoDS  of  8d  Maj,  1S8S,  for  ttio  Bono  Seminary,  for  all  Uie  aatanl 
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themselves.    They  remain   in   real   ignorance,  unless  they  aftet'wai'd 
are  able  to  examine  thoroughly  mineralogical  collections. 

In  conclusion,  one  great  advantage  should  be  mentioned  which  the 
dialogic  method  has  over  that  by  lectures,  namely :  that  it  enables  the 
teacher  to  obtain  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  students,  and  thus 
to  put  himself  on  friendly  terms  Avith  them.  It  is  an  uncomfortable 
thing  to  lecture,  year  after  year,  to  an  audience  of  strangers,  even  if 
Wolf  is  right  in  saying  even  the  silent  students  before  us  have  a  re- 
active influence  on  their  teacher.*  One  often  wishes  to  say  to  the 
silent  hearers,  **  Speak,  that  I  may  see  you." 

II.  EXAMINATIOIIS. 

F.  A.  Wolf,  in  an  academical  address,  opposed  the  Greek  mode  of 
teaching,  by  dialogue,  and  advocated  the  method  by  lectures.  In 
order  that  the  students  might,  to  some  extent,  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
the  ancient  method,  there  should  be,  he  said,  examinations  and  dispu- 
tations ;  and  he  added,  ^  Do  not  be  afraid  of  these  terms ;  such  exer^ 
ciscs  will  be  of  great  service  to  you." 

Where  Wolf^  sixty  years  ago,  told  the  students  not  to  be  afraid,  it 
would  now  almost  be  necessary  to  say  it  to  the  professors,  if  they  were 
about  to  advocate  Wolfs  views  on  examinations,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  discouraged  by  the  numerous  opponents  of  all  examina- 
tions whatever. 

We  will  adhere,  in  what  relates  to  academical  laws,  to  the  principle 
that  no  law  which  is  made  with  reference  to  the  bad  shall  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  good. 

Many  claim  that  this  is  the  case  with  all  examinations  established 
by  law ;  and  that  they  should,  therefore,  all  be  discontinued. 

But  should  this  be  so  in  all  cases  ?  Are  there  not  occasions  when 
examinations  are  quite  indispensable!  We  reply,  yes:  there  are  such 
cases.  Exami nations  of  stipend iaries  may  be  an  example.  The  founders 
of  charities  for  the  support  of  such  persons  usually  require  strictly  that 
their  funds  shall  be  given  only  to  students,  industrious,  and  of  unblem- 
ished character.  The  professors  are  to  decide  whether  they  are  of 
unblemished  character,  and  industrious.  But  how  can  they  judge  of 
the  diligence  of  their  hearers,  especially  when  the  latter  are  numerous; 
and  when,  besides,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  are  so  near-sighted 
that  they  cannot  recognize  tlie  students,  except  those  who  sit  nearest 
the  desk  ? 


*  It  mnut  be  remembered  here,  that  Wolf,  partly  Uiroagb  his  seminary,  and  partly  otherwise, 
knew  Tery  many  of  bla  hearers,  and,  therefore,  was  more  inflaeneed  by  their  presence  thaa 
would  have  been  the  case  with  profeasors  having  no  soch  acqoalntaneei  or  not  a  nearooei 
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Mere  corporefil  presence  does  not  decide  the  question.  A  cert^iin 
professor  observed  that  one  of  his  pupils  was  invariably  present ;  but 
also  observed,  very  plainly,  that  he  always  occupied  himself  in  reading 
one  book,  which  its  nnifonn  indicated  to  have  come  from  a  circuhiting 
librarr. 

A  Prussian  ministerial  circular,  of  Idth  January,  1835,  requires  that 
instructors,  in  giving  certificates,  should  act  with  the  strictest  care  and 
conscientiousness ;  and  recommends  them  to  be  observant  of  their  hear- 
ers, ^  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  say,  with  certainty,  whether 
individuals  have  attended  their  lectures  diligently  or  not."  And,  it 
adds,  **  it  will  be  well  for  all  those  whom  the  number  of  their  hearers, 
or  their  near-sightedness,  prevents  from  sufficiently  close  observation 
of  all,  to  intrust  to  some  older  and  proper  student  from  among  them, 
the  business  of  a  beadle  or  assistant,  for  the  maintenance  of  punctual 
attendance."*  So  it  is  not  to  be  the  professors,  but  their  assistants, 
who  are  to  give  the  certificates ;  and  what  sort  of  students  would  sub- 
mit to  that  sort  of  management?  Another  circular,  of  29th  June, 
1827,  recommends  to  imitate  one  instructor  who,  ^  in  order  to  judge 
better  of  the  diligence  of  his  hearers,  sent  round,  at  uneTxpected  times 
during  his  lectures,  a  list,  which  those  students  present  were  to  8ign."f 
I  have  known  this  experiment  to  be  tried ;  but  those  present  were  ac* 
customed  to  enter  their  absent  friends ;  so  that  once,  the  name  of  an 
absent  one  was  inadvertently  entered  twice,  by  two  of  his  friends.  In 
another  list  were  entered  such  names  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  iScc. 

Such  modes  of  ascertiiining  the  diligence  of  hearers  seeming  inad- 
missible and  unsuitable,  the  question  recurs.  How  shall  the  professors 
arrive  at  a  reliable  judgment  upon  that  diligence ;  and  particularly  on 
the  point  supposed,  namely,  their  merits  in  reference  to  stipendiary 
aHpwances  ? 

The  answer  is, — Unless  they  would  declare  themselves  quite  im- 
proper persons  to  give  certificates  to  stipendiaries,  they  must,  them- 
selves, examine  them.  Only  such  professors  are  excepted  as  use  a 
dialogic  mode  of  teaching;  for  they  have  no  need  of  making  a  special 
examination  of  their  hearers,  since  they  examine  them  daily  in  teaching 
them,  and  thus  gain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  them.  The  bene- 
fit, however,  of  subjecting  these  students  to  an  examination,  consists  in 
this :  that  their  grade  can  be  certified  to,  not  merely  by  the  instructor 
whose  lectures  they  have  attended,  but  by  all  professors  assisting  at  the 
examination.^ 

•  Koch,  \l  p.  511.  t  lb.,  IL  p.  201. 

t  Aceordlngljr,  the  regalatloos  of  8d  May,  1S89,  for  Uio  Bono  Semintfy,  for  »U  the  nstaral 
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lion  there.  Having  passed  this  successfallj,  he  is  nsually  received  at 
the  university,  to  the  same  studies  with  which  he  had  been  occupied 
before.  He  had  spent  years  in  studying  the  classics  at  the  gymnasium, 
and  continues  them  at  the  university ;  he  has  taken  pains  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  &cts  of  general  history,  and  is  made  to 
do  the  same  again,  and  to  be  examined  on  them  again ;  he  has  studied 
pure  mathematics,  and  has  to  study  them  again.  Thus,  he  is  com- 
monly occupied  with  reviewing  what  he  knows ;  a  species  of  study  in 
which  he  can  have  no  interest. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  intended  that  general  studies  shall  at  once  be 
entirely  discontinued,  but  that  the  school  method  of  teaching  them 
should  be  replaced  by  an  academical  one.  The  latter  can,  usually, 
only  be  introduced  where  the  student  has  been  gradually  ripened  and 
prepared  for  it.  If,  for  instance,  the  student  of  law  has  previously 
studied  the  history  of  law,  or  the  theolc^cal  student,  church  history, 
with  how  different  a  feeling,  understanding,  and  interest  will  they  then 
return  to  the  study  of  general  history,  in  which  all  the  elements  of 
human  development  present  themselves,  and  appear  as  one  great 
whole,  in  the  most  complicated  and  vivid  interaction.  In  like  manner, 
it  might  be  asked,  whether  the  young  theological  student,  after  his 
l/Ong  occupation,  at  the  gymnasium,  with  the  classics,  should  not  make 
a  pause  with  them,  while  he  studies  biblical  exegesis,  and  only  after- 
ward apply  himself  again  to  classical  philology,  with  the  'view  of 
studying  the  relations  of  the  classical  and  sacred  languages,  and 
worlds. 

It  is  certain  that  several  of  the  studies  of  the  philosophical  faculty 
would  be  pursued  much  more  profitably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  uni- 
versity course  than  in  the  former ;  and  in  a  method  worthy  of  a  uni- 
versity, independent  and  free,  from  pure  love  of  the  science,  instead  of 
merely  for  the  sake  of  answering  questions  on  a  lesson.  But  this  lat- 
ter objectionable  practice  prevails  so  much  the  more,  as  the  students, 
during  the  first,  or  so-called  philosophical  years,  are  obliged  to  pursue 
the  most  inconsistent  studies,  of  which  they  must  give  account  in  the 
examination  for  advanced  standing.*  This  mode  of  study  is  universal 
in  the  lower  grades  of  school  study ;  but,  in  the  higher  ones,  the  re- 
quirements arc  too  numerous  even  for  the  best  scholars ;  they  can  not, 
with  interest  and  pleasure,  study,  all  at  once,  logic,  general  historyi 
mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  and  pl^Iology.  And,  if  they 
are  still  compelled  to  hear  lectures  on  them  all,  they  feel  a  genuine  re- 


*  That  to,  ttie  •zaminstion  at  ttie  end  of  Uie  flnt  nnlvenlty  jear,  fbr  a  transfer  to  the  profet* 
rional  ttodiea. 
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pognance  for  theae  so-called  compulsory  lectures;  even  the  best  of 
them  despair  of  receiving  any  benefit  from  them,  and  most  of  them 
care  only  to  make  a  passable  appearance  at  the  examination,  and  are 
profoundly  glad  when  they  are  past  the  philosophical  year. 

Any  one  who  has  attended  one  of  these  examinations  for  advanced 
standing,  and  who  knows  what  pains  the  examiners  have  to  take  to 
ask  childish,  easy  qnestions,  and  how  even  these  qnestions  remain  un* 
answered  in  various  ways,  will  never  deceive  himself  into  believing  that 
general  education  is  furthered  by  such  a  mode  of  studying.*  Many  may, 
perhaps,  at  once  blame  the  professors,  as  destitute  both  of  zeal  and  of 
skill  for  the  awakening  of  interest  and  love  for  their  department  of 
study.  Even  if  this  might  be  true  of  some  one  or  other  individual,  it 
can  still  be  demonstrated  from  experience,  that  even  the  most  consci- 
entioua  and  competent  professors  are  in  the  same  unpleasant  situation* 
And  those  acquainted  with  the  facts  can  also  testify,  that  even  the  best- 
disposed  students  perform  these  prescribed  studies,  mostly  with  indiffer- 
ent spiritlessness,  and  are  as  glad  as  the  rest  when  they  have  finished 
their  first  year  at  the  university. 

How  entirely  different  would  it  be,  if  the  student  of  theology,  law^ 
or  medicine,  besides  his  professional  studies,  should,  in  every  term,  at- 
tend one  or  more  lectures  from  the  professors  of  the  philosophical 
faculty ;  with  what  pleasure  would  he  listen,  and  how  much  would  he 
be  stimulated  and  strengthened  in  his  professional  studies !  The  very 
lectures  which  would  produce  this  quickening  effect  are  disgustful  to 
our  present  students.  The  reasons  have  been  explained.  One  of  the 
greatest  jurists  of  Germany  has  a  very  valuable  observation  on  the  sub- 
ject "  Here,"  he  says,  '*  arises  a  question :  Shall  juridical  studies  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  in  the  first  university  term  ?  By  all  means.  The 
first  ideas  of  the  profession  to  which  the  student  is  to  devote  himself 
can  not  be  too  early  secured.  Historical,  literary,  mathematical,  and 
philosophical  studies  are  very  far  from  being  excluded  by  this  plan. 
But  one  who  insists  on  becoming  familiar  with  all  these  before  hearing 
lectpres  on  the  Institutions,  acts  as  judiciously  as  if  he  should  take,  all 
at  once,  his  dessert  for  a  whole  week,  and  should  eat  nothing  else  as 
long  as  that  will  last  him.  Evidently,  he  will  receive  less  pleasure 
than  from  an  alternation  of  food,  besides  that  he  will  often  disorder  his 
stomach."! 


*  There  are  eren  men  of  penetrating  intelligence,  who  eemcetlf  derire  to  adTinoe  the  eenae 
of  general  ednention,  and  to  oppose  a  mere  drill  preparatory  to  profaiaional  ftadj,  who  do  de- 
oeire  themaelTee  In  thla  way,  and  oontlder  that  an  opponent  of  the  **  phlloiophloal  year**  la  a 
traitor  to  the  eanae  of  general  edneatfton.    Quite  the  reveiae  I 

t  Hugo,  in  Uie  **  CVvtf  Law  MagoMtn^^*  {CititttU^ohsi  Magcmln\  1.  57. 
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It  is  a  most  discouraging,  and  even  terrible  thing,  for  a  professor  in 
tlie  philosophical  faculty  to  have  his  lectures  considered  conapulsory 
ones.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  connections  of  an  elorating  charac- 
ter between  him  and  his  hearers  ceases;  and  there  is  the  greatest 
danger  that,  from  that  time  forward,  all  trae  feeling  and  respect  for  his 
depaitment  will  die  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  students,  and  that,  in  the 
same  proportion,  ignorance  will  prevail  there. 

Savigny,*  whose  clear  views,  lofty  character,  and  long  experience 
render  his  opinion,  on  subjects  connected  with  universities,  more  valu- 
able than  that  of  most  persons,  observes  upon  those  lectures  which  the 
students  are  obliged  to  attend.  The  original  reason,  he  says,  was  the 
laudable  one  (in  itself),  of  carrying  the  students,  by  attendance  on  lec- 
tures of  various  kinds,  to  a  thorough,  free,  and  complete  stage  of  de- 
velopment. But,  where  this  plan  is  cairied  out  compulsorily,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  pupils,  nothing  will  result 
except  an  ignoble  false  pretense,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  a 
ceilificate  which  will  satisfy  the  formal  requisition^.  So  little  can  the 
communication  of  knowledge  succeed  when  enforced  by  any  external 
compulsion.f 

To  proceed  now  to  institutions  in  which  the  characters  of  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  university  are  confounded  in  a  hybrid  organization^ 
to  the  lyceums. 

If  the  first  university  year  is  devoted  to  philosophical  studies,  the  re- 
sult of  the  arrangement  is  to  divide  the  university  into  two  parts ;  since 
the  philosophical  studies  are  distinct  from  the  professional.  But  still, 
most  of  the  new-comers  attend  introductory  professional  courses,  and 
their  lives  are  those  of  students. 

But  if  the  philosophical  faculty  is  established  in  lyceums  at  a  dis* 
tance  from  the  universities,  the  separation  becomes  an  entire  one,  and 
the  character  of  a  German  university  is  entirely  lost,  whether  as  to 
studies. or  discipline.  Instead  of  the  universities  we  have  speciid 
schools. 

Savigny  says,  of  the  German  universities,  ^  Their  common  character 
consists  in  this :  that  each  of  them  includes  the  whole  body  of  knowl- 
edge, instead  of  being  limited  to  a  single  department,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  special  schools  of  other  countries.**    The  superiority  of  this 

*  **  System  and  Yftlae  of  th«  0«nnan  UnfTereltiM,*  bj  Sftvlgny,  in  Bankers  "  l/ittorieal  and 
IWitlcal  GeustW  {fftttorUoh'potUUeh  ZeiUchrift^  September,  188S.  p.  509,  fte. 

t  SaAcient  warnings  cannot  be  given  against  nniversi^  arrangements  intended  to  control 
tbe  bad,  bat  which  are  actually  a  hindrance,  and  even  injnry  to  the  good.  Thus,  for  instance, 
bad  students  are  forced  into  a  hypoeriHoal  appoarance  of  Industry,  a  dead  Pharisaical  labor,  and 
at  tbe  same  time  the  honest,  sincere  indostry,  and  profitable  atndletof  the  better  ones  are  made 
nselesa. 
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cbaracter,  he  adds,  has  been  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  shown,  that 
lie  forbears  to  discuss  iL 

Thus,  the  erection  of  lyceums  breaks  up  the  character  of  our  univer- 
sities. One  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  organization  and 
influence  of  the  philosophical  faculties,  will  have  no  doubt  of  this.  A 
lyceum  will  be  an  independent  philosophical  fiiculty,  existing  by  itself; 
but  such  a  faculty  can  only  prosper  when  it  is  conjoined  with  the 
other  faculties,  and  gives  them,  and  receives  from  them,  mutual  vigor. 
The  theological,  juridical,  and  medical  faculties,  separate  from  the  phi- 
losophical, would  sink  into  mere  preparatory  schools  for  gaining  a  liv- 
ing in  future ;  while  the  isolated  philosophical  faculty,  wanting  its 
relation  to  the  serious  requirements  of  life,  and  of  the  future  profes- 
sion, is  without  substance  or  aim.  On  the  other  hand,  the  closer  and 
more  coniplete  the  union  of  the  philosophical  with  the  other  faculties, 
so  much  more  efficient  and  scientifically  thorough  will  the  spirit  of  the 
university  be.  • 

The  hybrid  character  of  a  lyceum,  which  is  neither  a  gymnasium  nor 
a  university,  must  have  the  worst  effect  on  its  pupils,  and  impress  a 
similar  hybrid  character  on  them.  They  can  not  be  school-boys,  and 
would  willingly  be  students;  but  are,  in  fact,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  It  is  a  question,  also,  how  the  teacher  is  to  manage  them.  It 
is  too  late  for  school  discipline,  and  yet  they  can  not  be  granted  the 
entire  academical  freedom.  But,  though  not  granted,  they  will  take 
It,  and  will  be  the  more  disorderly,  in  all  respects,  because  they  ai'e 
under  no  wholesome  restraint  from  the  older  students. 

In  reference  to  the  foundation  of  lyceums,  there  are  some  considera- 
tions of  importance,  if  they  are  to  be  not  mere  phantasms,  but  are  to 
be  actually  efficient  Very  important  amounts  of  money  will  be  re- 
quired for  this  purpose.  Let  it  be  considered  how  great  is  the  annual 
amount  required  for  the  professors^  salaries  of  a  philosophical  fiiculty ; 
the  capital  represented  by  their  physical  and  natural  historical  collec- 
tions, their  botanic  garden,  and,  above  all,  by  their  part  of  the  univer- 
sity library;  which,  may  be  estimated  at  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  books; — add,  also,  the  annual  expense  for  maintaining  and 
increasing  these  collections,  &c.,  and  the  total  of  the  sum  thus  required 
for  such  a  foundation  will  be  astounding.  And  in  this  we  are  con- 
sidering not  at  all  the  endowments  of  great  universities,  but  at  what  is 
required  for  the  smaller  ones ;  what  is  so  absolutely  indispensable  for 
instruction,  that,  in  their  absence,  the  most  valuable  lectures  will  be 
empty  words,  destitute  of  basis  or  efficiency.  But  if  it  be  designed  to 
diminish  the  expense  of  organizing  a  lyceum,  by,  so  to  speak,  impro- 
vising a  body  of  teachers,  by  intrusting  the  different  departments  to 
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persons  who  may  be  occupying  other  situations  at  the  place  of  the 
new  institution,  this  will  show  that  the  office  of  a  professor  in  the  phi- 
losophical faculty  is  altogether  undervalued  and  under-estimated.  One 
seriously  interested  in  his  vocation  as  teacher,  especially  in  the  present 
busy  and  progressive  age,  will  find  abundant  labor  for  himself;  his 
office  will  demand  the  whole  man ;  and  can  not  possibly  be  filled  as  a 
mere-  occupation.  But  one  who  has  the  self-confidence,  beside  his 
other  employment,  as  preacher,  gymnasium  teacher,  or  otherwise,  to 
imdertakc  that  of  professor  in  a  lyceum,  will  only  show  that  he  was 
not  wholly  devoted  to  his  former  occupation — that  his  whole  heart 
wns  not  on  it.  But,  if  this  charge  be  undeserved,  he  will  need  to  be 
much  on  his  guard  lest,  by  over-estimating  his  own  powers  and  under- 
estimating his  new  duties,  he  do  all  his  work  by  halves,  and,  according 
to  the  old  proverb,  "  between  two  stools,  fall  to  the  ground ;"  and  so 
neither  suffice  for  the  old  office  nor  for  the  new  one. 

Thus,  all  considerations  oppose  the  introduction  of  lyceums,  and 
none  favor  it  They  break  up  existing  organizations  to  the  founda- 
tion. F.  A.  Wolf  says:  *^In  my  opinion,  great  and  universal  changes 
are  not  advisable  at  any  university.  The  useful  results  of  the  ancient 
organizations  we  already  know,  and  continually  enjoy.  In  order  to  a 
better  one,  experiments  must  be  made,  to  form  an  opinion ;  and  such 
experiments  might  be  costly  in  many  ways.'' 

To  this  warning  of  Wolfs,  may  be  added  this,  from  Savigny :  "  So 
many  causes  have  always  tended  to  the  dismemberment  of  Germany, 
that  it  may  very  well  seem  necessary  to  direct  our  attention  to  what- 
ever good  things  are  common  to  the  whole  nation ;  both  foir  the  sake 
of  rejoicing  in  their  possession,  which  secure  the  continuance  of  our 
national  prosperity,  and  to  direct  us  toward  the  means  of  maintaining 
them.  Among  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  those  common 
possessions  are,  at  this  time,  to  be  reckoned  our  universities." 

The  common  character  of  these  common  possessions  of  Germany, 
the  universities,  we  have  delineated,  and  have  shown  that  that  chantc- 
ter,  according  to  Savigny's  own  views,  would  be  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  introduction  of  lyceums. 

Wherever  this  shall  happen,  the  mutilated  universities  will  no  longer 
be  among  the  good  possessions  common  to  the  German  people,  and  be 
institutions  of  study  for  all  the  German  races.  They  will  excommuni- 
cate themselves ;  and,  degraded  into  special  schools,  can  no  longer  bo 
reckoned  entitled  to  equal  privileges  with  the  other  German  uni- 
\ersities. 

With  sacred  earnestness,  and  full  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  judicious  Savigny  writes :  ^  The  universities  have  come  down  to 
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US,  a  noble  iDheritance  from  former  times ;  nnd  it  is  a  point  of  honor 
with  us  to  leave  them  in  a  condition  improved,  where  possible,  and 
at  least  not  made  worse,  to  coming  generations.  It  rests  with  us 
whether  they  shall  remain  as  they  are,  or  whether  they  shall  sink  or 
rise.  The  judgment  of  posterity  will  require  an  account  of  them  at  our 
hands.'' 


Relations  between  the  Philoeophieal  Faculty  and  the  Professional 

Studies, 

Measures  were  now  taken  at  Erlangen  against  the  philosophical 
compulsory  lectures.  In  1844,  instead  of  the  one  so-called  philosophi- 
cal (or  Fox)  year,  two  years  were  set  apart,  duiing  which  the  student, 
beside  the  philosophical  compulsory  lectures,  might  attend  professional, 
ones.*  In  1849,  a  further  very  important  step  was  taken,  by  remov- 
ing all  compulsory  attendance,  and  providing,  instead,  that  every  student 
must,  during  his  university  course,  attend  eight  philosophical  courses, 
of  at  least  four  lectures  each ;  these  eight  to  be  selected  at  his  pleasure, 
and  no  examination  to  be  held  on  them. 

It  is  evident  that  this  plan  would  much  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
better  students ;  for  they  could  now  attend  with  interest  such  lectures 
as  were  suited  to  their  scientific  tendencies  and  capacities.  But  it  is 
also  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  evils  also  resulted  from  it.  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  idle  students  could  misuse  the  freedom  given 
them  to  indulge  in  mere  idleness.  But  no  one  who  remembers  the 
most  lamentable  results  of  the  previous  examinations  of  such  idle  stu- 
dents upon  the  compulsory  lectures  attended  by  them,  will  desire,  for 
the  sake  of  such  results,  to  circumscribe  the  honorable  freedom  of  the 
industrious.  From  my  own  convictions,  I  accordingly  reject  the  com- 
pulsory lectures,  and  from  my  heart  rejoice  in  the  freedom  of  the  better 
sort  of  students  in  making  their  selection.  Still,  I  must  repeat  my 
observation,  that  they  often  hesitate  about  their  choice,  especially  in 
the  beginning  of  their  studies ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  fre- 
quently wish,  at  the  end  of  them,  that  they  had  attended  many  lec- 
tures whose  value,  and  had  not  attended  many  others  whose  uselessness, 
they  learned  too  late. 

Let  us  consider,  once  more,  the  lectures  of  the  philosophical  faculty. 
The  beginner,  who  hitherto,  at  the  gymnasium,  has  had  no  choice  as 
to  what  he  shall  study,  and  what  not,  has  now  before  him  the  cata- 
logue of  lectures,  for  a  selection  at  his  pleasure.     Most  of  them  select 


*Thto  new  armngement  was  annoaneerl  to  the  stadents,  Jaly  SO,lBMt  In  *n  ezeellent  «d- 
4rM0k  by  mj  honored  eoUeegoe,  ProC  Doederleln. 
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under  the  advice  of  older  students ;  and  accordingly  often  fall  into  tbe 
hands  of  those  who  advise  them,  during  the  first  year,  to  refrain  alto- 
gether from  study,  and  rest  after  the  labor  of  the  gymnasium.  The 
better  minded  have  to  decide  whether  they  will  continue  their  studies 
at  the  gymnasium,  or  will  suffer  these  to  rest,  for  a  time  at  least,  while 
they  pursue  studies  which  were  not  taught  at  the  school.  So  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  most  of  them  select  the  former  course,  as  if  they 
were  afraid  of  a  journey  into  an  unknown  country. 

In  any  case,  most  of  them  are  in  great  need  of  good  adnce.  But 
what  instructor  will  show  them  the  way  ?  Will  not  the  philologist  rec- 
ommend philological  lectures  especially,  the  historian  historical  ones, 
&cf  Not  that  this  will  be  from  vulgar  and  egotistical  motives,  but 
only  from  the  natural  and  necessary  preference  of  every  one  for  his 
own  department.  Very  few  professors  have  so  far  mastered  the  differ- 
ent studies  as  to  be  capable  of  lecturing  on  a  comprehensive  system  of 
hodegetics.* 

It  has  been  attempted  to  simplify  and  ease  the  selection,  by  having 
each  of  the  three  faculties,  in  the  plan  of  study  which  they  draw  up 
for  their  students,  recommend  to  them  lectures  upon  such  subjects  in 
the  philosophical  faculty  as  are  most  closely  related  to  their  respective 
professional  studies.  The  Acuity  of  law,  for  instance,  would  recom- 
mend historical  lectures;  of  medicine,  natural  historical;  of  theology, 
philological. ' 

However  simple  this  expedient  may  seem,  it  is  still  to  be  feared  that 
these  recommendations  to  the  students  of  each  faculty  will  cause  them 
to  turn  their  backs  upon  all  studies  not  recommended,  as  being  foreign 
to  their  purpose,  which  is  far  from  the  case.  Natural  science,  for  in- 
stance, will  usually  not  be  recommended  to  student^  of  theology,  law, 
or  philology.  In  after  life  these  students  will  commonly  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  these  studies,  nor  could  they  do  so  at 
the  gymnasium.  It  is  only  at  the  university  that  an  opportunity  offers 
to  fill  up  these  omissions  in  their  education,  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  nature.  Here  are  offered  teachers  and  means  of  instniction.  Ought 
theological  students,  <kc.,  now,  not  to  improve  the  opportunity,  at  least 
to  gain  a  glimpse  into  a  world  which  has  hitherto  been  strange  to 
them,  and  which  will  usually  remain  so,  if  they  do  not  seize  that  occa- 
sion ?  I  have  taken  this  example  because  it  occurs  most  readily  to  me, 
as  professor  in  natural  history .f     The  point  will  be  made  still  clearer 

*  A.  Teiy  good  arrangeinent  to  aTotd  ttito  danger,  provaila,  for  example,  et  ErlMigeo.  Each 
professor  of  the  philosophical  flualty  drawa  np  a  summary  of  Uie  stndiea  of  his  department,  and 
a  short  introd  action  to  it,  to  be  stadied.    Collections  of  these  are  printed  for  the  studentSi 

t  See  •*  ntBtory  qfJSduoaUon;^  toL  liL  part  1,  p.  16S. 
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bj  tbe  following,  wbich  I  extract  from  the  introduction  of  my  lectures 
on  natural  history. 

In  the  gymnasiom,  I  say,  there  is  usually  no  preparation  made  for 
studying  natural  history.  Let  it  now  be  imagined  that  students  should 
come  to  the  university  who  had  not  even  learned  mensa  and  amo. 
As  little  as  these  would  be  capable  of  profiting  by  lectures  on  Tacitus 
and  Roman  literature,  would  those  unacquainted  with  the  first  ele- 
ments of  the  knowledge  of  natural  science  be  prepared  for  the  higher 
courses  on  natural  science. 

Such  should,  as  far  as  possible,  make  up  for  the  omissions  in  their 
studies  at  the  gymnasium,  by  lectures  on  natural  history.  *  These  will 
afford  them  an  intelligible  glance  into  the  creation ;  a  general  view  of 
natural  science.    They  will  have  penetrated  into  the  vestibule. 

If  it  be  inquired  of  what  use  is  this  study,  not  merely  to  all  students 
whatever,  but  to  those  destined  for  the  profession  to  which  it  is  re- 
lated, the  answer  would  be,  in  brief,  as  follows : 

A  young  student  of  medicine  will  scarcely  question  the  usefulness  of 
the  study  of  nature ;  indeed,  his  medical  studies  are,  themselves,  a  de- 
partment of  the  knowledge  of  nature.  Why,  then,  should  he  not  de- 
sire to  be  acquainted  with  studies  so  nearly  related  to  his  own  as 
zoology,  which  is  to  introduce  him  to  comparative  anatomy,  so  neces- 
sary to  him,  as  botany  and  mineralogy  ?  These  studies  are  impoitant 
to  the  physician,  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  practice ;  for  he  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  medicinal  qualities  of  animals,  plants,  and  min- 
erals. And,  moreover,  if  h'c  has,  by  diligent  study  in  natural  history, 
trained  his  eyes  and  his  understanding  to  a  clear  and  thorough  com- 
prehension of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  he  has,  at  the  same  time, 
been  preparing  tKem  to  understand  anatomical  relations ;  and,  above 
all,  for  acute  observation  of  the  symptoms  of  the  sick. 

To  students  of  law,  the  study  of  nature  seems  much  less  important, 
professionally,  than  to  physicians.  And  still,  there  is  one  point  of  view 
in  which  it  has  especial  value  for  him.  He  can  become  acquainted,  in 
it,  with  the  just  and  loving  laws  of  Gk>d,  which  are  a  pattern  for  all 
human  laws.  The  whole  world  is  governed  by  them,  without  change, 
and  always.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  unchangeable.  Thus  invariable 
does  it  appear  in  astronomy,  which  this  can,  with  mathematical  cer- 
tainty, '^determine  the  places  in  the  heavens,  where  sun,  moon,  and 
planets  have  stood,  stand,  and  shall  stand.^'  It  computes  backward 
with  certainty,  that  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  foretold  by  Thales  took  place 
on  the  lYth  of  June  of  the  year  603  before  Christ;  and  Kepler  com- 
puted forward,  in  1627,  that  in  1761  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun 
would  take  place.    Thus  God  rules,  without  any  variation. 

15 
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And  the  earthly  creatures,  as  veil  as  the  heavenly,  reveal  the  iSxed- 
ness  of  God's  law.  When  the  botanist*  has  described  the  species  lilj^ 
by  saying  that  its  flower  has  a  campannlate  corolla  in  six  parts,  six 
anthers,  a  six-celled,  three-sided  capsule,  &c.,  the  definition  applies  not 
only  to  a  Grermau  lily,  but  to  one  from  Mount  Carmel.  And,  in  like 
manner,  the  careful,  faithful  representations  of  lilies  in  ancient  pictures 
have  also  a  corolla  with  six  parts,  six  anthers,  &c.  Thus,  the  botanist's 
description  applies  to  lilies  of  all  countries  and  all  times.  The  stead- 
fastness of  the  law  is  clear.  But  an  ignorant  person,  on  hearing  this, 
would  say :  All  lilies,  then,  are  alike ;  and,  according  to  that,  a  great 
monotony  must  prevail  throughout  the  creation.  Such  was  the  idea  of 
the  Electress  who  controverted  Leibnitz's  assoition  that  no  leaf  was  ex- 
actly like  another;  but  all  her  efforts  to  find  two  leaves  entirely  alike 
were  quite  in  vain.  And  just  as  vain  would  it  be  to  endeavor  to  find 
two  lilies  completely  like  each  other,  even  if  they  grew  on  the  sanie 
stem.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  without  change ;  but  this  unchangea- 
bleness  does  not  produce  any  unpleasant  uniformity  among  the  individu- 
als of  which  each  is  a  representation  of  the  divine  idea.  The  law  of 
agreeable  variety  and  free  beauty  is  still  more  marked  in  the  case  of 
feathers.  The  animal  creation  exemplifies  it  still  more;  and  most 
clearly  of  all,  the  human  family.  Here  the  law  passes  more  and  more 
out  of  sight,  and  freedom  and  independence  supply  their  place  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  supreme  power  of  God  is  too  often  doubted  and  for- 
gotten, in  the  life  both  of  individuals  and  of  the  race. 

Thus  the  laws  and  government  of  God  unite  things  apparently  ir- 
reconcilable— fixed  laws  and  freedom.  Thus  tliev  are  a  model  for 
human  laws ;  which  should  avoid  tyrannical  constraint  and  anarchical 
arbitrariness ;  should  protect  freedom,  yet  secure  and  maintain  stead- 
fast order.  So  lofty  a  model  will  be  a  light  upon  the  path  of  him  who 
devotes  himself,  with  love  and  earnestness,  to  the  study  of  law. 

For  students  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  the  study 
of  nature  has  great  value,  for  more  than  one  reason. 

It  has  already  been  obser\*cd  how  active  a  capacity  and  impulse 
there  is  in  youth  to  examine  and  collect  plants,  minerals,  and  animals. 
In  proportion  as  this  has  been  recognized,  has  the  necessity  been  felt 
of  teaching  natural  history  in  the  schools.  As  actual  departments  of 
training  for  the  sciences,  and  for  life,  the  natural  sciences  require  also 
to  be  made  elements  of  school  education.  We  have  seen  that  this  de- 
mand grew  to  such  a  height,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  found  real  schools,  although,  at  the  same  time,  g}*mnasium 

*  See  *"  HitUny  <^ Education,^  toL  \VL  part  1,  p.  17& 
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Bctiolan  also  received  instrnction  in  natural  science.  Every  student 
'vrho  proposes  to  offer  himself  for  a  place  as  teacher,  either  in  the  gym* 
niisinm  or  a  real  school,  should  bear  this  in  mind. 

Students  in  philology  should  also  remember  that  a  certain  degree  of 
attainment  in  real  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  under- 
standing  of  the  ancients,  which  is  to  be  actual,  and  not  merely  verbal. 
AlU^ther,  apart  from  books  pertaining  directly  to  the  natural  sciences, 
anch  as  Aristotle,  Pliny,  <fec.,  some  such  knowledge  is  needed  to  un- 
derstand the  classics,  which  are  nniversally  and  daily  read,  as  Cicero, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  <kc  Quintilian,  indeed,  says,  that  philology  {fframmatice) 
can  not  be  thoroughly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  music; 
^  nor  without  a  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  stars,  can  the  poets 
be  understood ;  for,  not  to  go  further,  they  often  refer  to  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  constellations  in  defining  time ;  nor  can  they  be  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy ;  for  in  veiy  many 
places,  in  almost  all  poemq,  are  passages  based  on  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  natural  problems;  as,  for  instance,  Empedoclea,  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  Yarro  and  Lucretius,  among  the  Latins ;  who  put  pre- 
cepts of  wisdom  into  verse."* 

If  it  is  asked  how  far  a  knowledge  of  natural  science  is  to  be  re- 
quired of  theological  students,  the  readiest  answer  is,  that  much  such 
knowledge  is  requisite  for  understanding  the  Bible.f  It  is  well  known 
that  Luther  studied  natural  history  in  connection  with  his  translation 
of  the  Bible. 

In  their  subsequent  vocaUon,  most  theological  students,  when  pas- 
tors, are  also  school-inspectors.  At  present,  not  only  in  cities,  but  in  villa- 
ges, many  real  studies  are  taught,  especially  relating  to  natural  science. 
The  inspecting  pastor,  therefore,  needs  a  competent  acquaintance  with 
this  branch  of  instruction,  in  order  to  judge  whether  the  teacher  in- 
structs properly,  &c  This  he  can  only  do  by  having  himself  studied 
natural  sciences ;  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  finds  scarcely  any 
opportunity  except  at  the  university. 

The  study  of  nature,  pursued  in  the  right  spirit  and  in  the  right 
manner,  will,  moreover,  have  the  strongest  and  most  wholesome  influ- 


*  Oompsre  the  remarks  of  Ensmtis  on  real  stadtea.  (**  fflttory  cf  KduooHon^^  vol.  L  p.  166.) 
la  Uie  third  edition  of  my  Geography  I  have  cited  many  paasagea  firom  tho  clamice  which  re- 
quire information  on  natural  ralijects;  see,  for  instance,  p.  tO,  remark  6;  p.  20,  remark  180; 
p.  6i,  romaik  28 ;  p.  79,  remark  86;  p^  28S,  remark  16,  Ac 

f  Observe  the  number  of  articles  on  natural  science  in  Winer*s  **  DictUniary  </  Katwaal 
nutory  ;"  I  may  refer  also  to  Bocliart^s  **  HUroaoilum^  to  Roeenn^Iler,  &c  The  application  of 
geological  hypotheses  to  tho  interpretation  of  Genesis  is  of  great  importance;  but  here  only  de- 
monstrated facts  should  be  relied  on,  lest  the  pure  truth  be  defiled  and  made  contemptible  bj 
fantastic  human  conceptions— «  moat  dangerous  misaliiancOi 
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ence  upon  the  development  of  a  Christian  theological  character.  On 
this  sabject,  one  of  the  greatest  English  natural  philosophers  says:* 
**  Another  thing,  then,  that  qualifies  an  ezperimentarian  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  revealed  religion,  and  so  of  Christianity,  is,  that  an  accus- 
tomance  of  endeavoring  to  give  clear  explications  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  discover  the  weakness  of  those  solutions,  that  superficial 
wits  are  wont  to  make  and  acquiesce  in,  does  insensibly  work  in  him  a 
great  and  ingenious  modesty  of  mind.  And  on  the  score  of  this  intel- 
lectual, as  well  as  moral  virtue,  not  only  he  will  be  very  inclinable, 
both  to  desire  and  admit  further  information,  about  things  which  he 
perceives  to  be  dark  or  abstruse ;  but  he  will  be  very  unapt  to  take^ 
for  the  adequate  standard  of  truth,  a  thing  so  impeifecUy  informed, 
and  narrowly  limited,  as  his  mere  or  abstracted  reason.  .  .  .  And 
though  a  vulgar  philosopher,  .  .  •  may  presume  that  he  under- 
stands every  thing,  and  may  be  easily  tempted  to  think  that  he  must 
not  hope,  nor  desire  to  learn  from  less  able  men  than  his  first  teachers ; 
and  that  that  can  not  be  true,  or  be  done,  which  agrees  not  with  hb 
philosophy ;  yet  a  sober  and  experienced  naturalist,  that  knows  what 
difficulties  remain  yet  unsurmounted  in  the  presumedly  clear  concep- 
tion and  explications  even  of  things  corporeal,  will  not,  by  a  lazy  or 
arrogant  presumption,  imagine  that  his  knowledge  about  things  super- 
natural is  already  sufficient  •  •  .  .  And  this  frame  of  mind  is  a 
very  happy  one  for  a  student  in  revealed  theology.  ...  An  as- 
siduous conversation  with  the  exquisitely  framed  and  admirably  man- 
aged works  of  God,  briugs  a  skillful  considerer  of  them  to  discover, 
from  time  to  time,  many  things  to  be  feasible,  or  to  be  true,  which, 
while  he  argued  but  upon  grounds  of  incompetently  informed  reason, 
he  judged  false  or  unpracticable."f 

To  these  remarks  of  the  excellent  Boyle^  I  will  add  a  single  obser- 
vation. The  capacity  for  objective,  independent  truth,  such  as  does 
not  depend  on  man,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  lost  by  many  persons 
who  have  occupied  themselves  exclusively  with  purely  verbal  studies. 
There  are  innumerable  persons  who  assert  that  there  exist  only  strictly 
individual  beliefe ;  that  some  have  one,  others  another ;  and  that  this 
variety  is  an  evidence  of  the  freedom  of  the  modern  method  of  inves- 
tigation.   This  unfortunate  belief  has  caused  much  trouble  in  theolo- 


*  BoifWa  Work»f  6  vola.  foL,  Lond.,  1744:  vol  t.  p.  5S. 

1 1  repeat,  that  these  remarks  are  made  of  seriooa  and  modeet  conalderatioii  and  lnyeatIgaU<m 
otjiusta  In  natnral  science ;  not  of  unreasoning,  fiintastle  hypothesea,  with  no  foundation  what- 
ever. These  may  lead  astray  allly  laymen,  and  it  Is  only  when  knowledge  is  the  objeet  that 
men  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  be  followed.  For  this  reason,  Tislonarles  have  far  mor« 
puplla— a  larger  public,  than  reasonable  men. 
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gy,  has  opened  the  door  to  all  manner  of  arbitrary  views,  and  has 
loosened  all  those  loving  bands  ]n,which  men  are  joined  by  the  com* 
men  recognition  of  eternal  and  holy  truths.  From  such  a  wicked 
arbitrariness  the  earnest  investigator  of  nature  turns  away ;  his  obser* 
vations  do  not  entice  him  into  error,  because  he  only  admits  that  his 
views  are  true  when  they  have  been,  proved  by  their  agreement  with 
the  facts  of  nature.  Before  Kepler  discovered  his  first  astronomical 
law,  that  the  paths  of  the  planets  are  ellipses,  he  had  determined  upon 
another  figure.  As  Tycho's  observations  did  not  harmonize  with  this, 
he  rejcM^ted  it  and  took  the  ellipse,  which  entirely  harmonized  with 
them.  In  a  similar  irrefragable  manner  do  truths  appear  to  us  in 
crystallography ;  and  to  discover  their  beautiful  laws,  and  candidly  to 
recognize  them  when  discovered,  gives  great  pleasure  and  edification 
to  the  mineralogist. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  young  theologian,  to  be 
constrained  by  a  knowledge  of  nature,  to  acknowledge  some  truth 
entirely  independent  of  himself,  and  thus  to  become  humbled.  Under 
such  discipline  he  would  more  nearly  approach  the  "  faith  which  pre- 
cedes knowledge;^  and  would  learn  to  approach  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  not  in  presumptuous  ignorance,  criticising  and  censuring,  but 
humbly,  with  holy  awe  for  impregnable  truth,  fast  founded,  and  higher 
than  all  reason. 

What  has  been  said  may  justify  the  wish,  that  in  recommending  to 
the  students  lectures  by  the  philosophical  fuculty,  the  three  other  fac- 
ulties may  act  with  circumspection,  and  with  reference  to  the  connec- 
tion— sometimes  an  obscure  one — among  different  studies,  and  to  their 
influence  on  the  training  of  the  students. 

IV.  Personal  RsLAnom  of  the  Peofbssobs  to  Studknts. 

From  the  foregoing  it  follows,  that  at  present  the  students  are  re- 
garded not  as  entirely  free  and  independent  men,  but  as  youths,  grown 
beyond  school-discipline,  it  is  true,  but  yet  in  process  of  development 
•and  progress  toward  manly  self-dependence.  The  necessity  will  be 
recognized,  of  not  leaving  them  to  themselves  during  this  dangerous 
process  of  emancipation ;  but  of  guiding  it  by  laws  and  personal 
influence. 

In  this  proceeding,  however,  paths  lead  off  on  both  sides,  by  a  ten- 
dency to  do  too  much,  and  too  little.  Some  govern  too  much  by 
compulsory  lectures,  incessant  examinations,  and  oversight  of  expen- 
ses ;  while  others  think  every  new  student  a  quite  free  man,  capable  of 
advising  for  himself,  and  needing  scarcely  the  most  trifling  guidance 
during  his  life  as  a  student 
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It  is  our  wish,  in  the  ftcademical  legislation,  to  regulate  the  life  and 
studies  of  the  students  as  judiciously  as  possihle,  without  injuring  their 
freedom ;  the  best  legislation  roust,  however,  interfere  with  a  certain 
neutrality — with  the  cold  heartlessncss  of  the  abstract  Misunder* 
standings  can  only  be  healed  by  paternal  faithfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  toward  the  students.  The  latter  are  the  congregations, 
of  whom  the  former  have  the  cure  of  souls,  and  for  whom  they  must 
in  future  render  an  accounL 

Such  is  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  statutes  of  the  university  of 
Halle.*  They  also  require  of  the  professors  unity  of  belief.  But  it  is 
not  enough,  they  add,  for  them  to  be  pure  in  their  teachings ;  they 
must,  by  an  unblamable  life,  and  serious  and  upright  character,  set  a 
good  example  to  the  students,  and  not  be  a  scandal  to  them;  and 
must,  by  word  and  deed,  promote  piety  and  morality  among  them. 

The  statutes  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Halle  go  more  into  details 
tinder  this  general  statement  The  professors  of  this  faculty,  they 
enact,  must  maintain  unanimity  among  themselves ;  must  with  one 
accord,  aid  their  students  as  if  their  own  sons,  with  paternal  counsel 
and  assistance;  and  to  this  end  shall  consult  together  at  the  beginning 
of  every  half-year  upon  what  lectures  shall  be  delivered,  in  order  to 
satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  students.  Therefore  it  is  necessary, 
they  proceed,  that  the  professors  shall  gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  students.  For  this  purpose  they*  must,  "  in  every  week,  upon  a 
fixed  day,  devote  an  hour  to  the  useful  employment  of  carefully  exam- 
ining  the  progress  of  the  students  in  knowledge  and  in  life ;  the  plan 
being  so  adjusted  that  each  student  shall  come  before  them  once  in 
each  quarter  of  a  year.  If  the  number  of  students  should  increase  so 
that  one  hour  is  not  sufficient,  then  more  hours  must  be  set  apart  for 
BO  indispensable  a  plan." 

New-comers  are  to  be  questioned  upon  what  they  have  studied  at 
school  or  at  other  universities ;  and  their  mental  capacity,  their  pur- 
poses, and  their  situation  as  to  means,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  an 
opinion  as  to  what  is  to  be  particularly  recommended  to  each  one. 
Above  all,  love  of  God,  and  humility,  are  to  be  prescribed  to  them.f 

In  another  place  they  say,  that  the  students  shall  often  be  remind- 
ed by  the  professors,  that  in  order  to  practical  theology,  elegant  and 


*  The  statutes  «re  mewit  which  were  enacted  in  199i,  at  the  establishment  of  the  onlrenitj. 
(Koeh,  i.  p.  46a.) 

t  Koch,  L  p.  488,  Ac  Thej  reoommended  to  the  professors  of  theolof7  to  lay  to  heart  an 
expression  of  St  AognsUne,  and  to  enforce  it  npon  their  stttdents,  Tiz. :  '^That  they  shall  sect 
in  proportion  as  they  die  to  the  present  age ;  and  that  by  as  mnch  as  they  lire  for  it,  they  shall 
not  see." 
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honorable  maDoers  and  abstinence  from  worldly  life  will  by  no  means 
BuflSce ;  but  that  it  reqaires  self-denial,  which  is  the  fruit  of  true  cod- 
vereion,* 

The  first  impulse  toward  the  peculiar  character  of  the  academical 
organization  at  Halle  was  given  by  Spener.  As  early  as  in  1G90,  be- 
fore the  founding  of  the  university  of  Halle,  he  had  advanced  a  pro- 
posal, that  ^at  every  university  there  should  be  appointed,  at  the 
public  expense,  a  learned,  wise,  and  pious  theologian,  who  should  not 
only  examine  the  knowledge  and  capabilities  of  new-comers,  but 
should  especially  give  them  correct  ideas  about  theological  knowledge, 
that  they  may  learn  how  themselves  to  attain  it,  and  how  to  study  it 
in  a  proper  order."! 

It  is  evident  that  this  reference  is  not  to  a  merely  scientific  system 
of  hodegetics.  Spener^s  plan  was  to  have  only  one  man ;  for  in  that 
controversial  period  he  might  well  despair  of  finding  an  entirely  unan- 
imous theological  faculty  to  fulfill  his  wishes.  How  gratified,  there- 
fore, mast  he  have  been,  when  the  theologians  of  the  new  university 
of  Halle,  such  as  Francke,  Breithaupt,  and  Anton,  united  themselves 
with  one  mind  to  carry  them  into  execution.  They  complied  con- 
scientiously with  the  statutes  of  their  faculty,  and  even  did  more  than 
the  statutes  required.  They  devoted  some  hours  weekly  to  a  meeting 
of  the  faculty  in  the  house  of  their  dean,  examined  new-comers,  and 
cansed  each  of  them  to  give  in  a  written  account  of  his  previous 
studies;  and  then  they  advised  them  in  what  direction  to  prosecute 
them,  and  what  lectures  to  hear.  All  the  theological  students  were 
obliged,  every  term,  to  advise  with  the  professors,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
faculty,  on  the  lectures  they  had  heard  and  were  to  hear.  If  it  was 
foand  that  a  student  was  dissipated  or  idle,  he  was  brought  before  the 
fiicnlty  and  paternally  admonished ;  and  if  this  did  not  suffice,  the 
case  was  reported  to  his  friends. 

It  was  also  required,  that  the  students  should  be  in  confidential 
communication,  not  only  with  the  body  of  the  faculty,  but  also  with 
individual  professors,  on  all  matters  relative  to  their  lives  and  studies. 

By  these  means  the  professors  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  students;  and  if  the  faculty  were  applied  to  for  testimonials  rela- 
tive to  a  stipend,  they  were,  it  is  said,  **  able  to  use,  in  most  of  them, 
very  definite  expressions.*' 

Thus  do  the  statutes  and  other  sources  describe  the  religious  care  of 
the  theological  faculty  of  Halle,  in  the  time  of  A.  H.  Francke. 

Of  course,  such  care  in  religious  matters  must  have  been  intended 

«  Koch,  L  Ik  487.  i  >*  Frafieke'9  IfuUtutiont,'' il  p»  e»» 
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to  secure  not  only  the  fullest  acquaintance  with  the  students,  but  also 
a  successful  religious  teaching  and  training  of  them.  And  now  I  can 
bear  more  than  one  reader  ask,  with  meaning,  whether  I  would  see 
tills  plan  of  Francke  introduced  among  us  ?  The  question  is  asked,  in 
the  con\'iction  that  its  introduction  would  be,  at  least  in  our  own  times, 
impossible.  To  this  opinion  I  must  assent ;  and  on  the  pointy  I  cite 
Francke  himself,  who  complains,  as  early  as  in  1709,  fifteen  years  after 
the  university  of  Halle  was  founded,  that  most  of  the  students  had 
lost  very  much  of  their  zeal  for  good.  He  describes  the  coarse  lives  of 
the  students,  and  observes,  that  the  well-meaning  care  of  the  theologi- 
cal professors  for  the  students  was  so  little  appreciated,  that  they  de- 
cidedly objected  to  it,  as  an  infringement  upon  their  freedom  as  stu- 
dents; and  that  the  good  advice  given  to  them  produced  no  results. 
And  he  adds,  *^  I  can  not  think  of  this  without  great  sorrow,  and  can 
not  sufficiently  wonder  how  it  is  possible  that  so  little  result  has  come 
from  all  our  lectures  and  advice."* 

With  the  best  and  purest  intentions,  a  mistake  had  evidently  been 
made,  and  a  reaction  was  the  consequence.f  Instead  of  the  prevailing 
wild  student-life,  Francke  and  his  theological  colleagues  would  have 
introduced,  at  one  stroke,  a  still,  pious,  and  almost  conventual  discipline. 
Devotional  exercises  were  heaped  upon  devotiooal  exercises.  Pious 
emotions  and  excitements  were  encouraged  in  every  way.  Every  occa- 
sion was  seized  for  praying,  preaching,  exhoiting,  and  singing.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  student-life,  based  deeply  on  the  cus- 
tom of  centuries  and  its  accompanying  coai-se  vices,  diametrically 
opposed  as  it  was  to  such  a  scheme  as  this,  should  have  made  a  pow- 
.erful  opposition  to  Francke^s  efforts  ;  so  that  he  prevailed  only  with  a 
quiet  and  meditative  class  of  students.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
he  repelled  not  only  the  dissipated  and  wild  ones,  but  also  the  pure, 
able,  and  talented. 

I  may  thus  be  thought  to  retract  the  praise  which  I  have  bestowed 
upon  the  honest  efforts  of  Francke  and  his  fiiends,  and  their  services 
to  the  students.  By  no  means.  The  conscientious  manner  in  which 
they  pciformed  their  official  duties,  their  true  and  paternal  love  for  the 
students,  render  them  rather  models  for  all  academical  teachers ;  while 
their  errors  may,  on  the  other  hand,  admonish  us  to  proceed  with  cir- 
cumspection, modest  wisdom,  and  a  Pauline  accommodation ;  and  to 
permit  youth  to  be  youth. 

*  Parmnetlcal  Leeturet,  Ir.  p.  111. 

t  *ni€U}ry  of  Education^  rol.  II.  p.  147.  I  baro  here  relbrred  to  Luther^  toand  views  on 
education,  and  hare  shown  that  thej  were  decidedly  preferable  to  Francke^a,  in  which  there 
already  prevailed  the  insipid  and  anmanlj  creed  of  that  pietism  which  afterward  displayed 
Itself  In  so  many  cfM-lcatared  pliaaea. 
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Let  ns  return  to  oar  subject,  which  may  be  put  in  the  form  of  the 
following  qnestion :  Is  legislation  and  strict  adherence  to  the  laws,  all 
that  tlie  unirersity  requires  ?  I  reply,  by  no  means.  At  an  early 
period,  the  effort  was  made  to  control  the  students  by  personal  influ- 
ence. But  woe  to  the  universities  if,  as  was  the  case  with  the  ancient 
barsaries,  goats  are  made  gardeners ;  where  hirelings  are  set  over  the 
students,  who  regard  not  their  good,  but  their  own  profit  It  would 
be  better  for  the  students  to  be  left  entirely  to  themselves  than  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  such  men. 

« 

At  Rinteln,  Marburg,  and  Helmstadt,  new  students  were  required  to 
put  themselves  under  the  charge  of  some  one  instructor.  But  this 
seems  to  have  occasioned  great  abuses,  similar  to  the  previous  ones 
in  the  bursaries.  A  vigorous  production*  of  the  17th  century,  appar- 
ently emanating  from  Helmstildt,  gives  strange  accounts  of  the  privi- 
l^pesof  the  so-called  ^professor-students,''  that  is,  students  who  boarded 
at  the  tables  of  the  professors ;  and  who,  as  the  author  says,  "  had 
therefore  a  precedence  in  all  things,  above  the  convictorists"  (those 
who  ate  in  companies  together)  "  and  citizen-students.''  Among  these 
privileges  are  mentioned,  that  they  have  a  higher  place  at  church  and 
at  meetings,  even  at  the  Communion ;  that  they  are  to  take  fencing- 
lessons  only  of  the  fencing^master;  that  their  disputations  are  printed 
in  folio,  those  of  others  in  quarto ;  that  they  may  wear  their  swords 
when  ^nsiting  the  magnificus;f  not  to  mention  some  less  elegant  ones. 
Though  this  author  may  somewhat  exaggerate,  still  his  production  in- 
dicates that  the  sacred  vocation  and  authority  of  the  teacher  were 
most  vilely  abused. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Meiners  made  a  propo- 
sition as  laughable  as  it  was  exceptionable.  This  was,  to  have  board- 
ing establishments  instituted  at  the  universities,  at  which  *^  board, 
lodging,  and  attendance  should  be  so  excellent,  that  the  young  people 
would  desire  places  at  them  for  these  reasons  only.  Persons  at  these 
should  have  a  certain  precedence,  and  should  assert  it.  It  would  be  a 
great  recommendation  if  either  French  or  English  should  be  constant- 
ly spoken  at  these  boarding-houses.  This  would  free  them  from  all 
invidious  appearances*  Parents  would  tell  their  children,  and  the 
boarders  their  acquaintances,  that  that  boarding-house  had  been  select- 
ed only  on  account  of  the  language."  | 


•  '^OttrUnm  Inofugwral  DitputaUom  en  tks  £aw^  PfitUegm,  and  Pr^rpffathM  c/  tf« 
Aihmian  PnfHtof'ttMdgmts,  ov&r  th*  0UiMen^ud4nU  and  OommunUtB,  .  .  »  .  By 
SekUngtchlang^tehlorum.'^  Athens  here,  as  in  Meyfkrt,  muftt  have  meant  an  extinct  Oeitoan 
BjilTeraity;  while  Saalathen,  Elbathen,  Ae.,  are  designations  for  Jena,  Halle,  and  Wittenberg. 

t  Beetor.       %  Meiners'  **  ComtUution,  dbe^  qf  <A«  German  Uni9er9tUe$^'  OSttlnfeD,  1808. 
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Meincrs  printed  this  plan  in  1802,  while  prorector  at  Gottingen.  It 
agrees  well  with  what  he  says  of  *'  a  young  man's  succeBS.''  This,  ac- 
cording to  him,  "  depends  not  merely  on  his  capacity,  knowledge,  and 
moral  excellence,  but  always  in  part,  and  sometimes  entirely  or 
chiefly,  upon  his  deportment,  and  how  he  shows  his  bringing  up.''* 

It  is  most  injurious  to  students,  whose  manners  are  good,  to  be 
especially  introduced  into  the  social  circle  of  the  professors.  Such 
students  very  often  are  entirely  superficial,  unstable,  and  afraid  of 
.  labor ;  and  rely  for  success  upon  some  accomplishments  in  music,  and 
dancing,  or  by  a  gift  for  uselessly  passing  the  time  away.  Their  in- 
structors should  rather  remind  such  of  the  serious  duties  of  their 
present  and  future  vocations.  To  prefer  such,  on  account  of  mere 
external  show,  to  simple,  straightforward,  and  able  students,  is  most 
indefensible,  not  only  with  reference  to  those  who  are  thus  undervalued, 
but  still  m'bre  on  account  of  those  thus  preferred,  who  can  not  but  see, 
in  such  treatment,  an  approbation  of  their  idle  employments,  which 
will,  at  last,  leave  them  in  lamentable  ignorance  and  insignificance. 

At  a  later  period,  Bavarian  ministerial  ordinances  repeatedly  rec- 
ommended to  the  professors,  especially  deans  of  faculty,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  watch  over  and  direct  the  lives  and  studies  of  the  students. 
The  same  requirement  was  made  by  the  Prussian  ministry,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  rescript  of  14th  September,  1824.  This  observes  that  .the 
management  of  the  studies  and  of  the  students  is,  no  doubt,  intrusted 
to  the  academical  authorities,  but  that  this  is  far  from  being  sufScienU 
The  students  often  attend  few  lectures,  or  lione  at  all ;  select  them  in^ 
appropriately,  in  an  improper  order,  or  attend  negligently.  The  min- 
istry believes  that  these  evils  can  be  cured,  "  by  having  at  each  uni- 
versity a  number  of  professors  to  take  more  particular  charge  of  the 
studies  of  individual  students."  And  it  is  added,  ^  this  may  be  done, 
either  by  appointing  for  this  purpose  such  professors  as  were  deans  of 
faculty  when  the  present  students  commenced  their  course,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  their  deanship  they  may  continue  in  this  special  over^ght, 
or  by  appointing,  without  reference  to  the  deanship,  or  to  any  other 
academical  or  faculty  office,  professors  specially  fitted  for  the  place,  to 
be  properly  selected.  In  either  case  they  will  have  the  duty  of  guid- 
ing and  overseeing  every  way  the  students  put  under  their  special 
charge,  and  in  particular,  of  watching  that  each  of  them  not  only 
attends  lectures,  but  makes  a  suitable  selection  of  them,  and  attends 
them  in  a  proper  order  and  regularly.  It  would  be  necessary,  to  this 
end,  that  the  professors  should  fully  know  what  lectures  have  been 
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already  attended  by  the  stndetits  put  under  their  care ;  and  should 
keep  themselves  assured  that  they  are  orderly  and  regular  in  attend- 
ance, that  if  they  should  fail  in  these  particulars,  they  may,  with 
paternal  care,  set  them  right  And  it  will  likewise  be  necessary  that 
no  academical  stipends  shall  be  gi*anted  without  their  report;  and 
that  those  which  are  given  should  be  given  only  on  the  production  of 
H  half-yearly  attestation  to  the  recipients'  studies."  * 

The  good  intentions  of  the  ministry  are  too  apparent  in  this  paper 
to  be  mistaken.  But  no  one,  even  moderately  familiar  with  the  usual 
circumstances  and  condition  of  a  university,  will  be  surprised  that — 
by  all  indications  at  least — the  plan  of  the  ministry  never  went  into 
execution.  This  may  be  concluded  from  a  second  rescript  of  9th 
January,  1830,  in  which  the  professors  of  the  university  at  Konigs- 
bei^  are  required  to  assist  the  students  in  their  studies  with  their  ad- 
vice. This  says,  '^  It  can  not  be  often  enough  repeated  to  the  pro- 
fessors, that  they  are  bound  to  exercise  unremitting  watchfulness  over 
the  industry,  the  learned  studies,  and  the  morak  of  the  students ;  and 
that  one  advice,  one  admonition,  given  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the 
right  manner,  by  a  professor  to  a  student,  is  more  useful  than  any 
number  of  police  ordinances."! 

If  this  committee  of  professors,  or  ephorate  over  the  students,  had 
existed,  this  latter  requirement  would  either  not  have  been  mentioned 
at  all,  or  would  have  been,  at  least,  expressed  in  another  way. 

Such  an  ephorate  over  the  theological  students  at  Erlangen  was 
established  in  1833.  At  its  head  was  placed  an  excellent  man,  learned, 
upright,  and  intelligent,  the  late  High  Consistory  Councilor  Hofling, 
and  under  him  four  tutors  (repeUnten),  one  for  the  students  of  each  of 
the  four  years  of  the  course.  These  latter  were  mostly  eminent  men 
also;  some  of  them  of  celebrity  in  the  learned  world.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  though  this  arrangement  may  have  been  considered  ex- 
ceedingly improper  by  the  idle  students,  yet  that  the  industrious  ones 
wonld  have  fallen  in  with  it.  This  was  far  from  being  the  case,  these 
latter  also  felt  themselves  under  constraint  by  it,  and  the  idle  contrived 
so  to  evade  the  means  used  for  enforcing  industry,  as  not  to  be  reached 
at  all.  This  is  not  the  place  to  detail  all  the  misadventures  of  this 
ephorate ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  continuing  fifteen  years,  it  was 
discontinued.  | 

Thus  we  see  that  the  most  various  efforts  to  gain  a  personal  influ- 

•  Ko«h,  iL  p.  190.  t  lb.,  IL  p.  805. 

X  A  fti11«r  ftcoomit  of  Uiia  eplionte  will  be  foand  in  ttie  ezeell«nt  biography  of  HdfllDg,  by  my 
j  ntpeeled  M«nd  Mid  oollMgiie,  Prot  NilgelabMh,  in  toL  xxvL  of  Uie  **  Gat^Ut  of  ProtataiU>- 

<•!»,"  Appendix  to  Uie  Jaly  No.,  p.  9. 
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ence  over  the  lives  and  studies  of  the  students,  have  sometimes  beeii 
thwarted  altogether,  and  sometimes  what  was  gained  was  imperfect  in 
many  ways,  and  of  brief  duration. 

We  ought  not,  moreover,  to  conceal  the  &ct,  that  the  students  have 
considered  all  legislation  for  the  oversight  and  regulation  of  their 
studies  bj  the  authorities  as  an  attack  upon  their  freedom  as  students, 
and  have  opposed  it  accordingly,  however  well  meant* 

They  will,  on  the  other  hand,  place  confidence  in  professors  who 
advise  them  truly,  faithfiilly,  and  honestly,  but  not  officially ;  I  may 
say,  without  their  official  faces  on.  But,  above  all,  the  professor  must 
have  at  heart  the  good  of  the  students ;  *  and  must  watch  and  pray 
that  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  students  does  not  lead  him 
into  vanity,  and  an  ambition  to  have  many  followers.  If  this  should 
happen,  he  must  find  his  reward  in  it  only ;  and  his  influence  upon 
the  students  can  not  be  good ;  and  for  the  reason  that  such  a  vain 
teacher  will  not  remain  open  and  true,  but  will  flatter  the  students,  in 
order  to  conciliate  them,  and  fasten  them  to  him. 

But  in  this  way  a  vain  teacher  makes  vain  scholars ;  who  would 
consider  any  serious  warning  or  admonition  from  any  one  else,  no  mat- 
ter how  true,  well-meaut,  and  sincere,  a  deep  insult 

y.  Small  and  Large  UNnrEBsmss.    Scibntxfio  AoADESfin. 

Our  discussions  of  the  various  university  laws,  and  other  experi- 
ments and  efiforts  to  control  and  direct  the  lives  and  studies  of  students, 
will  occasion  many  readers  to  imagine  that  one  or  another  remark  is 
applicable  to  small  universities,  but  not  to  large  ones ;  at  least,  what 
is  said  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  professors  over  the  students. 
Just  as  there  can  be  no  watchfulness  over  souls,  if  the  preacher's  con* 
gregation  is  immoderately  large,  so  a  professor  at  Munich  or  Berlin 
c»n  not  attempt  any  personal  influence  upon  so  large  a  number  of 
students ;  or  can  at  most  labor  with  those  few  who  are  especially  recom- 
mended to  him,  or  otherwise  come  into  close  contact  with  him. 

Many  pei-sons,  however,  make  no  account  whatever  of  any  such  in- 
fluence.  They  consider  the  universities  as  institutions  for  the  promo* 
tion  of  science,  even  to  its  furthest  special  departments ;  and  the  lec- 
tures are  only  of  secondary  importance  to  them.  In  this  view,  it  is 
certainly  easy  to  show  that  the  purposes  of  a  univeraity  will  be  better 
served  at  a  large  one  than  at  a  small  one.  They  refer  especially  to  the 
various  important  appurtenances  of  the  larger  universities ;  their  rich 

*  BtoflTens  was  th«  model  of  a  truly  paternal  friend  of  the  stadents ;  exhibiting  to  them  An 
tndeieribably  pare  goodneae  of  heart  and  self  saerifloe,  as  I  can  testuy  tbankfally,  from  my  own 
experience. 
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mineralogical  and  zoological  collections,  botanic  gardens,  physical  ap- 
paratus, chemical  laboratories,  large  hospitals,  anatomical  museums,  <fec. 
The  smaller  universities  are  contemned,  because,  as  the  proverb  says, 
they  cut  their  coat  according  to  their  cloth,  and,  having  much  smaller 
incomes,  attempt  only  moderate  things.  And  it  is  said  that,  by  reason 
of  these  sratill  revenues,  they  cannot  procure  the  services  of  men  of  the 
highest  grade ;  or,  if  they  do  accept  situations,  they  commonly  remain 
but  a  short  time,  the  more  eminent  of  them  being  invited  to  larger 
universities. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  careful  comparison  of  the  respective 
value  of  large  and  small  universities,  we  must  oppose  the  notions  of 
the  object  of  a  university  vrhich  are  advanced  by  these  advocates  of 
large  universities.  Universities  are  by  no  means  founded  exclusively 
for  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  as  such.  That  is  the  object  of  sci- 
entific academies;  while  universities  are  institutions  for  instruction. 
While  the  former  consider  the  present  aids  to  science  only  as  means 
to  be  used  for  further  attainments,  as  a  tetTninus  a  quoj  towards  great- 
er attainments,  and  are  solely  devoted  to  the  extension  further  and 
further  of  the  limits  of  the  domain  of  science,  and  to  perfect  more  and 
more  fully,  and  establish  more  deeply  and  firmly,  every  particular  de- 
partment, the  latter,  the  universities,  have  not  all  this  for  their  imme- 
diate and  direct  object ;  they  are,  I  repeat,  institutions  for  instruction. 
The  immediate  business  of  the  teacher  is,  to  consider  what  has  been 
already  made  clear  and  certain  in  his  department;  and  to  communi- 
cate this  clearly  and  certainly  to  his  pupils.  He  must  not  give  them 
must,  in  which  many  impurities  ai'e  still  mingled,  but  well-worked  and 
pure  wine. 

Science  in  itself  is  the  object  of  the  academician ;  the  teaching  of 
science,  of  the  university  teacher.  This  teaching  is  his  official  busi- 
ness ;  be  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  it  Complaints  are  justly  made  of 
such  gymnasium  teachers  as  lose  sight  of  such  teaching  as  is  adapted 
to  their  pupils,  and  who  deliver  them  lectures  instead,  idly  anticipating 
the  university.  But  university  instructors  are  equally  blameworthy, 
who  lose  sight  of  their  proper  occupation,  and  idly  seek  to  make  them- 
selves academicians,  by  actual  and  purely  scientific  labors ;  in  their 
chase  afier  celebrity  losing  sight  of  their  office  as  teachers. 

One  who  is  true  to  this  object,  however,  will  feel  bound  always  to 
attain  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  his  department,  and  to  compre- 
hend it  more  clearly,  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach  it  more  thoroughly 
and  clearly.  Upon  such  a  conscientious  endeavor  a  blessing  will  rest ; 
and  it  will  usually  more  promote  scientific  knowledge,  than  such  in- 
fatuation after  science  and  unloving  neglect  of  pupils. 
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The  academician  requires  a  most  extensive  apparatus  of  books,  nat- 
nral  objects,  instruments,  &c, ;  the  newest  and  most  abstruse.  Desiring 
to  advance  further  and  further  in  his  science,  he  must  stand  at  the 
summit  of  it,  and  overlook  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  earth  below,  in 
order  rightly  to  perform  his  task  as  a  member  of  the  great  republic  of 
learning.  * 

The  university  instructor,  on  the  contrary,  needs  ouly  a  complete 
apparatus /or  teaching^  oi  books,  natural  objects,  instruments,  &c.;  an 
apparatus  which,  as  to  its  purpose,  differs  much  from  that  of  the  acade- 
mician, and  may  usually  be  more  modest  and  cheaper.  The  exces- 
sive riches  of  the  apparatus  at  a  great  university  is  even  a  hindrance 
to  the  purpose  of  the  instruction.  The  scholars  are  not  capable  of 
managing  so  much  material.  A  light  can  be  extinguished  by  too 
much  oil,  as  well  as  by  too  little. 

The  affectionate  care  which  the  governments  have  of  late  bestowed 
upon  the  smaller  universities  in  reference  to  tbeir  scientific  depart- 
ments, permits  us  to  hope  that  these  departments  will  gradually  be- 
come capable  of  answering  their  purposes.  Those  at  the  head  of  them 
must,  on  their  parts,  apply  judiciously  the  means  granted  them ;  must 
not  waste  them  uselessly,  nor  seek  impossibilities ;  nor  make  requisi- 
tions for  their  own  department  exclusively  and  without  reference  Xo 
the  rest,  and  without  looking  to  their  prosperity  also ;  which  would 
indicate  both  want  of  fairness  and  of  general  scientific  develop- 
ment, t 

Examples  will  make  this  clearer.  Suppose  I,  as  professor  of  miner- 
alogy at  Erlangen,  had  been  unable  to  take  pleasure  in  the  collection 
of  miuerals  there,  having  got  it  into  my  head  that  they  were  of  very 
little  value,  because,  for  instance,  they  were  so  &r  behind  the  rich  col- 
lection at  Berlin ;  and  that  I  was  always  thinking  about  the  maguificent 
specimens  of  gold  there,  the  hundred  and  five  crystallized  diamonds, 
and  so  many  other  treasures.  This  scientific  envy  would  only  injure 
my  ofBcial  usefulness.  I  ought  rather  to  reflect  thus :  I  receive  so 
much  a  year  for  purchases  for  the  collection  of  minerals ;  how  can  I 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage )  If  I  seek  mostly  for  new  and  rare  ob- 
jects, and  am  ashamed  that  the  collection  should  lack  them,  I  can 
easily  waste  the  whole  amount  upon  a  few  newly  discovered  expensive 
specimens,  which  usually  will  have,  for  my  pupils,  a  value  i-elatively 
exceedingly  small.  As  a  teacher  of  mineralogy,  I  must  buy  what  is 
of  value  to  them.  And,  fortunately,  it  is  precisely  those  which  are 
cheapest ;  species  which  occur  most  frequently,  being  of  the  greatest 
significance  in  nature  and  in  life.  I  should  endeavor  to  make  the 
collection  of  these  as  complete  and  good  as  possible ;  so  that  the  pupil 
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may  have  before  his  eyes  the  laws  of  the  progressio^i  of  the  species, 
especially  in  a  well-arraDged  series  of  distinct  crystals. 

Id  like  manner,  the  zoologist  of  a  small  university  should  not 
aim  at  a  menagerie  like  that  at  London ;  the  botanist  should  not  de- 
mand immense,  mngnificent  hot-houses,  and  a  special  palace  for  the 
Victoria  Regina  ;  but  should  endeavor,  above  all,  to  complete  th$ 
flora  of  his  locality,  as.  being  both  cheapest  and  the  most  appropriate 
for  his  instruction.  Nor  should  the  instructor  in  medicine  be  dis- 
gusted because  he  does  not  find  so  many  singular  cases  as  occur  in 
the  great  cities  and  their  institutions.  He  should,  first  of  all,  learn  to 
manage  diseases  that  are  not  rare,  but  most  frequent — dropsy,  scarlet- 
fever,  <fec. 

But  I  may  be  thought,  in  defending  the  small  universities,  to  be 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity.    By  no  means. 

There  is  no  more  <!ifferenoe  between  the  large  and  small  universities, 
either,  as  to  those  studies  which  are  taught  by  words  only. 

There  is  a  difficulty  at  the  large  ones,  for  which,  at  present,  we  see 
no  remedy,  and  which  arises  from  the  large  number  of  students.  I 
refer  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  necessity  for  dialogic  instruc- 
tion in  all  studies  where  actual  seeing  is  necessary  to  accomplishment; 
and  in  some  of  which  the  hands  must  also  be  instructed,  as  in  practi- 
cal chemistry  and  surgery.  This  is  out  of  the  question  where  the 
number  of  pupils  is  too  large ;  and  most  of  all,  when  they  are  begin- 
ners, who  usually  are  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  therefore  need 
from  the  teachers  assistance,  and  continual  watchfulness  over  the 
course  of  their  acquirements. 

This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  students  of  medicine.  It  is  ex- 
tremely necessary  that,  at  tho  clinical  lectures,  they  should  themselves 
examine  and  treat  the  sick ;  but  this  is  impossible  when  the  instructor 
has  a  large  number  of  pupils  and  spectators.  A  pupil  of  a  celebrated 
medical  professor  related  that  he  was  accustomed,  when  the  professor, 
with  his  crowd  of  students,  came  into  the  hospital,  to  fix  himself,  in 
advance,  near  some  one  bed,  and  to  be  content — and  to  be  obliged  to 
be — with  hearing  his  teacher's  observations  on  that  one  patient. 
Only  those  close  about  the  professor  were  in  any  better  case ;  and 
most  of  them  who  followed  his  long  circuit  at  a  distance,  received 
little  or  nothing.  This  was  at  a  large  university.  How  often,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  I  heard  the  praises  of  the  friendly  and  conscientious 
care  with  which,  at  the  clinical  lectures  of  the  smaller  universities,  the 
students  were  personally  instructed,  and  thus  prepared  for  their  future 
employment ! 

Similar  praise  is  bestowed  upon  various  departments  of  the  smaller 
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universities.    Not  being  over-filled,  personal  instruction  of  individaab 
is  practicable,  wherever  they  need  it. 

Lastly,  I  should  remark,  that  in  great  cities  the  students  usually  live 
in  a  scattered  manner,  and  are  lost  in  the  crowd  of  people.  Tbey  fail 
to  acquire  the  feeling  of  a  university,  the  sense  of  membership  of  the 
community.  Their  university  years  do  not  assume,  to  them,  any  defi- 
nite and  peculiar  character,  as  years,  not  only  of  learned  labor,  but  of 
that  serious  training  of  the  character  which  their  collection  together 
would  promote,  but  which  the  dispei-sedness  of  a  great  city  injures. 
Their  teachers  mostly  remain  at  a  distance  from  them,  and  so  much 
the  nearer  are  the  temptations  which  offer,  and  even  wickedly  force 
themselves  upon  them. 

If  it  is  claimed  that  at  large  cities  the  students  have  opportunities 
of  seeing  and  hearing  works  of  art,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  stu- 
dents from  the  smaller  universities  go  in  great  numbers  to  Berlin, 
Munich,  Dresden,  d^c,  to  see  and  hear  those  very  works,  and  return 
full  of  every  thing  which  they  have  seen  and  heard. 

The  scientific  riches  of  the  larger  universities  can  best  be  made  use 
of  by  students  who  have  prepared  themselves  for  doing  so  at  the 
smaller  universities.  Thus  it  is  usual  for  medical  students  from  the 
smaller  universities,  during  the  latter  years  of  their  student  life,  or 
even  after  their  degree,  to  resort  to  Berlin,  Vienna,  &c.,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  institutions  there ;  being  ready  to  profit  by 
them,  even  if  they  can  obtain  but  little  assistance.  The  same  is  true 
of  those  who  have  studied  natural  sciences  jit  the  smaller  universities 
under  their  teachers ;  they  are  pi'epared  to  profit  by  collections,  d?c., 
without  aid.* 

In  conclusion :  a  word  on  the  assertion  that  the  smaller  universi- 
ties contain  no  celebrated  men ;  no  virtuosos.  This  might  easily  be 
refuted  by  an  enumeration  of  the  crowd  of  eminent  men  who  have 
taught  at  the  smaller  universities  for  centuries,  from  the  time  when 
Luther  and  Melancthon  taught  and  labored  at  Wittenberg,  down  to 
our  own.  It  is  true  that  the  eminent  men  are  invited  from  the  smaller 
to  the  larger  universities.  But  they  have  usually  acquired  their  repu- 
tation at  the  smaller ;  have  labored  there  dunng  their  best  and  strong- 
est years,  unexhausted  and  cfiSciently.  Fame  usually  comes  late, — 
when  tliey  are  going  down  hill ;  the  invitation  to  the  great  university 
limps  along,  when  they  are  longing  for  their  evening  rest.  We  often 
hear  it  remarked,  that  they  are  resting  there  on  their  laurels. 


*  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said,  that  for  stadenta  of  Uieology,  law,  and  philology,  Uie 
larger  oniversiUea  have  not  •  shadow  of  advantage  over  the  smaller. 
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VL  Elkmkxtakt  iNsnuenoN  tn  Natural  Scxsnok  at  Tni  Uniykksitt. 

In  the  time  of  Melancthon,  a  Wittenberg  TnathematicAl  teacher  de- 
livered an  address  of  invitation  to  the  students.  In  this  he  pr«ised 
arithmetic,  and  urged  them  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulty  of 
that  study.  Its  first  elements  were  easy ;  multiplication  and  division, 
it  is  true,  required  more  labor,  but  with  attention  could  be  acquired 
without  difficulty.  Tliere  are,  no  doubt,  more  difficult  portions  of 
arithmetic;  but,  he  adds/ ''I  am  speaking  of  the  beginning,  which 
will  be  taught  to  you,  and  useful  to  you."  In  reading  this  we  can 
scsircely  believe  our  eyes.*  Wc  shall,  however,  not  wonder,  upon  be- 
coming better  acquainted  with  the  school  instruction  of  that  period. 
At  the  gymnasia,  arithmetic  was  either  not  taught  at  all,  or  as  an  ex- 
tra study.f  Theuniversity  teachers,  therefore,  were  obliged  (o  go  over 
what  had  been  neglected  at  the  schools,  and  teach  elementaiy  por- 
tions which  are  now  taught  in  the  lowest  common-schools. 

Let  us  compare  with  this  the  task  of  a  university  mathematical 
teacher  at  the  present  day.  He  only  inquires,  What  is  the  business 
of  the  gymnasium  as  to  mathematical  instruction ;  how  far  do  they 
carry  their  scholars?  And  if  the  answer  is.  To  the  understanding 
and  practice  of  plane  trigonometry ;  his  task  is,  to  make  the  terminwf 
ad  quern  of  the  school,  tlie  terminus  a  quo  of  his  own  teaching,  and  to 
take  his  pupils  from  plane  to  spherical  trigonometry,  and  so  onward. 
'  It  is  not  very  long  since  the  first  serious  introduction  of  instruction 
in  natural  science  into  the  universities;  and  more  impoitance  is  daily 
attached  to  it.  For  example,  my  official  predecessor.  Court-councilor 
Von  Schubert,  was  professor  of  natural  history  at  large,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  special  departments  of  zoology,  botany,  and  mineral- 
ogy. As  requirements  became  greater,  botany  was  first  set  off,  and 
Court-councilor  Koch  appointed  professor  of  botany.  When  I  took 
Schubert^s  place  I  stated  that,  besides  natural  history  at  large,  I  could 
attend  only  to  the  special  department  of  mineralogy ;  and  accordingly 
Prof.  A.  Wagner  was  appointed  my  assistant  to  the  chair  of  zoology. 
When  he  was  transferred  to  Munich,  a  special  professorship  of  zool<»gy 
was  founded,  which  was  given  to  Court-councilor  R.  Wagner. 

Any  one  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  natural 
history — who  has  merely  heard  of  the  immense  number  of  species  col- 
lected, examined,  and  described,  in  late  times,  will  see  that  one  profes- 


•  Bee  **  IlUtnry  qfSdueatlon^  yoL  I.  p^  819.  The  present  eaeay  belongs  wUh  the  prerlona 
portiao  (vol  Ui.  part  1,  p.  ISO),  In  tesehing  nataral  history,  and  oontlnaes  it  more  Into  detail,  as 
to  the  present  condition  of  that  InstracUon  In  the  aniversltiea.  t  Ib^,  p^  26&. 
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universities.    Not  being  over-filled,  personal  instruction  of  ii 
is  practicable,  wherever  they  need  it. 

Lastly,  I  should  remark,  that  in  great  cities  the  students  us| 
in  a  scattered  manner,  and  are  lost  in  the  crowd  of  people, 
to  acquire  the  feeling  of  a  university,  the  sense  of  membersh] 
community.     Their  university  years  do  not  assume,  to  them, 
nite  and  peculiar  character,  as  years,  not  only  of  learned  lal 
that  serious  training  of  the  character  which  their  collection 
would  promote,  but  which  the  dispei*8ednes8  of  a  great  cityj 
Their  teachers  mostly  remain  at  a  distance  from  them,  and 
the  nearer  are  the  temptations  which  offer,  and  even  wick< 
themselves  upon  them. 

If  it  is  claimed  that  at  large  cities  the  students  have  opp< 
of  seeing  and  hearing  works  of  art,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
dents  from  the  smaller  universities  go  in  great  numbers  to 
Munich,  Dresden,  d^c,  to  see  and  hear  those  very  works,  and 
full  of  every  thing  which  they  have  seen  and  heard. 

The  scientific  riches  of  the  larger  universities  can  best  be  mal 
of  by  students  who  have  prepared  themselves  for  doing  so  a] 
smaller  universities.     Thus  it  is  usual  for  medical  students  fror 
smaller  universities,  during  the  latter  years  of  their  student  li 
even  after  their  degree,  to  resort  to  Berlin,  Vienna,  &c.,  to  bcconi- 
quainted  with  the  great  institutions  there ;  being  ready  to  proli 
them,  even  if  they  can  obtain  but  little  assistance.    The  same  is 
of  those  who  have  studied  natural  sciences  at  the  smaller  univer> 
under  their  teachers ;  they  are  prepared  to  profit  by  collections,  t 
without  aid.* 

In  conclusion :  a  word  on  the  assertion  tliat  the  smaller  univci 
ties  contain  no  celebrated  men ;  no  virtuosos.  This  might  easily 
refuted  by  an  enumeration  of  the  crowd  of  eminent  men  who  ha 
taught  at  the  smaller  universities  for  centuries,  from  the  time  wh( 
Luther  and  Melancthon  taught  and  labored  at  Wittenberg,  down  t 
our  own.  It  is  true  that  the  eminent  men  are  invited  from  the  smalle 
to  the  larger  universities.  But  they  have  usually  acquired  their  repu 
tation  at  the  smaller ;  have  labored  there  during  their  best  and  strong- 
est years,  unexhausted  and  efficiently.  Fame  usually  comes  late, — 
when  they  are  going  down  hill ;  the  invitation  to  the  great  university 
limps  along,  when  they  are  longing  for  their  evening  rest  We  often 
hear  it  remarked,  that  they  are  resting  there  on  their  laurels. 


*  I  repeat  what  I  hav«  already  said,  that  for  atudenta  of  theology,  law,  and  philology,  the 
larger  unlvereities  have  not  a  shadow  of  advantage  over  the  ainaller. 
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Borship  of  natural  history  was  necessarily  divided  among  three  pro- 
fessors. 

This  is  the  condition  of  the  natnral-historical  departments  in  the 
universities,  as  to  their  scientific  aims ;  and  how  completely  have  these 
become  changed  within  the  present  century  ! 

But  the  university  teacher  is  concerned,  not  only  with  science,  but 
with  the  teaching  of  it;  not  only  with  beasts,  plants,  and  stones,  but 
with  pupils.  And  has  there  been  a  change  here,  also,  within  fifty 
years  ? 

I  answer :  None  whatever.  As  to  natural  history,  they  come  to 
the  university  just  as  ignorant  as  they  did  fifty  years  ago,  notwith- 
standing the  demands  of  science  have  increased  in  such  a  great  propor- 
tion. They  bring  just  as  much  knowledge  of  natural  history  as  the  Wit- 
tenberg mathematician's  scholars  did  of  arithmetic:  that  is,  none  at  all. 

What  terminus  a  quo,  therefore,  shall  be  selected  for  the  instruction 
in  natural  histoiy  of  the  univereity  ?  The  no-point  of  complete  igno- 
rance. Elementary  instruction  must,  therefore,  be  given,  at  any  rate ; 
just  as  the  Wittenberg  professor  had  to  teach  his  students  the  four 
ground-rules. 

However  disagreeable  this  may  sound,  we  must  by  no  means  over- 
look this  necessity,  but  rather  give  it  the  more  attention.  We  must 
be  definite  upon  the  beginning,  progress,  and  purpose  of  natural-his- 
torical instruction  at  the  universities.  And  as  to  the  pupils,  we  shall 
not  speak  of  those  few  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  natural  his- 
tory, but  of  those  who  pursue  professional  studies,  especially  medicine. 

These,  as  we  have  seen,  are,  in  Pnissia  and  Bavaria,  examined  in 
zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy;  and  thus  must  apportion  their  time 
and  labor  among  tlie  three;  and  also,  the  requirements  from  them 
must  be  proportioned  to  their  attainments  in  the  same.  They  are  also 
examined  in  physic,  chemistry,  and  pharmacognosy ;  which,  together 
with  their  professional  studies,  leave  them  not  much  time  for  natural 
histoiy.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  lectures  on  it  they  hear  during 
one  short  summer  term ;  the  more  diligent  repeating  the  course,  as  far 
as  their  professional  studies  will  allow,  during  the  next  summer  term. 

Let  me  be  permitted  the  following  observations  on  this  point  For 
teaching  Latin,  some  sixteen  terms  are  employed  at  the  schools ;  being 
eight  classes.  And  in  one  short  term— or,  at  most,  in  two — the  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  acquire  an  unheard-of  mass  of  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral science,  when  not  evea  the  A  B  C  of  it  has  been  taught  him  at 
school.* 


*  I  am  far  from  requiring  that  nataral  science  shall  be  pnt  on  an  equality  with  languages  at 
the  gymnasium.    This  would  be  very  absurd ;  but  the  entire  neglect  of  it,  at  this  day,  seems  in- 
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Wlien  I  wfts  appointed  professor  of  natural  history,  I  set  myself 
about  considering  my  duties.  Without  confining  myself  strictly  to  the 
usual  conception  of  "natural  history,'*  I  determined  to  become,  though 
unostentMiously,  a  supplementary  instructor  for  the  omissions  of  the 
grmnasiuro  course,  and  to  teach  such  studies  as  my  pupils  ought  to 
have  learned  at  the  school :  that  is,  mathematical  and  physical  geogra- 
phy, mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and  lastly,  anthropology.  In  this 
manner  also,  I  became  clear  as  to  the  just  extent  and  the  proper  ulti- 
mate  purpose  of  my  instruction. 

My  lectures  were  intended,  as  I  have  more  fully  explained  in  another 
place,*  to  introduce  youths  before  employed  almost  exclusively  about 
words,  and  who  knew  of  no  organ  for  learning  except  the  ear,  to  a  de- 
partment of  learning  entirely  new  to  them,  and  prosecuted  mostly  by 
the  eye.  To  oral  explanations  I  added,  as  far  as  possible,  the  exami- 
nation of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals.  This  was,  however,  only  to 
open  their  eyes,  as  it  were;  for  a  thorough,  permanent,  and  satisfactory 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  in  hand -was  not  to  be  thought  of;  their 
eyes  were  too  fust  shut,  and  the  time  much  too  short.  This  practice 
was  first  commenced  in  the  lectures  on  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zool- 
ogy, as  connected  with  general  natural  history.  The  exercise  of  their 
eyes,  before  so  neglected,  and  incapable  of  intelligent  observation,  was 
secured  by  examining  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  and  was  so  man- 
aged as  to  proceed  together  with  the  elementary  instruction  in  miner- 
alogy, botany,  and  zoology. 

Such  lowest  classes  in  natural  history  require  a  teacher  who  can 
deal  with  each  scholar,  with  inexhaustible  patience,  and  lead  him  to 
consider,  in  a  proper  order,  the  species  in  their  scientific  arrangement ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  goes  forward  in  the  development  of  his 
power  of  vison  and  of  comprehension,  and  in  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

In  such  exercises  the  pupil  of  twenty  years  of  age  has  no  advantage 
over  one  of  ten  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  younger  has,  usually,  much 
more  receptive  capacity,  and  an  apprehension  of  things,  purer  and  not 
modified  bv  reflection. 

Tlie  teacher  of  these  elements  must  have  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  an  elementary  teacher;  he  must  be  interested  »s  much  in  the 
development  of  his  pupil  as  in  his  science ;  must  be  able  to  draw  up 


defenslbla.  See  my  observations  (pb  140,  purt  1,  of  toI.  UL  of  thb  work)  on  Instruction  in  nata- 
ral  knowledge  at  the  gymnaslnin.  So  f&r  as  sach  stadles  are  fntroduoed  there,  boweTer,  It  is 
naturally  the  dnty  of  the  nniverstty  to  make  changes  corresponding  with  the  amoant  of 
knowledge  broogbt  from  the  gymnasium  by  the  students. 

*  8«e  **  UUAory  of  Educaiim;^  voL  UL  part  1,  p.  16a 
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as  correct  a  monograph  of  his  scholar  as  of  a  species.  Of  course  he 
must  not  lecture,  but  must  teach  dialogically.  And  after  this  element- 
ary instruction,  Iiigher  classes  must  follow. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  si^hoiars  in  elementary  zoology,  to  go,  under 
the  direction  of  their  teacher,  if  not  through  the  whole  zoological  col- 
lection, yet  through  the  most  important  paits  of  it.  Its  system  must  be 
made  known  to  tliem,  not  by  instruction  mostly  oral,  such  as  often  fol- 
lows a  rapid  display  of  the  animals,  but  must  be  made  real  by  thorough 
examination  of  a  scientifically  arranged  collection  ;  and  from  this  actual 
intuition  the  teacher  must  deduce  the  positive  verbal  definitions  of  the 
various  species,  genera,  &c.,  as  'well  as  by  comparing  them  together,  a 
knowledge  of  the  differences  of  the  satne. 

The  second  class  in  zoology  will  study  comparative  anatomy  ;  using, 
at  first,  Linnaeus'  Descriptive  Zoology,  and  afterward  Cuvier's  ^Ana- 
tomie  Comparee  ;^  the  knowledge  of  the  more  important  species  of 
animals  being  now  supposed.  It  is  now  also  time  to  begin  with  or- 
ganic chemistry  and  physiology.    * 

The  elementary  instruction  in  mineralogy  begins  with  a  knowle<lge 
of  the  species  by  their  external  distinctions.  Among  other  things, 
there  is  now  necessary  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  families  of  crys- 
tids,  which  can  scarcely  be  gained  at  all  except  by  the  eye ;  and  skill 
in  recognizing  them  in  the  minerals  themselves.  From  this  elementary 
class  different  paths  lead  to  the  higher  classes.  The  physical  knowl- 
edge of  the  crystals  leads  to  pare  mathematical  crystallography ; 
mineralogical  chemistry  seems  as  necessary  a  complement  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  exteriors  of  minerals,  as  in  organic  chemistry,  to  descriptive 
zoology  and  botany.  In  this  elementary  course  on  miueralog}*  the 
scholar  also  receives  the  beginning  of  the  more  important  departments 
of  physical  instruction,  as  electricity,  magnetism,  optics ;  and  it  is  like- 
wise a  necessary  preparatory  school  for  geognosy. 

Botany  must  also  begin  with  the  simplest  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
cipal genera  and  species;  to  proceed  either  on  the  Linnsean  system, or 
by  a  selection  of  the  most  distinct  families  of  plants.  Excursions  and 
the  botanic  garden  must  be  made  use  of  at  the  same  time.  In  the  ganlen, 
all  the  species  of  one  genus  should  stand  together,  as  far  as  possible ; 
and  the  scientific  arrangement  should  be  clearly  distinguishable  by  the 
eye.  A  plan  of  the  garden  should  also  be  lithographed,  giving  the 
genera  as  they  stand  on  each  bed.  With  this  plan  in  hand,  and  with 
the  names  of  the  species  on  each  bed,  the  pupil  can  easily  make  his 
own  way,  even  with  little  aid  from  his  teacher. 

The  elementary  course  on  botany  should  last  from  planting-time 
till  seed-time ;  to  instruct  the  pupil  not  only  in  the  recognition  and 
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descrintion  of  the  species,  &c^  but  in  the  development  of  plants^  from 
their  Bprouting  until  the  ripening  of  the  seed. 

In  higher  classes,  the  chemistry,  physiology,  and  geography  of  plants 
'will  be  taught. 

Eieiuentary  instruction  in  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology  should 
be,  in  my  opinion,  as  simple  as  possible ;  and  not  perplexed  by  prema- 
ture hastening  into  branches  which  belong  further  forward.  For  ex- 
ample, mineralogical  chemistry,  as  I  have  remarked,  must  follow 
descriptive  mineralogy,  which  relates  to  external  characteristics.  The 
fonner,  without  actual  chemical  operations,  is  nothing  but  a  des^crip- 
tion  of  operations,  a  statement  of  analytical  results — nothing  but  mere 
wonls.  Any  competent  person  will  testify  that  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  pursue  a  thorough  course  of  mineralogy  and  one  of  mineralogical 
chemistry  at  the  same  time.  A  brief  anecdote  will  show  why  the  for- 
mer must  precede.  A  certain  chemist  published  an  analysis  of  zircon, 
which  gave  a  constituent  not  before  found  in  zircon.  A  second  dis- 
tinguished analyzer,  therefore,  examined  a  number  of  zircons,  but  could 
discover  not  an  atom  of  this  constituent.  This  incovnprehensible 
enigma  was  very  simply  solved,  by  the  fact,  to  wit,  that  the  mineral 
analyzed  by  the  iii>t  chemist  was  not  zircon ;  he  having  misnamed  the 
miueral  for  want  of  thorough  mineralogical  knowledge.  A  correct 
determination  of  the  mineral  must  precede  the  analysis  of  it;  mineral- 
ogy must  precede  mineralogical  chemistry.  In  the  same  way  the 
anatomist  might  err  if  he  had  misnamed  the  animal  he  was  anato- 
mizing, from  lack  of  knowledge  of  descriptive  zoology. 

VII.  S'lUDENTS'  SONOS. 

Popular  songs,  which  are  extensively  sung  at  any  period,  reveal  the 
tendencies  of  the  people.  '*Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  spenketh."  Sometimes  these  are  sad  remembrances  of  a  greater 
and  better  time  past,  lamentations  over  its  transientncss,  longing  after 
a  better  fnture,  or  joyous  pleasure  in  the  present.  The  unfortunate 
years  of  the  French  tyranny  were  alrea<ly  approaching  when  the  Ger- 
mans sang,  "  Life  let  us  cherish,  while  yet  the  taper  glows ;"  under  the 
domination  of  Napoleon,  was  to  be  heard,  in  every  street,  **  It  can  not 
always  thus  remain  ;^^  but,  in  1815,  the  victors  sang  Schcnkendorf's 
song,  "  How  to  me  thy  pleasures  beckon,  after  slavery,  after  strife." 

If  we  had  a  complete  collection  of  the  songs  which  the  German 
poets  have  sung  at  different  times,  we  should  obtain  profound  views  of 
the  condition  of  the  universities  at  those  times.  A  chief  chapter  in 
the  history  of  these  songs  includes  the  years  of  the  war,  1813  to  1815. 

In  earlier  times  the  students  sang  songs  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
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the  Burscben :  beer,  tobacco,  idleness,  dueling,  were  celebrated  in  a 
vulgar  manner ;  and  some  most  obscene  songs,  even,  were  in  vogue. 
The  reverse  of  these  indecent  songs  were  lamentably  sentimental  ones, 
in  which  the  singer,  putting  himself  in  the  future,  looks  back,  with 
sorrow,  to  the  pleasant  life  of  the  universities,  and  paints  the  Philister- 
life  as  quite  the  opposite  of  his  lost  academical  paradise.  There  were 
some  of  them  which  celebrated  the  sickness  which  follows  a  day  spent 
in  dissipation. 

lam  not  exaggerating;  the  Commers-book  contains  my  evidence. 
For  instance,  how  often,  among  others,  were  numerous  reckless  and 
abandoned  parodies  on  the  psalm,  Eece  quam  bonum  (Behold  how  good, 
<&c.),  sung. 

The  pitiable  young  men  of  that  period  had  no  pure  and  lofty  ideal ; 

no  patriotism  nor  religion  inspired  them.     It  was  only  here  and  there 

that  a  better  spirit  prevailed  in  their  songs, — where  and  how  could  it 

have  been  displayed  in  their  lives  f     In  the  **  Country's  Father^'  they 

sang: 

'^  Life  and  goods 
For  thee  to  give 

Are  we  all  an  one  agreed, 
All  prepared  to  die  we're  found, 
Fearing  not  the  deadly  wound. 

If  the  fatherland  hath  need." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  stanza  proceeded  from  the 
same  feelings  with  the  watchword  of  the  war  of  freedom,  "  With  God, 
for  king  and  fatherland.''  Very  distant  wa^  any  such  conception,  in  a 
time  when  there  was  no  opportunity  to  die  for  their  country  except  by 
enlisting  in  a  standing  army ;  a  most  frightful  thing  to  a  student.  The 
display  of  aspiration  after  the  patriotic  purpose  of  this  poem,  then, 
must  be  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  limits  of  student-life,  where  the 
singers  with  drawn  sword^  and  a  row  of  hats  stuck  on  them,  thought 
little. enough  of  fighting  or  dying  for  their  fatherland.  The  Prceses  of 
the  meeting  sung : 

"  llien  bring  him  up ;  his  head  I'll  decorate 
l)y  laying  sword-stroke  on  his  pate. 
Hail  to  our  brother !  long  live  he, 
And  hounds-foot,  who  insults  him,  be.' ' 

But  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Dulce  et  decorum  pro  patria  mort,  and 
are  transferred  from  the  atmosphere  of  holy  and  noble  patrio.ism  to 
the  wild,  unholy  sphere  of  the  Comment;  to  the  sphere  of  a  false 
honor,  recognized  neither  by  Christians  nor  heathens,  and,  least  of  all, 
by  God. 

With  the  sad  year  of  1806  began  a  new  period  for  the  universities; 
by  the  awakening,  in  many  students,  of  a  deep  and  pitiful  love  for  thoir 
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poor  enslf^ved  country.  This  was  proved  by  the  engagement  of  all  the 
students  to  whom  it  was  possible,  in  the  war,  in  1813. 

At  their  return  to  the  universities,  in  1815,  there  came  into  vogue 
a  new  and  loftier  class  of  songs.  Most  of  the  previous  student  songs 
were  disused,  and  their  places  supplied  by  patriotic  songs  by  Eorner, 
Schenkendorf,  Amdt,  and  others.  The  same  young  men  who  had 
fought  in  the  battles  of  the  war  of  freedom,  sung  these  songs  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  handed  them  down  to  subsequent  generations.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Turners  and  of  the  Burschenschaft  was  prominent  in 
causing  this  state  of  things. 

The  song-books  published  just  after  the  war  are  very  characteristic. 
One  published  by  Binzer  and  Methfessel,  in  1818,  contained  ''ancient 
and  modern  student  songs,  drinking  songs,  patriotic  songs,  and  songs 
for  war  and  for  tlie  Turners.''  But  it  was  a  heterogeneous  mixture. 
Many  of  the  old  student  songs,  such  as  ^  Q&  qa,  weVe  feasted,"  or, 
**  Crambaraboli,"  seem  much  too  vulgar  by  the  side  of  such  lofty  and 
heroic  ones,  inspired  by  patriotism,  as  *'  A  higher  sound  is  heard," 
"  Sad  foreboding,  deadly  weary,"  and  "  In  a  good  hour  are  we  united." 
The  butterfly  was  still  in  the  pujxi  condition.  Still,  some  of  the  older 
songs  admitted  are  inspired  by  nobler  fettling.'),  and  express  a  noble  love 
of  country ;  as,  for  instance,  '*  Place  you,  brothei-s,  in  a  circle." 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  such  men  as  Methfessel  and  Binzer  would 
not  admit  any  indecent  songs,  or  even  any  in  the  least  ambiguous  ;  but 
they  adhered  too  closely  to  univei*sity  traditions  in  admitting  songs 
there  for  many  years. 

In  the  same  year,  1818,  when  MethfessePs  book  appeared,  a  collec- 
tion was  published  at  Berlin,  entitled  ^  German  Songs  for  Young  and 
Old.^  This  does  not  profess  to  be  a  Commers-book,  and  the  editors 
were,  therefore,  not  tempted  to  insert  those  weatherbeaten  old  songs; 
but  the  collection  deserves  mention  here,  because  made  by  Turners  and 
members  of  the  Burschenschaft,  and  in  great  reputation  among  the 
students.  It  included  the  best  popular  and  patriotic  songs,  especially 
such  as  related  to  the  glorious  war  of  freedom.  There  were  also  some 
choice  religious  hymns.  These,  indeed,  could  not  properly  be  omit- 
ted ;  for  if  the  motto  of  the  Turners,  **  Bold,  free,  joyous,  and  pious," 
was  true,  they  must  naturally  publish,  not  only,  **  bold,  free,  and  joy- 
ous" songs,  but  *'  pious"  ones  also. 

If  this  patriotic  spirit  had  but  continued  to  be  more  and  more  pro- 
foundly inwrought  with  Christianity !  But  the  times  were  not  ready 
for  this,  and  therefore  the  young  men  fell  into  error.  Sand's  feaiful 
crime,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  source  of  incalculable  evils  to  the  uni- 
versities. 
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There  next  followed  a  period  during  which  there  was  an  end  of  in- 
Docent  songs  and  singing;  a  period  during  which  one  part  of  the 
young  men  was  absorbed  in  troubled  melanclioly  and  gloomy  brooding 
over  tlie  future  of  the  country.  During  this  appeared,  in  1819  and 
1820,  A.  Follenius*  ''Free  Voices  of  Bold  Fouik:' 

These  songs  mark  a  turning-point  On  one  hand,  they  belong  to 
the  past,  tlie  period  of  the  war  of  freedom  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  number 
of  songs  by  Eorner,  Schcnkendorf,  and  Arndt  On  the  other  hand, 
the  writers,  despairing  of  the  present,  turned  their  eyes  toward  a  pre- 
sumed better  future,  for  whose  introduction  they  called  enthusiastically, 
and  with  a  demoniac  force  in  their  poetry.  There  is  no  more  despair 
about  foreign  dominion.  Chivahy,  empire,  revolution,  popular  repub- 
licanism, freedom,  and  equality,  rush  confusedly  about  together  in 
their  enthusiastic  compositions,  elements  most  various,  and  even  most 
inconsistent  Even  Christianity  is  drawn  into  the  elemental  storm ; 
that  is,  the  name,  for  the  thing  itself  is  distorted  and  deformed  beyond 
recognition. 

Excellent  melodies  doubled  the  influence  of  these  songs;  their 
wretched  convulsive  perplexitias  were,  as  it  were,  thus  gilded  over.* 

While  this  collection  had  a  character  in  pait  only  too  distinct,  that 
which  succeeded  it  was  wiihout  one.  It  contained  songs  of  the  most 
various  periods,  and  most  various  and  even  opposite  character. 

After  the  year  1830,  however,  new  elements  are  found  in  the  song- 
books  ;  radical  songs,  namely,  by  Herwegli  and  similar  poets,  marked, 
not  by  the  earlier  stormy  poetic- il  power,  but  by  a  profoundly  bitter, 
and  even  malicious  character.  The  confusion  was  increased  by  the 
addition  to  the  previous  enthusiastically  patriotic  songi^,  characterless 
cosmopolitan  ones  were  added.  We  find  Arndt's  "  What  is  the  Ger- 
man Fatherland  ?"  and  "  Wliat  do  the  Trumpets  sound  V*  KOrner's 

**  Tills  is  no  war  to  which  the  Crowns  are  knowing, 
A  crusade  is  it — 'tis  a  holy  war/'  &c. 

And  in  the  same  collection  we  find  the  Mai-seillaise !  Did  not  these 
catholic-minded  editors,  then,  know  who  are  meant,  in  the  Marseil- 
laise, by  the 

**  f^roces  Boldats 
(Qui)  viennent  jusque  dans  vos  hrag, 
Egorger  vos  fils,  vos  compagnes — " 

by  the  "horde  d'esclaves,  de  traltres,"  &c.?  And  if  they  did  know, 
what  is  the  name  which  their  insertion  of  it  deserves? 


*  For  a  correct  optnlon  as  to  these  aongs,  tee  the  acottunt  of  Karl  FoUenics  and  hts  Mends- 
ante,  pp.  Ill,  12S,  Ac; 
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With  patriotism  disappeared  also  lofty  purity  of  morals  and  piety. 
The  ancient  vulgar  songs  which  the  Burschenschaft  had  driven  away, 
make  their  appearance  again  in  the  modern  song-books,  with  additional 
ones  of  the  same  kind.  The  beastly  indecency  of  the  ancient  ones  is, 
however,  most  prominent ;  and  becomes  doubly  reckless  and  bad. 

At  a  very  recent  period  have  been,  put  forth,  by  students'  societies, 
song-books  which  adhere  to  Christian  and  to  strict  moral  principles. 
In  some  incomprehensible  way,  however,  have  crept  into  these  books, 
among  songs  of  the  most  beautiful  character,  a  few  stray  ones  of  a  dia- 
metricilly  opposite  character.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  error 
could  be  cured  in  a  new  edition,  and  the  appearance  of  evil  removed. 

FAREWELL. 

A  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  every  writer  on  pedagogy ;  a  respon- 
sibility which  incre&ses  if  his  book  has  any  influence  on  actual  life. 

May  this  work  of  mine,  and  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  give  pain 
to  no  reader.  I  have  written  nothing  without  consideration  and  re- 
flection; yet  I  can  say,  with  the  psalmist,  "Lord,  who  can  understand 
his  errors  ?     Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults," 

And  I  say  this,  even  in  reference  to  those  busy  years  of  inquiry 
which  I  passed  at  Brcslau  and  Halle,  after  the  war  of  freedom ;  espe- 
cially during  that  wretched  period  which  came  upon  the  universities 
after  Sand's  unrighteous  deed.  And  still,  during  the  most  friendly 
and  open  intercourse  with  loved  students,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  silence 
respecting  many  bitter  truths,  which,  however,  if  said,  would  only  have 
awakened  or  increased  ill-feeling. 

I  hope  that  that  severe  discipline  taught  me  moderation  and  reli- 
gious modesty,  which  will  prevent  me  from  inconsiderate  haste,  even 
in  statements  most  interesting  to  my  heart 

It  was  my  repulsive  and  troublesome  task  to  describe  the  frightful 
condition  of  the  life  of  the  students,  as  it  appeared,  especially  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  most  frightful  period  of  the  history  of 
our  country.  With  correspondingly  greater  pleasure  I  considered  the 
many  efforts  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  during  and 
after  the  war  of  freedom,  were  made  for  good  purposes,  by  the  stu- 
dents. During  the  first  part  of  this  time,  there  prevailed  an  active 
and  laborious  attention  to  science,  and  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
classics;  and  the  young  were  also  deeply  interested  in  the  profound 
and  poetical  study  of  natural  philosophy.  Love  of  their  country,  how- 
ever, was  asleep,  although  afterward  only  too  sadly  awakened ;  Chris- 
tianity wore  the  color  of  a  poetical  romanoe,  its  moral  side  being  more 
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out  of  sight ;  and  the  life  succeeding  that  at  the  university,  was  thought 
of  only  unwillingly. 

During  the  second  part  of  this  period,  prevailed  the  powerful  patriot- 
ism and  strict  morality  kindled  by  the  war  of  freedom.  The  romantic 
element,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased ;  and  Christianity  appeared  no 
longer  in  the  character  of  romance,  but  rather  suffered  the  chlorosis 
of  a  moralizing  rationalism. 

During  about  the  last  twenty  years,  the  youth  of  the  universities 
have  passed  into  a  third  stage ;  I  refer  to  the  associations  which  hav« 
been  founded  under  the  name  of  Christian. 

A  holy  courage  is  needed  to  serve  and  contend  under  that  name. 

**  A  coward  knave,  who  still  doth  stand. 
When  *  Forward !'  doth  his  chief  command." 

A  students^  association  which  professes  that  Christianity  is  its  chief 
aim,  has  indeed  aimed  high.  But  the  higher  its  purpose,  so  much  the 
more  earnest  and  efScient  does  its  life  become.  May  they  always  be 
thoughtful  of  the  warning  words : 

*'  Let  our  thoughts  still  watchful  be. 
If  our  hearts  for  truth  shall  care. 
If  our  souls  depend  on  Tliee, 
If  we  teem,  or  if  we  are.'* 

This  is  not  said  in  the  sense  of  a  false  pietism ;  it  is  an  urgent  ad- 
monition to  do  the  truth  (John  iii.  21). 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  previous  noble  aims  of  the  youth 
of  the  universities  have  entirely  perished,  or  that  they  are  to  be  reck- 
oned of  a  grade  inferior  to  the  magnificence  of  Christian  enterprise. 
This  would  be  altosrether  to  misunderatand  Christianitv.  Love  of 
country  will  never  be  repressed,  but  sanctified  and  enlightened  by 
Christianity.  For  my  love  of  my  country  is  the  fifst  element  of  love 
to  my  people ;  to  the  people  among  whom  God  has  caused  me  to  be 
born,  to  be  useful  and  helpful  to  my  neighbor ;  it  is  my  preparatory 
school  for  eternity. 

In  like  manner  it  would  be  a  pseudo-pietistic  barbarism  to  reject 
science  and  art ;  they  should  be  purified  and  sanctified  and  made  an 
acceptable  offering  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  come  all  good  gifts,  and 
likewise  all  natural  endowments,  so  far  as  they  are  good. 

My  love  to  many  members  of  these  Christian  associations  at  the 
universities,  upon  which  I  heartily  ask  God^s  blessing,  would  not  suffer 
me  to  refrain  from  these  observations.  May  He  preserve  them,  in  this 
world  of  investigation,  preserve  them  from  vanity  and  love  of  life,  and 
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grant  them  heroic  minds  in  the  difficult  age  in  which  we  live,  aud 
strengthen  and  establish  them. 

To  those  dear  young  men  who  preserve,  in  the  depths  of  their 
hearts,  a  love  to  their  fatherland,  I  would  say,  preserve  this  love,  and 
labor  with  reference  to  the  nation.  But  should  iniquity  so  increase  as 
to  force  us  to  t:tke  up  arms,  then  fight  bravely  to  the  death  for  your 
beloved  fatherland,  as  the  German  youth  fought  in  the  war  of  freedom. 
But  remain  ever  mindful,  that  after  this  brief  life,  you  must  journey  to 
another  fatlierland,  a  heavenly.  Love  not,  therefore,  the  temporal 
fatherland,  as  if  it  were  eternal.  As  you  have  been  instructed  in 
Christianity  from  your  youth,  you  know  what  is  requisite  to  attain 
tlic  heavenly  citizenship. 

Youths  who,  like  myself  and  my  student  companions,  devote  them- 
selves especially  to  science,  should  apply  themselves  with  such  industry 
as  Bacon  requires  from  those  who  devote  themselves  to  philosophy. 
A  superficial  study  of  philosophy,  he  says,  leads  from  God ;  a  thorough 
one,  to  Uim.  Toward  Him,  because  it  leads  not  only  to  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  but  to  self-knowledge ;  to  perception  that  our  knowledge 
is  only  a  fragmentary  collection.  Every  right-minded  investigator 
mast  sooner  or  later  humbly  confess,  ^  How  vast  is  that  of  which  I 
know  nothing!"  Then  awakes  the  longing,  with  winged  speed  to 
comprehend  those  secrets  which  the  most  laborious  application  will 
not  enable  us,  within  this  temporal  life,  to  comprehend.  Weary  of 
our  earthly  tabernacle,  wc  long  for  the  freedom  of  the  children  of 
God ;  and  sigh,  with  Claudius, 

**  0  thou  land,  the  truthful  and  the  real, 
Thou  that  dost  eternal  be. 
How  I  long  to  see  thy  bright  ideal — 
How  I  long  for  thee !" 
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The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  broadly 
beneficial  results*  of  Mons.  Alexander  Vattemare's  labors  in  behalf  of  a 
system  of  international  exchanrres.  At  a  public  meeting  of  th« 
citizens  of  Boston,  called  to  consider  the  expediency  of  establishing 
such  a  system,  held  at  the  Masonic  Temple,  on  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  of  May,  1841,  and  presided  over  by  the  mnyor,  (lion.  I.  Chap- 
man.) Mods.  Vattemare,  of  Paris,  unfolded  bis  plan,  which  contem- 
plated a  union  of  the  literary  and  scientific  societies  of  Boston,  with 
their  yarioas  and  scattered  libraries,  into  a  grand  central  institution, 
bihI  the  erection  of  a  building  by  the  citizens,  or  the  govemme'nt  of 
the  city,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  united  libraries  and  collections 
of  the  various  societies,  to  which  the  whole  people  should  have  free 
nccem  forever.  The  subject,  after  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  M.  Vatte- 
mare, and  a  pledge  of  cordial  co-oi>eration,  was  referred  to  a  conmiit- 
tee.  consisting  of  Walter  Channing,  M.  D.,  Rev.  Ezra  S.  Gannett,  Rev. 
George  W.  Blagden,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Esq.,  who,  at  a 
subi^quent  meeting,  reported  in  favor  of  the  project  They  submitted 
detailed  plans  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  building,  with  ample  ac- 
commodations for  a  large  public  library,  paintings,  statuary,  etc.  The 
committee  urged  the  subject  with  the  hope  that  soon  such  an  institu- 
tion might  arise,  ^  a  monument  of  the  public  interest  in  good  learn- 
ing, and  a  noble  means  of  gratifying  that  interest.** 

Nothing  further  was  done  in  the  matter  in  six  years.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  collection  of  valuable  bo<fks,  numbering  about  fifty  volumes, 
was  received  from  M.  Vattemare.  The  fact  was  communicated  to  the 
City  Council  by  his  Honor,  Martin  Brimsier,  the  mayor,  in  a  mes- 
sage, on  the  twenty -eighth  day  of  November,  1843.  The  books 
Were  presented,  through  the  intermediation  of  M.  Vattemare,  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  the  City  of  Paris,  in  exchange  for  works  which 
had  been  transmitted  to  that  distinguished  body  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  same  gentleman.  They  were  deposited  in  the  mayor^s  oifice,  in 
the  City  Hall. 

*  To  M.  VaCiemare**  penonsl  labon,  with  the  Executive,  Members  of  tlie  Legitiature,  aod 
•epeetally  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Legiataturce  of  MTerel  ttate^,  and  to  hit  donation  of 
bookt,  from  time  to  time,  in  panaance  of  the  lyttem  of  International  Exchange*,  inaugurated  hj 
kici,  we  naj  attribute,  in  no  tmall  measure,  the  recent  development  of  our  State  Libraries. 
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A  farther  donation  from  the  same  city  arrived  on  the  second  of 
September,  1847.  These  were  rare  and  useful  works,  relating  to  the 
internal  police  of  France,  statistics  upon  subjects  of  general  and  local 
interest,  and  historical  works,  illustrated  bj  engravings,  making  a  col- 
lection of  ninety-six  volumes. 

His  Honor,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  the  mayor,  Aldermen  Thomas 
Wetmore  and  William  Parker,  and  Councilmen  Richard  B. 
Garter,  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  and  Wiluau  Eaton,  were  appointed 
"  a  committee  to  report  what  acknowledgment  and  return  should  be 
made  to  the  City  of  Paris,  and  to  furnish  a  suitable  place  within  the 
City  Hall  for  the  safe  keeping  of  these  volumes."  Upon  their  recom- 
mendation, the  mayor  was  authorized  to  make  a  suitable  acknowl- 
edgment, and  to  transmit  a  number  of  volumes  to  the  authorities  of 
Paris.     It  was  thus : 

Ordered  —That  the  room  in  the  third  story  and  soutli-east  comer  of  the  Gty 
Hall,  be  appropriated  aa  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  donations  of  the  City  of 
Paris  and  any  other  books  of  a  similar  nature  that  may  belong  to  the  city. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  the  mayor  sent  a 
message  to  the  City  Council,  strongly  urging  the  formation  of  a  pub- 
lic library,  and  announcing  that  *'  a  citizen,"  (since  ascertained  to  be 
Mayor  Quincy  himself,)  "  has  offered  to  give  to  the  city  Gve  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  commencement,  on  condition  that 
ten  thousand  dollars  be  raised  for  the  same  purpose,  at  large,  and  that 
the  library  be  open  to  the  public  in  as  free  a  manner  as  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  property." 

This  message  was  referred  to  the  committee  above  named,  with 
the  addition  of  the  President  of  the  Common  Council,  Benjamin 
Seaver,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Samuel  E.  Guild  and  James  Whitino,  with 
instructions  "  to  consider  the  expediency  of  commencing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  public  library,  under  the  control  and  auspices  of  the  city, 
with  authority  to  receive  donations  for  the  same,  either  in  books  or 
money."  At  the  conclusion  of  an  elaborate  report,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended the  passage  of  the  following  orders,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

Ordered — ^That  the  City  of  Boston  Will  accept  any  donations  from  citizens  or 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  Public  City  Library. 

Ordered — That  whenever  the  library  sliall  be  of  the  value  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  it  will  be  expedient  for  the  City  to  provide  a  suitable  place  and  arrange- 
ments to  enable  it  to  be  used  by  the  citizens  with  as  great  a  degree  of  freedom, 
as  the  security  of  tlie  property  will  permit. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
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ton,  down  to  the  year  1856,  will  be  foand  in  the  ieoond  volume  of 
this  Journal,  (p.  203,)  in  an  article  by  George  S.  Hillard. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1858,  the  building  erected  by  the  City 
of  Boston,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Pubuo  Library — at  an  ex- 
pense of  (363,633.83,  including  the  lot,  which  cost,  with  drainage  and 
damages,  $116,582.76 — was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  addresses ;  the  latter  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  in  behalf  of 
the  Commissioners  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  by  the 
mayor,  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  and  by  Edward  Everett,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  receiving  the  keys. 

Plans  and  Dbscbiption  of  ths  BuiLDDfO. 

The  lot  on  which  the  Public  Library  stands,  fiicing  the  Ck)mmon,  measures,  on 
Bojlston  street,  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  three  incites^  and  on  Van  Rensselaer 
Place,  one  hundred  and  eight  feci  and  eight  inches^  with  an  average  depth  of  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  feet 

The  building  is  rectangular,  being  eighty^iwo  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  feei  long,  exclusive  of  the  towers  at  the  rear  corners^  which  are  fourteen 
feet  and  six  inches  in  length,  and  eighteen  feel  m  widih.  The  architecture  is  of  the 
Roman  Italian  style.  The  foundation,  upon  which  the  walls  rest,  is  composed 
of  blocks  of  granite^  about  four  feet  in  length,  set  and  bedded  in  hydraulic 
oemenL  Upon  these  is  laid  a  base  course  of  hammered  granite,  above  which, 
the  exterior  walls,  excepting  the  front,  are  plain,  being  constructed  of  the  best 
quality  of  laced  bricks,  with  dressings  of  Connecticut  sandstone.  The  front  of 
the  basement  is  constructed  of  the  best  quality  of  Rockport  granite,  finely  ham- 
mered. Two  stories  in  bight  are  seen  from  the  front  In  the  first  story  in 
front  are  four  windows,  with  a  door  in  the  center.  The  windows  are  circular- 
headed,  capped  with  ornamental  archivolts,  supported  on  carved  scroll-brackets, 
and  crowned  with  treble  keystones.  The  doorway  is  also  circular-headed,  and 
its  style  ornate,  having  deeply  molded  and  carved  jambs,  with  a  carved  and 
vermiculated  architrave,  and  witli  projecting  canopies  or  hoods,  supported  on 
brackets  and  crowned  with  keystones,  all  of  which  are  ornately  carved. 

In  Uie  second  story  of  the  front  are  three  large  windows  and  two  conspicu- 
ous niches.  The  niches  are  constructed  of  freestone,  with  heavy,  projectmg 
bases,  carved  in  foliage  and  finished  with  ornamented  arcliitraves.  Between  the 
first  and  second  stories  are  a  rustic  belt  and  a  heavy,  projecting  balcony,  in- 
closing the  fiont  windows  of  the  main  hall,  and  supported  upon  carved  scroll- 
brackets.  The  comers  or  angles  of  the  building  are  finished  with  heavy  rustic 
work,  the  whole  being  surmounted  with  a  rich  Corinthian  cornice. 

The  roof  is  constructed  of  iron,  covered  with  copper.  The  lantern,  by  which 
the  main  hall  is  chiefly  Itglited,  occupies  the  center  of  the  roof;  and  is  forty  feet 
wide,  nindy  feet  long,  and  ten  feet  high  It  is  built  of  bricks,  and  freestone,  with 
a  roof  of  iron,  covered  with  oopper. 

The  building  is  entirely  fire-proof  It  is'  thoroughly  ventilated  through  the 
vaultings  of  the  walls,  by  openings  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  each  of  the  rooma 

The  corner-stone  is  a  massive,  hammered  ashler  of  Connecticut  sandstone, 
weighing  five  tons,  and  is  securely  laid  at  the  north-east  comer  of  tlie  founda- 
tion.   In  the  lower  Sace  of  the  stone,  within  a  cavity,  is  a  box,  containing  a  sil- 
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Fig.  2.— BAaBMXKT. 

yer  plate,  suitablj'  inscribed,  various  citj  documents,  coins,  medals,  pbotographa, 
etc.  There  is,  also,  iu  the  same  cavity  a  leaden  box,  containing  a  copy  of  each 
of  the  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  published  in  the  city,  seventy  in  number. 

The  front  of  the  building  recedes  fifteen  feet  from  the  line  of  Boylston  street, 
the  intervening  space  being  inclosed  by  a  massive  fence,  of  Italian  style,  con- 
structed of  fi^estone  and  iron.  On  either  side  is  a  space  for  light  and  air,  and  in 
the  rear  is  a  large  area,  which  has  been  filled,  graded,  and  prepared  for  flowering 
plantS)  ornamental  shrubs,  etc  These  grounds  are  protected  by  an  iron  fenoOi 
restmg  upon  a  granite  base. 
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From  the  top  of  the  building  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  can  be  obtained, 
embraciDg  tlie  whole  of  the  city,  the  harbor,  and  the  surrounding  cities  and 
towns. 

The  basement^  which  is  light  and  airy,  is  almost  entirely  below  the  grade  of 
Boylston  street  It  is  deotn  feel  JUgh,  in  the  clear,  to  the  spring  of  the  groined 
arches,  and  contains  six  large  and  convenient  rooms,  wliich  will  be  used  for  im- 
paddng,  and  storing  books  and  newspapers,  and  for  other  conveniences  of  the 

library.    The  fiimaoes  for  warming  the  apartments  and  the  rooms  for  fbel  are 
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also  in  this  portion  of  the  building.  The  basement  is  approached  from  Van 
Eeusselaer  Place  by  doors  in  the  towers.  There  is  also  an  entrance  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  building. 

The  first  story  is  itveniy-ane  feet  and  six  inches  high.  The  floor  is  constructed 
with  groined  arches.  This  story  contains  five  apartments,  separated  by  brick 
partitions.  They  are  designated  as  follows: — vestibule,  general  reading-room, 
special  reading-room  for  ladies,  room  for  conversation  and  the  delivery  of  books, 
and  room  for  the  circulating  library.  A  spacious  entrance,  through  three  seta 
of  riclily-carved  doora,  leads  to  th^  vestibule,  which  occupies  the  central  portion  of 
the  fi'ont  part  of  the  building,  and  is  iweniy-iwo  feet  wide^  forty-four  feel  deep,  and 
iweniy-iwo  feet  high.  It  contains  the  main-staircase,  which  commences  with  two 
flights,  each  six  feet  wide,  both  leading  to  a  platform,  at  an  elevation  of  ten  feet, 
from  which  a  single  flight,  ton  feet  wide,  ascends  to  the  main  hall.  In  the 
original  design  of  the  architect,  which  was  altered  by  the  CJommissionera,  tlie 
grand  hall  was  directly  accessible  from  the  vestibule  by  slightly  winding  stair- 
cases, and  the  view  from  the  entrance-door  to  the  main  ceiling  was  unbroken. 

The  staircase  is  constructed  of  iron,  laid  on  brick  arches,  and  bedded  in  cement, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  noise  usually  made  in  passing  over  iron  stairs.  The 
flooring  of  the  vestibule  is  of  encaustic  tiles.  The  walla,  to  the  hight  of  the 
platform  above  mentioned,  are  plainly  finished  in  block-work,  and  thence  to  the 
ceiling  witli  Corinthian  pilasters  in  scagliola  and  arched  panels,  formed  with 
ai-chivolts,  supported  upon  pilasters  and  imposts,  the  whole  being  crowned  with 
a  full,  rich  Corinthian  cornice  and  entablature,  supporting  an  ornate  ceiling,  laid 
off  in  square  panels,  deeply  sunk,  relieved  with  heavily-carved  moldmgs,  pend- 
ent drops,  etc. 

The  vestibule  is  lighted,  in  the  evening,  by  two  lanterns,  with  carved  rosewood 
columns,  standing  upon  newel-posts  of  Italian  marble. 

The  room  for  the  delivery  of  books,  which  is  also  the  conversation  room,  is  en- 
tereu  from  the  vestibule,  and  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  east  side  of  tlie 
building.  It  is  thirty-four  feet  loide,  fifty  feet  deep,  and  twelve  feei  high.  This 
room  forms  a  kind  of  inner  vestibule,  with  delivery  counters  for  the  circulating 
libraiy,  and  entrances  to  tiie  general  and  ladies'  reading-rooms.  It  is  finished  in 
a  plain  manner.  The  floors  and  bases  are  marble,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  are 
laid  off  in  panel-work. 

The  special  reading-room,  for  ladies,  occupies  the  north-east  front  comer  of 
the  building,  and  is  twenty-seven  feet  wide,  forty-four  feel  deep,  and  twenty-one 
feei  and  six  inches  high.  It  is  intended  to  accommodate  one  hundred  readers, 
having  six  circular  tables,  for  books  and  papers,  surrounding  the  elaborately 
ornamented  iron  columns  which  support  the  ceiling.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are 
tastefully  laid  off"  in  panel-work,  exquisitely  tinted  and  gilded.  The  arrange- 
ments for  hghtuig  this  room,  as  well  as  all  the  other  rooms,  are  complete  and 
ample. 

The  general  reading-room  is  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  building.  It  is 
twenty-eight  feet  wide,  seveniy-eigJU  feet  long,  and  twenty-one  feet  and  six  inches  higK 
It  is  finished  and  furnished  in  a  style  similar  to  the  special  reading-room,  having 
every  needful  accommodation,  with  water-closet,  etc.  It  will  accommodate  two 
hundred  readers. 

Almost  all  the  walls,  ceilings,  and  finish  throughout  the  building  have  been 
neatly  tinted  in  encaustic  colors,  relieved  with  gold. 

The  room  for  the  circulating  library  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  first  floor, 
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Fig.  4.— Principal  Floor. 

being  upon  the  south  end  of  the  building.  It  is  sevetUy-eighi  feet  long^  and  thirty' 
four/xt  wide.  It  has  shelves  for  forty  thousand  volumes,  and  will  contain  the 
books  most  frequently  demanded  for  home  use.  It  is  plainly  finished,  with  iron 
balconies  and  circular  stairs,  and  is  connected  with  the  basement  and  upper  parts 
of  tlie  building  by  an  iron  staircase  in  the  east  tower,  and  with  the  main  hall  by 
circular  iron  stairs.  It  may  also  be  put  in  communication  with  the  main  hall  by 
means  of  the  dumb-waiters,  which  connect  the  rooms  on  all  the  floors. 
Beneath  the  principal  story,  and  immediately  over  the  delivery  room,  is  an 
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entresol,  or  half-story,  nine  feet  high,  in  the  clear,  and  thirty-four  feet  square.  It 
contains  a  work-room,  store-rooms,  eta,  and  is  entered  from  the  balconies  of  the 
circulating  library  room.  A  flight  of  circular  stairs  also  connects  it  with  the 
main  hall  above. 

The  principal  floor,  and  the  floors  of  the  alcoves  in  the  large  hall,  as  well  as 
the  basement  floor,  arc  constructed  with  iron  girders  and  beams,  with  segmental 
brick  arches,  turned  between  tlio  beams. 

The  entire  upper  story  is  occupied  by  the  large  hall  for  the  reference  library. 
This  hall  is  finished  in  the  Roman  Corinthian  ornate  style.  It  has  a  dear  space 
of  thirty-eight  feel  wide^  ninety-two  feei  long^  and  fifty-eight  feet  high.  This  space 
is  surrounded  by  three  tiers  of  alcoves,  tliirty  of  which  are  arranged  on  each 
side.  Each  alcove  is  nine  feet  wtde^  fourteen  feet  deep^  and  twelve  feet  high,  in  the 
clear.  On  both  ends  of  the  hall  are  two  ooiridore,  to  correspond  in  higlit  with 
the  alcoves. 

The  partitions  between  the  alcoves  are  faced  with  three^uarters  diameter,  full, 
enriched  Corinthian  columns,  standing  upon  pedestals  of  the  finest  Italian  marble, 
highly  polished.  The  columns,  capitals,  bases,  and  pedestals,  occupy  nearly  the 
hight  of  the  three  stories  of  alcoves,  and  support  semi-circular  arches,  with  rich 
arcbivolts,  keystones,  etc  These,  in  turn,  support  a  full,  rich  Corinthian  cornice, 
without  an  architrave,  whereon  rests  the  lantern.  The  lantern  is  finished  with 
coved  angles,  having  perpendicular,  circular-headed  wmdows,  with  arches  inter- 
secting the  coved  angles,  and  separated  by  heavy  ribs,  supporting  a  deeply-sunk 
diamond-panel  ceiling,  relieved  with  richly-carved  moldings,  pendent  drops,  etc. 

The  floor  of  the  clear  space  is  of  marble,  and  that  of  the  alcoves  is  of  the  best 
southern  pine,  bedded  in  cement,  on  brick  arches.  The  alcoves  will  contain 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  volumes,  but  only  those  on  the  floor  of  the 
hall  are  now  shelved  for  books.  Each  alcove,  besides  being  lighted  from  the 
clear  space,  is  also  illuminated  by  a  skylight,  admitting  direct  light  from  the  roof 
of  the  building.  As  the  alcoves  are  constructed,  in  the  rear,  in  the  form  of  a 
V«  there  are  no  dark  comers.  All  the  alcoves  are  inclosed  by  iron  railings  in 
firont,  and  have  openings  for  the  free  passage,  from  one  to  another,  of  persons 
connected  with  the  library.  There  are  four  flights  of  circular  iron  stairs,  con- 
necting the  several  tiers  of  alcoves  and  galleries. 

In  front  of  the  northern  balcony  is  a  large,  marble-faced  time-keeper,  and  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  hall  is  the  seal  of  the  City  of  Boston,  beautifully  and 
correctly  engraved.  Over  the  seal  is  a  splendid  bust  of  Joshua  Bates,  the 
noble  bene&ctor  of  tlie  institutioiL  ' 

All  the  shelves  in  the  building  are  of  wood,  and  are  covered  with  a  fire-proof 
solution  of  glass. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Trustees,  the  shelves  are  permanently  fixed  in  their  places, 
and  are  arranged  upon  a  plan  called  "  the  decimal  system ;"  invented  and  applied, 
several  years  since,  to  the  Public  Library,  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  one 
of  the  Trustees  and  Commissioners.  This  arrangement  of  the  books  is  peculiar 
to  the  library,  and  has  been  partially  in  operation  at  the  temporary  library  rooms 
in  Mason  street,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  library.  Besides  the  alcoves  on 
the  fioor  of  the  principal  hall,  there  are  to  be,  in  each  of  the  two  galleries,  an 
equal  number.  The  hall  is  so  contrived  that  it  will  have  ten  alcoves  on  each  of 
its  sides,  and  the  same  number  in  each  of  its  galleries,  making  sixty  alcoves  in 
all.  Each  alcove  will  contain  ten  ranges  of  shelves^  and  each  range  ton  slielvesy 
making  just  one  hundred  shelves  to  each  alcove. 
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Tlie  gheW^s  nro  bo  numbered,  that  the  flfrurea  in  the  place  of  hundreds 
denote  the  aicoTca,  tha  flg;ures  in  tlie  plnce  of  tfna  tlie  ranges,  and  tlie 
figures  in  the  place  of  uniCs  tlie  shelves.  By  this  mcim!i,  a  book,  if  in 
place,  can  be  found  almost  instsntlf.  For  instance,  if  a  book  ia  on  the 
S236th  shell;  any  one  will  knov  ttiat  it  can  be  fbund  on  the  6tli  slielf  of  the  3d 
range  of  the  22d  alcove.  The  figure  in  the  place  of  tliouaands  will  sliow 
where  tlio  row  or  ten  alcoves  to  nhich  it  bulongti  can  be  found.  As  there  are 
twenty  alcoves  in  tlio  lower  Imll,  all  under  the  figure  I  in  the  place  of  tliousanda 
will  show  that  the  alcove  ia  among  the  ten  on  the  Soor;  and  hQ  under  Bgaro  2 
and  over  1  Mill  show  the  alcoves  in  the  gnllory  of  the  same  hall.  Again,  ell 
onder  figure  3  aud  over  2,  in  the  same  position,  will  sliow  the  first  row  of 
alcovea  in  tlic  principal  hall,  those  under  4  the  second  row,  ete.  The  object  of 
this  decimal  arrangement  of  shelves  is  to  render  the  libraij  more  managcnbte 
than  it  could  be  under  any  other  plan  now  in  use,  and  also  to  Bimplify  all  the 
details  connected  with  its  administratiDn. 
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The  west  tower  ia  bIx  stories  higb.  Tbe  lower  elory  is  of  the  same  hi'ght 
with  tliB  bsBement;  and,  with  eertnin  other  roome,  U  tor  the  Janitor  and  hto 
family,  Tbe  second  and  third  Htoriog,  of  the  same  bight  with  the  Brst  Btoiy  of 
the  maJD  building,  are  approached  Ikiin  tbe  floor  and  balcoii7  or  tbe  dirulatiDg 
library  room,  and  are  for  the  Librarian.  The  remaining  three  itorira  ore  indud- 
ed  within  the  hight  of  tbe  prini^pal  hall,  with  floon  corTe:poDding  to  those 
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of  the  alcoves  and  gallerieg.  These  will  be  used  as  rooms  for  the  Trustees,  and 
the  general  purposes  of  the  library.  The  east  tower  is  occupied  by  an  iron  stair- 
case, arranged  upon  its  sides,  and  ascending  from  the  ground  floor  to  that  of  the 
upper  gallery  of  the  large  haXL  The  space  in  the  center  is  intended  to  be  used 
for  hoisting  boxes,  etc. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  JAIOJARY  1,   1858. 

Knmbcr  of  volumes  in  the  library, 59,970 

!Number  of  pamphlets  belonging  to  the  library, 16,212 

Whole  ninnbcr  of  names  registered  in  the  reading-room  for  the  general 

nae  of  the  library, 15,699 

"Whole  number  of  accounts  opened  for  borrowing  books, 14,894 

Whole  number  of  books  borrowed  in  1857, 92,238 

Average  number  of  volumes  daily  borrowed, 820 

Lai^st  number  of  books  borrowed  in  one  day, 780 

Kuxubcr  of  volumes,  etc.,  received  since  January  Ist,  1858,  in  response  to 

the  vote  passed  at  the  dedication  of  the  library  building,     ....  1,471 

LIBRARY  FUNDS. 

BiGSLOW  FuKD.  This  is  a  donation  made  by  lion.  John  P.  Bwelow, 
August  5, 1850,  when  Mayor  of  tlie  City.  The  income  from  this 
fimd  is  to  be  appropriated  to  tlic  purchase  of  books  for  the  increase 
of  the  library. 

One  certificate  of  City  six  per  cent,  stock,  payable  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Library,  for  the  time  being, 
•    for .    .    .  ' ^1,000 

Bates  Frxn.  This  is  a  donation  made  by  Joshua  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Lon- 
don, in  March,  1858,  Tlie  income  only  of  this  fund  is  to  be,  in  each 
and  every  year,  "  expended  in  the  purchase  of  such  books  of  pcr- 
nionent  value  and  authority  as  may  be  found  most  needed  and  most 
useful."* 

One  certificate  of  City  six  per  cent,  stock,  payable  to  the  Mayor 
of  the  City,  for  the  time  being,  for 50,000 

Phillips  Fusn.  This  is  a  donation  made  by  lion.  Joxatiiax  Phillips, 
of  Boston,  in  April,  1853.  The  interest  on  this  fund  is  to  "  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  said  library." 

One  certificate  of  City  six  per  cent,  stock,  payable  to  the  Mayor 
of  the  City,  for  the  time  being,  for 10,000 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  donations  in  money  have  been  made  to  tlie 
Public  Library,  and  the  amounts  have  been  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
according  to  the  intention  of  tlie  donors : — 

James  Bbowx,  June  28, 1852, $500 

8Ain-i:L  Appletost,  September  24,  1852, 1,000 

Jaues  Nightikoale,  March  5, 1853, 100 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  November  4,  1853,  value, 200 

J.  bfOSBsoLL  Bowditch,  December  4, 1858, 800 

Mrs.  Sally  Ikuajx  Kast  Shepabd,  September  17, 18^5, 1,000 

Also,  a  bequest  of  the  late  Hon.  Abbott  Lawkekoe,  dated  January  27, 

1855,  not  yet  received  by  the  City  Treasurer, 10,000 
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Extracts  from  the  Addresses  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dedi 
cation  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston^  on  tlie  1st  of 
January^  1858. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, charged  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  on  delivering  the 
keys  to  the  mayor,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Welcome,  fhtherB  and  mothers  of  oar  city ;  welcome,  young  ladicB  and  chil- 
dren of  the  sohook ;  welcome,  lovers  and  patrons  of  literature  and  learning,  of 
science  and  the  arts  \  welcome,  friends  to  good  manners  and  good  morals,  and  to 
those  innocent  recreations  and  ennobling  pursuits  by  which  alone  vulgarity  and 
vice  can  be  supplanted ;  welcome,  pastors  and  teachers  of  our  churches  and  col- 
leges ;  welcome,  rulers  and  magistrates  of  our  city,  of  our  commonwealth,  and 
of  our  whole  country ;  welcome,  citizens  and  residents  of  Boston,  one  and  all,  to 
'  an  edifice  which  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  furnish  a  resort,  in  many  an  hour  of  leis- 
ure and  in  many  an  hour  of  study,  not  for  yourselves  alone,  but  for  those  who 
shall  come  after  you,  through  countless  generations ;  and  where  shall  constantly 
be  spread,  and  constantly  be  served,  without  money  and  without  price,  an  enter- 
tainment ever  fresh,  ever  abundant,  and  ever  worthy  of  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened freemen.        •        »        » 

This  substantial  and  spacious  building  owes  its  existence  exclusively  to  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  the  municipal  government.  And  I  avail  myself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  acknowledge  most  gratefully,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  as  now  composed,  and  of  all  who  have  been  associated  with  us 
during  its  existence,  the  unhesitating  promptness  and  unanimity  with  which  every 
appropriation  which  has  been  asked,  or  even  intimated  as  desirable,  has  heen 
granted  by  successive  City  Councils.        »        »        » 

When  a  celebrated  ruler  and  orator  of  Greece  was  arraigned  for  the  costliness 
of  some  one  of  the  many  magnificent  structures  which  are  associated  with  his 
administration,  and  whose  very  ruins  are  now  the  admiration  of  the  world,  he  is 
said  to  have  replied,  that  he  would  willingly  bear  all  the  odium  and  all  the  onus 
of  the  outlay,  if  the  edifice  in  question  might  henceforth  bear  his  own  name, 
instead  of  being  inscribed  with  that  of  the  people  of  Athens.  But  the  people  of 
ancient  Athens  indignantly  rejected  the  idea,  and  refused  to  relinquish,  even  to 
the  illustrious  and  princely  Pericles,  the  glory  of  such  a  work. 

Nor  will  the  people  of  Boston,  I  am  persuaded,  he  less  unwilling  to  disown  or 
abandon  the  credit  which  is  legitimatjply  theirs,  for  the  noble  hall  in  which  we  are 
assembled  ; — and  while  the  munificence  of  benefiictors,  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
the  diligence  and  devotion  of  Trustees  or  of  Commissioners,  may  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  us  all,  the  city  herself — ^^  our  illustrious  parent,'*  as  she  was 
well  entitled  by  our  venerable  benefactor,  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips — will  never  fail 
to  claim  the  distinction  as  exclusively  her  own,  that  with  no  niggardly  or  reluct- 
ant hand,  but  promptly,  liberally,  and  even  profusely,  if  you  will,  she  supplied  the 
entire  means  for  its  erection. 

These  empty  shelves  will  soon  be  filled.  Gems  and  jewels  more  precious  than 
any  which  the  mines  of  either  continent  can  ever  yield,  will  soon  find  their  places 
in  the  caskets  and  cabinets  which  have  here  been  prepared  for  them :  and  living 
jewels,  like  those  of  the  Roman  matron  of  old — even  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
our  city — will  soon  be  seen  clustered  around  them. 

It  was  a  poetical  and  beautiful  conceit  of  the  great  philosopher  of  our  mother- 
land~-of  Bacon,  1  mean,  the  contemporary  and  fellow-countryman  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers — ^that  "  libraries  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relics  of  the  ancient  saints, 
full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserved  and 
reposed."  But  Cicero,  methinks,  did  better  justice  to  the  theme.  We  are  told 
that,  when  that  illustrious  orator  and  statesman  saw  the  books,  which  composed  his 
precious  private  library,  fairly  arranged  in  the  apartment  which  ho  had  provided 
for  them,  in  his  villa  at  Antium,  be  wrote  to  his  friend  Atticus,  ^^Pottea  vero 
quam  Tyrannio  mihi  libros  diiposuit,  mens  addita  videtur  mei*  adibtu*" 
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"  Now  that  my  books  have  been  put  in  their  places  by  your  learned  Greek,  lyr- 
annio,  a  aool  aeerns  to  bare  been  added  to  ray  dwelling." 

Tes,  my  friends ;  within  these  walls  shall  soon  ^  gathered,  not  merely  the 
mighty  masters  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  of  history  and  poetry,  whom  the 
RomaD  Cicero  recognized  and  reverenced  as  introducing  a  soul  into  his  dwelling, 
but  the  great  lights  of  all  ages,  the  wise  and  learned  of  all  climes — and  those, 
especially,  who  have  adorned  a  civilbcation,  and  vindicated  a  liberty,  and  illustra* 
ted  a  Christianity  which  that  Cicero  never  conceived  of,  shall  be  congregated 
around  them.  Here  soon  shall  many  a  waiting  heart  be  kindled  into  something 
of  the  exultation  of  that  good  old  Bishop  of  Norwich,  when  he  exclaimed,  on  the 
sight  of  a  great  library,  '*  What  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  offense  of 
necromancy,  I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  learning,  whether 
hnman  or  divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  all  my  doubts ! — that  I  can  at  pleasure 
smnmon  up  whole  synods  of  reverend  fathers  and  acute  doctors,  from  all  the 
coasts  of  the  earth,  to  give  their  well-studied  judgments  on  all  points  and  ques- 
tions which  I  may  propose !  " 

And  not  the  reverend  fathers  and  acute  doctors  only  shall  answer  to  oar 
call ; — but  here  also  the  poets  of  all  ages  shall  be  ever  ready  to  sing  to  us  their 
choicest  strains ; — the  dramatists  of  all  ages  to  rehearse  to  us  their  richest  scenes 
of  wit  or  of  woe ; — the  orators  of  all  ages  to  recite  to  us  the  triumphant  argument, 
or  the  tlirilling  appeal,  which  may  have  shaken  empires  from  their  base,  or 
changed  the  current  of  the  world's  afiairs.  Here,  too,  the  practical  inventor  and 
ingenious  mechanic  shall  exhibit  to  us  his  specifk^fttions,  his  plans,  and  his  draw- 
ings. Here  the  great  interpreters  of  Nature  shall  unfold  to  us  the  mechanbm  of 
the  heavens,  the  testimony  of  the  rocks,  and  the  marvels  and  mysteries  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Here  the  glowing  pictures  of  fiction  and  fancy  shall  pass  and 
repass  before  our  viaon,  beneath  the  magic  wand  of  a  Scott,  a  Dickens,  or  a 
Cooper ; — the  living  portraits  of  sages  and  patriots,  of  other  lands  and  of  our  own 
land,  be  displayed  to  us  by  a  Guizot  or  a  Brougham,  a  Carlyle  or  a  Campbell,  a 
Sparks  or  an  Irving ; — and  the  grander  panorama  of  history  be  unrolled  for  us  by 
a  Gibbon  or  a  Grote,  a  Hume  or  a  Macaulay,  a  Bancroft,  a  Presoott,  or  a  Motley. 

May  God,  in  his  goodness,  grant  that  increased  supplies  of  wisdom,  and  knowl- 
edge, and  virtue,  for  us  and  our  posterity,  may  be  its  rich  and  abundant  fruits ; — 
that  it  may  be  so  sanctified  by  His  grace  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  whole 
community,  that  here,  at  least,  the  tree  of  knowledge  may  never  be  disunited 
from  the  tree  of  life ; — and  that,  constituting,  as  it  will,  the  complement  and  the 
crown  of  our  great  republican  system  of  popular  educjition,  it  may  do  its  full  part 
in  bearing  up  and  sustaining,  for  a  thousand  generations,  a  well-compacted  and 
imperishable  fabric  of  freedom  ; — of  that  freedom  which  restff*  upon  intelligence, 
wYiich  must  be  regulated  by  law,  and  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  piety, 
philanthropy,  and  patriotism.  * 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  address.  His  Honor,  Alexander  H. 
Rice,  mayor  of  the  city,  on  receiving  the  keys  of  the  building,  made 
a  very  appropriate  address,  from  which  we  give  the  closing  para- 
graphs:— 

Our  city  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Athens  of  America ;  sometimes  in 
compliment;  let  it  never  be  in  derision.  The  real  claim  to  that  shining  title 
must  rest  upon  the  culture  which  b  bestowed  upon  the  institutions  and  the  arts, 
which  suggest  a  resemblance  to  the  charming  ^^  Eye  of  Greece."  In  the  rising 
greatness  of  that  peerless  city,  we  are  told  that  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  arbi- 
ter of  its  fortunes,  the  patron  of  literature  and  learning,  not  only  reclaimed  the 
works  of  Homer  from  threatened  oblivion,  but  established  a  public  library  at 
Athens,  open  to  the  free  use  of  its  citizens,  and  by  these  acts  established  there 
the  home  of  the  Muses.  The  golden  age  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  followed — the 
age  of  the  Gymnasium,  of  the  Academy,  of  the  Agora,  of  the  Temple  of  Eleusis. 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  tlie  Propyliea,  and  of  all  the  culture  which  producoa 
and  surrounded  them — that  age  of  dazzling;  splendor  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind.  I  may  not  pause  to  compare  the 
civilization  of  that  age  with  ours,  in  all  that  is  useful  and  beneficent  to  man  ;  but 
if,  in  our  contemplations  of  the  glory  of  that  era,  there  come  to  us  impressions  of 
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exhaustless  wealth,  vast  extent,  and  resources  nnapproaohable  to  as  of  the  pres- 
ent, let  it  be  remembered  that  the  wonderful  Athens  of  history  contained  a  pop- 
ulation less  than  that  of  Boston  to-day,  and  that  the  number  of  those  who  might  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  citixenship  therein  was  less  than  our  number  of  voters.  How 
far  the  free  library  of  Pisistratus  affected  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  Grecian 
city,  neither  histoiy  nor  tradition  discloses ;  but  we  know  that  it  preceded  its 
power  and  splendor,  and  that  these  all  came  from  the  brain  and  the  hand  of  man. 
Whether  the  noble  institution,  whose  flattering  auspices  we  here  liail  to-day,  shall 
be  the  harbinger  of  a  more  illustrious  future  to  our  Athens,  may  depend,  in  some 
degree,  upon  the  patronage  which  shall  await  upon  these  halls ;  for  the  power  of 
knowledge  is  essentially  the  same  in  every  period  of  time,  though  the  fruits  of  its 
cultivation  may  be  changed  by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  race  and  the  age. 

But  time  forbids  that  I  should  pursue  the  theme ;  a  single  word  more,  and  I 
have  done.  While  here,  gathered  in  joyous  assemblage  to-day,  there  are  those — 
some  of  whom  are  before  me,  others  are  absent  and  distant — all  of  whom  should 
have  a  place  in  our  memories.  It  was  the  custom  at  certain  Athenian  festivals 
for  the  knights  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Agora,  beginning  at  the  statue  of  Ilermcs 
and  paying'their  homage  to  the  statues  and  temples  around  it.  On  this  new  yearns 
festival,  now  first  celebrated  within  these  walls,  since  wo  have  not  yet  their  statues 
about  us,  let  us  summon  to  our  thoughts,  in  living  personality,  the  images  of  all 
the  noble  benefactors  of  our  Public  library,  the  contributors  of  funds,  of  books, 
and  of  valued  service ;  and  let  us  pay  to  each  the  homage  of  our  hearts'  best 
gratitude,  as  they  pass  through  the  courts  of  our  memories.  Length  of  days  and 
happiness  to  the  living — ^frcsh  laurels  for  the  memory  of  the  departed — praises  to 
Heaven  for  their  gifts  and  their  example. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on 
receiving  the  keys  from  the  mayor,  delivered  an  address,  from  which 
the  following  passages  are  taken  : — 

The  City  of  Boston,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  its  growth  and  history, 
has  been,  at  all  times,  as  I  tliink,  beyond  most  cities  in  the  world,  the  object  of  an 
affectionate  attachment  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants — a  feeling  entitled  to  respect, 
and  productive  of  good,  even  if  it  may  sometimes  seem  to  strangers  overpartial 
in  its  manifestations.  It  is  not  merely  its  commanding  natural  situation,  the  triple 
hills  on  which  it  is  enthroned,  its  magnificent  bay  and  harbor,  and  the  group  of 
islands  and  islets  that  sparkle  like  emeralds  on  their  surface — not  merely  this  most 
admirable  Common,  which  o|>ens  before  our  windows,  delightful  even  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  affording  us  in  summer,  in  its  noble  malls  and  shady  walks, 
all  that  the  country  can  boast  of  co(|I,  and  beautiful,  and  salubrious,  transported  to 
the  heart  of  the  city ;  "  the  poor  man-s  pleasure-ground,"  as  it  has  been  well 
called,  though  a  king  might  envy  it; — nor  the  environs  of  our  city,  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  which  inclose  it  on  every  side  in  kindly  embrace ;  it  is  not 
solely  nor  principally  these  natural  attractions  which  endear  Boston  to  its  citizens. 
Nor  is  it  exclusively  the  proud  and  grateful  memories  of  the  past — of  the  high- 
souled  fathers  and  mothers  of  tlie  land,  venerable  in  their  self-denying  virtues, 
majestic  in  the  austere  simplicity  of  their  manners,  conscientious  in  their  errors, 
who,  with  anrmzing  sacrifices,  and  hai-dships  never  to  be  described,  sought  out 
new  homes  in  the  wilderness,  and  transmitted  to  us  delights  and  blessings  which 
it  was  not  given  to  themselves  to  enjoy — of  thoso  who  in  succeeding  generations 
deserved  well  of  their  country — the  pioneers  of  the  Revolution,  the  men  of  the 
stamp-act  age,  whose  own  words  and  acts  are  stamped  on  the  pages  of  history,  in 
characters  never  to  bo  ef&ced^-of  those  who,  when  the  decisive  hour  came, 
stood  forth  in  that  immortal  hall,  the  champions  of  their  country's  rights,  while  it 
scarcely  yet  deserved  the  name  of  a  country ;  it  is  not  exclusively  these  proud 
and  grateful  associations,  which  attach  the  dutiful  Boetonian  to  the  city  of  his 
birth  or  adoption. 

No,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  not  e.xc1usive1y  these,  much  as  they  contribute  to  strength- 
en the  sentiment.  It  has  its  origin,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the  personal  relation  in 
which  Boston  places  herself  to  her  children ;  in  the  parental  interest  which  she 
cherishes  in  their  welfare,  which  leads  her  to  take  them  by  the  hand  almost  from 
the  cradle — ^to  train  them  np  in  the  ascending  series  of  her  excellent  free  schools ; 
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watching  over  them  as  a  fond  father  watches  over  the  objects  of  his  love  and 
hope  ;  in  a  word,  to  confer  upon  them  a  firet-rate  school  education  at  the  public 
expense.  Often  have  I  attempted,  but  with  very  partial  success,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  to  persuade  inquiring  friends  from  countries  and  places 
where  no  such  well-organizcMl  system  of  public  education  prevails,  that  our  free 
schools  do  really  afford  to  the  entire  population  means  of  elementary  education,  of 
which  the  wealthiest  citizen  is  glad  to  avail  himself. 

And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  enlightened  counsels  of  the  City  Government  are 
about  to  give  new  strength  to  those  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection,  which  bind  the 
hearts  of  tho  children  of  Boston  to  their  beloved  city.  Hitherto  the  system  of 
public  education,  excellent  as  it  is,  and  wisely  supported  by  a  princely  expenditure, 
drK*8  but  commence  the  work  of  instruction  and  carry  it  to  a  certain  point  *,  well 
advanced,  indeed,  but  far  short  of  the  goal.  It  prepares  our  young  men  for  col- 
lege, for  the  counting-room,  for  the  office  of  the  engineer,  the  studio  of  the 
artist,  the  shop  of  the  artiean,  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  or  whatever  field  of 
employment  they  may  be  destined  to  enter ;  but  there  it  leaves  them,  without 
further  provision  for  the  culture  of  the  mind.  It  disciplines  the  faculties,  and 
forms  a  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  our  young  men  and 
Women  ;  but  it  provides  no  means  for  their  exercise  and  gi'atification.  It  gives 
them  the  elementary  education  requisite  for  their  future  callings,  but  withholds 
all  facilities  of  access  to  those  boundless  stores  of  recorded  knowledge,  in  every 
department,  by  which  alone  that  elementary  education  can  be  completed  and 
made  effectual  fur  the  active  duties  of  life. 

But  tt)-day  our  honored  city  carries  on  and  perfects  her  work.  The  Trustees, 
from  their  firat  nnnunl  report  to  the.  present  time,  have  never  failed  to  recommend 
a  first-class  public  library,  such  as  that,  sir,  for  whose  accommodation  you  destine 
this  noblt^  building,  as  the  completion  of  the  great  system  of  public  education. 
Its  objecit  is  to  give  ti>  the  entire  p<ipulation,  not  merely  to  the  curious  student,  but  to 
the  inquisitive  member  of  either  uf  tlie  professions,  to  the  intelligent  merchant,  me- 
chanic, machinist,  engineer,  artist,  or  artisan,  in  short,  to  all  of  every  age  and  of 
either  sex,  who  desire  to  investigate  any  subject,  either  of  utility  or  taste,  those  ad- 
vant^igcs  which,  without  such  an  ample  public  collection,  must  necessarily  be  mo- 
nopolizefl  by  the  proprietors  of  large  private  libraries,  or  those  who  by  courtesy  have 
the  Ui>e  of  them  ;  nay,  to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  entire  community  advant- 
age's of  this  kind,  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  afforded  by  the  largest  and  best 
providetl  private  libraries.  ♦         •         • 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  still  floating  about  in  the  community  a  vague  prejudice 
against  what  is  called  book-learning.  One  sometimes  hears  doubts  expressed  of 
the  util  ty  of  public  libraries ;  opinions  that  they  are  rather  ornamental  tlian 
necessary  or  useful ;  and  the  fact  that  our  time-honored  city,  never  indifferent  to 
the  mental  improvement  of  her  children,  has  subsisted  more  than  two  centuries 
without  one,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that,  until  within  a  very  few  years,  their  import- 
ance has  not  been  particularly  felt.  There  is  perhaps,  even  now  a  disposition  to 
claim  some  superiority  for  what  is  called  practical  knowledge — knowledge  gained 
by  observation  and  experience,  (which  most  certainly  the  'Prustees  would  not  dis- 
parage,) and  a  kind  of  satisfaction  felt  in  holding  up  tho  example  of  self-taught 
men,  insuppos<'d  contradistinction  from  those  who  have  got  their  knowledge  from 
books  ;  and  no  name,  perhaps,  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  connection  as 
that  of  Franklin,  who,  because  he  had  scarce  any  school  education,  and  never 
went  to  college,  has  been  hastily  set  down  as  a  brilliant  example  to  show  the  inu- 
tility of  book-learning.  It  has  been  quoted  to  me  in  this  way,  and  to  show  that 
libraries  are  of  no  use,  within  three  days. 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake  in 
point  of  fact.  A  thirst  for  books,  which  he  spared  no  pains  to  allay,  is  the  first 
marked  trait  disclosed  in  the  character  of  Franklin ;  his  success  throughout  the 
early  period  of  his  life  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  use  he  made  of  them  ;  and 
hit  very  first  important  movement  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men,  was  to  found 
a  public  library,  which  still  flourishes ; — one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the 
country.  Franklin  not  a  book-man  !  whoever  labors  under  tliat  delusion,  shows 
that  somebody  else  is  not  much  of  a  book-man,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the 
biography  of  our  illustrious  townsman.  'We  happen  to  have  a  little  hiformation 
on  that  subject  in  a  book  written  by  Franklin  himself. 
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Hear  hu  words  :  "  From  my  infancy  I  was  pnssiooately  fond  of  reading,  and 
all  the  money  that  came  into  my  hands  was  Uid  out  in  purchasing  books.  I  was 
very  fond  of  voyages.  My  first  acquisition  was.  Banyan's  Works,  in  separate  little 
Tolames.  I  afterward  sold  them,  to  enable  me  to  buy  R.  Burton^s  *■  liUtorieal 
Colleetiong?  They  were  small  Chapman's  books,  and  cheap ;  forty  volumes  in 
all.  My  father's  little  library  consisted  chiefly  of  books  in  polemic  divinity,  most 
of  which  I  read.  I  have  often  regretted,  [and  this  is  a  sentence  that  might  be 
inscribed  on  the  lofty  cornice  of  thb  noble  hall,]  that,  at  a  time  when  I  had  such  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  more  proper  books  had  not  fallen  in  my  way.  .  .  .  There 
was  among  them  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  I  read  abundantly,  and  I  still  think 
that  time  spent  to  great  advantage.  There  was  also  a  book  of  Defoe's,  called  an 
'  Essay  on  Project* j**  and  another  of  Dr.  Mather's,  called  an  '  E9$ay  to  do 
Oood^^  which  "  did  what,  sir  ? — ^for  I  am  now  going  to  give  you,  in  Franklin's 
own  words  (they  carry  with  them  the  justification  of  every  dollar  expended  in 
raising  these  wiUls,)  the  original  secret  of  hb  illustrious  career — what  was  the 
effect  produced  by  reading  these  two  little  books  of  Defoe  and  Cotton  Mather  f 
"  They  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of  thinking,  which  had  an  influence  on  some  of 
the  principal  future  events  of  my  life." 

Tes,  sir,  in  the  reading  of  those  books  was  the  acorn,  that  sprouted  into  that 
magnificent  oak ;  there  was  the  fountain-drop,  which  a  fairy  might  sip  from  a 
buttercup,  from  which  has  flowed  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi — the  broad,  deep 
river  of  Franklin's  fame,  winding  its  way  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  destined  to 
flow  on,  till  it  shall  be  ingulfed  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  From  his  '^  infancy,"  sir, 
"  passionately  fond  of  reading ; "  nay,  with  the  appetite  of  a  vulture,  with  the 
digestion  of  an  ostrich,  attacking  tlie  great  folios  of  polemic  divinity  in  his  &ther's 
library.  Not  a  doll  boy,  either,  sir ;  not  a  precocious  little  book-worm  ;  fond  of 
play ;  doesn't  dislike  a  little  mischief ;  sometimes,  as  he  tells  us,  "  led  the  other 
boys  into  scrapes ;  "  but  in  his  intervals  of  play,  in  his  leisure  moments,  up  in  the 
lonely  garret,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  asleep,  holding  converse  in  his 
childhood  with  the  grave  old  non-conformists,  Howe,  and  Owen,  and  Baxter — 
communing  with  the  austcrest  lords  of  thought ;  the  demigods  of  puritauisro — 

Nou  sine  diis  animosos  infans. 

IVanklin  not  a  book-man  ?  Why,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  it  was  **  this  book- 
ish  inclination  which  at  length  determined  his  father  to  make  him  a  printer," 
against  his  own  inclination,  which  was  for  the  sea ;  and  when  he  had  thus  by 
constraint  become  a  printer,  his  great  consolation  was,  as  he  says,  that  "  I  now 
had  access  to  better  books.  An  acquaintance  with  the  apprentices  of  booksellers 
enabled  me  sometimes  to  borrow  a  small  one,  which  I  was  careful  to  return  soon 
and  clean.  Often  I  sat  up  in  my  chamber  reading  the  greati^st  part  of  th^  night, 
when  the  book  was  borrowed  in  the  evening  and  to  be  returned  in  the  morning, 
lest  it  should  be  found  missing." 

Then  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Matthew  Adams,  an  ingenious,  sensi- 
ble man,  "  who  had  a  pretty  collection  of  books."  He  frequented  the  printing 
office,  took  notice  of  the  bright  little  apprentice,  and  "  very  kindly  proposed  to 
lend  me  such  books  as  I  chose  to  read."  Having  taken  to  a  vegetable  diet  at  the 
ago  of  sixteen,  he  persuaded  his  brother  to  allow  him  in  cash  half  the  price  of  his 
board,  lived  upon  potatoes  and  hasty  pudding,  soon  found  that  he  could  save  half 
even  of  that  little  allowance,  (which  could  not  have  exceeded  two-and -sixpence  a 
week,  lawful  money,)  and  this  poor  little  economy  "  was  an  additional  fbnd  for 
buying  books."  What  would  the  poor,  under-fed  boy,  who  was  glad  to  buy  books 
on  the  savings  of  his  potato  diet,  have  said,  could  he  have  had  free  access  to  a  hall 
like  this,  stored  as  it  soon  will  be  with  its  priceless  treasures  7  Further,  sir, 
while  working  as  a  journeyman  in  England,  he  says,  "  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  one  William  Wilcox,  a  bookseller,  whose  shop  was  next  door.  He  had  an 
immense  collection  of  second-hand  books ; " — (somewhat,  I  suppose,  like  our 
friend  Burnham,  in  Cornhill ;) — ^"^  circulating  libraries  were  not  then  in  use,  but 
we  agreed  that,  upon  certiin  reasonable  terms,  which  I  have  now  forgotten,  I 
might  take,  read,  and  return  any  of  his  works.  This  I  esteemed  a  great  advant- 
age, and  I  made  as  much  use  of  it  as  I  could." 

*  We  have  never  seen  Defoe's  "Etstw  on  Pny^*^**  or  the  man  or  woman  who  had.    The 
is  not  contained  in  our  editioa  of^Defoe's  Works,  in  tweotjr  volumes. 
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Finally,  nr,  as  I  have  already  said,  Franklin's  first  important  movement  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men  was  the  foundation  of  the  public  library  in  Philadelphia. 
At  his  instance,  the  members  of  a  little  club,  to  which  he  belonged,  tradesmen 
and  mechanics  of  narrow  means,  threw  into  common  stock  the  few  books  which 
belonged  to  them.  A  subscription  was  obtained  fVom  fifty  young,  men,  principally 
tradesmen,  of  two  pounds  each,  and  ten  shillings  per  annum,  and  with  this  little 
fund  they  began.  ^^  The  books  were  imported,  the  library  was  opened  one  day 
in  the  week  for  lending  them  to  the  subeoribers,  on  their  promissory  notes  to  pay 
double  the  value  if  not  duly  returned."  *^This  was  the  mother,''  says  Franklin, 
^  of  all  the  North  American  subscription  libraries,  now  so  numerous.  It  has 
become  a  great  thing  itself,  and  continually  goes  on  increasing.  These  libraries 
have  improved  the  general  conversation  of  the  Americans,  made  the  common 
tradesmen  and  farmers  as  intelligent  as  most  gentlemen  from  other  countries,  and, 
perhaps,  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  stand  so  generally  made  through- 
out the  colonies  in  defense  of  their  privileges.'' 

No,  sir ;  if  there  is  one  lesson  more  than  another  directly  deducible  from  the  life 
of  Franklin,  it  is  the  close  connection  of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  life 
and  career  with  books,  libraries,  and  reading.  If  there  is  a  thing  on  earth  which 
would  have  gladdened  his  heart,  could  he  have  anticipated  it,  it  would  be  the 
knowledge  that  his  native  dty,  in  two  generations  after  his  death,  would  found  a 
library  like  this,  to  give  to  the  rising  generation,  and  to  the  lovers  of  knowledge 
of  every  age,  that  access  to  books  of  which  he  so  much  felt  the  want  And 
could  it  be  granted  to  him,  even  now,  to  return  to  his  native  city,  which  dwelt  in 
his  affections  to  the  close  of  his  life,  his  first  visit  would  be  to  the  center  of  the 
ancient  burial-ground,  where,  in  after  life,  he  dutifully  placed  a  marble  slab  on  the 
graves  of  his  parents ;  his  second  visit  would  be  to  the  spot  in  Milk  street  where 
he  was  born ;  his  third  to  the  corner  of  Union  and  Hanover  street,  where  he 
passed  his  childhood,  in  a  house  still  standing ;  his  fourth  visit  would  be  to  the 
site  of  the  free  gi*ammar  school-house,  where,  as  he  says  in  his  will,  he  received 
'*  his  first  instruction  in  literature,"  and  which  is  now  adorned  with  the  statue 
which  a  grateful  posterity  has  dedicated  to  his  memory ;  and  his  last  and  longest 
would  be  to  this  noble  hall,  where  you  are  making  provision  for  an  ample  supply 
(ji  that  reading  of  which,  ^^  from  his  infancy,  he  was  passionately  fond." 

The  shades  of  evening  are  falling  around  us ;  those  cressets,  which  lend  us 
their  mild  and  tasteful  illumination,  will  soon  be  extinguished  ;  and  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year,  rich  in  the  happy  prospects  we  now  inaugurate,  will  come  to  a 
close.  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  give  effect  to  its  largest  anticipations !  A 
few  more  days — a  few  more  years — will  follow  their  appointed  round,  and  we, 
who  now  exchange  our  congratulations  on  this  magnificent  new  year's  gift  of  our 
City  Fathers,  will  have  passed  from  the  scene ;  but  firm  in  the  faith  that  the 
growth  of  knowledge  is  the  growth  of  sound  principles  and  pure  morals,  let  us 
not  doubt,  that,  by  the  liberality  of  the  City  Government  and  of  our  generous 
benefactors  at  home  and  abroad,  a  light  will  be  kindled  and  go  forth  from  these 
walls,  now  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  Free  Boston  Public  Libra rt,  which 
will  guide  our  children  and  our  children's  children  in  the  path  of  intelligence  and 
virtue,  till  the  sun  himself  shall  full  from  the  heavens. 

After  reading  the  extracts  from  Franklin's  ^^ Autobiography^  Mr. 
Everett  added : — 


do  more,  and  make  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last,  motion  ever  made  in  this  hall ; 
and  that  is,  that  every  person  present,  of  his  own  accord,  if  of  age — with  the 
consent  of  parent  or  guardian,  if  a  minor — man,  woman,  boy,#or  girl,  be 
requested,  on  going  home,  to  select  one  good  book,  and,  in  memory  of  the  poor 
boy,  who  half-fed  himself  to  gratify  his  taste  for  reading,  present  it  as  a  new 
year's  gift  to  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

In  oonsequence  of  this  motion,  many  books  (over  1400  in  one 
month,)  were  received  in  the  library,  as  donations. 


Vm.  JOSHUA  BATES. 

[By  Pbof.  TiCKNOKf  in  Appleton's  **  New  Encyclopedia."] 


Joshua  Bates,  vhose  munifioent  and  unconditional  donation  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  city  of  Boston,  in  behalf  of  a  Free  Public 
Library,  gave  the  decisive  and  guiding  impulse  to  that  enterprise,  was 
bom  at  Weymouth,  in  1788 — the  only  son  of  Col.  Joshua  Bates. 
He  received  his  early  education  from  the  Rev.  Jacob  Norton,  who 
gladly  rendered  this  service  to  the  most  considerable  among  his  pa- 
rishioners. At  the  age  of  fifteen,  however,  and  only  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  his  father,  the  young  man  entered  the  counting- 
house  of  William  R.  Gray,  Esq.,  an  accomplished  man  of  business  in 
Boston,  where  he  received  his  first  training  in  affairs,  and  where  be, 
at  once,  showed  not  only  a  remarkable  capacity  for  commerce,  in  its 
widest  and  most  generous  extent,  but  a  singular  facility  for  aoquring 
the  knowledge  needful  for  a  commercial  career.  There  he  soon  at- 
tracted the  notice  and  regard  of  Mr.  Gray's  father,  afterward  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Massachusetts,  and,  during  the  middle  and  all  the 
latter  portion  of  his  life,  the  leading  merchant  of  New  England. 
Into  his  employment  Mr.  Bates  soon  passed,  and  even  before  he  had 
attained  his  majority  was  much  trusted  by  both  father  and  son,  in 
difficult  and  large  afiairs.  But  troublesome  times  soon  came ;  the 
embargo,  the  non-intercourse,  and  the  war  with  England.  Mr.  Gray, 
who  usually  had,  at  least,  forty  square-ri^^ed  vessels  afloat,  suflered 
from  frequent  captures,  made  both  by  France  and  England,  and  dis- 
patched Mr.  Bates  to  the  north  of  Europe,  to  protect  his  interests 
there — complicated  in  themselves,  and  much  disturbed  by  the  course 
and  consequences  of  the  war.  This  brought  him  into  relations  with 
some  of  the  great  commercial  and  banking  houses  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Hopes  and  the  Barings;  and,  having  the  control 
of  Mr.  Gray's  afiairs  all  over  Europe,  for  several  yeara  after  the  peace, 
he  was  lead  to  a  connection  so  free  and  intimate  with  them,  that  they 
too  became  aware,  as  Mr.  Gray  had  long  been,  of  his  remarkable 
talent  and  judgment  in  whatever  related  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.     * 

In  the  year  1826,  through  tlie  influence  of  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers 
&  Co.,  he  formed  a  house  in  London,  in  connection  with  Mr.  John 
Baring,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  under  the  firm  of  Bates  6s  Baring. 
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On  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Holland,  these  gentlemen  were  both 
made  partners  in  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  which  Mr. 
Bates  has  ever  since  been  an  active  and  efficient  member,  and  to 
which  his  uncommon  abilities,  knowledge,  and  judgment  have  given 
not  a  little  of  the  power  it  now  exercises  over  the  greater  interests 
both  of  Europe  and  of  America.     On  one  occasion,  at  least,  this  action 
has  been  direct  and  official.     For  when,  in  the  year  1854,  a  commis- 
sion was  arranged,  with  full  powers  to  make  a  final  settlement  of  all 
claims  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  British  government, 
and  from  subjects  of  Great  Britain  against  the  United  States,  but 
chiefly  for  spoliations  committed  during  the  war  of  1812-14,  Mr. 
Bates,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  was  appointed  umpire  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  American  commissioners,  in  all  cases 
where  they  should  disagree.     The  position  was  an  honorable  and 
delicate  one,  involving  not  only  great  pecuniary  interests  of  individu- 
als, but  the  feelings  of  the  respective  countries  toward  each  other, 
which  might  easily  have  been  roused  by  imputations  of  injustice  or 
unfairness.     The  two  commissioners,  as  had  been  foreseen,  often  dis- 
agreed.     Mr.  Bates  decided  between  them,  plainly,  promptly,  and 
faithfully ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  of  his  decisions,  that  the  voice  of 
complaint  regarding  them  has  not  been  heard  in  either  of  the  coun- 
tries between  which  he  was  thus  called  to  hold  the  balance. 

While  he  was  yet  a  young  clerk  in  Boston,  and  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  family  and  its  resources,  he  was  eager,  as  he  always 
had  been  at  home,  to  improve  himself  by  severe  self-culture.  He 
sought,  therefore,  on  all  sides,  for  good  books  and  for  a  good  public 
library.  Neither  was  easily  to  be  had.  There  was,  at  that  time, 
hardly  an  institution  in  New  England  deserving  the  name  of  a  public 
library,  and  certainly  none  that  was  accessible  to  him  or  to  any  young 
man  in  Boston,  whose  position  was  like  his.  The  books,  indeed,  he 
got,  and  so  laid  the  foundations  for  his  future  success ;  but  he  never 
has  ceased  to  remember  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  obtaining 
them.  When,  therefore,  in  1852,  he  chanced,  by  a  mere  accident,  to 
read  the  official  report  of  a  plan  for  establishing  a  free  public  library 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  he  was  struck  with  the  project  as  one  which,  if 
it  could  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  conceived, 
would  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  city,  and  especially  to  the  young 
men  there  who  might  be  situated  as  he  had  been,  above  forty  years 
earlier.  He  determined,  therefore,  at  once,  that  such  a  project  should 
not  fail  for  want  of  means,  and  wrote  immediately  to  the  mayor  of 
Boston,  offering  to  contribute  $50,000  toward  its  success,  annexing 
no  conditions  to  his  munificence,  except  that  the  income  of  his  fund 
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should  annually  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  good  books,  of  permanent 
value  and  authority,  and  that  the  city  should  always  provide  comfort- 
able accommodations  for  their  use,  both  day  and  evening,  by  at  least 
one  hundred  readers.  Nor  did  he  stop  there.  As  soon  as  a  suitable 
building  was  undertaken,  he  began  to  send  books  for  it  in  no  stinted 
numbers ;  so  that,  when  its  halls  were  dedicated,  January  1,  1858,  be- 
tween 20,000  and  30,000  volumes,  over  and  above  all  that  had  pre- 
viously been  purchased  by  the  resources  of  his  fund,  were  waiting  to 
be  placed  on  its  shelves.  His  wise  beneficence,  therefore,  which  gave 
the  decisive  and  guiding  impulse  to  this  important  institution,  and 
which  still  continues  to  foster  and  enlarge  it,  will,  in  all  future  time, 
render  the  city  of  Boston  his  grateful  debtor,  and  preserve,  through 
the  successive  generations  of  its  people,  a  fresh  recollection  of  the 
large  space  he  filled  in  the  interests  of  the  stirring  age  in  which  he 
has  lived. 

Mr.  Bates  was  married,  in  1813,  to  Lucretia  Augusta,  of  the  Boston 
branch  of  the  Sturgis  family,  by  whom  he  has  only  one  surviving 
child,  Madame  Van  de  Weyer,  wife  of  (he  eminent  statesman,  who 
has  more  than  once  been  called  to  administer  the  government  of 
Belgium,  and  who  is  now  its  representative  at  the  court  of  St.  James. 


IX.  THE  TRUE  ORDER  OF  STUDIES. 

(third  article.) 
bt  rev.   thomas  hill, 

WalUuun,  Mass. 


To  the  second  great  division  in  the  hierarchy  of  science  we  have 
given  the  name  of  Natural  History.  The  word  Physics  might  also 
have  been  used,  but,  in  either  case,  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  to  be 
80  far  extended  as  to  include  all  the  studies  of  the  material  world  in 
its  natural  state.  Inasmuch  as  matter  is  formed  and  governed  in 
subjection  to  the  laws  of  space  and  time,  this  study  of  the  material 
world  logically  demands  a  previous  knowledge  of  mathematics ;  and 
no  natural  phenomenon  is  understood  until  the  geometrical  or  alge- 
braical law,  suggested  and  exemplified  by  it,  has  been,  at  least  par- 
tially, comprehended.  In  proportion  as  the  scholar's  knowledge  of 
mathematics  is  enlarged,  his  power  of  comprehending  the  physical 
universe  is  increased.  And,  inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  geometry 
is  the  earliest  mathematical  acquirement,  those  parts  of  natural  his- 
tory which  depend  upon  the  perception  of  forms  may  be  earlier 
acquired  than  those  which  depend  on  mechanical,  chemical,  or  physi- 
ological considerations. 

Thus,  although  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  classification 
places  mechanics  before  chemistry,  and  chemistry  before  biology,  our 
fundamental  principles  of  education  allow,  and  require,  some  instruc- 
tion in  botany  and  zoology  before  any  is  given  in  chemistry  or 
mechanics. 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  animals  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  vege- 
table world,  which  is  their  food ;  a  perfect  knowledge  of  plants 
requires  a  knowledge  of  their  chemical  constituents,  and  of  their 
chemical  relation  to  the  soil  and  to  the  air ;  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
chemistry  requires  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  forces.  Thus,  in  the 
hierarchy,  mechanics  is  the  first  department  of  Natural  History.  But 
we  must,  of  course,  be  understood  as  now  giving  to  the  word  mechan- 
ics a  much  wider  signification  than  usual.  We  are  including  the  con- 
sideration of  all  those  phenomena  of  nature  that  arise  from  mechanical 
laws,  that  is,  from  forces  whose  prime  effects  have  been  shown  to  depend 
on  motion.  A  discussion  of  the  boundary  between  mechanics  and 
chemistry,  showing,  for  example,  why  we  place  color  under  mechanics, 
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and  taste  under  chemistry,  although  interesting  in  a  metaphysical 
view,  and  necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of 
our  subject,  will  not  be  required  in  a  purely  practical  consideration 
of  the  course  of  studies,  such  as  we  are  now  engaged  upon. 

There  have  lately  been  published  several  treatises  on  the  philosophy 
of  common  things,  some  of  which,  although  crowded  with  errors  and 
puerilities,  have  a  very  extensive  circulation.  Others,  free  from  these 
faults,  are  defective  from  their  not  containing  the  most  fruitful  facts 
and  principles  of  mechanics.  It  is  not  surprising  that  text-books  on 
tnese  subjects  should  be  grossly  deficient,  when  we  recollect  that  in 
geometry  and  arithmetic,  the  oldest  and  simplest  sciences,  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  find  perfectly  unexceptionable  treatises,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  find  teachers  who  will  use  the  best  books  in  the  best 
manner.  We  trust  that,  through  the  increasing  attention  now  given  to 
education,  and  especially  through  the  influence  of  normal  schools,  rec- 
ognizing teaching  as  a  distinct  and  high  profeauon,  we  may  hereafter 
hAve  better  text-books  upon  all  subjects,  and  also  teachers  capable  of 
teaching  in  the  best  way,  even  if  the  manuals  for  instruction  should 
be  imperfect.  In  all  departments  of  Natural  History  the  best  text- 
books are  the  objects  themselves  of  which  you  would  teach. 

The  earliest  instruction  of  a  child  in  the  direct  principles  of 
mechanics  should  begin,  we  think,  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  at  first  be  incidental,  that  is,  founded  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
moment.  In  his  use  of  little  bricks  for  building,  for  example,  he  will 
have  practical  lessons,  from  which  the  teacher  may  deduce  and  render 
clear  to  the  pupil  some  of  the  principal  properties  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  of  the  states  of  stable  and  unstable  equilibrium.  In 
playing  with  marbles  and  balls,  opportunities  occur  for  showing  dis- 
tinctly to  a  child  the  law  of  the  composition  of  forces,  the  accelerat- 
ing effect  of  a  constantly  acting  force,  the  increase  of  momentum  by 
the  increase  of  velocity,  and  the  like.  The  laws  of  elasticity  also, 
and  of  the  reflection  of  motion,  may  be  exemplified  in  the  rebounding 
of  balls,  the  return  of  echoes,  and  the  use  of  mirrors.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  worse  than  useless  to  give  to  the  child  simply  stereotyped 
phrases,  or  vague  and  indistinct  ideas,  such  as  are  too  often  found  in 
popular  text-books ;  but,  if  the  teacher  has  himself  clear  ideas  on 
these  subjects,  he  will  find  the  child  eight  or  ten  years  old  ready  to 
receive  them.  Even  the  principal  laws  of  optics,  of  acoustics  and 
thermotics,  may  be  thus  incidentally  taught.  The  optical  toys,  which 
are  in  almost  every  household,  musical  instruments,  burning-glasses, 
and  the  phenomena  of  dew,  rain,  frost,  and  snow,  will  give  the  needed 
opportunities.     Only  let  the  caution  be  continually  borne  in  mmu 
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that  it  is  much  better  to  confess  to  a  child  your  own  ignorance  of  a 
subject,  than  to  attempt  to  give  an  answer  to  his  questions  while 
yoor  own  views  are  ill-defined  and  unsatisfactory. 

One  of  the  earliest  studies,  commencing,  perhaps,  at  the  age  of 
seven  years,  should  be  geography.  Let  it  be  taught,  at  first,  by  the 
aidof  a  globe,  without  reference  to  maps.  The  immense  magnitude 
of  the  earth  will  be  apprehended  by  the  child  only  when,  in  later 
years,  he  has  travelled  distances  that  have  an  appreciable  ratio  to  the 
earth's  circumference.  At  first  he  must  be  content  with  understand- 
ing accurately  its  form  and  motions.  In  describing  these,  the  teacher 
should  be  careful  to  use  the  globe  only  as  an  illustration,  not  as 
though  it  were  the  thing  of  which  he  is  speaking,  else  the  child  will 
never  transfer  his  conceptions  from  the  globe  to  the  earth.  In  the 
course  of  thirteen  years'  service  upon  a  school  committee  we  have 
never  found  a  teacher  who  gave  to  the  scholars  a  clear  conception  of 
the  physical  boundaries  between  the  five  zones,  and  but  few  who  even 
attempted  it.  The  differences  of  climate  and  the  number  of  degrees 
of  extent  are  taught,  but  the  child  does  not  know  what  appearances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  decide  the  position  of  the  tropics  and  polar 
circles.  Nor  do  we  find  that  scholars  in  general  gain  any  clear  con- 
ception of  the  actual  direction  of  places.  Their  views,  being  derived 
from  maps,  are  necessarily  erroneous.  From  one  of  the  Holbrook 
Co.'s  globes  a  child  can  readily  be  made  to  see  that  a  straight  line 
from  one  point  on  the  globe  to  another,  would  always  go  through  a 
portion  of  the  earth,  so  that  to  point  directly  towards  any  distant 
place  he  must  always  point  more  or  less  downward. 

The  following  extract  from  the  instructions  of  the  school  committee 
in  Waltham  to  the  teachers  of  the  sub-primary  schools  will  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  mode  of  teaching  geography :  **  Begin  with  the 
globe  ;  set  it  where  the  sun  may  shine  upon  it;  bring  Wallham  to 
the  top,  and  make  the  north  pole  point  to  the  north.  Lay  a  marble 
on  the  top  of  the  globe,  and  show  them  that  the  light  and  shadow  on 
the  marble  and  on  the  globe  are  nmilarly  situated.  Explain  the 
roundness  of  the  earth  ;  that  it  is  only  a  biggej  globe,  under  the  little 
globe,  as  that  is  under  the  marble ;  and  that  the  light  and  shade  fall 
on  it  as  they  do  on  the  globe  and  marble,  making  night  in  the 
shadow,  day  in  the  sunshine.  Q-ive  them  vivid  conceptions  of  the 
size  of  the  earth,  by  showing  them  how  small  upon  the  globe  would  be 
the  landscape  visible  from  Prospect  Hill;  how  near  to  the  point 
which  represents  Waltham  would  be  the  point  representing  the  distant 
Monadnoc.  Show  them  in  what  countries  the  sun  is  then  rising,  and 
in  what  setting,  and  where  it  is  vertical,  by  simple  reference  to  the 
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light  and  shadow  on  the  globe ;  and,  afler  an  hour's  attention  to  othtt 
studies  or  amusements,  return  to  the  globe,  and  show  them  how  the 
light  has  travelled  round.  Show  them,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  whether  the  north  or  south  pole  remains  in  light  or  shadow 
all  the  day.  Kepeat  this  lesson  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  espe- 
cially do  not  forget  it  at  the  equinoxes  and  solstices.  Explain  how 
reflection  from  the  globe  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  shadow  on  the 
marble,  and  the  reflection  from  the  window-seat  partially  enli^tens 
the  under  side  of  the  globe,  while  there  is  no  window-seat  under  the 
earth  to  reflect  light  upon  China  and  New  Holland.  Make  the 
amount  of  reflection  from  the  window-seat  more  apparent  to  them  by 
covering  it  alternately  with  a  black  veil  and  a  white  handkerchief.  In 
like  manner,  although  the  globe  will,  afler  sunset,  be  in  the  shadow  of 
the  earth,  there  is  no  larger  body  below  the  earth  to  isast  a  shadow  on 
our  antipodes. 

"  Take  your  children  occasionally  to  walk ;  go  on  the  hills ;  show 
them  how  the  presence  of  a  brook  or  river  can  be  foretold  from  the 
extent  of  the  valley,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  kind  of  vegeta- 
tions, whether  forests  or  grass ;  show  them  the  roundness  of  the 
earth  from  the  increasing  dip  of  the  horizon,  as  you  ascend ;  make 
them  perceive  how  beautiful  the  illusion  by  which  we  always  exag- 
gerate vertical  heights  and  under-estimate  horizontal  distances ;  call 
their  attention  to  the  diflerences  in  soils,  and  in  the  rocks,  and  point 
out  the  effects  of  soil  and  of  location  upon  vegetation." 

The  earliest  lessons  in  astronomy  may  bo  given  at  a  very  tender 
age.  As  by  the  globe  in  the  sunshine  the  best  illustration  of  day  and 
night  can  be  given,  so  the  idea  of  the  moon  and  her  motions  is  best 
communicated  by  procuring  a  ball  a  little  over  one  quarter  the  diam- 
eter of  the  globe,  and  holding  it  about  one  hundred  and  ten  times  its 
own  diameter  from  the  globe.  If  now  the  moon  is  visible  when  the 
sun  is  shining,  let  the  pupil  lay  the  side  of  his  head  upon  the  globe, 
while  the  teacher  holds  the  ball  at  the  proper  distance,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that,  to  the  child,  it  shall  appear  to  be  just  over  the  moon.  The 
sunshine  upon  the  ball  will  appear  to  him  to  be  of  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  the  visible  part  of  the  moon.  The  endeavor  in  astronomy, 
as  in  geography,  should  be  to  lead  the  child's  mind  away  from  the 
illustration  to  the  thing  illustrated.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  with 
difficulty  that  the  school-teacher  can  go  in  astronomy  to  any  advan- 
tage beyond  the  relations  of  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon.  In  order  to 
^ve  clear  conceptions  concerning  the  planets,  stars,  and  nebulse,  the 
teacher  must  meet  the  pupils  in  the  evening,  when  those  bodies  are 
visible.    But  it  is  of  so  much  importance  that  the  child  should  have 
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early  a  distinct  oonception  of  the  relations  of  the  solar  system  that 
few  teachers  would  be  unwilling  to  perform  this  extra  labor.  Astron- 
omy and  geography  are  to  be  used  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  studies 
to  develop  the  imagination ;  that  is,  the  ability  to  conceive  clearly  and 
distinctly  unseen  phenomena. 

Chemical  relations  are  more  abstruse  than  mechanical.  It  requires 
some  maturity  of  mind  in  order  to  distinguish  chemical  compounds 
from  mechanical  mixtures ;  and  yet,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years, 
the  amplest  phenomena  of  chemical  change  begin  to  excite  the  child's 
curiosity ;  and  it  will  be  greatly  to  his  advantage  if  that  curiosity  is 
gratified  with  correct  explanations  and  sound  principles,  instead  of 
being  lulled  by  a  plausible  pretence  of  explanation.  Oxidation,  es- 
pecially in  the  forms  of  combustion  and  rust,  is  the  most  prominent 
instance  of  chemical  metamorphosis,  and  will  afford  to  the  skilful 
teacher  the  opportunity  of  giving,  in  what  we  have  called  an  incidental 
way,  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemical  affinity,  atomic 
proportion,  atomic  combinations,  the  stability  or  instability  of  chem- 
ical equilibrium,  and  so  on.  We  acknowledge  that  this  implies  a  large 
amount  of  intellectual  life  in  the  teacher ;  but  one  who  is  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  these  earliest  movements  of  the  expanding  mind 
should  be  a  person  not  only  of  some  acquirements,  but  of  some  intel- 
lectual vivacity.  Nothing  more  surely  characterizes  a  skilful  teacher 
than  the  ability  to  seize  upon  the  right  moment  and  the  right  occa- 
sion for  illustrating  the  principles  which  he  wishes  to  impart.  One 
perpetual  danger,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  attends  these  essays  to 
give  the  first  instruction  to  a  child  —  the  danger  of  extinguishing  its 
natural  thirst  for  knowledge.  This  may  be  done  by  diverting  the  at- 
tention to  other  themes,  by  discouraging  or  disgusting  the  mind  with 
difficulties,  or  by  communicating  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  puff 
up  the  child  with  the  conceit  that  he  now  understands  the  whole 
science  of  which  you  have  given  him  some  of  the  simplest  rudiments. 
The  art  of  giving  instruction  may  be  compared  to  that  of  letter- 
writing,  of  which  it  is  humorously  said  that  the  great  secret  is  to  make 
the  recipient  ^*  wish  there  was  more  of  it." 

Inasmuch  as  botany,  while  it  depends  in  its  physiology  upon  chem- 
istry, classifies  plants  solely  by  texture  and  form,  a  knowledge  of  the 
common  weeds  and  flowers,  trees,  mosses  and  lichens,  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, may  be  given  to  a  child  as  soon  as  it  is  old  enough  to  distin* 
guish  them.  In  the  tabular  view  there  is  an  accidental  error,  making 
the  incidental  instruction  in  biology  commence  at  a  later  period  than 
we  should  advise.    From  the  day  that  the  child  enters  the  sub-primary 
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school  we  would  have  it  receive  oral  iostruction,  illustrated  by  living 
plants,  if  possible,  or  by  dried  specimens,  or  even  by  drawings,  in 
systematic  botany.  At  first  the  child  may  simply  be  taught  to  recog- 
nize the  plants  as  individuals ;  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  say,  **  This 
is  a  twig  of  sugar-maple,  and  this  a  sprig  of  white-birch  ;  here  is  a 
bird-foot  violet,  and  there  a  dandelion."  But  the  plants  must  be 
recognized  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  in  the  house,  that  the  child  may 
early  learn  to  notice  and  enjoy  the  differences  of  form  and  color  in 
the  general  appearance  of  the  growing  tree  or  plant. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Agassis'  Contributions  to  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  he  shows  that  of  the  six  divisions  of  ani- 
mals (branches,  classes,  orders,  families,  genera,  and  species),  the 
fiimily  is  characterized  by  a  resemblance  of  general  form.  There  is, 
doubtless,  a  close  analogy  in  the  principles  of  classification  that  must 
be  adopted  in  botany,  to  those  which  Agassiz  develops  for  zoology. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  plants  which  belong  to  one  family  are  recognized 
by  a  general  resemblance  of  form  in  the  flower,  fruit,  and  seed ;  while, 
to  distinguish  a  genus,  attention  must  be  paid  to  detail ;  and,  in  tiie 
formation  of  a  class,  attention  must  be  paid  to  organization.  Hence 
the  family,  both  in  botany  and  zoology,  is  the  most  apparent  of  the 
higher  groups  in  classification,  and  the  best  adapted,  by  its  obvious  de- 
pendence upon  form,  to  be  the  starting-point  for  a  child's  comparisons. 
It  is  not  to  be  brought,  as  an  exception  to  this  remark,  that  some  of 
the  great  families  contain  tribes  bearing  no  obvious '  resemblance  to 
each  other,  but  rather  should  this  analogy  to  zodlogy  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  of  the  necessity  for  elevating  some  of  the  sub-families  in 
botany  to  the  rank  of  families. 

The  second  step,  therefore,  in  botanical  instruction  should  be  to  add 
to  the  name  of  the  plant  the  name  of  its  family,  and  a  perception  of 
the  fiimily  likeness ;  so  that  the  child  can  say,  *'  This  is  a  hazel ;  it 
belongs  to  the  oak  family,  and  shows  its  likeness  to  the  oak  in  its 
catkins  of  staminate  flowers,  and  in  the  involucre  surrounding  the  nut; 
this  is  an  alder,  which  belongs  to  the  birch  family,  and  shows  its  rela- 
tion by  having  both  its  pistillate  and  staminate  flowers  in  scaly  cat- 
kins, having  two  or  three  blossoms  under  each  scale."  Of  course,  the 
teacher  must  remember  the  caution  which  we  uttered,  in  speaking  of 
chemistry,  and  not  allow  the  child  to  think  that  a  few  words,  such  as 
those  here  given,  can  embody  all  the  points  of  resemblance  which 
characterize  a  family.  Much  less  should  the  child  be  permitted  to 
learn  any  truth  of  this  kind  by  rote.  Verbal  memory  has  an  impor- 
tant place  in  a  true  scheme  of  education,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
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in  our  next  artiole.  Bat  the  very  object  of  introduciDg  geometiy, 
botaay,  and  zoology,  into  our  course  of  studies  is  defeated,  when  the 
pupil  is  required  to  commit  the  words  of  the  text-book,  or  formulas 
given  by  the  teacher,  to  memory.  Yet,  so  accustomed  are  some 
teachers  to  this  mode  of  instruction,  so  incapable,  apparently,  of  con- 
ceiving of  any  better  plan,  that  we  have  known  a  teacher  require  her 
pupils  to  repeat  the  words  of  Dr.  Gray's  "  How  Plants  Grow ;  "  evi- 
dently thinking  that  she  was  thus  using,  while  she  was  abusing,  that 
excellent  little  book. 

The  book  just  named  may  be  taken  up,  as  the  third  step  in  botan- 
ical study,  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  If  deferred  to  a  later 
period  the  study  becomes  distasteful,  as  the  habit  of  observation 
becomes  weaker  from  the  distraction  of  the  mind  by  other  cares. 
It  is  easy  to  give  to  the  child,  during  the  ten  years  between  five 
and  fifteen,  a  perfect  familiarity  with  three  or  four  hundred  species 
of  common  plants,  such  as  he  meets  in  every  walk.  This  labor 
spread  over  so  long  a  series  of  years  would  be  by  no  means  oner- 
ous; and  the  names  and  facts  impressed  upon  the  mind  in  that 
tender  period  will  never  be  forgotten.  If  it  be  objected  that  there  is 
no  text-book  prepared  for  the  use  of  children  too  young  to  use  "How 
Plants  Grow,"  we  reply  that  the  plants  themselves  should  be  the  text- 
book. The  only  artificial  help  in  teaching  botany  to  children  in  the 
sub-primary  school,  which,  we  think,  would  prove  really  valuable, 
would  be  a  series  of  thirty  or  forty  charts,  each  containing  the  illus- 
trations of  some  one  important  finmily,  —  magnified  drawings  of  the 
peculiarities  in  the  organs  of  fructification  characterizing  each  family, 
—  with,  perhaps,  a  drawing  of  a  few  of  the  common  species. 

Zoology  is  not  forced  upon  the  child's  attention  so  frequently  as 
botany  in  the  natural  world.  Yet,  from  the  motion,  and  still  more 
from  the  intelligence,  of  animals,  they  are  even  more  interesting  to  the 
child  than  plants.  Moreover,  although  physiology  demands  a  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry,  yet  the  classification  of  animals,  like  that  of  plants, 
depends  principally  upon  organic  structure,  and  upon  the  relation  of 
the  creatures  to  the  outward  world.  The  child  of  five  je&YS  old  is, 
therefore,  interested  to  notice  the  difference  between  animals,  and  to 
learn  their  names.  In  a  country  school-house,  in  the  month  of  May 
or  June,  it  may  be  that  the  songs  of  thirty  or  forty  different  species 
of  birds  are  heard  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  It  would  be  no 
wiutte  of  time,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  thing  of  inestimable  value, 
should  the  teacher  enable  his  pupils  to  distinguish  these  birds  by  their 
song,  learn  their  appearance  and  habits,  and  the  families  into  which 
they  are  grouped.    The  fear  is  sometimes  expressed,  by  our  poets, 
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lest  a  scientifio  acquaintance  with  flowers  should  destroy  their  beauty; 
and  lest  the  song  of  the  bird  might  have  less  melody  when  the  song- 
ster had  been  burdened  with  a  barbarous  Latin  name ;  but  among 
our  acquaintance  we  have  not  found  these  fears  realized.  On  the 
contrary,  a  thorough  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  objects 
of  nature  only  increases  the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  beholding 
them.  The  syntactical  parsing  and  metrical  analysis  of  an  ode  will 
not  injure  our  appreciation  of  its  melody  and  its  sentiment,  provided 
the  composition  has  true  lyric  merit.  The  beautiful  in  nature  will 
bear  the  closest  criticism,  and  the  longest  investigation,  without  ever 
''  palling  upon  the  sense."  *'  Nature,"  says  the  Concord  seer,  ^*  never 
became  a  toy  to  a  wise  spirit."  The  wisdom  and  beauty,  embodied  in 
each  organic  work  of  nature,  is  *<  not  only  vast,  but  infinite,"  so  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  exhausting  it 

The  insects  in  any  given  country  are,  at  least,  as  numerous  as  its 
plants.  The  mysteries  of  insect  transformation,  the  wonderful  me- 
chanical instincts  that  many  of  them  display,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colors  of  some,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  others  thrust  them* 
selves  upon  our  notice,  render  insects  peculiarly  fitted  to  engage  the 
child's  attention,  and  to  servo  as  a  basis  for  incidental  instruction  in 
zoology.  In  this  class  of  animals  the  orders  are  more  conspicuously 
distinguished  than  the  families ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  best  to  con* 
tent  one's  self,  at  first,  with  teaching  the  child  to  refer  .insects  to  their 
orders.  Insects  are  so  easily  preserved  in  their  natural  appearance, 
that  we  should  suppose  each  school  might  have  a  small  collection  of 
the  most  common  species  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  grouped  in 
their  orders  and  fiimilies,  to  serve  as  a  reference  for  any  insects  which 
the  child  might  catch  and  bring  in.  We  are  aware  of  the  vastness 
of  the  field  of  zoology,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  a  child  learning  to 
recognize  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  insects  of  his 
neighborhood.  Yet,  on  account  of  this  very  magnitude,  we  would 
say,  let  his  attention  be  early  directed  to  this  field ;  so  that,  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  one  in  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  labor,  he 
may  have  the  advantage  of  an  early  beginning.  We  would  also  re- 
peat the  caution  to  be  exact  in  the  ideas  which  are  given  to  the  pupil. 
The  main  object  in  these  first  scientific  lessons  must  be  to  induce  the 
spirit  of  exact,  patient  observation ;  calling  the  child's  attention  to 
differences  as  carefully  as  to  likenesses,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  likeness 
in  one  part  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  likeness  in  other  parts.  The 
foliage  of  two  trees  may  be  almost  identical,  while  the  flowers  and 
fruit  are  exceedingly  diverse.  While  this  spirit  of  patient  and  exact 
observation  is  cultivated,  general  principles,  already  discovered  by 
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tl&e  IndncUve  philosophy,  and  firmly  established,  may  incidentally  be 
placed  t)efore  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  a  clear  guide  to  his  sense  and 
reason. 

Gomparatiye  anatomy  will  thus  be  naturally  begun  at  an  early 
period.  The  homology  of  the  parts  in  yertebrate  animals  with  those 
of  the  child's  own  body  will  naturally  be  the  subject  of  continual  les- 
sons, and  the  differenoe  between  these  or  the  organs  of  insects  and 
orustaoeans  must  also  be  pointed  out.  Human  anatomy  and  physioU 
ogy  have  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  schools  of  New  England 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  with  very  great  zeal ;  they  would  be  much 
more  efiective,  more  interesting,  and  more  valuable,  if  they  were  pre- 
ceded by  the  lessons  concerning  which  we  have  now  given  these  brief 
hints.  It  is  against  the  course  of  nature  to  call  the  child*s  attention 
too  early  to  the  functions  of  its  own  body.  A  better  result,  intel* 
lectually  and  morally,  might  be  attained  if  the  teachers  and  parents 
took  care  of  the  diet  and  exercise  of  the  child,  his  clothing,  and  the 
temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms  in  which  he  sleeps  and 
studies,  until  at  least  the  age  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  years.  The  mind 
would  then  have  been  prepared  by  previous  studies  for  understanding 
the  subject  intellectnally,  while  the  greater  development  of  the  observ* 
ing  powers  would  prevent  the  danger  of  premature  and  excessive  hab- 
its  of  mental  introversion.  The  study  of  our  own  bodies  approaches 
nearer  to  psychology,  forming  a  natural  introduction  to  it,  and  should, 
therefore,  come  last  in  the  studies  of  Natural  History.  The  study  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  naturally  and  inevitably  leads  the  child  to  a 
psychological  investigation  into  the  facts  of  consciousness  involved  in 
the  exercise  of  many  of  the  ftmctions  of  his  own  frame.  In  the  tabu- 
lar view  (vd.  VI.  p.  188)  the  words  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ought  to 
extend  into  the  first  yean  of  the  high  school. 

The  importance  of  beginning  botany  and  zoology  in  the  very 
earliest  years  of  school  life,  as  we  intended  to  have  placed  them  in 
our  tabular  view,  cannot  be  fully  estimated  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration also  their  connection  with  the  other  branches  of  education. 
The  habit  of  constant,  attentive  observation,  surely  learned  in  no  other 
way  than  through  early  practice  in  these  sciences,  is  of  immense  value 
in  every  walk  of  practical  or  speculative  life.  The  habits  of  animals^ 
and  the  manifestation  of  their  various  gifts  of  instinct  and  intelligence, 
are  the  best  stimulants  and  aids  to  psychological  research,  as  we  intend 
hereafter  to  show.  So,  also,  in  theology,  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tainly adapted,  in  a  scheme  of  intellectual  education,  to  foster  reyor« 
ential  views  of  the  being  and  providence  of  Ood,  than  to  observe  tae 
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lilies  of  the  field  bow  they  grovr,  and  to  condder  how  He  openeth  his 
hand  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  hving  tAmg.  But  tnis  con- 
sideration will  be  bronght  again  into  notice  when  we  approach  the 
fifth  division  of  onr  hierarchy. 

In  their  relation  to  the  mathematical  and  to  the  artistic  coltore  of 
the  child  botany  and  zoology  have  also  a  peculiar  value.  Leaves  and 
flowers,  and  insects,  are  admirable  objects,  from  which  the  child  may 
make  his  first  attempt  at  drawing,  —  and  the  forms  of  organic  life 
constitute  the  most  beauti^l  of  the  unsolved  problems  which  are  now 
presented  to  the  geometers  of  our  race.  The  pressed  leaves  and 
mounted  insects,  kept  in  the  school-room  as  types  and  standards  for 
botanical  and  zoological  reference,  may  also  be  used  as  drawing-pat- 
terns of  the  highest  excellence.  The  insects  could  not  be  safely  re- 
moved from  the  glass  case  in  which  they  should  be  kept ;  but  the 
pressed  leaves,  as  being  more  easily  replaced,  if  injured,  might  be 
taken  to  the  child's  desk,  or  to  the  blackboard.  Nor  is  it  unworthy 
of  notice  that  the  exercise  of  recognizing  birds  by  their  notes  is  of 
great  value  in  the  cultivation  of  a  quick  and  exact  musical  ear. 

Finally,  among  the  prominent  advantages  of  this  early  introduction 
of  the  studies  of  Natural  History,  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  it  ac- 
cords with  the  child's  tastes,  as  well  as  with  the  natural  order  of  intel- 
lectual development.  All  children  are  pleased  with  crystals,  plants, 
flowers,  insects,  birds,  and  beasts,  and  are  interested  in  intellectual 
and  spiritual  truths  only  when  dressed  in  living  figures.  By  follow- 
ing, therefore,  the  example  of  Nature,  and  speaking  in  parables  to 
those  who  cannot  understand  the  truth  in  other  forms,  we  not  only 
adopt  the  most  successful  mode  of  conveying  the  truth,  but  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  of  all  modes  to  afibrd  the  child  the  means  of  present 
and  future  happiness. 

Of  the  course  of  instruction  above  the  primary  schools  we  need 
not  particularly  speak,  since  the  general  principles  are  easily  applied 
to  the  whole  course.  We  should  simply  say,  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  pupil's  mind  enlarges,  the  course  of  physics  should  deal  more  with 
general  laws,  and  less  with  the  details  by  which  those  laws  are  estab- 
lished. This  is,  of  course,  on  the  supposition  that  the  education  is 
designed  for  the  general  purposes  of  liberal  culture.  Physics  and 
Natural  History  have  been  unjustly  neglected  in  many  plans  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  it  would,  by  no  means,  restore  the  course  of  study  to  a 
right  balance,  if,  after  introducing  these  sciences  in  their  proper  place 
in  the  earlier  years  of  school  life,  we  should  afterwards  allow  them  to 
expaud  and  fill  the  years  of  the  collegiate  term,  when  the  student 
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OQgfat  to  be  more  fully  employed  in  political,  psjchologioal,  and  theo- 
logical inquiries.  In  the  grammar  and  high  school,  after  a  proper 
preparation  in  the  younger  grades,  we  can  readily  give  as  much  of  the 
mechanical  sciences  as  it  is  profitable  to  teach  to  those  who  have  no 
special  aptitude  for  the  studies.  With  the  preparation  now  given  in 
the  primary  and  sob-primary  schools,  this  is  impossible ;  and  a  part  of 
the  collegiate  course  is  of  necessity  occupied  in  giving  instruction  in 
the  physical  sciences  better  adapted  to  children  than  to  youth.  The 
preparation  of  such  excellent  text-books  as  Guyot's  Earth  and  Man, 
and  of  Agassiz'  and  Gould*s  Zoology,  is  thus  rendered  a  thankless 
work;  these  books  which  are  adapted  for  the  widest  usefulness,  are,  by 
the  insufficient  preparation  of  the  younger  scholars,  confined  to  a  few 
of  the  more  advanced  high  schools  and  academies.  Changes  in  the 
system  of  public  education  are  usually  made  with  difficulty,  and  it  is, 
doubtless,  well  that  it  is  so ;  since  otherwise  our  schools  would  suffer, 
even  more  than  at  present,  from  the  eccentricities  and  errors  of  those 
who  have  control  over  them.  At  present  the  legal  guardians  of  the 
school,  the  teachers,  the  scholars,  and  the  parents,  constitute  four 
classes,  who  resist  any  change  whether  for  better  or  for  worse.  In 
the  changes  which  we  are,  in  these  papers,  advocating,  the  difficulty 
will  be  still  greater,  from  the  fact  that  the  proposed  alterations  imply 
an  alteration  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  educational  course ;  and 
OUT  views  concerning  the  high  school  are  perfectly  impracticable,  unless 
the  children  in  the  high  school  have  been  from  infancy  accustomed  to 
exact  observation,  rapid  and  accurate  conception,  and  familiarity  with 
the  results  of  cautious  and  sound  inductive  reasoning.  So  &r  from 
this  being  the  case  in  the  ordinary  schools,  that  we  may  more  truly 
say  the  child  is  taught  to  neglect  observation,  to  abstract  his  mind 
from  things  to  books,  to  repeat  words  without  clear  conceptions,  to 
adopt  the  results  of  haaty  and  unsound  speculations.  If  the  reader 
think  this  language  too  strong,  let  him  reflect  that  into  not  one  school 
in  a  thousand  are  crystals,  minerals,  plants,  insects,  &c.,  brought  for 
examination ; — let  him  remember  that  among  the  teachers  not  one  in 
twenty  even  knows  the  difference  between  a  moss  and  a  lichen,  a  bug 
and  a  beetle,  a  moth  and  a  butterfly,  and  not  one  in  fifty  but  would 
reprove  a  child  for  bringing  such  things  into  the  school-room; — let  him 
recall  the  fact  that,  in  spelling,  the  child  is  systematically  taught  to 
deny  the  truth  of  his  own  sense  of  hearing ;  so  that,  by  the  age  of 
fifteen,  nine-tenths  of  our  children  have  begun  to  hear,  in  the  spelling 
and  in  the  pronunciation  of  words,  sounds  that  do  not  exist,  and  not 
to  hear  sounds  that  are  distinct ;  —  let  him  remember  that  in  the 
majority  of  schools  drawing  is  not  taught,  and,  when  taught,  it  is 
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usuallj  drawing  &om  a  copy,  so  that  it  feebly  exercises  Iho  observing 
powers,  or  it  is  inventive  drawing,  which  does  not  develop  the  obierr- 
ing  powers  at  all ;  —  let  him  remember  how  much  time  is  given  to 
arithmetic,  not  to  counting  beans,  arranging  them  in  groups,  &o. ;  bat 
to  abstract  arithmetic,  which,  even  in  its  so-called  practical  examples, 
usually  excites  the  conception  only  of  the  names  of  number,  or  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Arabic  notation ;  to  arithmetic,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  primary  schools  only  after  a  long  struggle  against  the 
tjrranny  of  grammar,  and  has  now  become  a  King  Stork  more  intol- 
erable than  the  King  Log ;  —  let  him  remember  that  geography  is  the 
only  science  of  observation  in  our  schools,  and  that  geography  is  often 
a  mere  getting  of  words  by  rote,  and  even  at  best,  in  the  primary 
schools,  only  occupied  with  the  observation  of  maps,  instead  of  the 
observation  of  things; — let  him  remember  all  this,  and  he  will,  at 
least,  see  how  poorly  the  primary  and  sub-primary  schools  prepare  the 
child  for  any  scientific  studies  in  the  grammar  and  high  school. 

For  this  reason,  in  all  these  papers,  we  occupy  ourselves  more  espe- 
cially in  indicating  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  mode  and  time  of 
beginning  each  study,  and  pass  by  the  studies  of  the  high  school  and 
college ;  not  that  we  take  less  interest  in  the  studies  of  the  more 
advanced  student,  but  because  we  are  convinced  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  beginning  well,  if  we  would  produce  the  highest  educational 
effect.  Each  day*s  mental  state  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  previous 
education;  and  we  cannot  say  how  early  this  process  of  education 
begins  to  influence  the  mental  development  For  our  part,  however, 
we  have  long  held,  what  we  find  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Comenius 
(Amer.  Journ.  of  Ed.,  vol.  v.,  p.  281),  that  education  begins  before 
birth,  and  is  received  through  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of 
the  mother. 


X.   ASSISTANTS  AND  DISCIPLES  OF  PESTALOZZI. 


[Thb  ibUowing  remarks  will  appear  as  a  PreiSioe  to  a  volume  of  Biographical 
Sketches  of  several  of  Pestalozzi's  Assistants  and  Disciples — made  up  of  articles 
ortginallj  prepared  for  this  Journal.] 

PisTAiozzi^s  power,  as  a  doer  of  good,  was  based  upon  his  untiring 
energj  and  his  impregnable  benevolence  and  faith  in  human  nature. 
His  intellectual  endowments,  in  the  endeavor  to  develop  into  a  complete 
system  the  principles  which  he  felt  so  strongly,  failed  him,  and  he  con- 
tinually became  obscure  and  contradictory.  His  method  of  instruction 
was  as  spontaneously  and  unpremeditatedly  the  result  of  instinct,  as  the 
benevolence  which  inspired  him ;  but  he  was  unable  to  state  its  princi- 
ples philosophically,  or  to  develop  his  methodology  logically. 

Thus  he  was  obliged  to  rely,  to  a  degree  unusual  for  the  leader  of  a 
great  reform,  upon  assistants,  even  for  the  statement  of  his  views,  and 
the  details  of  his  modes  of  operation ;  and,  accordingly,  an  accomit  of 
himself,  and  of  his  labors,  must,  in  order  to  be  complete,  contain  an  ap- 
parently excessive  proportion  of  narrative  relating  to  them. 

In  finding  such  assistants,  Pestalozzi  was  remarkably  fortunate.  Nie- 
derer,  Schmid,  Erilsi,  Buss,  Tobler,  and  many  more  of  the  numerous 
teachers  at  Burgdorf  and  Yverdun,  were  all  men  of  remarkable  capacity, 
either  for  some  one  department  of  investigation  and  instruction,  or  for 
good  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  which  endeared  them  to  Pestalozzi, 
each  other,  and  the  pupils ;  often  for  both.  And  still  more  remarkable 
than  such  endowments  is  the  eminent  and  persevering  self-denial  with 
which  some  of  them — ^as  Niederer — giving  up  positions  of  comfort  and 
influence,  already  secured,  entered  the  ill-managed  and  disorderly  in- 
stitution, and  remained  there,  year  alter  year,  sometimes  with  small 
salaries  and  sometimes  with  none,  and  not  even  always  finding  abund- 
ance of  ordinary  food,  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  until  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  their  usefulness  in  it  was  ended.  Nor  was  this  all. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Schmid,  Pestalozzi's  teachers  resigned  to 
him  whatever  of  fame  and  profit  might  have  come  from  the  manuals  they 
compiled  in  their  respective  studies,  and  the  books  were  published  either 
as  by  Pestalozzi  himself^  or  as  the  productions  of  the  institution.  Ac- 
counts of  these  assistants  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages ;  some  of 
them  reasonably  complete,  but  some,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  accessible 
materials,  somewhat  scanty. 

The  present  work  also  contains  short  biographies  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  propagating  Pestalozzi's 
views  and  methods  in  Germany.  The  introduction  of  his  system  into 
Germany  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of 
modem  education. 

Of  this  chapter,  a  portion,  complete  within  itself,  and  both  interesting 
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and  important,  consists  of  the  introduction  of  Pestalozzianism  into  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia. 

During  the  subjugation  of  Germany  under  Napoleon,  the  minds  of  the 
best  and  ablest  of  the  Prussian  statesmen  and  philosophers  were  most 
eagerly  occupied  in  inventing  means  which,  if  not  available  for  an  imme- 
diate struggle  for  independence,  should  at  once  begin  the  work  of  raising 
the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  character  of  the  nation  to  a  standard  of 
elevated  development,  which  might  insure  such  a  struggle  in  future,  and 
its  success. 

Among  the  instrumentalities  used  for  this  purpose,  which,  together, 
amounted  almost  to  an  entire  reorganization  of  the  kingdom,  the  improve- 
ment in  education,  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  the  Pestalozzian  sys- 
tem— and  still  more  of  the  spirit  of  that  system— occupied  a  prominent 
place.  To  the  King  and  Queen,  to  the  ministry  of  education,  to  Fichte, 
in  short,  to  the  most  influential  public  men  of  that  day,  Pestalozzi*s  views 
seemed  to  promise  the  happiest  results ;  and,  with  a  rare  liberality  and 
decision,  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  prove  them  experimentally  and 
thoroughly. 

These  measures  were  two :  the  employment  of  an  able  Pestalozzian  in 
founding  or  reforming  institutions  already  existing,  and  the  sending  to 
Yverdun  young  men  of  promise,  to  draw  their  inspiration,  as  teachers, 
from  the  fountain-head  of  the  new  method. 

Carl  August  Zeller  was  chosen  to  perform  the  former  task,  and  was,  in 
the  year  1809,  invited  from  Wirtemberg,  where  he  had  been  laboring 
zealously  among  the  teachers  to  introduce  the  new  method,  to  Eonigs- 
berg,  in  East  Prussia,  on  terms  honorable  to  the  government  and  to  him- 
self. He  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  set  himself  earnestly  to 
work,  lecturing,  instructing,  reorganizing,  with  untiring  zeal,  industry, 
and  efficiency.  Notwithstanding  a  few  errors  of  judgment,  his  labors 
gave  a  great  and  lasting  impulse  to  education  in  that  portion  of  Prussia ; 
and  one  at  least  of  the  institutions  he  founded,  at  Earalene.(z.  &,  Livo- 
nian  for  "  Queen/')  in  the  government  of  Gumbinnen,  is  yet  useful  as  an 
orphan-house  and  teachers'  seminary. 

The  second  measure  taken  by  government  was  the  sending  of  young 
men  to  be  educated  as  teachers  in  the  Pestalozzian  principles.  Those  se- 
lected were  mostly  chosen  from  among  the  most  promising  of  the  theo- 
logical students.  Two,  Marias  Schmid  and  Dr.  Harnisch,*  were  sent  to 
Plamann's  institution,  at  Berlin ;  the  remaining  ones,  Henning,  Dreist, 
Kawerau,  Kr&tz,  Rcndschmidt,  Preuss,  Patzig,  Braun,  Steger,  Marsch, 
Ksionzek,  the  brothers  Bemhard,  and  four  already  teachers  by  profes- 
sion, H&nel,  Titze,  Runge,  and  Baltrusch,  were  sent  to  Yverdun  at  various 
times  during  a  series  of  years,  their  expenses  being  paid  by  government. 
Upon  their  return,  they  were  employed  in  various  institutions  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  most  of  them  with  success.     Thus  a  large  body  of 

^Wilhelm  Harniich,  the  well-known  educator,  from  whoBe**PrB«eR<  Condition  of  tke 
PruMsian  Common  School  System,**  ^Leipzig,  1814,)  much  of  the  information  in  this  arttcle  it 
derived. 
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competent  instructors  in  the  n^w  method  was,  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  scattered  among  the  Prussian  schools ;  the  spirit  of  the  Pestalozzian 
method  satisfied  the  needs  of  the  age ;  and,  with  the  powerful  twofold 
aid  of  popular  laTor  and  the  earnest  in6uence  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
government,  it  speedily  took  possession  of  the  entire  common  school  sys- 
tem. Every  where,  the  authorities  co-operated  zealously  with  the  teach- 
ers under  the  new  methods.  Queen  Louise,  and  under  her  influence  the 
King,  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  reform,  that  they  often  visited  the 
schools  where  it  was  introduced.  The  Queen,  especially,  often  remained 
in  them  for  hours ;  caused  reports  to  he  made  to  her  on  the  progress  of 
the  schools  generally ;  and  was  judicious  and  liberal  in  encouraging  and 
rewarding  instructors  and  educators. 

While  these  measures  effectually  inaugurated  the  new  system,  a  share 
of  the  credit  of  it  is  due  to  those  teachers  and  school  officers  who, 
though  not  themselves  trained  under  Pestalozzi,  and  not  always  accept- 
ing his  methods  of  instruction,  in  every  particular,  yet  entered  fully  into 
his  spirit,  and  labored  in  union  with  his  more  immediate  disciples,  with 
a  zeal  -and  efficiency,  perhaps,  rather  increased  than  decreased  by  the 
free  development  of  the  individualities  of  their  various  views.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  what  may  be  called  the  Prussian- 
Pestalozzian  system,  was  its  deliberate  and  careful  but  free  advance  to- 
ward such  improvements  upon  the  system  of  Pestalozzi  himself;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  has  secured  the  highest  excellence  of  the  original  system, 
has  added  to  it  much  that  is  valuable,  has  insured  that  vivid  and  inter- 
ested activity  in  the  teachers  w^hich  is  the  first  requisite  of  successful  in- 
struction, and  has  prevented  the  decay  and  deadness  into  which  servile 
followers  of  exclusive  rules  must  necessarily  fall 

The  praises  thus  bestowed  upon  the  Prussian  common  schools,  as  thus 
reformed,  reflect  no  blame  upon  those  teachers  and  conductors  who  neg- 
lected, or  even  opposed,  the  new  methods.  The  principal  among  these 
were  followers  of  Basedow  and  the  Philanthropists ;  iustitutions  of  this 
class  were  the  Schnepfenthal  Institution,  and  the  Hartung  School,  and 
the  Real  School,  at  Berlin ;  and  among  the  men  were  Nolte,'  Zerrenner, 
and  Dinter.* 

The  introduction  of  the  Pestalozzian  system  into  the  schools  of  Prus- 
sia, may  be  said  to  have  been  in  progress  from  1812  to  1825 ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  had,  substantially,  possession  of  the  whole  common 
school  system.  Br.  Hamisch  enumerates,  as  among  the  chief  advant- 
ages resulting  from  it,  1.  Patriotic  feeling,  causing  more  thorough  study 
of  the  German  language,  home  geography,  &c. ;  2.  Giving  a  high  value 
and  place  to  vocal  music,  as  a  study ;  8.  The  same  of  drawing,  espe- 
cially under  the  teachings  of  Peter  Schmid ;  4.  Introduction  of  thor- 
ough musical  instruction;  6.  Introduction,  or  readoption  of  thorough 
system  of  bodily  training. 

*  Ilowerer  strongly  Dinter  may  have  professed  to  hold  on  lo  thf  old  wnyn,  no  avowed  Pes- 
talozzian ever  labored  more  devotedly  In  the  spirir,  and  wirh  the  aims  and  methods  of  Pet> 
Ulozzi,  aa  our  readers  will  see  In  the  memoir,  p.  231. 
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From  Prussia  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  school  of  Pestalozzi 
were  widely  diffused  in  other  countries,  through  travelers,  often  coming 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  Prussian  system,  and 
sometimes  sent  hy  foreign  governments  for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Hamisch 
gives  a  long  list  of  names  of  visitors  to  a  single  seminary  only,  mostly 
of  persons  eminent  in  education,  among  which  are  mentioned  those  of 
Hon.  Horace  Mann,  and  Profs.  Stowe  and  Bache,  from  the  United  States. 

The  present  occasion  does  not  admit  of  any  extended  reference  to  the 
further  spread  of  Pestalozzianism.  We  can  only  say  that  prominent 
among  those  who  transferred  the  system  into  France,  was  Victor  Cousin, 
whose  able  report  is  well  known ;  and  Chevalier  Jullien,  who,  at  an  ear- 
lier date,  drew  up  an  extended  report  upon  the  school  of  Yvcrdun,  and 
the  educational  principles  and  methods  of  Pestalozzi.  The  labors  of  Dr. 
Biber,  Mr.  Greaves,  and  at  a  later  date  of  Dr.  Mayo  and  Miss  Mayo,  and 
of  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  M.  Tilleard,  and  Mr.  Tait,  have  done  much 
to  spread  the  system  in  England.  And  among  its  advocates  and  propa- 
gators in  America  were  William  Russell,  editor  of  the  ^^  American 
Journal  ofJSducatian;^*  Warren  Colbum,  whose  celebrated  arithmetics 
are  strictly  Pcstalozzian ;  A.  Bronson  Alcott;  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  the 
geographer  and  editor  of  the  ''^  Annals;^  and  Lowell  Mason,  the  veteran 
and  efficient  instructor  in  vocal  music. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  present  work  does  not  contain  sketches 
of  those  who  applied  Pestalozzi^s  principles  to  reformatory  schools  proper, 
charitable  schools,  &c.,  for  the  reason  that  the  accounts  of  those  persons 
are  contained  in  the  editor^s  volume  on  Reformatory  Education.* 

*  Papers  on  Prevention,  Correctional,  and  Refocmatory  InstittitioDS  and  Agencies  for  JoTe* 
nile  Delinqaency.    New  York,  F.  C.  Bbownbll,  1859, 360  pages. 
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JOHANNES  NIEDERER. 

Johannes  Nisderbr,  whose  reputation  as  a  teacher  is  nearly  con- 
nected with  that  of  Festalozzi,  and  stands  high  amongst  those  of  his 
fellow-laborers,  was  born  in  1778,  in  Appenzell.     Having  completed 
his  studies,  he  was  already  settled  as  pastor  when  the  fame  of  Pes- 
talozzi^s  plans  and  labors  reached  him,  and  set  his  whole  soul  in 
motion.     Unlike  those  who  can  not  soon  enough  shake  the  dust  of 
the  school  from  their  feet  to  seat  themselves  in  the  pulpit,  Niederer 
resigned  his  pastorate  in  1800,  .and  hastened  to  connect  himself  with 
Pestalozzi.     In  the  institution  of  the  latter,  he  had  special  charge  of 
the  religious  instruction.     His  manner  in  giving  this,  and  in  his  whole 
labors  as  a  teacher,  is  so  well  described  by  his  efiScient  fellow-laborer, 
Er&si,  in  his  recent "  Recollections  of  my  pedagogical  life  and  work^* 
(Brinnerungen  aus  meinem  pddagogiscken  Leben  und  Wirkeny)  p.  89, 
that  we  shall  make  an  extract :  Kriisi  says,  **  To  be  present  at  thd 
religious  instruction  of  Niederer,  and  at  his  confirmations,  was  sure 
to  have  a  good  influence  upon  the  heart     Good  preparatory  instruc- 
tion in  intellect  and  language  was  necessary,  in  order  to  appreciate  it, 
it  is  true;  but  this  was  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  institution.     Although 
he  soon  passed  over  the  history  of  creation,  the  gospel  of  John,  and 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  yet  the  instruction  he  derived  from  these 
sources  as  to  the  faith,  had  a  complete  character,  aud  afforded  deep 
views  of  the  essence  of  religion  and  of  the  scope  of  human  duty.     I 
several  times  attended  the  whole  course  ;  and  how  highly  I  valued 
the  privilege  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  I  forthwith  sent 
three  of  my  children  to  attend,  that  they  might  learn  from  him  the 
happiness  of  religion.    Niederer  filled  an  important  part  in  Festal - 
ozzi's  institution  and  history.     He  earnesUy  devoted  his  time  and 
strength  to  the  subjects  of  religion,  language,  literature,  and  philos- 
ophy.   He  first  studied  Pestalozzi^s  works,  in  their  various  applica- 
tions to  pedagogy,  politics,  legislation,  dzrc,  not  resting  until  he  had 
ascertained  the  central  point  from  which  they  all  radiate ;  for  to  con- 
sider them  only  in  their  separate  character,  was  insufficient  for  him 
as  a  thinker  and  investigator.     But  he  did  not  limit  his  labors  to 
writings  and  thinking  only,  nor  even  to  the  numerous  studies  success- 
fully pursued  in  the  institution,  and  the  labors  to  be  pureued  in  vari- 
ous directions,  and  amongst  various  materials,  with  reference  to  those 
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Studies  ;  but  embraced,  in  the  scope  of  his  inquiries,  the  nature,  exist- 
ence, powers,  and  weaknesses  of  man ;  his  course  of  development,  his 
future  fate  and  destiny,  in  the  individual,  the  nation,  and  the  race. 

Niederer  possessed  the  fullest  confidence  of  Pestalozzi,  who  con- 
sulted him  on  all  occasions,  and  saved  himself  by  his  means  from 
many  mistakes.  Niederer  opposed  himself  to  any  views  or  efforts 
within  the  institution  which  threatened  to  break  up  or  hamper  its 
usefulness,  and  was  variously  active  in  contending  against  them. 

In  literature,  Niederer  has  been  less  active  than  was  to  be  wished 
from  a  man  so  rich  in  endowments  and  experience.    Besides  a  series 
of  small  treatises,  we  have  only  one  larger  work :  **  PestalozzVs  ed- 
ucational  enterprise  in  its  relations   to  cotemporary  civilization^ 
[PestalozzVs  Erziehungsuntemehmung  im   Verkdltniss  zur  Zeitcul- 
tur,)  Stuttgart,  1812,  2  vols.    The  wish  was  often,  and  with  good 
reason,  expressed,  that  ho  would  publish  a  scientific  exposition  of 
pedagogy   on  Pestalozzi's    principles.    A  biography   of  the   great 
teacher  himself,  from  his  pen,  would  have  been  gratefully  received. 
Still  more  welcome,  had  it  pleased  him  to  write  it,  would  have  been 
an  account  of  his  method  of  religious  instruction ;  especially  now, 
when  so  many  are  endeavoring  to  ^n  that  most  important  of  all  de- 
partments of  instruction  upon  a  half-ascertained  psychological  basis, 
and  to  entangle  it  with  religious  parties.     He  however  died,  in  1843, 
without  having  performed  this  work. 

Niederer^s  wife,  previously  Rosette  Kasthofer,  of  Berlin,  where  she 
was  born,  3rd  November,  1779,  conducted  for  a  long  time  the  giris' 
school  established  by  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun,  along  with  his  boys' 
school.  The  institution  was,  however,  transferred  to  Geneva,  where 
it  is  now  established.*  Madame  Niederer  has  also  established,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  a  seminary  for  young  women  intending  to  become 
teachers  ;  and  in  both  she  is  yet  laboring,  with  youthful  freshness  and 
enthusiasm.  In  1828,  was  published  a  valuable  work  by  her :  "  Glan- 
ces at  the  system  of  female  education.  For  educated  mothers  and 
daughters,^  (Blicke  in  das  Wesen  der  weiblichen  Erziehung,  Fur 
gebildete  Mutter  and  Tochter,)  Berlin  :  Rucker.  She  has  also  pub- 
lished "  Dramatic  Games  for  the  Young,*^  (Dramatische  Jugend- 
sjnele.)     Aarau,  1838,  2  vols. 

We  find  the  following  estimate  of  Niederer,  by  Pestalozzi,  ex- 
pressed at  difierent  times. 

^*  The  mode  in  which  Niederer  looks  at  my  work  can  not  be  sep- 
arated from  that  in  which  I  myself  see  it  His  views  are  almost  all 
the  results  of  his  reflections.  I  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  reflect. 
My  opinions  and  views  are  almost  all  the  results  of  immediate  intui- 
tion and  of  excited  feelings.    Moreover,  I  did  not  understand  his 
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language ;  but  his  Vindication  taught  me  to  understand  it.  I  could 
not  Batisfy  myself  with  reading  that  production.  I  found  myself,  in 
it,  almost  in  every  line,  more  dearly  and  distinctly  stated,  and  more 
profoundly  comprehended,  than  I  had  comprehended  and  expressed 
myself,  on  systems  of  education,  on  maternal  instinct,  on  the  nature 
and  organization  of  schools,  on  my  institution,  in  short,  on  all  the 
principles  and  views  which  were  in  point  at  the  time.** — Fortunes  of 
My  lA/e, 

"'  He  has,  at  the  same  time,  peculiarities  which  I  often  endure  only 
with  difficulty,  since  they  are  diametrically  opposed  to  mine.  But 
his  friendship  surpasses  all  the  friendship  that  I  have  enjoyed  or  even 
dreamed  of  in  my  life.  What  more  can  a  man  do  for  a  friend,  than 
for  hb  sake  to  give  up  a  certain,  quiet,  and  agreeable  mode  of  living, 
and  to  put  himself  into  a  condition  uncertain,  unpleasant,  oppressive, 
and  in  many  respects  dangerous  ?  This  Niederer  has  done.  For  my 
sake  he  gave  up  the  pastorate  where  he  was  living,  efficient,  respected, 
and  happy,  joined  himself  to  me  and  my  poverty,  threw  himself  into 
all  my  embarrassments,  at  a  period  when  my  work  was  not  yet  ripe 
in  itself^  and  when  I  was  almost  wholly  deprived  of  all  external  aid 
and  co-operation  in  it  At  that  time  he  was  the  only  man  of  any 
degree  of  literary  cultivation  who  took  a  place  at  my  side,  and  took 
part  in  all  the  perils  to  which  my  undertaking  could  and  did  expose 
him.  And  his  friendship  extended  beyond  me  personally,  and  to  the 
purpose  of  my  life,  in  regard  to  which  I  so  often  saw  myself  deserted. 
He  b  drawn  toward  me  personally  as  little  as  I  toward  him.  I  might 
say  that,  in  this  respect,  we  were  not  as  near  each  other  as  b  to  be 
expected  from  men  living  so  near ;  but  his  life  b  a  friendship :  his 
endurance  and  perseverance  for  my  objects — even  the  contest  which 
he  continually  keeps  up  with  himself  and  with  me,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  purpose  of  my  life— even  his  opposition  to  and  arguments 
agfunst  me  individually,  when  he  finds  himself  in  conflict  with  my 
designs — show  the  noble,  remarkable,  and  pure  character  of  his 
friendship.  If  he  withstood  me  less,  he  would  love  me  less." — Dec" 
karatUm  Against  Canon  Bremi^s  Questions^  p.  28. 

"  As  early  as  at  the  begininng  of  our  association  in  Burgdorf,  there 
came  amongst  us  a  young  clergyman,  of  thorough  education,  full  of 
fire,  power,  and  quiet  though  strong  efficiency,  and  observed  in  silence 
the  course  of  our  labors.  In  this  first  stage  of  his  design,  he  resem- 
bled nothing  less  than  one  seeking  a  predominant  influence  upon  the 
general  and  practical  course  of  our  undertaking.  On  the  contrary, 
hb  whole  conduct  indicated,  at  the  beginning,  very  clearly,  that  he 
was  investigating  the  psychological  basis  of  the  principles  and  essence 
of  our  idea  of  elementary  training,  more  seriously,  broadly,  and 
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deeply  than  any  one  before  him,  by  means  of  a  free,  indi\idiialt2ed, 
and  independent  reflection  upon  them.    By  this  course  he  very  soon 
elaborated  a  system  of  his  own,  as  to  our  idea  of  elementary  training, 
which,  it  is  true,  was  not  made  inwardly  complete  and  outwardly  ap- 
plicable by  any  basis  whatever  of   practical  experience,  but  which 
inspired  him  with  such  a  visionary  enthusiasm  for  its  in&Uibility  and 
applicableness,  that  all  at  once  he  suddenly  began  to  take  an  active 
and  powerful  part  in  the  whole  extent  of  our  operations ;  so  as  grad- 
ually to  acquire  a  universal  and  predominating  influence  over  them, 
and  to  gain  my  own  confidence  to  a  high  degree.    His  singular  char- 
acter inspired  him  with  the  definite  design  of  opposing  the  weaknesses, 
fjEtults,  and  defects  of  my  establishment,  by  means  of  scientific  expo- 
sitions of  the  idea  which  lay  at  the  base  of  our  undertakings.    He 
believed  confidently  that,  by  the  magic  touch  of  his  lucid  ideas,  or 
firequently  even  by  significant  words,  he  could  prevent  the  increase  of 
that  &tal  influence  whose  greatness  he  deeply  felt ;  and  that,  by  verbal 
elucidations,  he  could  control  what  he  could  not  lead  intellectually  by 
the  weight  of  his  influence,  nor  practically  manage,  and  could  least  of 
all  carry  forward  by  his  creative  energy  by  actual  executive  measures. 
Kiederer's  requirement  of  absolute  acquiescence  in  his  views,  arose 
from  ideas  which  he  had  not  made  clear  and  definite  to  himself  in 
their  whole  extent  and  connection ;  for  he  was  prone  to  lose  himself 
in  metaphysical  expositions  of  his  ideas,  which  he  was  neither  fitted 
to  do  by  possessing  a  solid  substratum  of  intuitional  knowledge,  nor 
competent  to  express  in  any  manner  by  simple,  clear,  and  intelligible 
language,  and  thus  to  make  properly  comprehensible.    Most  of  the 
objects  he  sought  and  uiged  were,  to  us,  mere  atmospheric  phenome- 
na, without  any  connection  whatever  with  the  basis  of  our  actual  life. 
He  was,  throughout,  unfitted  and  almost  incapable  of  giving  the 
slightest  practical  demonstration  of  his  high-sounding  ideas.    This  he 
knew  himself;  and  often  required  with  earnestness  that  others  should 
not  only  receive,  as  he  did,  what  he  had  constructed  in  his  ideal  man- 
ner, but  also  that  they  should  work  them  out  in  actual  practice  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  that  without  requiring  much  co-operation  from  him." 
— Fortunes  of  My  Life^  p.  29. 


JOHANNES  BUSS. 


Johannes  Buss,  an  assistant  teacher  of  Festalozzi,  especially  in 
teaching  drawing,  was  bom  at  Tubingen,  in  Wurtemburg,  in  1776. 
His  father  held  a  subordinate  place  about  the  theological  school, 
and  thus  secured  for  the  son  better  opportunities  of  early  instruction 
than  are  usually  enjoyed  by  persons  in  his  condition.  In  the  gram- 
mar school  he  acquired,  before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  considerable 
knowledge  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  logic  and  rhetoric  His  father  ap- 
plied for  his  gratuitous  reception  in  an  institution  recently  established 
by  the  reigning  Duke  Charles,  at  Stuttgardt,  but  this  was  refused ; 
and  about  the  same  time  an  edict  was  promulgated,  prohibiting  chil- 
dren of  the  middle  and  lower  dass  from  embracing  a  literary  career. 
The  youth,  although  disappointed,  did  not  despair,  but. applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  drawing.  This  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  from 
the  want  of  means,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  bookbinder — ^an  art  by  which  he  hoped  yet  to  get  the  means  for  a 
literary  career. 

We  continue  the  narrative,  in  Buss's  own  language,  down  to  his 
connection  with  Festalozzi. 

Having  served  my  apprenticoship,  I  began  to  travel ;  but  growing  melan- 
choly and  sickly,  I  was  obliged  to  return  home ;  and  here  I  made  a  new  at- 
tempt to  get  rid  of  my  trade,  hoping  that  the  little  knowledge  of  music  I  had 
retained  would  enable  me  to  earn  my  bread  in  Switzerland 

With  this  hope  I  went  to  Basel ;  but  my  circumstances,  and  the  events  of 
my  past  life,  had  given  me  a  degree  of  shyness,  which  foiled  me  in  all  my  at- 
tempts at  money-getting.  I  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  the  people  all  that  a 
man  most  say  to  obtain  from  them  what  I  wanted.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  met 
me  by  accident  at  tiiat  moment  of  embarrassment,  reconciled  me  for  a  short 
time  to  ^e  bookbinding  busmess;  I  entered  once  more  into  a  workshop;  but 
the  very  first  day  I  sat  down  in  it,  I  began  again  to  indulge  myself  in  my 
dreams,  thinking  it  still  possible  that  a  better  chance  might  turn  up  for  me  in 
time,  although  I  was  quite  aware  that  I  had  lost  too  much  of  my  skill  in  music 
and  drawing  to  rely  upon  Uiose  two  attainments  for  an  independent  subsist- 
ence. 1  consequently  changed  my  place,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  practice  in 
both,  and  I  was  lucl^  enough  to  get  two  spare  hours  a  day,  and  to  form  ac- 
qnaintonces,  which  assisted  me  in  my  progress. 

Among  others  I  was  introduced  to  Tobler,  who  soon  perceived  the  gloom  by 
which  I  was  oppressed;  and  having  ascertained  the  cause,  was  desirous  of  as- 
sisting me  in  gaining  a  more  favorable  position.  When,  therefore,  Kritoi  in- 
form^ him  that  Festalozzi  stood  in  need  of  a  drawing  and  music-master  for  the 
full  oi^ganization  of  his  new  method,  his  thoughts  immediately  turned  toward  me. 

I  was,  as  I  have  before  stated,  fully  aware  of  my  deficiencies;  and  the  hope 
that  I  should  meet  with  an  opportunity  of  improving  myself,  had  no  small 
share  in  my  determination  to  go  to  Burgdorf)  in  spite  of  the  warnings  which  I 
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received  firom  several  quarters  against  forming  anj  connection  with  Pestalozzi, 
who,  they  told  me,  was  half  mad,  and  knew  not  himself  what  he  was  about. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion  thej  related  various  stories ;  as,  for  instance,  that  he 
once  came  to  Basel,  having  his  shoes  tied  with  straw,  because  he  had  given 
his  silver  buckles  to  a  be^^  on  the  road.  I  had  read  *^  Leoncard  and  Ger» 
trude,^^  and  had,  therefore,  little  doubt  about  the  buckles;  but  that  he  was  mad, 
that  I  questioned.  In  short,  I  was  determined  to  try,  I  went  to  Bui^or£  I 
can  not  describe  the  feelings  I  had  at  our  first  interview.  He  came  down  fix>m 
an  upper  room  with  Ziemssen,  who  was  just  then  on  a  visit  with  him,  his  stock- 
ings hanging  down  about  his  heels,  and  his  coat  covered  wil^  dust  His  whole 
appearance  was  so  miserable  that  I  was  inclined  to  pity  him,  and  yet  there  was 
in  his  expression  something  so  grea^  that  I  viewed  him  with  astonishment  and 
veneration.  This,  then,  was  Pestalozzi?  His  benevolence,  the  cordial  recep- 
tion he  gave  to  me,  a  perfect  stranger,  his  unpretending  simplicity,  and  the  di- 
lapidated condition  in  which  he  stood  before  me;  the  whole  man,  taken  together, 
impressed  me  most  powerfully.  I  was  his  in  one  instant  No  man  had  ever 
80  sought  my  heart ;  but  none,  likewise,  has  ever  so  Mly  won  my  confidence. 

The  follow iog  morning  I  entered  his  school :  and,  at  first,  I  oonfea  1  saw  in  it 
nothing  bat  apparent  disorder,  and  en  uncomfortable  bustle.  But  I  had  heard 
Ziemssen  express  himself,  the  day  before,  with  great  warmth  concerning  Pestakvzt's 
plan  ;  my  attention  was  excited,  and,  conquering  in  myself  the  first  impressioD,  I 
endeavored  to  watch  the  thing  more  closely.  It  was  not  long  before  I  diseovered 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  method.  At  first  I  thought  the  children  were 
detained  too  long  at  one  point ;  but  I  was  soon  reconciled  to  this,  when  I  saw  the 
perfection  which  they  attained  in  their  first  exercises,  and  the  advantages  which  it 
insured  to  them  in  their  further  progress.  I  now  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  the 
disadvantages  under  which  I  myself  had  labored,  in  consequenoe  of  the  incoher- 
ent and  desultory  manner  in  which  I  had  been  taught  in  my  boyhood ;  and  I  be- 
gan to  think  that,  if  I  had  been  kept  to  the  first  elements  with  similar  pemver- 
anoe,  I  should  have  been  able  afterward  to  help  myself,  and  thus  to  escape  all 
the  sufferings  and  melancholy  which  I  had  endured. 

This  notion  of  mine  perfectly  agrees  with  Pestalozzi's  principle,  that  by  his 
method  men  are  to  bo  enabled  to  help  themselves,  since  there  is  no  one,  as  he 
savs,  in  God's  wide  world,  that  is  willing  or  able  to  help  them.  I  shuddered 
when  I  read  this  passage  for  the  first  time  in  ^  Leonard  and  Gertrude.*^  But,  alas, 
the  experience  of  my  life  has  taught  me  that,  unless  a  man  be  able  to  help  him- 
self, there  is  actually  no  one,  in  God's  wide  world,  able  or  willing  to  help  him. 
I  now  saw  quite  clearly  that  my  inability  to  pursue  the  plan  of  my  younger  years 
in  an  independent  manner,  arose  from  the  superficiality  with  which  I  had  been 
taught,  and  which  had  prevented  me  from  attaining  that  degree  of  intrinsic  pow- 
er of  which  I  stood  in  need.  I  had  learned  an  art,  but  1  was  ignorant  of  the 
basis  on  which  it  rested ;  and  now  that  I  was  called  on  to  apply  it,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  its  nature,  I  Ibund  myself  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  that  na- 
ture was.  With  all  the  attention  and  zeal  I  brought  to  the  subject,  I  could  not 
understand  the  pecidiar  view  which  Pestalozxi  took  of  drawing,  and  I  oonld  not 
at  all  make  out  his  meaning,  when  he  told  roe  that  lines,  angles,  and  curves 
were  the  basis  of  drawing.  Bf  way  of  explanation,  he  added,  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  matters,  the  human  mind  must  be  led  firom  indistinct  intmtions  to  clear 
ideas.  But  I  had  no  idea,  whatever,  how  this  was  to  be  done  by  drawing.  He 
said  it  must  be  done  by  dividing  the  square  and  the  curve,  by  distinguishing  their 
simple  elements,  and  comparing  them  with  each  other.  I  now  tried  to  find  out 
what  these  simple  elements  were,  but  I  knew  not  how  to  get  at  simple  elements ; 
and,  in  endeavoring  to  reach  them,  I  drew  an  endless  variety  of  figures,  which, 
it  is  true,  might  be  called  simple,  in  a  certain  sense,  but  which  were  utterly  unfit, 
nevertheless,  to  illustrate  the  elementary  laws  which  Pestaloni  was  in  search  of. 
Unfortunately  he  was  himself  no  proficient  either  in  writing  or  drawing ;  tiiough, 
in  a  manner  to  me  inconceivable,  he  had  carried  his  children  pretty  fistr  in  both 
these  attainments.  In  short,  months  passed  away  before  I  understood  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  elementary  lines  which  he  put  down  for  me.  At  last  I  began 
to  suspect  that  I  ought  to  know  less  than  I  did  know  ;  or  that  at  least,  I  must 
throw  my  knowledge,  as  it  were,  overboard,  in  order  to  descend  to  those  simple 
elements  by  which  I  saw  him  produce  such  powerful,  and,  to  me,  unattainable 
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c^etB.  My  difficulties  were  immeiiBe.  Bot  the  constant  observation  of  the 
ptx)gre8B  which  his  children  made  in  dwelling  perseveringly  on  his  **  elements,'' 
brought  my  mind,  at  last,  to  matarity  on  that  point ;  I  did  Yiolence  to  myself, 
and,  abandoning  my  preoonoeived  notions  of  the  subject,  I  endeavored  to  view 
all  things  iu  the  light  of  those  same  elements  ;  till,  at  last,  having  reached  the 
point  of  simplicity,  1  found  it  easy,  in  the  course  of  a  few  da3*B,  to  draw  up  my 
sketch  of  an  alphabet  of  forms. 

Whatever  my  eyes  glanced  upon  from  that  moment,  I  saw  between  lines  which 
determined  its  outline.  Hitherto  I  had  never  separated  the  outline  from  the  ob- 
ject, in  my  imagination ;  now  I  perceived  the  outline  invariably  as  distinct  from 
the  object,  as  a  measurable  form,  the  slightest  deviation  from  which  I  could  easily 
ascertain.  But  I  now  fell  into  another  extreme.  Before  I  had  seen  nothing  bat 
objects ;  now  J  saw  nothing  bot  lines ;  and  I  imagined  that  children  must  be  ex- 
ercised on  these  lines  exclusively,  in  every  branch  of  drawing,  before  real  objects 
were  to  be  placed  before  them  for  imitation,  or  even  for  comparison.  But  Pesta- 
losxi  viewed  his  drawing-lessons  in  connection  with  the  wjiole  of  his  method,  and 
with  nature,  who  will  not  allow  any  branch  of  art  to  remain  isolated  in  the  hu- 
man mind.  His  intention  was,  from  the  first  beginning,  to  lay  before  the  child 
two  distinct  series  of  figures,  of  which  one  should  be  contained  in  his  book  for  the 
earliest  infiincy,  and  the  other  should  furnish  practical  illustrations  for  a  course  of 
lessons  on  abstract  forms.  The  first  were  intended  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  supple- 
ment to  nature,  in  giving  children  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  things  and  their 
names.  The  second  was  calculated  to  combine  the  practical  application  of  art 
with  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  its  laws,  by  connecting  the  perception  of  ab- 
stract  forms  with  an  intuitive  examination  of  the  objects  that  fitted  into  those 
forms.  In  this  manner,  he  meant  to  bring  nature  and  art  to  bear  upon  each  other ; 
80  that,  as  soon  as  the  children  were  able  to  draw  a  line,  or  a  figure,  real  objects 
should  be  presented  to  them,  so  exactly  corresponding  as  to  render  their  imitation 
a  mere  repetitkm  of  the  same  exercise  which  they  ^d  before  performed  in  the 
abstract. 

I  was  afraid  lest,  by  giving  the  child  real  objects,  his  perception  of  the  outline 
should  be  disturbed ;  but  Pestalozzi  did  not  wish  to  cultivate  any  power  against 
nature,  and  he  said,  concerning  this  subject :  '^  Nature  gives  no  lines,  but  only  ob- 
jects to  the  child  ;  the  lines  must  be  given  to  the  child,  that  he  may  view  the 
objects  correctly ;  but  to  take  the  objects  from  him,  in  order  to  make  him  see 
lines  only,  would  be  exceedingly  wrong." 

But  there  was  another  difiiculty  in  which  I  had  entangled  myself.  Pestalozzi 
told  me  that  children  must  learn  to  read  those  outlines  like  so  many  words,  by 
denominating  the  diflferent  parts,  the  lines,  angles,  and  curves,  with  different  let- 
ters, so  that  their  combinations  may  be  as  easily  expressed  in  language,  and  pat 
down  in  writing,  as  any  other  word  by  the  composition  of  its  letters,  (n  this  man- 
ner an  alphabet  of  forms  was  to  be  established  and  a  technical  language  created, 
by  means  of  which  the  nicest  distinctions  of  the  different  forms  might  be  clearly 
brought  before  the  mind,  and  appropriately  expressed  in  words  calculated  to  illus- 
trate them  by  the  difference  of  the  formation. 

Pestaloczi  persevered  until  I  understood  him.  I  saw  that  I  gave  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  I  was  sorry  for  it.  It  was,  however,  unavoidable ;  and  but  for 
his  patienoe  we  should  never  have  made  an  alphabet  of  forms. 

At  last  I  succeeded.  I  began  by  the  letter  A.  i  showed  him  what  I  had 
done ;  he  approved  of  it,  and  now  one  thing  followed  from  the  other  without  any 
difficulty.  In  fiict,  the  figures  being  once  completed,  the  whole  was  done ;  but  I 
was  unable  to  see  all  that  I  had  done ;  T  had  neither  the  power  of  expressing 
myself  dearly  on  the  subject,  nor  the  capability  of  understanding  the  expression 
of  others. 

To  remedy  the  defect  under  which  I  labored  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential objects  of  PestaloBi's  method,  which  connects  language  throughout  with 
the  knowledge  gained  from  nature  by  the  assistance  of  art,  and  supplies  the  pupil 
at  every  stage  of  instruction  with  appropriate  expressions  for  what  he  has  learned. 

It  was  ao  observation  which  we  all  of  us  made  upon  ourselves,  that  we  were 
unable  to  give  a  distinct  and  accurate  account,  even  of  those  things  of  which  we 
had  a  dear  and  comprehensive  idea.  Pestalozzi  himself,  when  explaining  his 
^ws  on  education,  had  great  difficulties  in  finding  always  the  precise  term  which 
wonld  convey  his  meaning. 
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It  was  th'w  want  of  preoise  laDgnage,  in  fact,  which  caoaed  me  to  remain  mo 
long  in  the  dark  oonoerning  the  nature  of  my  iaak,  and  prevented  me  from  per- 
ceiving what  Pestalozzi's  views  were  on  that  Babject 

After  I  had  overcome  all  these  diffioolties,  my  progress  was  rapid,  and  I  felt 
every  day  more  the  advantages  of  his  method.  1  saw  how  much  may  be  dooe 
by  precision  and  clearness  of  langnage  on  the  subject  of  instmction,  whether  it 
be  one  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  assist  the  mind  in  forming  a  correct  notion  of  forms 
and  their  proportions,  and  in  distinguishing  them  deany  from  each  other ;  and  I 
could  not,  therefore,  but  be  aware  of  the  paramount  importance  of  enlightened 
and  careful  instruction  in  the  signs  which  language  supplies  for  the  designation  of 
things,  their  properties,  relations,  and  distinctions.  Experience  confirmed  the 
conjecture  which  I  had  formed,  that  children  taught  upon  th'is  method  would 
make  more  accurate  distinctions,  than  even  men  accustomed,  from  eariy  life,  to 
measuring  and  drawing ;  and  the  progress  which  many  of  our  children  made 
was  beyond  comparison,  greater  than  that  which  is  commonly  obtained  in  schools. 

It  is  very  true,  I  saw  £e  whole  of  Pestalood's  method  only  through  the  me* 
diam,  as  it  were,  of  my  peculiar  branch  of  instruction,  and  judged  of  its  value 
by  the  effects  which  it  produced  in  particular  application  to  my  art  But  my 
anxiety  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  it,  led  me,  in  spite  of  that  limitation,  by 
degrees  to  investigate  the  bearing  wliioh  it  had  upon  other  branches;  and,  at  last, 
assisted  by  the  practical  illustrations  which  drawing  afforded  me,  I  sucocSeded  in 
comprehending  Pestaloizi's  views  on  language  and  arithmetic.  I  saw  that,  as  it 
was  possible  to  proceed  from  lines  to  angles,  from  angles  to  figures,  and  from  fig^ 
ures  to  real  objects,  in  the  art  of  drawing,  so  it  must  likewise  be  possible,  in  lan- 
guage, to  proceed  by  degrees  from  sounds  to  words,  and  from  words  to  sentences, 
and  thereby  lead  the  child  to  equal  clearness  on  that  subject  As  regards  arith- 
metic, I  was  laboring  under  the  same  error  as  before,  with  reference  to  the  intu- 
ition of  objects.  As  I  looked  at  tJiese  without  reference  to  their  outline,  so  did  I 
view  numbers  without  a  clear  notion  of  the  real  value  or  contents  of  each.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  I  acquired  a  distinct  and  intuitive  idea  of  the  extent  of  each 
number,  and  I  perceived,  at  the  same  time,  the  progress  which  the  children  made 
in  this  branch  of  instruction.  At  length,  it  seemed  to  me  a  point  of  essential 
importance,  that  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  elements  of  every  art  should 
be  founded  upon  number,  form,  and  language.  This  led  me  to  understand  the 
difficulties  with  which  I  had  so  long  been  struggling  in  my  own  department  I 
saw  how  I  had  stuck  fast  from  want  of  clearness  of  kinguage,  and  how  I  was 
impeded  by  a  confused  idea  of  number.  It  seemed  very  obvious  that  the  child 
can  not  imagine,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  division  of  any  figure  into  its 
component  parts,  unless  he  have  a  dear  idea  of  the  number  of  those  parts;  that, 
for  instance,  if  he  is  in  the  dark  as  to  the  extent  of  the  number  four,  he  must  be 
equally  in  the  dark  on  the  division  of  any  figure  into  four  parts. 

I  felt  my  own  mind  daily  clearing  up ;  I  saw  that  what  I  had  attained  had  in 
itself  a  power,  as  it  were,  to  carry  me  further  and  further ;  and  applying  this 
experience  to  the  child,  I  came  to  the  conviction,  that  the  efH^ct  of  Pestalozzi's 
method  is,  to  render  every  individual  intellectually  independent,  by  awakening 
and  strengthening  in  him  the  power  of  advancing  by  himself  in  every  branch  c? 
knowledge.  It  seemed  like  a  great  wheel,  which,  if  once  set  going,  would  con- 
tinue to  turn  round  of  itself.  Nor  did  it  appear  so  to  mo  only.  Hundreds  came, 
and  saw,  and  said :  '*  It  can  not  fail."  Poor  ignorant  men  and  women  aaid : 
**  Why,  that's  what  I  can  do  myself  at  home  with  my  child  I  "  And  they  were 
right.  The  whole  of  the  method  is  mere  play  for  any  one  who  has  laid  hold  of 
the  first  elements,  and  has  followed  its  progress  sufliciently  to  be  secured  against 
the  danger  of  straying  into  those  circuitous  paths  which  lead  man  away  fr<m  the 
foundation  of  nature,  on  which  alone  all  his  knowledge  and  art  can  securely  rest, 
and  from  which  he  can  not  depart  without  entangling  himself  in  endless  and 
inextricable  difficulties.  Nature  herself  demands  nothing  of  us  but  what  is  easy, 
provided  we  seek  it  in  the  right  way,  and  under  her  guidance. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  My  acqiuintance  with  Pestalozci's  method 
has  in  a  great  measure  restored  to  me  the  cheerfulness  and  energy  of  my  younger 
days,  and  has  rekindled  in  my  bosom  those  hopes  of  improvement  for  myself  and 
my  species,  which  I  had  for  a  long  time  esteemed  as  vain  dreams,  and  cast  away, 
in  opposition  to  the  voice  of  my  own  heart 


JOSEPH  SCHHID. 

JosxPH  ScHMiD,  one  of  the  best  known  of  Pestalozad's  assistants, 
was  a  native  of  Tyrol,  and,  when  he  entered  the  institution  as  a 
scholar,  was  a  Catholic,  and  excessively  ignorant  He  possessed  g^eat 
native  talent  for  mathematics,  and  this,  together  with  his  habits  of 
indnstry,  order,  and  thoroughness,  raised  him  in  time  to  the  rank  of 
the  most  influential  of  Pestalozzi^s  teachers.  Although  his  talents  as 
a  mathematician,  and  still  more  his  great  business  capacity,  rendered 
him  quite  indispensable  as  a  member  of  the  institution,  yet  his  con- 
duct, and  his  demeanor  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-instructors, 
became  so  unsatisfactory  to  them,  that  in  1810  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  institution.  He  soon  afl^r  established  himself  as  teacher  of  a 
school  at  Bregenz,  and  vindicated  himself  by  publishing  a  work  en- 
titled ""  My  Experience  and  Ideas  on  Education^  Instiiutione,  and 
Schools:' 

But  the  absence  of  his  financial  guidance  brought  the  institution 
to  such  a  point  of  confusion,  that,  notwithstanding  the  deep  ill-feeling 
agunst  him  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  he  was  recalled  Bve  years 
afterward,  in  1615.  From  this  time  onward,  he  was  in  opposition 
to  all  the  remaining  teachers,  except  Pestalozzi  himself,  who  unflinch- 
iDgly  stood  his  friend  to  the  day  of  his  death.  But  the  dislike  of  the 
other  teachers  against  him,  although  unable  to  eject  him  from  the 
institution,  resulted,  with  other  causes,  in  its  ruin.  Twelve  of  the 
teachers,  including  Blochmann,  Elrusi,  Stern,  Ramsauer,  Ackermann, 
Ac,  left  at  one  time ;  having  drawn  up  and  signed  a  document  attrib- 
utiDg  their  departure  to  the  fiiults  and  misconduct  of  Schmid.  Others 
were  appointed  in  their  places,  but  the  day  of  the  institution  was 
over,  and  it  gradually  sank  into  entire  decay. 

Schmid  now  conceived  the  idea  of  an  edition  of  the  complete  works 
of  Pestalozzi,  and  himself  made  the  arrangements  with  the  publisher. 
Gotta,  and  applied  for  subscriptions  in  all  quarters,  with  so  much  vigor 
and  success  that  the  net  profits  of  the  undertaking  to  Pestalozzi  were 
50,000  francs.  He  also  appears  to  have  assisted  in  revising  and 
rewriting  portions  of  the  works ;  which,  however,  d6  not  contain  a 
number  of  important  compositions  by  Pestalozzi,  while  some  of 
Schmid's  own,  embodying  them,  are  published  among  them. 

Schmid's  personal  appearance  was  somewhat  striking.    He  was 
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muscular  and  strong,  of  dark  complexion,  and  keen  black  eyes,  with 
a  harsh  voice,  and  a  sharp  look.  Of  his  life,  subsequent  to  the  year 
1817,  we  have  no  precise  information.  We  give  below  Pestalozad^s 
own  estimate  of  Schmid,  as  published  in  1825 : — 

"I  must  trace  from  its  source  the  powers  which  seemed  the  only 
ones  capable  of  holding  us  together  in   these  sad  circumstances. 
While  we  were  at  Burgdorf,  in  the  beginning  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  our  unnatural  union  there,  there  came  to  us,  from  the  mountains 
of  Tyrol,  a  lad  showing  not  a  single  trace  of  the  exaggerated  refine- 
ment of  our  time,  but  endowed  with  inward  gifts  whose  depth  and 
subsequent  use  were  anticipated  by  none—not  even  by  myself.     But 
some  unexplained  feeling  drew  me  toward  him  on  the  first  instant  of 
his  appearance  in  our  midst,  as  I  had  never  been  drawn  to  any  other 
pupil.    His  characteristacs  were,  from  the  first,  quiet,  efficient  activity, 
circumscribed  within  himself;  great  religious  fervency,  after  the  Cath- 
olic persuasion,  and  of  a  simple  but  powerful  kind ;  and  eager  efiforts 
after  every  attainment  in  learning  or  wisdom  which  he  judged  neces- 
sary.   In  the  exercises  in  elementary  means  of  education,  mental  and 
practical,  he  soon  surpassed  all  his  teachers,  and  soon  even  became 
the  instructor  of- those  who  a  little  before  had  looked  upon  him  as  the 
most  uncultivated  child  they  had  ever  seen  in  our  institution.    This 
son  of  nature — who  even  at  this  day  owes  nothing  to  the  culture  of 
the  time,  and,  in  aU  that  he  has  accomplished,  is  as  ignorant  of  the 
usual  outward  forms  of  every  intellectual  science  as  he  was  the  day 
he  came  from  the  mountains  into  our  midst,  with  hb  Ave  Maria  in 
his  mouth  and  his  beads  in  his  pocket,  but  with  a  powerful  intellect, 
a  peaceful  heart,  and  courage  ready  for  every  struggle — soon  excited, 
by  his  whole  conduct  amongst  us,  extraordinary  expectations ;  and, 
on  my  part,  that  close  friendship  which  I  felt  for  him  almost  as 
strongly  in  the  first  hour  of  our  meeting. 

Schmid  passed  the  years  of  his  youth  in  these  quiet  but  active 
labors;  and,  recognized  at  his  first  appearance  aa  an  extraordinary 
child  of  nature,  his  mind,  developed  in  Uie  power  of  thinking  and 
managing  by  many  experiences  of  practical  life,  could  not  fail  soon  to 
recognize  the  unnaturalness  and  weakness  of  our  organization,  and  of 
all  our  doings  and  efforts.  As  soon  as  the  influence  of  his  preponder- 
ating powers  had  insured  him  a  recognized  right  to  do  it,  he  did  not 
delay  to  decUre  himself  with  ^rolian  open-heartedness,  against  the 
presumption  of  the  one-sided  and  narrow  views  of  the  tablet-phan- 
tasts,  and  of  the  equally  narrow  and  one-sided  as  well  as  superficial 
praises  of  our  methods  of  intellectual  instructi6n ;  and,  most  of  all, 
against  the  continually-increasing  inefficiency,  love  of  mere  amuse- 
ment, disorder,  insubordination,  and  neglect  of  positive  duties  there- 
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with  connected.  He  required,  without  any  exception,  of  each  and 
all  of  the  members  of  our  association,  from  morning  to  evening,  the 
thorough  performance  of  all  the  duties  properly  pertaining  to  the 
members  of  a  well-ordered  household.  He  was  equally  clear  and 
distinct  in  rejecting  every  boast  of  the  elevation  and  importance  of 
our  prindples  and  efforts,  which  was  not  proved  amongst  us  by  actual 
facts,  as  idle  babble ;  and  was  accustomed  to  ask,  when  any  thing  of 
this  kind  was  said, '  How  is  this  put  into  practice  ?  What  use  is 
made  of  it  ? '  And,  if  the  answer  did  not  please  him,  he  would  hear 
no  more  of  the  subject.  This  conduct,  however,  very  soon  and  very 
generally  gave  very  great  offense." — FwtuneB  of  My  Life^  pp.  22  to 
24,  84,  35. 


HANS  QEORQ   NAGELI. 

Hans  Georq  Naoeli,  bj  whose  compositions  and  teaching  the 
Pestalozzian  method  of  instruction  was  applied  to  the  study  of  musicy 
was  born,  May  17,  lT7d,  at  Wetzekon,  a  village  in  the  canton  of  Zu- 
rich, of  which  his  father  was  pastor.  After  receiving  his  rudimentary 
education  at  home,  he  went  to  Zurich  in  1786,  to  continue  his  studies ; 
but  homesickness  soon  drew  him  back  to  his  father's  home,  where  he 
devoted  himself  carefully  to  the  study  of  music,  and  in  1700  he  again 
resorted  to  Zurich,  when  in  a  few  years  we  find  him  in  a  music  store 
and  musical  circulating  library  of  his  own,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  lessons  in  singing.  He  became  a  composer  and  publisher  of 
music,  and  in  1800  ho  established  a  periodical  principally,  devoted  to 
his  &vorite  art.  His  song,  *'  Life  let  us  cherish,"  accompaniments  of 
harp  and  harpsichord,  published  in  1704,  passed  the  parlor,  and 
the  fireside,  and  the  social  gathering  of  rich  and  poor,  all  over  Europe ; 
and  the  same  popularity  has  marked  other  productions  of  his. 

Nageli  was  one  of  the  earliest  founders,  even  if  he  did  not  originate, 
the  Swiss  musical  league  or  union,  which  set  the  example  of  great 
musical  festivals,  attended  by  concourses  of  people,  practically  engaged 
in  or  lovers  of  the  art  He  went  out  frequently  to  gjve  instruction 
to  musical  societies  in  the  dififerent  cantons,  to  lecture  on  the  subject 
to  conventions  of  teachers,  and,  in  1810,  published,  in  connection 
with  M.  T.  Pfeiffer,  "  The  Theory  of  Instrtiction  in  Singingy  on  Pes- 
talozzian Principles,^  {Die  Oesanghildungslehre  nach  Pestalozzischen 
Orundsdtzen,)  by  which  a  new  epoch  in  this  department  of  education 
was  introduced.  The  treatise  was  the  best  realization  of  the  method 
of  Pestalozzi,  and  soon  made  singing  a  regular  study  in  the  popular 
schools  of  Europe,  particularly  those  of  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
By  the  efibrts  of  William  C.  Woodbridge  and  Lowell  Mason,  the 
method  of  Nageli  was  introduced  into  the  United  States ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  study  of  music  became  nkuch  more  philosophical  and 
general,  and  is  fast  passing  into  the  Course  of  instruction  in  our  com* 
mon  schools. 

Nageli  died  at  Zurich,  on  th6  26th  of  December,  1836,  from  a  cold 
he  contracted  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  council 
of  education. 
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JoHAKN  Ramsauer  was  born  in  May,  1700,  in  Herisau,  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Appenzell,  where  his  father  carried  on  a  small  manufac- 
tory, and  a  trade  in  the  machines  and  tools  used  in  spinning  and 
weaving-factories.  In  his  fourth  year  he  lost  his  father,  whose  busi- 
ness -was  continued  by  his  mother.  He  was  the  youngest  of  her  seven 
remaining  children ;  and  was  occupied  in  the  labors  of  the  establish- 
ment)  and  in  accompanying  his  older  brothers  and  sisters  to  market 
At  home  he  learned  to  work,  and  to  be  orderly,  industrious,  and  obe- 
dient At  eight  he  was  sent  to  a  wretched  school,  where,  in  two 
years,  he  learned,  with  great  difficulty,  to  write  and  read  ill.  During 
this  period  of  his  life  he  learned  much  more  from  the  good  examples 
set  him  at  home  than  from  the  incompetent  schoolmaster.  In  the 
^  Britf  Sketch  of  My  Pedagogical  Life^  furnished  originally  for 
Diesterweg's  ^Pedagogical  Oermany^^  we  are  told : — 

"When  the  French  Revolution,  during  the  years  1796  to  1799, 
caused  stagnation  of  trade,  general  loss  of  employment,  and  even 
£unine  and  all  sorts  of  misery  throughout  Switzerland,  especially  the 
eastern  part,  there  gradually  wandered  away,  out  of  the  cantons  of 
Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Glarus,  and  Appenzell,  five  thousand 
three  hundred  boys  and  girls  of  from  seven  to  fourteen ;  partly  to 
Basle  and  Neuenburg,  but  chiefly  to  the  great  cantons  of  Zurich  and 
Bern,  where  they  were  received  humanely,  and  in  most  cases  treated 
even  with  parental  kindness  and  fidelity.  Although  I  did  not  belong 
to  such  a  troop  of  utterly  destitute  children,  my  mother  yielded  to 
my  often-repeated  request  to  be  also  allowed  to  emigrate ;  and  thus, 
in  February,  1800, 1  left  my  home  and  wandered  off  with  forty-four 
boys  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old.'^  He  entered,  while  a  boy,  a 
school  at  Burgdorf,  which  Erusi  was  teaching ;  and  soon  after  that 
of  Pestalozzi.  **In  the  public  school,  where  Pestalozzi  taught  six 
hours  daily,  I  learned,  school-fashion,  no  more  than  the  rest  But 
his  holy  zeal,  his  deep  and  entirely  self-forgetting  love,  and  his  earn- 
est manner,  impressive  even  to  the  children,  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression upon  me,  and  knit  my  childish,  grateful  heart  to  his  forever.*' 
He  continued  for  several  years  at  Burgdorf,  as  scholar,  table-waiter, 
and  under-under-teacher.  Ramsauer  became  a  favorite  scholar  of 
Pestalozzi,  and  accompanied  him,  often  acting  as  his  private  secretary, 
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during  his  stay  at  Burgdor^  Miinchen-Buclisee,  and  Yverdun.  At 
the  latter  place  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  mechanics,  with  the 
view  of  assisting  in  a  school  planned  by  Pestalozzi  for  the  education 
of  the  poor.  He  left  Yverdun  in  April,  1816,  to  become  a  teacher 
in  a  school  newly  established  at  Wilrzburg;  departing  from  Pestal- 
ozzi with  great  reluctance,  but  feeling  that  the  influence  and  character 
of  Schmid  rendered  him  of  little  further  use  there,  and  in  part  in- 
duced by  the  privilege  of  free  attendance  upon  lectures  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Wtirzburg. 

Here  Ramsauer  lived  happily,  making  short  journeys  from  time  to 
time,  giving  private  instruction,  acquiring  new  knowledge  from  the 
university  lectures,  of  a  kind  which  afforded  a  useful  complement  to 
his  previous  practical  studies,  and  growing  so  rapidly  in  reputation 
that,  in  October,  1810,  of  four  invitations  to  other  situations  as 
teacher,  two  were  from  Stuttgardt,  one  inviting  him  to  become 
instructor  of  the  princes  Alexander  aAd  Peter  of  Oldenburg,  and 
another  to  become  head  of  an  important  school  for  the  elementary 
instruction  of  children  of  the  educated  classes.  Both  these  invita- 
tions he  accepted,  and  went  to  Stuttgardt  in  March,  1817. 

While  here,  he  undertook  a  third  employment  as  teacher  in  a  new 
real  school ;  his  own  institute  being  discontinued,  and  the  male  pupils 
entering  the  real  school,  while  the  female  ones,  whom  he  continued 
to  teach,  attended  the  KaiharineMtift^  a  female  school  established 
by  the  Queen  of  Wirtemburg,  and  opened  with  an  address  by  the 
queen  herself. 

The  young  princes  of  Oldenburg  leaving  Stuttgardt  in  1820,  for 
the  court  of  their  grandfather,  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  Ramsauer 
attended  them  thitlier,  to  continue  their  education  in  mathematics, 
drawing,  and  gymnastics.  Some  months  afterward  he  opened  a 
school  for  girls  of  the  educated  classes,  which  he  was  still  conducting 
with  success  in  1838. 

In  1826  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  duchesses  Amalia  and 
Frederica  of  Oldenburg,  whom  he  instructed  for  ten  years.  After- 
ward he  established  in  Oldenburg  a  school  for  the  daughters  of  per- 
sons of  the  educated  classes.  Here  he  published  his  "  Instruction  in 
Form^  Size,  and  Substance  ;  being  the  elements  of  Geometry  meth- 
odized. With  fifteen  lithographic  plates.  1826."  He  had  before 
published  his  work  on  ^  Drawing^ "  in  two  volumes,  thirty-one  litho- 
graphic plates. 

Ramsauer  sums  up  his  pedagogical  experience  as  follows  :— 

1.  1  leamedf  in  my  father's  house,  up  to  my  tenth  year,  to  pray  and  to  obey. 

2.  In  Schleumen,  to  run,  climb,  and  jump. 

3.  With  Pestalozzi,  from  my  eleventh  to  my  twenty-sixth  year,  to  work,  to 
think,  and  to  observe. 
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4.  During  my  yarioua  journeys,  to  be  independent,  and  to  help  myself. 

5.  In  Wiirzbui^  and  Stuttgardt,  to  be  more  modest,  and  to  some  extent  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  fiimily  life. 

6.  In  Oldenburg,  the  word  of  God ;  to  endure  good  and  evil  witli  equanimi- 
ty, well-knowing  whence  and  why  tliey  come ;  and  in  many  ways  the  knowl- 
edge tliat  we  live  upon  a  beautiful  and  wonderM  earth,  but  tiiat  to  care  and 
strive  for  things  connected  with  it,  is  a  troubled  life ;  that  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  pay  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  age;  and  that  it  is  possible  to  live  very  hap- 
pily here  below,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prepare  one's  self  well  for  the  better 
future  life. 

We  give  some  further  extracts  from  the  "  Sketches,^  which  may 
be  interestlDg  to  readers  connected  with  the  work  of  education. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  finer  social  graces  must  either  be  inborn  or  de- 
veloped by  culture.  Even  of  the  simple  politeness  of  a  boy's  manners  this  is 
true.  I  have  found  tliis  always  to  be  the  case.  Those  to  whom  this  gift  is  nat- 
ural are  usually  of  rather  weak  or  superficial  intellects;  but,  as  the  saying  is, 
they  get  well  through  the  world — that  is,  easily  attam  eminence  in  society. 
This  opinion  has  led  me  to  another  and  a  more  important  one,  namely,  that 
in  practical  life  it  is, of  little  moment  whether  one  has  ^*a  good  head,"  {ein  gtUer 
iopf.)  It  is  of  mudi  greater  importance,  however,  wliat  is  one's  character  for 
truthfulness  and  perseverance;  and  much  more,  that  he  keep  his  &ith.  Through 
tiiis  last,  if  it  be  of  the  right  kind,  comes  the  blessing.  As  to  the  point  of  prac- 
tical efficiency,  every  one  of  even  moderate  experience  in  the  world  will  agree 
with  me  that  those  men  who  have  filled  important  places  in  the  world,  are  in- 
debted to  their  truthfulness,  perseverance,  and  uprightness^  much  more  than  to 
their  ^*good  head,"  or  their  *^  genius."  This  is  especially  true  of  those  of  the 
burgher  class.  Even  in  the  elementary  school,  this  truthfulness  and  persever- 
ance can  be  cultivated,  proved,  and  established ;  but  it  is  home  education  which 
must  do  most  of  it. 

It  has  oflen  troubled  me  to  hear  of  a  "smart  boy  "  {guim  hopfs,)  in  a  family 
or  school  and  to  see  those  undervalued  who  lacked  such  a  qualification.  Such 
conduct  discourages  those  reckoned  inferior,  (who  subsequently  very  probably 
may  excel  them,)  and  only  makes  those  possessed  of  this  apparent  talent  con- 
ceited and  heartless.  Faith  and  good  feeling  forbid  such  doing ;  unless  we  are 
bom  merely  for  the  span  of  present  existence  1  Young  te^ers,  just  com- 
mencing, are  especiaUy  prone  to  fix  upon  such  smart  boys;  but  commonly  de- 
ceive themselves,  by  setting  a  high  value  upon  a  mere  partial  quickness  of 
apprehension.  There  are  even  teachers,  whether  from  the  fear  of  men  or 
from  some  other  discreditable  weakness,  who  praise  every  thing  they  see  in 
their  scholars;  or  who,  after  they  have  complained  to  their  colleagues  about 
scholars  all  the  year,  will,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  make  out  fi>r  them  certificates 
of  unqualified  exoellence. 

I  have  known  not  only  hundreds  but  thousands  of  proo&  that,  however  un- 
pleasant a  strict  teacher  my  be  to  a  bad  schoktr,  such  a  scholar  will,  in  the  end, 
feel  toward  him  more  respect,  and  gratitude,  and  love ;  provided  only  that  the 
strictness  was  just — ^that  is,  without  respect  of  persons,  partiality,  or  passion- 
atenees.  Even  the  most  spoiled  of  children  will  endure  ten  times  more  fi'om 
such  a  teacher  than  from  another,  provided  only  that  the  parents  acquiesce  in  it. 

There  are  also  teachers  who  lay  great  stress  upon  learning  quickly ;  forget- 
ting that  the  most  superficial  scholars  are  often  the  quickest  Such  will  find,  by 
experiments  enough,  that  these  forget  just  as  quickly;  while  things  acquired 
with  more  pains  remain  longer  in  the  memory,  and  are  better  understood.  The 
principal  thing  is  thoroughness;  it  is  this  only  wliich  truly  educates— which 
tells  upon  character.  Merely  to  know  more  or  less  is  of  little  significance ; 
whoever  imagines  that  ho  knows  very  much,  does,  in  &ct,  know  pitifully  little. 
This  thoroughness  should  be  a  characteristic  even  of  the  lowest  elementary 
school ;  and  is  a  constituent  of  what  I  have  already  i^eferred  to  as  perseverance. 
A  condition  preparatory  to  this  thoroughness  Is,  that  the  scholar  be  constrained 
(with<Ait  any  apparent  force,  however,)  into  thinking  and  laboring  independ- 
ently. Thus  I  have  often  said  to  an  indolent  or  compliant  scholar,  who  imitated 
others  rather  too  easily,  "Tour  own   eating  must  make  you  fiit;  that  you 
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know  very  welL  Just  so,  your  own  thinking  must  make  you  wise;  and  your 
own  practice  must  make  you  dexterous." 

A  condition  of  thoroughness  is  repetition ;  constant  repetition.  This  means 
is,  to  many  teachers,  too  wearisome,  or  too  slow :  the  latter,  to  those  who  instruct 
mechanically  only ;  the  former,  to  those  who  have  never  perceived  and  learned 
for  themselves,  but  only  out  of  books.  But  a  teaclier  whose  heart  is  really  in 
his  work  will  be  drilling  often  and  earnestly,  and  always  in  new  ways ;  so  that 
both  the  scholar  and  he  himself  will  always  be  getting  at  a  new  and  interesting 
side  of  the  subject  But  a  teacher  who  labors  in  two  or  throe  departments  oF 
study  with  vivacity  and  pleasure,  and  gives  really  tliorough  instruction — such 
as  really  educates — wiU  naturally  have  neither  time  nor  wish  to  expend  several 
hours  daily  in  a  dub  or  in  other  mere  amusements.  His  greatest  happiness 
will  be  in  his  calling;  and  in  daily  progress  in  wliatever  is  tnxly  useful  for  time 
and  eternity.  Such  a  teacher  will  live  as  much  as  possible  amongst  his  own 
children,  if  he  has  them ;  and  the  more  he  does  so,  the  better  will  ho  compre- 
hend other  children,  and,  therefore,  the  better  will  he  manage  them. 

Among  my  own  children,  as  well  as  among  those  of  others,  I  have  repeatedly 
experienced  that  there  is  a  school  understanding,  a  conversation  understanding, 
and  a  life  or  practical  understanding;  all  three  very  clearly  distinct,  especially 
the  first  and  the  third.  If  the  teacher  only  understands  the  first  of  tliese,  he 
only  half-understands  even  that;  and  is  in  great  danger  of  exacting  too  much 
or  too  little  from  his  scholars.  In  like  manner,  parents  are  liable  to  do  the 
teacher  injustice,  if  they  judge  of  their  children  only  by  their  words  and  actions 
at  home.  Girls  especially,  who  in  school  hardly  diare  open  their  mouths,  often 
appear  astonishingly  quidc  and  intelligent  outside ;  so  that  those  will  be  much 
deceived  who  overlook  the  multitude  of  cases  in  which  children  imitate  the 
words  and  actions  of  adults,  and  pass  off  their  sayings  for  their  own  coin.  The 
school  understanding  is  the  most  suitable  for  scholars;  as  their  passions  are  less 
liable  to  come  into  play  in  connection  with  it,  and  all  matters  which  are  regu- 
larly arranged  and  under  rules  assist  its  onward  progress.  From  this  differ- 
ence it  often  follows  that  the  same  scholar  who  is  industrious,  efficient,  and 
intelligent  in  school,  and  seems  there  to  be  far  forward  for  his  age,  is  wholly  a 
child  when  outside  of  it,  childish  and  simple  (as  he  should  be,)  and  apparently 
quite  backward  in  understanding,  and  this  especially  where  he  needs  to  govern 
himself  and  to  exhibit  character. 

Such  experiences  of  a  hundred  others  will  lead  every  observing  teacher — ^I 
do  not  state  this  as  any  thmg  new,  but  merely  as  something  of  psychological 
importance,  and  therefore  not  susceptible  of  too  flrequent  repetition — ^to  require 
from  his  scholars  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  and  to  hope  finom  them  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little.  And  I  believe  that  the  frequent  enforcement  of  such 
experiences  would  materially  ease  the  difficult  calling  of  the  teacher,  especially 
at  its  commencement,  and  would  save  beginners  our  trouble  at  Pcstalozzi's  In- 
stitute ;  that  is,  from  spending  all  the  first  years  of  their  work  in  proving  and 
experimenting,  without  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  learn  of  their  prede- 
cessors. 
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Kabl  August  Zelusb,  High  School  GouDcillor  and  Royal  Council- 
lor of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  is-as  born  August  15th,  1774,  in 
Ladwigsburg,  Wirtemberg.  He  was  educated  in  a  theological  semi- 
nary, and  in  1798  received  an  appointment  as  teacher  and  assistant 
preacher  in  the  evangelical  congregation  at  Brunn.  In  1803,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Pestalozzi's  establishment  at  Burgdorf,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  his  new  system  of  instruction.  An 
offer,  which  he  accepted,  to  accompany  a  young  man  of  the  Yon 
Palm  family  upon  his  travels,  gave  him  occasion,  while  at  Tubingen 
in  the  winter  of  1804,  to  establish  a  charity  school  for  the  purpose  of 
tryiog  Pestalozzi's  plans,  and  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  some  ef  his 
scholars  at  Brunn,  a  Sunday-school.  Both  are  described  in  a  work 
dedicated  to  that  &iend  of  education,  the  late  Pauline,  Princess  of 
Detmold,  who  gave  him  the  appointment  of  Councillor,  and  retained 
a  decided  interest  in  his  prosperity  until  her  death. 

Zeller  became  pastor  at  St  Gall,  and  teacher  in  the  gymnasium 
there,  in  1805.  In  1806,  he  became  acquamted,  in  Zurich,  with  the 
Senator  Busterholz,  who  had  a  scheme  for  educating  all  the  teachers 
of  the  cantons  in  normal  schools,  which  he  was  prevented  from  carry- 
ing out  by  sickness.  Becoming  much  interested  for  the  sick  man  and 
his  designs,  he  agreed  to  remain  in  Zurich  and  endeavor  to  assist  him ; 
to  which  cooperation  the  authorities  of  the  cantons  agreed. 

The  first  course  of  instruction  was  opened  in  1806,  with  thirty 
pupils,  by  a  commission  of  school  councillors,  under  the  presidency  of 
Superintendent  Gessner.  The  lectures,  here  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  correct  school  discipline,  gave  Zeller  an  opportunity  of  composing 
his  "  School  for  Teachers,^*  After  the  decisive  experiment  of  this 
course,  seven  thousand  florins  were  appropriated  to  defray  the  expense 
of  a  Normal  School,  Pestalozzi's  arithmetic  was  introduced,  and  a  plan 
of  teaching  drawn  up  by  Zeller  was  printed  and  introduced  into  the  pa- 
rochial schools  of  the  canton.  A  second  and  a  third  part  to  this  treatise 
soon  followed.  Being  appointed  Director  of  the  Normal  Institute, 
he  trained,  in  1807,  among  others,  a  Catholic  clergyman,  sent  to  him 
by  the  government  of  Lucerne,  and  who  was  followed  by  three  canons 
from  the  same  canton,  who  had  been  studying  at  Kreutzlingen  in  the 
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Thurgan,  under  the  patronage  of  Yon  Wessenberg.  Meanwhile,  a 
favorable  report  was  made  by  a  commission  of  clergymen  upon  the 
result  of  the  first  three  courses  of  the  normal  school ;  and,  whereupon, 
Zeller  published  a  work  on  the  subject,  in  the  form  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  Princess  Pauline.  Three  courses  of  lectures  now  fol- 
lowed, one  of  which  was  delivered  before  the  Swiss  Diet,  and  the 
attention  of  the  Confederation  was  thus  drawn  to  the  subject  of  them. 

The  year  1808  found*  Zeller  with  Pestalozzi,  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, and  enjoying  himself  amongst  the  children.  In  returning,  he 
passed  through  Hofwyl,  where  a  young  Bernese  gave  him  fifly  carey- 
lines,  with  the  request  that  he  would  undertake  a  school  for  teachers 
among  his  country  people  in  that  neighborhood.  Upon  the  invitation 
of  the  consistory,  who  added  thirty  Carolines,  forty  teachers  assembled, 
and  remained  under  his  instruction  ten  months.  A  French  teacher, 
under  an  assumed  name,  also  attended  this  course,  and  afterwards 
pursued  his  vocation  in  his  own  country.  By  reason  of  the  open 
recognition  by  the  Bernese  government  of  his  efforts,  in  spite  of  mali- 
cious opposition,  and  having  a  little  before  received  a  call  from  Zofin- 
gen,  Zeller  had  meditated  spending  the  remainder  of  hb  life  as  a 
Swiss  burgher ;  but  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  to  Hofwyl 
gave  another  direction  to  his  life. 

The  king  had  attended  five  of  his  lectures,  and  was  so  much  pleased 
with  what  he  saw  and  heard,  that  ho  declared  that  he  could  not  per- 
mit Zeller  to  remain  in  that  place.  In  fact,  he  shortly  after  received 
the  appointment  of  school-inspector  at  Heilbronn,  and,  two  months 
later,  an  appointment  at  Konigsberg  from  the  Prussian  minister  of 
state.  Yon  Schrotter,  whom  War-councillor  Schiffner  had  made 
acquainted  with  the  '^Letters  to  the  Princess  Pauline^  Not  yet 
actually  employed  in  Heilbronn,  Zeller  requested  permission  to  accept 
the  latter ;  but  an  order  to  the  teachers  of  the  ricinity  to  assemble 
there,  and  to  himself  as  the  proper  schoolmaster  to  instruct  them, 
was  the  answer.  Forty-two  teachers  assembled,  including  one  minis- 
ter, and  remained,  at  their  own  expense,  six  weeks.  The  assembly 
was  characterized  by  the  same  pleasant  activity,  good  nature  and 
success,  which  had  appeared  in  Switzerland. 

In  April,  1809,  with  the  o£Eice  of  Councillor  in  the  government  of  East 
Prussia,  he  was  authorized  to  organize  the  Orphan  House  at  Konigsberg 
as  a  model  school,  in  which  young  clergymen  and  teachers  might  be  in- 
structed, with  courses,  of  lectures  on  the  administration  and  instruction 
of  schools,  and  traverse  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  for  similar  pur- 
poses. On  condition  that  he  should  deliver  one  more  course  of  lectures 
to  clergymen  of  all  three  confessions,  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  at  length 
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allowed  him  to  accept  the  appoiotment.  Fifly-two  eminent  clergy* 
men  and  six  teachers  aasembled,  and  remained  under  his  instruction 
daring  four  weeks.  A  commissioD  from  the  High  Consistory  of  the 
kingdom  and  from  the  Council  of  Catholic  Clergy  held  an  examination 
upon  the  result,  and  Zeiler,  accompanied  by  one  of  Pestalozsi's  pupils, 
now  for  the  first  time  proceeded  to  the  Baltic. 

Hie  new  organization  of  the  orphan  home  at  Eonigsberg  in  a  short 
time  excited  so  much  interest,  that  a  considerable  number  of  ofELcial 
persons  were  desirous  of  some  report  upon  Zeiler 's  methods  and  or« 
ganization.  Further ;  the  noble  and  intellectual  men  who  were  labor- 
ing with  Schamhorst  to  reestablish  the  warlike  fame  of  Prussia, 
learned  hence  to  consider  the  relation'  between  a  correct  school  disci- 
pline and  military  discipline*  October  7,  the  king,  queen  and  minis- 
try, made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  school,  and  the  dignity  of  High 
School  Councillor,  conferred  upon  the  director,  showed  their  gratifica- 
tion with  the  visit.  In  May,  1810,  the  institution  had  so  grown  that 
the  first  oourse  of  lectures  was  attended  by  a  hundred  and  four 
deans,  superintendents  and  pastors,  and  the  second  by  seventy  clergy- 
men and  teachers. 

In  1811,  he  organised  a  second  institution  at  Braunsberg  for  the 
province  of  Ermeland,  and  a  third  at  Karalene,  for  Lithuania.  He 
would  gladly  have  remained  in  the  latter  pleasant  place,  but  his  official 
duties  would  not  permit.  He  was  intending  to  go  to  Stettin  also,  but 
the  approach  of  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Russia  prevented.  An  <<  ex- 
traordinary compensation  "  was  now  decreed  him,  in  consequence  of 
this  disappointment,  and  as  a  testimony  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  king 
and  the  ministry  with  the  results  of  his  exertions  in  East  and  West 
Prussia  and  Lithuania.  This  was  the  gift  of  the  domain  of  Munster- 
walde,  near  Marienwerder,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  continue  to 
perfi>rm  tiie  functions  of  his  appointment.  He  accordingly  pub- 
lished a  manual  for  the  Prussian  army-schools,  and  a  work  upon  his 
experiments  in  organizing  the  school  of  coi^rection  at  Graudenz,  con- 
taining a  statement  of  the  methods  upon  which  all  his  labors  hitherto 
had  been  conducted. 

For  several  years  Zeiler  resided  at  Ereutznach,  Wetzlar  and 
Bonn,  busily  engaged  in  writing  and  in  the  support  of  his  numerous 
fitmily.  His  only  son  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology  at 
Bonn,  and  at  the  same  place,  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  seven  chil- 
dren, died.  He  became  dcfflrous  of  revisiting  his  native  country ; 
and,  having  been  raised  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  third  class  of 
the  <*  red  order  of  nobility,"  he  removed  to  Stuttgart  in  1834.  His 
last  kibors  were  devoted  to  his  own  country;  the  institution  at 
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Lichtenstein  owes  to  him  its  foundation  and  progress,  a  building 
worth  eleven  hundred  florins,  and  continued  care  and  adTOcacj.  The 
requirements  of  his  situation  obliged  him  to  remove  to  Stuttgart  again 
in  the  autumn  of  1837. 

His  very  busy  and  varied  life  came  to  an  end  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1847,  while  he  was  absent  from  home  on  a  short  journey ;  a 
life  that  knew  no  rest,  and  whose  quiet  pulses  often  seemed  like  rest- 
less wandering ;  a  life  which,  without  despising  an  open  recognition 
of  its  deserts,  yet  often  forgot  itself  in  true  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
doing  good ;  that  willingly  bestowed  its  strength  wherever  any  benefi- 
cial purpose  was  to  be  served,  and  especially  if  any  alleviations  in  the 
condition  of  the  children  of  the  poor  common  people  were  in  prospect 
His  mission  was,  not  to  maintain  and  carry  on  an  enterprise  already 
commenced,  with  long-sufiering  and  victorious  patience  and  constancy, 
but  rather  to  erect  edifices  upon  waste  and  desert  ground  for  others 
to  furnish.  Especially  valuable  for  young  theologians  are  the  many 
stirring  thoughts  contained  in  his  *<  Thomas,  or  John  and  Paul?" 
published  in  1833.  The  desire  and  labor  of  his  life  was  to  improve 
the  common  schools.  The  study  of  singing  in  that  class  of  Prussian 
schools  began  with  him.  He  was  energetic,  not  only  in  introducing 
new  discoveries  in  pedagogical  science,  but  also  in  independently  siflb* 
ing  and  ingeniously  improving  its  principles  already  accepted. 

Zeller's  best  known  educational  works,  as  given  in  Hergang's 
"  Manual  of  Pedagogical  IMeraJture^^  are : 

The.  Schochmster  School ;  or,  instructions  in  school  education  on 
the  plan  of  the  institutions  for  saving  children  (Kinder-Bettnngsaa^ 
Btalt).    Leipzig,  1839. 

Elementary  Schools;  their  personal,  local  and  administrative  organi- 
zation.    Konigsberg,  1815. 

The  Evangd  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or  his  character  as  such ;  not  de- 
veloped chronologically,  but  in  its  various  elements  and  relations ;  as 
exhibited  in  a  harmony  of  the  four  gospels.     Stuttgart,  1839. 

Methods  of  Learning^  for  use  of  common  schools  on  the  mutual 
system. 

EUmentary  Geometry  for  Common  Schools,  Three  parts.  Stutt- 
gart, 1839. 

Elementary  Singing-Book  for  Common  Schools.  Three  parts. 
Stuttgart,  1839. 


JOHN  ERNST  FLAMANN. 


John  Ernst  Plamann,  an  earnest  and  inflaential  teacher  and 
apostle  of  the  Pestalozzian  system,  in  Prussia,  was  bom  on  the  22d 
of  Jane,  1771,  at  Repsin,  of  poor  but  respectable  parents  of  the 
burgher  class,  and  received  his  elementary  education  at  the  Royal 
Real  School  in  Berlin,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  the  Joachims- 
thal  Gymnasium,  then  under  the  charge  of  the  celebrated  Meierotto. 
In  1796  he  resorted  to  Halle  to  study  theology,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquire  the  principles  of  pedagogy  under  Niemeyer.  After  spending 
a  few  years  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  his  brother-in-law,  and 
passing  his  examination  for  a  license  to  teach,  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
to  continue  his  classical  studies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  Messow  Institute  and  other  industrial  schools,  preparatory 
to  founding  one  of  the  same  class  for  himself. 

At  this  time  the  fame  of  Pestalozzi  had  spread  into  Germany,  and 
Plamann  resolved  to  see  for  himself  the  great  schoolmaster  who  was 
so  extravagantly  praised  and  beloved.  Having  read  "  How  Gertrude 
teaches  her  Children"  he  could  not  rest ;  but,  borrowing  some  money  to 
pay  his  expenses,  he  set  out  in  May,  1803,  for  Switzerland ;  having 
announced  his  intention  to  Pestalozzi  in  a  letter,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

Thanks  is  a  powerless  word  to  express  the  enthusiasm  which  your  letters 
npon  instruction  have  kindled  in  me.  But  you  will  not  despise  my  utterance  ; 
indeed  you  will  not  hear  it,  amid  the  loud  praises  which  nations  are  giving  you. 
Of  that  your  heart  assures  me,  noble  man,  who  have  so  acutely  and  truly  dis- 
played the  inmost  laws  of  the  development  of  the  human  soul,  and  with  a  wise 
and  strong  hand  laid  out  the  path  and  the  art  of  training  it.  You  have  so 
radiated  upon  me  the  light  of  truth,  and  so  inspired  my  breast,  that  I  also  feel 
the  sacred  call  to  labor  in  my  fatherland  to  the  same  end,  according  to  my 
powers.  The  saying  of  our  great  teacher,  "Many  are  called,  but  ibw 
chosen,"  shall  not  discourage  me  if  I  can  enjoy  your  instructions  and  wise 
direction.  With  that  I  can  escape  from  the  old,  lifeless,  beaten  track,  which  I 
have  been  obliged  to  follow  in  my  labor  as  a  teacher,  and  will  be  able  to  do 
something  in  the  necessary'  work  of  teaching  the  neglected  to  elevate  them- 
selves. O,  if  you  will  give  me  power ;  if  you  will  make  me  an  example  of 
your  methods ;  if  you  will  instruct  me  thoroughly  in  your  system  ;  then  I 
hope,  with  confidence  and  success,  to  sow  the  seed  which  your  benevolence  shall 
have  entrusted  to  me,  &o. 

Pestalozzi  was  then  at  Bnrgdorf.  TJbere  soon  sprung  up  between 
him  and  Plamann  a  friendship  based  upon  mutual  appreciation;  for 
Plamann,  with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  labor  of  former  schools 
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in  pedagogy,  his  scientifio  attainments,  his  philosophical  intellect  and 
psychological  insight,  was  a  valuable  snpplementarj  person  to  the 
Swiss  reformer,  who  had  only  his  own  experience  of  the  results  of  his 
always  original  mental  action.  The  latter  candidly  explained  to  him 
what  he  was  seeking,  both  by  means  of  written  and  oral  communica- 
tion, until  he  understood  him  and  his  system  thoroughly.  Plamann 
writes : 

Pestalozzi  received  me  like  a  Cither.  No  man  eyer  looked  so  quickly  and 
deeply  into  my  soul  as  he.  At  once  he  comprehended  my  whole  being,  and 
pi'eseed  me  to  his  breast  with  the  warmth  of  a  brother.  At  his  side  I  learned 
to  feel  how  many  were  my  faults  as  a  man.  I  was  modest,  and  told  him  of  my 
discovery  with  tenrfal  eyes.  "  You  are  a  child  of  nature,"  he  answered  ;  *'  an 
adept  in  the  rules  of  science  and  art,  which  I  am  not-;  and  which,  never- 
theless,  a  man  roust  be  in  this  world.'*  Thus  he  used  to  encourage  me  to  have 
more  confidence  in  myself.  A  poem  which  I  gave  \iim  moved  him  to  tears.  He 
smothered  me  with  kisses,  and  said,  '*  No  one  has  understood  me  so  weU." 

Plamann  remained  several  months  in  Burgdorf,  laboring  zealously 
at  the  new  method ;  and  became  so  dear  to  Pestalozzi,  that  he  could 
not  endure  to  have  him  depart,  and  even  o£fered  him  money  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  bring  his  betrothed  to  Switzerland.  But  he  was  impa- 
tient to  introduce  the  new  method  into  his  fatherland.  Immediately 
after  his  return  to  Berlin,  Plamann  proceeded  to  put  his  newly-gotten 
knowledge  into  practice  in  the  institution  where  he  was  teaching,  and 
to  apply  the  method  also  to  other  subjects.  He  maintained  a  regular 
correspondence  with  Pestalozzi  and  his  assistants,  especially  with 
Niederer.  The  Swiss  took  the  utmost  interest  in  his  labors,  kept  him 
acquainted  with  their  researches,  and  awaited  with  solicitude  the 
result  of  his  utidertakings. 

In  1805  Plamann  published  his  work,  "  Some  Principtet  of  the 
art  of  Instruction  according  to  Pestalozzi^s  Method^  applied  to  Natu- 
ral  History  J  Geography,  and  Language^  {Einzige  Grundregel  der 
Unterrichfskunst  nach  PestalozzVs  Methods,  angewandt  in  der  JVo- 
turgeschichte,  Geographic  und  Sprache,)  In  this  publication,  he 
showed  upon  what  a  deep  psychological  basis  Pestalozzi*8  system 
rested,  and  how  it  is  necessarily  derived  from  the  laws  of  human 
thought.  While,  however,  they  commence  with  the  same  principles, 
follow  ihem  out  with  like  results,  and  in  like  manner  connect  them 
with  others,  their  related  ones,  Plamann  di£fers  from  Pestalozzi  on  the 
view  laid  down  in  the  ^*Bookfor  Mothers"  that  education  should  begin 
with  instruction  on  the  human  body,  on  the  ground  that  the  similarity 
of  it  with  the  bodies  of  animals  does  not  much  concern  the  child,  and 
that  instruction  by  a  teacher  should  not  be  given  so  early.  He 
thought  it  more  proper  for  the  mother  to  teach  the  child  about  such 
objects  as  are  within  the  sphere  of  the  child's  knowledge ;  —  the 
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house,  farnitore,  clothes,  &o.  He  then  proceeds  to  apply  the  method 
to  the  three  departments  of  natural  history,  to  geography,  and  to  the 
German  language.  He  promised  in  the  second  part  to  continue  the 
course  of  instructions  on  language  and  geography,  as  well  as  on  tech- 
nology and  history ;  but  this  has  never  been  published. 

On  account  of  his  high  standing  with  Pestaloszi,  his  zeal  in  study- 
ing the  method,  and  in  extending  it  by  his  writings,  he  became  a 
centre  for  the  operations  of  those  who  were  following  the  new  views  in 
Prussia,  and  were  endeavoring  to  spread  them  there.  All  applied  to 
him  for  directions,  school-books,  plans  for  schools,  and  information  as 
to  the  spread  and  results  of  the  new  method ;  and  he  was  also  in 
communication  with  persons  in  foreign  countries. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Prussia  from  Switzerland,  Plamann  under- 
took himself  to  found  an  institution  for  the  practice  of  Pestalozzi's 
methods.  For  this  he  obtained  the  royal  permission,  Nov.  29, 1803,  and 
opened  the  institution  at  Michaelmas,  1805,  with  his  friend  Schmidt ; 
obtaining  also,  soon  after,  an  assistant  from  Switzerland,  Breissig  by 
name.  His  undertaking  drew  much  attention,  and  proved  quite  suc- 
cessful.    In  the  following  year  he  published  two  instructive  works  : 

"  Caurte  of  Instruction  for  a  Pestalozzian  School  for  Boys.** 
{Anardjtuiig  des  Unterrichts  fur  ein  PestcUozzische  Knaben  Schuie.) 

'* Elementary  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Language  and  Science" 
(Elementarformen^  Sprach-u,  msseTiSchaftliche^i  Unterrichtskurist,) 

At  Easter,  1812,  Plamann  gave  up  his  school,  and  visited  once 
more  his  beloved  Pestalozzi,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  the  method,  and  to  observe  what  was  going  on  in  the 
schools  of  Switzerland.  Upon  his  return  he  at  once  commenced  again 
to  **  Pestalozzianize,"  as  he  expressed  himself,  and  bought  a  house  in 
Berlin,  in  which  to  erect  an  institution.  In  the  same  year  he  com- 
menced a  publication,  which  he  finished  in  1815,  entitled,  '*  Contribu' 
tions  to  Pedagogical  Criticism  ;  in  Defence  of  the  Pestalozzian  Meth- 
oi,"  (Beitrage  zur  Pddagogischen  Kritik ;  zur  Vertheidigung  der 
Pestalozzischen  Methode ) 

A  full  description  of  his  new  Pestalozzian  institution  will  be  found 
in  the  "  Biography  of  Plamann,  by  Doctor  Franz  Bredow"  Pla- 
mann adhered  closely  to  the  Pestalozzian  principles  throughout ;  pro- 
ceeding strictly  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Swiss  at  first,  but  using 
more  and  more  independent  methods  as  he  went  on.  His  school  was 
resorted  to  by  young  men  from  all  quarters,  who  were  ambitious  to 
understand  and  disseminate  the  improved  methods  of  teaching,  and 
he  was  never  more  popular  than  when  he  gave  up  his  school  from 
the  pressure  of  bodily  infirmities,  against  which  he  had  long  struggled. 
He  died  on  the  3d  of  September,  1834. 
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Friedrich  Adolf  Wilhblm  Dibsterwsq,  an  eminent  educator, 
and  efficient  promoter  of  the  general  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  was 
born  in  the  then  Rhine  provinces  of  Prussia,  at  Seigen,  in  Nassau, 
October  29th,  1790.  His  first  education  was  received  at  the 
Latin  school  of  his  native  place.  Thence  he  went  to  the  univers- 
ity of  Ilerborn,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy ;  but  his  academic  course  was  finished  at  Tubingen.  At  first  a 
private  tutor  in  Manheim,  he  was  afterward  second  teacher  in  the 
secondary  school  at  Worms  4  and  in  1811  entered  the  model  school 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Mayne,  where  his  holy  zeal  accomplished  much 
good.  Having  become  known  as  a  scientifically-trained  and  well- 
practiced  educator,  he  was  chosen  second  rector  of  the  Latin  school 
at  Elberfeld.  From  this  place  he  was  called,  in  1820,  to  be  director 
of  the  teachers'  seminary  at  Meurs.  In  this  place  he  labored  with 
intelligence,  energy,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  during  a  series  of 
years,  for  the  cause  of  elementary  instruction,  which,  under  the 
French  domination,  had  been  entirely  neglected  on  the  Rhine.  He 
Wits,  moreover,  very  useful  as  a  writer— discussing  more  particularly 
mathematics  and  the  German  language.  In  1827,  he  commenced 
publishing  (by  -Schwerz,  in  Schwelin,)  the  ^^  Bhenuh  Gazette  of 
Education  and  Instruction ''  (Mheinische  Blatter  fur  Erziehung  und 
Unterricht,)  with  especial  reference  to  the  common  schools.  The  first 
volume  contained  much  valuable  matter,  much  condensed  ;  and  the 
succeeding  volumes  (to  1859,)  have  not  fallen  beneath  it  in  excel- 
lence. Through  this  periodical,  the  educationists  of  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces were  afiforded  a  good  opportunity  for  discussing  pedagogical 
subjects ;  upon  which  much  interest  was  then  beginning  to  appear. 

In  1 833,  Diesterweg  was  appointed  director  of  the  royal  seminary 
for  city  teachers,  at  Berlin.  Here  he  labored  for  eighteen  years ;  his 
eyes  fixed  fast  and  unvarying  upon  his  object — exposing  all  sorts  of 
pedagogical  faults  and  weaknesses,  seeking  in  every  way  to  raise  the 
position  of  teachers,  and  pursuing  his  work  without  any  fear  of  men. 
The  meetings  of  the  Pedagogical  Society  of  Berlin  were  set  on  foot 
by  him*.  In  1849,  his  connection  with  the  seminary  was  terminated 
by  the  government,  in  consequence  of  his  popular  sympathies  in 
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1848.  During  this  period,  Diesterweg  published  "  AutohioyraphieB 
of  Dialinguuhed  Educaiorn^*  ^''Education  of  ike  Lower  Classes^ 
'*  Degeneracy  of  our  UniverfHiies^^  "  Education  for  Patriotism,  <tc.^^ 
**  Controversial  Inquiries  on  Educational  Subjects.*^  In  these  writ- 
ings, Diesterweg  appears  as  a  man  of  progress ;  as  one  who  seeks  to 
reconcile  the  existing  discrepancy  between  actual  life  and  learning ; 
between  living  practice  and  dead  scholastic  knowledge;  between 
civilization  and  learning.  The  works  contain  true  and  striking 
thoughts.  In  his  zeal  for  good  objects,  the  author  sometimes  over- 
passed the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  assailed  the  objects  of  his 
opposition  with  too  much  severity. 

His  *'  Pedagogical  Travels  through  the  Danish  Territories^'*  (Pdd- 
agogiiche  Reise  Nachden  Danischen  S tauten,)  1836,  involved  him  in 
an  active  controversy  with  several  Danish  literati,  and  especially  with 
Zerrenner,  of  Magdeburg.  Diesterweg's  objections  to  the  monitorial 
system  of  instruction,  which  prevails  in  the  schools  of  Denmark, 
are  : — ^That  it  modifies,  decreases,*  or  destroys  the  teacher's  influence 
upon  his  scholars ;  that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  their  outward  and 
inward  intercourse ;  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  precious  period  of 
close  intercourse  between  the  ripe  man  and  the  future  men ;  and 
sinks  the  school,  ita  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  into  a  mere  mindless 
mechanism,  by  which  the  children,  it  is  true,  acquire  facility  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  io  a  manner  outwardly  vivid  and  active, 
but  in  reality  altogether  unintelligent;  but  become  intellectually 
active  not  at  all.  lliat  Diesterweg  is  in  the  right  in  this  matter,  is 
daily  more  extensively  believed. 

In  1 846,  Dr.  Diesterweg  took  an  early  and  influential  part  in  the 
celebration  by  German  teachers  of  the  centennial  birthday  of  Pes- 
talozzi,  and  in  founding  an  institution  for  orphans,  as  a  living  and 
appropriate  monument  to  the  great  regenerator  of  modern  popular 
education. 

His  "  Year  Book^  or  "  Almanac^  (Jahrbach,)  which  commenced 
in  1851,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  current  discussion  of  educa- 
tional topics,  and  to  the  history  of  the  literature  and  biography  of 
education. 

Diesterweg's  "  Guide  for  German  Teachers,^  ( Wegweiser  fur 
Deuticher  Schrer,)  of  which  a  third  enlarged  and  improved  edition 
appeared  in  1854,  in  two  large  volumes,  is  one  of  the  best  existing 
manuals  for  teachers,  of  both  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  has 
been  made  a  textrbook  in  several  teachers'  seminaries.  We  give  the 
contents  of  this  valuable  "  Guide," 
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DiESTBBWBO,  F.  A.  "W.,  "  Guide  for  German  Teachera,"  Wegweiser  fur  Deutachar 
Scfirer.    2  vols.  pp.  675  and  700. 
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BERNHARD  GOTTLIEB  DENZEL. 


BERmaARD  Gottlieb  Denzel,  an  iDflueotial  promoter  of  Festaloz- 
zianism  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wirtemberg  and  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
was  born  at  Stuttgardt,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1773.  His  father 
was  a  merchant  and  associate-judge,  and  secured  for  his  son  the  best 
education  which  the  gymnasia  and  university  of  the  kingdom  could 
give.  After  studying  theology  at  Tubingen,  under  the  profound  Dr. 
Storr,  he  commenced  his  pedagogical  career  as  private  tutor  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine.  After  two  years'  experience  in  that  capacity,  he 
served  five  years  as  curate  and  preacher  in  Pleidelsheim,  where  he 
exhibited  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  schools,  and  took  the  lead  in 
introducing  the  new  Pestalozzian  system  into  Wirtemberg.  His  de- 
cided and  influential  labors  in  this  work  involved  him,  for  a  time,  in 
bitter  controversy  with  many  old-fashioned  schoolmasters,  and  munic- 
ipahies ;  but  he  was  sustained  by  the  higher  authorities.  He  made 
himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  publications  of  Pestalozzi,  and  vis- 
ited both  Burgdorf  and.Yverdun,  to  observe  the  practical  operations 
of  the  system.  Deeply  in  earnest  himself,  with  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  existing  wants,  and  desirable  remedies,  with  a  concil- 
iatory manner,  and  the  confidence  of  all  religious  men,  Denzel  made 
more  rapid  progress  than  is  usual  with  school  reformers ;  but,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  he  did  not  entirely  escape  the  opposition  of 
parties  whose  craft  was  interfered  with. 

In  1811,  Denzel  was  appointed  director  of  the  Seminary  for  Teach- 
ers in  Esslingen,  and  of  the  public  schools  in  that  circle.  Under  his 
oversight,  the  seminary  and  the  schools  made  great  progress,  and  were 
resorted  to  by  teachers  and  educators  as  good  working-models  of  the 
new  system  of  instruction.  In  1817,  having  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  this  purpose,  he  assisted  in  reorganizing  the  school  system 
of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  establishing  the  Teachers'  Seminary 
at  Idstein,  and  received,  for  his  service,  the  appointment  of  Ducal 
high  school  councilor,  and  the  title  and  rank  of  prelate. 

After  performing  good  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education 
throughout  Germany,  not  only  through  the  improvements  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  Nassau  and  Wirtemberg,  but  by  his  writings  on 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  he  dieii,  in  the  autumn  of  1838, 
universally  respected  and  beloved. 
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As  a  teacber,  Director  Denzel  was  distinguished  by  great  quickness 
aud  clearness  of  understanding  and  expression,  and  by  mildness,  firm- 
ness, and  justness  in  discipline.    One  who  was  for  nineteen  years  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  Seminary  at  Esslingen  says  : — ^*  Universally 
learned  and  completely  master  of  every  subject  of  instruction  ii\  the 
schools  with  which  he  was  connected  as  teacher  or  inspector,  his  rare 
knowledge  of  the  best  method  of  communicating  what  he  knew,  en- 
abled him  to  carry  forward  the  best  as  well  as  the  weakest  minds  in 
his  classes,  with  great  satisfaction  to  all,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
spire a  love  of  study,  and  impart  to  others  the  secret  of  his  own  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher.**    His  principal  pedagogical  works  are  ^'  Experiences 
and  Opinions  on  the  Professional  Training  of  Common  School  Teach' 
ere  ;  "  '*  The  Common  School — a  course  of  lectures  on  Metkodoloffy  at 
Idsteinj  in  1810  ;*'   ^  Introduction  to  the  Science  and  Art  of  Educa- 
tion and  Instruction  of  Masters  of  Primary   Schools?*    The  last 
named  is  a  great  work,  and  ho]ds  a  high  place  in  the  pedagogical 
literature  of  Germany. 


WILHEIM   HARNISCH 


WiLHELM  Harntsch  was  born,  August  28th,  1787,  at  Wilsnach,  in 
the  Prussian  government  of  Potsdam — the  only  son  of  a  prosperous 
master-tailor,  who  intended  him  for  the  study  of  theology,  and  accord- 
ingly placed  him  at  the  gymnasium  in  Salzwedel  in  1800,  and  caused 
him  to  study  from  1806  to  1808  at  Halle  and  Frantfort-on-the-Oder. 
Here  he  already  began  to  devote  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
pedagogy,  and  very  soon  commenced  the  practice  of  it,  taking  a  situ- 
ation as  private  tutor  in  a  distinguished  family  in  Mecklenburg,  where 
a  well-selected  library  was  at  his  command,  and  Rousseau^s  "  EmiU  " 
was  the  fiavorite  study  of  the  accomplished  mistress  of  the  family.  In 
1810  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  summoned  to  Berlin,  in  order  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  Pestalozzian  system  in  Plamann^s  insti- 
tuUon,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Here,  in  the  society  of  Fichte, 
Schleiermacher,  Kopfe,  Zeune,  Jahn,  Ridden,  and  other  eminent  liter- 
ati, statesmen,  and  educators,  he  completed  his  higher  scientific  edu- 
cation, and  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  first  establishment  of  the 
fencing  school,  and  the  gymnastic  and  swimming  institutions.  In 
1812  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  married  the 
daughter  of  a  landed  proprietor  in  Russian  Lithuania,  and  became 
favorably  known  by  his  first  work,  "  The  German  Common  SchooUP 
Being  appointed  teacher  in  the  new  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Breslau, 
established  upon  Pestalozzi's  principles,  he  introduced,  with  excellent 
results,  a  system  of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  which  he  also 
made  known  in  various  publications.  While  here  he  also  wholly 
originated  or  took  part  in  various  academical  labors ;  established  a 
Society  of  Teachers,  took  partial  charge  of  the  education  of  Princess 
Charlotte,  afterward  Empress  of  Russia,  and  lived  in  friendly  inter- 
course with  Professors  Schneider,  Wachler,  Steffens,  Passow,  Kaysler, 
&c  In  1822  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary 
at  Weissenfels,  to  which  he  gave  a  reputation  second  to  no  other  in 
Germany,  and  which  is  well  known  in  this  country,  through  the  Re- 
ports of  Stowe,  Bache,  and  Mann. 

In  1834  he  received  from  the  King  of  Prussia  tlie  red  order  of 
nobility,  fourth  class ;  has  received  honorary  gifts  from  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Russia,  and  other  royal  personages ;  besides  pecuni- 
ary means  for  various  pedagogical  journeys.  In  1837  he  was  com- 
plimented by  his  colleagues  and  scholars  with  the  celebration  of  a 
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jubilee  on  occasion  of  the  twentj-fiflh  anniversary  of  his  labors  as  a 
teacher.    He  has  rendered  distinguished  services  toward  the  peffec- 
tion  of  the  common  school  system  of  Prussia  by  his  manifold  prac* 
tical  and  literary  labors. 
The  principal  of  his  nuriierous  writings  are  the  following : — 

The  German  Oohmon  Schools  (Die  Deutacher  VoQcasctwkn^)  Berlin,  1812. 

Complete  Instruction  in  German  (VoQMandiger  VhterricfU  in  der  DeutKhen 
Sprache,)  Breslau,  1814. 

Complete  Exposition  op  the  BELL-LANCAffiEiaAN  System  {Ausflthrlkhe  Dar- 
akUung  des  BeU-Lancasierschen  SdkuLwesena^)  Breslau,  1819. 

Life  of  the  Tutor  Felix  Kaskordi  (a  pedagogical  romance,)  {Daa  Leben  des 
Bduslehrers  Felix  Kaskorbi^  ein  pddagogischer  I^mcai,)  Breslau,  1820. 

Hand-book  for  the  German  School  Sy^em  (Handbuch  fur  das  Deulsche 
VoUcasditdwesenj)  Brealau,  1820. 

The  Education  and  School  Councilor  (Die  JEniehunga'vmd  SchuJrath.) 
24  parts.    Breslau,  1815  to  1820. 

The  Common  School  Teacher,  (five  years,)  (Die  VoSesschuOehrerj)  (5  jahr- 
gauge,)  Halle,  1824  to  1828. 

The  German  Burgher  Schools  (Die  Deutsche  B&rgerechule^)  Halle,  1830. 

The  Weibsenfels  Seminary  (Das  Weissenfdter  Seminar^)  Berlin,  1838.   (Gon- 
taming  an  autobiograph  sketch.) 


XL   PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  SCOTLAND- 


The  North  British  Review  for  November,  1858,  in  an  article  on 
'Popolar  Education  in  Britain  and  Ireland,"  has  the  following  remarks 
on  the  Scottish  System  of  Parochial  Schools. 

In  ezamining  the  iDfiaenoes  of  national  systems,  we  instinotivcly  turn  first  to  the 
Scottiah  Parochial  Schools.  We  envy  the  Scot  neither  his  edaoatio.nal  enlighten- 
ment nor  his  patriotism  who  can  sneeringly  cast  oat  of  view,  in  planning  tnodem 
arrangement,  a  system  remarkable  alike  for  the  wise  policy  which  laid  its  founda- 
tion, and  for  the  benefits  which  it  has  long  conferred.  The  outline,  drawn  by  the 
master-hand  of  John  Knox,  might,  with  modificaUona  to  meet  oar  altered  social 
and  oommeroial  condition,  be  easily  made  the  basis  of  a  model  national  system. 
We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that  the  Reformers,  thoogh  beset  with  almost 
insuperable  difiioulties,  stipulated  in  the  Third  Book  oi  Discipline,  ^*  that  every 
several  kirk  shall  have  a  schoolmaster,"  snch  a  one  as  is  able  **  to  teach  grammar 
and  the  Latin  tongue,*'  and  made  provision  that  the  young  be  instructed  in 
religious  doctrine  and  auty.  They  further  required,  apart  from  the  universities 
*^  in  the  three  towns  accustomed,"  that  ^  in  every  notable  town  there  be  erected 
a  cdleffe,  in  which  the  arts,  at  least  logic  and  rhetoric,  together  with  the  tongues, 
be  rcna  by  sufficient  masters,  and  for  whom  honest  stipends  must  be  appointed." 
After  many  a  struggle,  whose  issues  give  no  blaxonry  to  the  aristocracy  of  the 
time,  but  that  of  unblushing  rapacity,  the  privy  council  directed,  in  1616,  *^that 
in  every  parish  of  this  kingdom,  where  convenient  means  may  be  had  for  estab- 
lishing a  school,  a  school  shall  be  erected,  and  a  fit  person  appointed  to  teach  the 
same,  upon  the  expense  of  the  paroohinares,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  parish."    This  act  of  council  was  ratified  in  1633. 

We  have  thus,  in  the  bold  and  comprehensive  legislation  of  a  period  compara- 
tively dark,  an  example  for  the  present :  we  have  natk>nal  system,  recognizing  the 
vslue  of  a  universally  difinsed  Mucation,  which  should  unite  with  tborudgh  intel- 
lectual culture,  sound  moral  and  reliffions  instruction,  meet  all  the  necessities  of  the 
community  by  suitable  schools,  and  the  wants  of  the  schoolmaster  by  an  adequate 
salary,  and  provide  for  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the  whole  by  compulsory  local 
taxation. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  system  was  stereotyped:  it  made  no  provision  for 
growth.  Based  chiefly  on  agricultural  economy,  and  embracing  the  small  towns 
of  that  time,  if  as  perpetually  fixed  in  the  number  of  their  population  as  was  the 
physical  ouUine  of  every  parish,  its  goodly  proportions  were  destroyed  by  the 
populous  cities  which  commerce  created.  Wanting  elasticity  and  expansiveness, 
it  had  neither  power  to  appropriate  improvements,  nor  cast  off  accumulating 
corruptions.  As  the  church  and  the  civil  courts  became  jealous  of  each  other's 
authority,  unseemly  contentions  followed,  and  in  their  wake,  change  and  abuse. 
The  chief  gainer  was  the  teacher ;  and  the  church  lost  influence,  and  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  country  suffisred.  The  teacher'a  position  became  so 
strengthened,  that  the  presbytery  can  not  dislodge  him  because  of  incompetency 
and  inefficiency,  however  manifeetiy  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  parish. 
The  most  incompetent,  though  for  years  with  scarcely  a  pupil,  can  retain  the 
school,  the  dwelling-house,  and  the  stipend.  In  short,  on  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony-of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  select  committee  of  the  house  of  lords 
in  the  session  of  1845,  it  ia  evident  that  the  authority  of  the  presbytery  '*  to 
remove  masters  for  neglect  of  duty,  cruelty,  or  immorality,  has  become 
inoperative." 

But,  apart  from  the  anomalies  produced  by  oommeroial  and  other  external 
changes,  and  by  internal  abuses,  alterations  have  taken  place,  perhaps  still  more 
seriously  afiTeotiog  the  nationality  and  efficiency  of  the  parish  school.  The  Estab- 
lished Church  is  much  weakened.  Repeated  sessions  have  left  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  population  within  her  pale.  Presbytery  is  still  national,  as  embracing 
the  religious  communions  of  Scotland ;  but,  as  embracing  the  Established  Church, 
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is  merely  sectional  or  fragmentary.  The  parochial  economy  is  still  national,  as  to 
its  territorial  divisions ;  but,  as  to  its  connection  with  the  Established  Chnrcfa,  it  is 
thoroughly  denominational ;  and  as  to  its  schools  being  open  only  to  inemberB  or 
adherents  of  the  Established  Church,  while  deliberately  shut  against  the  teachers 
of  other  presbyterian  bodies,  it  must  be  held  sectarian.  As  educationalwts,  and 
apart  from  all  ecclesiastical  controversies,  we  deeply  regret  this  policy,  as  mast 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  public  instruction,  unjust  to  the  eminently  qualified 
teachers  of  the  other  presbyterian  communions,  and  subversive  of  the  ori^nal 
design  of  its  institution  as  a  parochial  system  under  presbyterian  soperin- 
tendence. 

In  so  for  as  the  public  management  and  the  internal  economy  of  the  |>axochial 
system  are  concerned,  it  is  becoming  more  hopelessly  exclusive  than  cTcr ;  the 
last  vestige  of  nationality  is  being  rapidly  eflaced,  inasmuch  as  its  schools  are  being 
placed  by  the  Establisheid  Church  and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edueation  on 
the  same  denominational  footing  as  the  schools  of  other  religious  communions. 
On  analynng  the  lists  given  in  the  government  minutes,  we  6nd  that  last  year  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  parish  schools  were  aided  by  the  privy  council  grants, 
and  this  year  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  We  do  not  grudge  to  see  tlie 
teacher's  salary  increased;  but  we  do  regret  to  see  thus  disintegrated  and 
broken  up  the  last  fragment  of  that  massive  educational  fabric,  long  the  glory  of 
our  land  *,  we  do  regret  to  see  the  Established  Church  herself,  reducing  within 
the  limit  of  a  narrow  denominationalism  that  which  was  originally  notional,  and 
which  might  still  be  so  expanded,  and  so  adapted  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the 
country,  as  to  preserve  for  Scotland,  what  she  once  had,  a  national  system  worthy 
of  her  early  educational  character. 

Apart  from  all  questions  of  educational  progress  and  utilitarianism,  and  all 
crotchets  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  court  conU'oversies,  the  early  sympathies  and 
traditions  of  the  Scotchman  cling  through  life  to  his  parish  school.  Judgment 
and  sentiment  pronounce  in  its  fovor.  Amid  the  apathy,  disorder,  and  all  depths 
of  its  darkest  days,  the  parish  schools  provided  generally  a  substantial  education 
in  English  and  classics,  for  rich  and  poor,  and  wrought  out  important  social  and 
moral  results.  On  its  benches  social  distinctions  vanished ; — class  met  class  in 
the  fervor  of  equal  and  honorable  competition ; — and  friendships  between  rich 
and  poor  were  formed,  which,  ripening  in  future  years,  genialized  the  community 
and  made  compacter  its  structure.  How  often  has  it  happened  that  the  peasant's 
son,  starting  in  life  with  his  wealthier  companions,  on  the  equal  terms  simply  of 
an  adequate  education,  has  rapidly  distanced  them,  and,  after  rising  into  opulence 
and  power,  has  given  to  those  who  struggled  behind,  and  now  far  beneath  him, 
rich  tokens  of  that  kindliness  which  the  common  intercourse  of  the  parish  school 
originated  and  fostered,  and  which  the  iron  heel  of  the  world  had  never  trodden 
out. 

The  political,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  constitutions  of  the  country  have 
chanffcd.  Scotland  is  no  longer  self-governing,  and  all  her  laws  are  being 
rapidly  assimilated  to  those  of  England.  Confimerce  has  drawn  together  masses 
of  town-population,  and  obliternted  parochial  distinctions.  Succeeding  acces- 
sions— as  we  have  already  indicated — ^have  dissociated  from  the  Established 
Church  a  vast  proportion  of  her  mental  worth  and  moral  power.  An  intense 
denominationalism  prevails.  As  parties  multiply,  conflicting  interests  increase  in 
bitterness  and  exaggerated  importance ;  and  the  difficulties  of  educational  legisb- 
tion  are  consequently  becoming  greater.  The  general  aspects  of  the  state  of  par- 
ties are  any  thing  but  creditable  to  Scotland  as  a  nation,  so  long  honored  for 
educational  enlightenment,  liberality,  and  power.  Scottish  edacntionists,  bereft 
of  their  distinctiveness,  are  drifting  helplessly  among  currents  breaking  over  their 
country  from  English  and  Irish  experiments.  On  every  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tional questions  of  the  day,  Scotland  is  almost  silent  Although  possessing  in 
our  burgh  and  grammar  schools  the  frame-work  of  an  admirable  system  of  thor- 
oughly organized  and  liberally  equipped  intermediate  or  higher  schools,  Scottish 
educationists  arc  silently  permitting  not  only  England,  but  even  Ireland — ^beset  as 
she  is  with  manifold  difficulties — to  grapple  with  these  higher  questions ;  and 
when  some  theory  has  been  elaborated  to  suit  tlie  special  conditions  of  these  coun- 
tries, with  their  universities  differing  from  ours,  the  admirable  grammar  and 
burgh  schools  of  this  country  must  then  be  either  altogether  ignored  or  forced 
into  combmations  which  ill-befit  them. 
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of  this  work  might  be  judged  by  the  same  standard  of  opinion.  To 
give  material  for  such  judgment,  we  combine  these  notes  on  his  own 
education,  with  some  account  of  his  public  efforts  for  the  elevation 
of  all  our  agencies  for  instruction. 

He  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  11th  of  April,  1794.  His  father  was  Oliver  Everett,  the  prede- 
cessor of  President  Kirkland  as  the  minister  of  one  of  the  Boston 
churches.  After  a  ministry  of  ten  years,  he  had  retired  from  his 
charge  in  1792,  and  removed  to  Dorchester.  In  1799,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and,  in  the  contemporary  journals, 
therefore,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Judge  Everett. 

His  distinguished  son  has  given  public  accounts,  in  more  or  less 
detail,  of  several  different  incidents  in  his  early  school  life  at  Dor- 
chester. Thrown  together,  these  would  give  a  picture,  well  worth 
the  study  of  the  Young  America  of  to-day,  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  training  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous  towns 
in  Massachusetts  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  schools  of 
Dorchester  and  Boston,  which  Mr.  Everett  attended,  were  probably 
better  than  most  other  public  schools  in  America ;  they  were  cer- 
tainly no  worse.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  these  reminiscences,  as 
we  have  collated  them  from  Mr.  Everett's  different  writings,  at  such 
length  as  would  be  agreeable.  But  a  few  of  his  descriptions  will  be 
entertaining  to  our  older  as  well  as  to  our  younger  readers. 

**  When  three  years  old  I  began  to  attend  a  child's  school  in  the 
immedfute  neighborhood  of  my  father's  house.  I  recollect  distinctly 
holding  to  my  sister's  apron  as  a  protection  against  the  cattle  in  the 
road.  I  also  remember  the  appearance  of  my  primer,  from  one  comer 
of  which  the  blue  paper  covering  had  been  torn."  Here  Miss  Lucy 
Clap,  "  my  patient  and  faithful  instructress,  taught  me  to  read  before 
I  could  speak  plain.  Considerately  mingling  the  teacher  and  nurse, 
she  kept  a  pillow  and  a  bit  of  carpet  in  the  corner  of  the  school-room 
where  the  little  heads,  throbbing  from  a  premature  struggle  with 
the  tall  double  letters  and  ampersand,  with  Korah's  troops  and 
Vashti's  pride,  were  permitted,  nay  encouraged,  to  go  to  sleep."*  The 
Rev.  Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
minister  of  Dorchester,  wrote  for  the  little  boy,  who  was  then  learn- 
ing his  letters  thus  at  a  dame  school,  his  first  "piece  to  speak."     It 

is  preserved  in  print,  and  has  been  the  first  essay  of  many  an  orator 

«■ 

*  Oratione  II.,  603.  Dorchester  Fourth  of  July  Address,  p.  44.  In  some  humoroai  iMles  on 
the  old  New  England  Primer,  Mr.  Sverett  says  very  justly  that  when  it  was  taught  that  **  Vaahtl 
for  pride  was  set  aside,"  real  injustice  was  done  to  the  memory  of  a  modest  woman,  who  reftased, 
in  violation  nf  the  delicacy  of  her  sex,  as  well  as  of  Oriental  manners,  to  exhibit  herself  to  the 
people  in  ob«dlcnoe  to  a  drunken  husband. 
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rinoe,  not  so  widely  distinguished.     It  is  the  piece   known  to  oar 
readers  who  have  the  charge  of  primary  schools,  as  beginning : 

*<  Pray,  how  should  I,  a  little  lad. 
In  speaking  make  a  flgare  7  "  * 

One  or  two  seasons  of  saoh  dame-school  discipline  brought  the  boy 
to  a  village  school  kept  by  one  Onesiphorus  Tileston.  The  next 
stage  was  the  central  town  school,  where  be  was  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  James  Blake  Howe,  afterwards  the  Episcopal  minister  of  Clare- 
mont,  N.  H.  Mr.  Wilkes  Allen,  afterwards  minister  of  Chelmsford, 
Mass.,  was  his  teacher,  at  a  later  date,  in  Dorchester. 

Mr.  £verett  has  made  a  curious  notice  of  the  books  he  read  as  a 
child,  even  as  a  little  boy ;  and,  as  in  every  biography  which  is  worth 
the  writing,  it  proves  that  most  of  the  books  were  *<  grown  people's  '* 
books.  He  had  Groody  Two  Shoes  and  Mother  Goose,  and  Theobald's 
Shakspeare,  Guthrie's  Quarto  Geography,  the  Spectator,  and  Ossian. 
The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  —  how  soon  will  it  arrive  ?  —  when 
children  brought  up  principally  on  the  "Namby-Pamby  Selections" 
and  the  other  series  "prepared  expressly  for  children,"  have  lived 
such  lives  as  to  make  their  biographies  desirable  or  even  legible.  Mr, 
Everett  speaks  of  his  knowledge  of  parts  of  Shakspeare  and  the 
Spectator  among  his  earliest  recollections. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nine,  and  his  mother  soon 
after  removed  with  her  family  to  Boston.  Mr.  Everett  was  here 
under  the  charge  of  another  Mr.  Tileston,  at  a  **  grammar  school," 
afterwards  under  Ezekiel  Webster  at  a  private  school,  and,  for  a 
week  of  his  illness,  of  his  brother,  Daniel  Webster.  From  this  school, 
if  we  have  rightly  adjusted  the  dates,  he  was  sent  to  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  the  oldest  school  in  America,  and  there  he  remained 
until  sent  to  Exeter  Academy  for  six  months'  final  training  before 
he  entered  college  at  Cambridge.  While  at  Mr.  Tileston's  school, 
be  received  one  of  the  '*  Franklin  Medals,"  annually  awarded,  under 
the  will  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  the  best  boys  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools ;  and  at  the  Latin  School  he  received  another.!  The  course 
of  education  at  the  Latin  School  at  that  time  is  described  in  some 
papers  afterwards  published  by  Mr.  Gould,  who  was  its  head-master 
at  a  subsequent  period,  and  greatly  elevated  its  character.  Under 
Mr.  Bigelow,  who  was  Mr.  Everett's  instructor  here,  we  suppose 
that  the  boys  read  Virgil,  some  of  Cicero's  orations,  parts  of  Sallust, 

*  See  Loriog*s  •*  Boston  Onton." 

t  He  Koeived  these  medals  In  1801  and  1808.    See  Report  Boston  School  Oommittes  for 
1858,  list  of  Medal  Scholars. 
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of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  of  the  Collectanea  Gradca  Minora.  Thej 
had  no  practice  in  Latin  or  Greek  yersification,  or  prose  or  verse 
composition ;  indeed,  at  that  time  there  was  hardlj  a  sohool  or  college 
in  the  country  where  a  boy  would  have  been  called  upon  to  write  a 
Latin  or  Greek  verse.     There  are  not  many  now. 

The  academy  at  Exeter  at  that  time  was  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Abbot  as  preceptor,  with  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  afterwards  our 
minister  to  Spain,  as  his  assistant  in  the  classical  department ;  while 
the  mathematical  and  other  English  branches  were  taught  by  Mr. 
Nathan  Hale  in  another  department  of -the  academy.  Mr.  Everett, 
in  an  address  at  Dr.  Abbot's  semi-centennial,  thus  alludes  to  his  con- 
nection with  Exeter  Academy : 

I  have  read  of  an  indmdual  who  was  released  fVom  the  Bastile,  after  a  oon- 
finement  of  more  than  thirty  years.  He  sought  for  his  fitmily  and  the  friends 
of  his  youth,  and  they  were  gone.  The  house  in  which  he  had  lived  had  passed 
into  the  possession  of  strangers,  and  he  desired  to  go  baok  to  the  prison  in 
which  he  had  been  so  long  immured.  I  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  feelings,  as 
I  wander  about  those  scenes  familiar  to  me  in  boyhood,  and  which  I  have  but 
once  or  twice  revisited,  and  that  long  ago,  in  the  interval  of  more  than  thirty 
years  since  I  was  a  pupil  at  the  academy.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  pass  here 
but  a  portion  of  the  year  before  I  entered  ooUoge,  but  I  can  truly  say  that 
even  in  that  short  time  I  contracted  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  have  felt 
throughout  my  life.  I  return  to  these  endeared  scenes  with  mingled  emotions. 
I  find  them  changed  :  dwelling-places  are  no  more  on  the  same  spots  ;  old  edifices 
have  disappeared  ;  new  ones,  both  public  and  private,  have  been  erected  ;  some 
of  the  respected  heads  of  society,  whom  I  knew,  though  as  a  child,  are  gone. 
The  seats  in  the  academy-room  are  otherwise  arranged  than  formerly,  and 
even  there  the  places  that  once  knew  me  know  me  no  more.  Where  the  objects 
themselves  are  unaltered,  the  changed  eye  and  the  changed  mind  see  them  dif^ 
ferently.  The  streets  seem  narrower  and  shorter,  the  distances  less  consider- 
able ;  this  play-gpround  before  us,  which  I  remember  as  most  spacious,  seems 
sadly  contracted.  But  all,  sir,  is  not  changed,  either  in  appearance  or  reality. 
The  countenance  of  our  revered  preceptor  has  undergone  no  change  to  my  eye. 
It  still  expresses  that  ntaviter  in  modo  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  last  up 
(Rev.  Prof.  Ware,  jun.),  with  none  of  the  sternness  of  the  other  principle.  It 
is  thus  I  remember  it ;  it  was  always  sunshine  to  me.  Nature  in  the  larger 
features  of  the  landscape  is  unchanged  ;  the  river  still  flows  ;  the  woods  yield 
their  shade  as  pleasantly  as  they  did  thirty  years  ago,  doubly  grateful  for  the 
contrast  they  afford  to  the  dusty  walks  of  active  life,  for  the  solace  they  yield 
in  an  escape,  however  brief,  firom  its  burdens  and  cares.  As  I  stood  in  the 
hall  of  the  academy  last  evening,  and  saw  from  its  windows  the  river  winding 
through  the  valley,  and  the  gentle  slope  rising  from  its  opposite  bank,  and 
caught  the  cool  breeze  that  was  scattering  freshness  after  the  sultry  summer's 
day,  I  could/ec/  the  poetry  of  Gray,  on  revisiting,  in  like  manner,  the  scenes  of 
his  schoolboy  days : 

^  Ahf  bftpp7  hlUi !  ah,  pleasing  ihftde  ! 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  ! 
Where  onoe  my  happy  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain ! 
I  feel  the  gales  that  firom  thee  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  below, 

As,  waving  flresh  their  gladsome  wing. 
My  weary  sonl  they  seem  to  soothe. 
And,  redolent  of  Joy  and  youth, 

Tu  breothe  a  second  spring." 
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In  the  autumn  of  1807,  having  spent  about  six  months  at  Exeter, 
he  entered  Harvard  College,  being  a  little  more  than  thirteen  years 
old,  and  the  youngest  member  of  hb  class.  The  death  of  Mr.  Prescott, 
who  was  in  college  about  that  time,  has  called  some  attention  recently 
to  the  singularly  low  standard  of  collegiate  education  then.  The 
prescribed  studies  of  the  freshman  year  were  a  few  books  of  Livy 
and  Horace  for  the  Latin,  and  the  '*  Grseca  Majora  '*  for  the  Greek. 
The  study  of  these  languages  was  lamentably  superficial,  being  confined 
indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  the  most  cursory  reading  of  the 
text.  The  freshmen  also  redted  occasionally  in  Lowth*s  English 
Grammar,  and  in  the  Hebrew  Grammar  without  points.  Any  student 
who  wished  might  study  French,  but  no  other  modem  languages  were 
provided  for.  The  sophomore  class  studied  logic  and  metaphysics 
in  the  text-books  of  the  day,  which  were  Watts*s  Logic  and  Lookers 
Essay  on  the  Understanding.  When  Mr.  Everett  was  a  sophomore, 
Mr.  John  Qnincy  Adams  was  chosen  Professor  of  Khetorio  and 
Oratory  in  the  college.  He  had  just  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  because  his  policy  as  a  senator  was  not  that 
which  was  approved  by  the  federal  majority  in  Massachusetts. 
The  lectures  were  very  popular  in  college,  and  were  soon  afterwards 
published  in  two  volumes.  They  were  delivered  to  the  senior  and 
junior  classes. 

As  juniors  and  seniors,  Mr.  Everett's  class  must  have  pursued  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy  under  that  admirable  teacher.  Professor 
Farrar,  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  Paley's  Evidences,  and 
those  branches  of  the  mathematics  which  are  taught  in  President 
Webber's  text-book.  At  this  period,  also,  the  Cambridge  students, 
as  now,  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  English  composi- 
tion. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1810  that  the  Harvard  Lyceum  was 
established  by  several  of  the  young  men  in  Mr.  Everett's  class,  of 
whom  he  was  one.  This  was  the  first,  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  a 
series  of  college  magazines,  of  which  one  is  published  at  the  present 
time.  It  was  supported  perhaps  as  generously  as  it  deserved,  but  did 
not  linger  many  months.  The  only  papers  which  we  now  remember 
in  it  were  some  ironical  imitations  of  Barlow*s  Columbiad,  which 
afler-generations  at  Cambridge  used  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Everett's  pen, 
whether  rightly  or  not  we  do  not  know. 

He  graduated  with  the  first  rank  in  hb  class,  in  August,  1811. 
He  continued  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  however,  having  determined 
to  make  the  ministry  his  profession,  probably  under  the  influence  of 
31r.  Buckminster,  who  had  been  his  pastor  when  he  was  a  boy  in 
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Boston,  and  to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached  ontii  his  death.  He 
studied  theology  under  the  arrangements  for  professional  students 
then  made  in  Cambridge,  which  had  not  yet  ripened  into  a  theologi- 
cal school. 

The  object  of  this  sketch  is  not  to  follow  along  Mr.  Everett*s  life 
in  all  or  in  most  of  its  varied  details,  but  to  represent  particularly 
his  connection  with  public  education,  and  the  opportunities  which  be 
has  made  and  used  for  elevating  its  standard.  We  have  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  anecdotes  which  we  have  collected  of  his  own  boy- 
hood and  youth,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  the  standard  was  of 
New  England  education  at  that  time.  It  may  be  said  with  perfect 
truth  that  the  schools  and  colleges  were  left  very  much  to  hap-hazard. 
A  person  who  could  do  nothing  else  was  considered  a  proper  person 
to  keep  school;  and,  though  the  college  at  Cambridge,  where  the 
standard  was  at  the  highest,  required  of  its  few  instructors  some  quali- 
fications higher  than  this  of  inability  to  serve  the  public  elsewhere,  its 
standard  was  as  low  as  we  have  seen.  There  was  no  science  of  edu- 
cation in  the  country.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  thought, 
much  less  hope,  of  improving  it.  The  schools  and  colleges  were  prob- 
ably at  not  quite  so  high  a  standard  as  they  were  at  some  period 
before  the  Revolutionary  War.  Certainly  they  were  no  better.  The 
extreme  poverty  which  followed  that  struggle,  which  is  hardly  under- 
stood by  people  of  our  time,  had  depressed  especially  the  institutions 
of  learning. 

But  we  now  come  to  a  period  when  the  literary  fortunes  of  this 
country  may  be  said  to  have  turned  from  their  lowest  ebb.  It  is  even 
said  that  the  check  given  to  commerce  by  the  political  difficulties 
which  culminated  in  the  war  of  1812,  compelled  the  young  men  on 
the  seaboard  to  go  into  the  colleges  because  they  could  not  go  into 
trade.  Many  causes  combined,  probably,  in  the  augmentation  of  the 
numbers  of  those  who  pursued  a  liberal  education,  and  the  same 
causes  contributed  to  make  that  education  of  better  worth,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  study  and  of  schooling,  and  to  give,  indeed,  a  new  life 
to  the  literary  enterprise  of  the  land.  The  literary  magazines  begin 
to  be  better  sustained.  Academies  of  a  higher  type  start  up  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  education  assumes,  from  that  time, 
a  steady  line  of  progress,  in  which  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  every 
year  has  exhibited,  now  in  one  walk,  now  in  another,  some  im- 
provement upon  the  year  before. 

In  the  whole  of  this  advance  the  subject  of  this  biography  has 
been  vigorously  at  work  among  the  foremost  leaders  in  a  singular 
variety  of  ways.     His  first  essay  as  a  teacher  was  made  in  the  town 
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of  Bridgewater,  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  kept  a  winter  school 
while  he  was  a  junior  in  college.  He  was  recently  invited  by  the 
citizens  of  this  town  to  deliver  there  his  address  on  the  character  of 
Washington.  In  doing  so,  he  made  some  allusion  to  his  first  resi- 
dence there,  and  met,  for  the  first  time  after  fifly  years,  many  of  his 
old  pupils,  older  indeed  than  their  teacher.  Excepting  this  diversifi- 
cation of  the  tedium  of  college  life,  his  first  experience  as  a  teacher 
was  as  tutor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge,  in  the  years  1812  and  '13.  He 
was  at  this  time  studying  for  his  profession. 

He  was,  soon  afterwards,  ordained  as  a  minister  of  one  of  the  Bos- 
ton churches.  But,  as  early  as  1815,  he  was  invited  to  return  to 
Cambridge  as  a  professor,  to  take  the  new  chair  of  Professor  of  Greek 
Literature.  This  professorship  was  then  established  by  Mr.  Eliot,  of 
Boston,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  professor  should  not 
be  required  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  instruction  in  the  language. 
It  was  thus  one  of  the  early  steps  in  the  improvement  of  our  col- 
leges. We  may  say,  in  passing,  that  they  have  still  a  great  deal 
further  to  go  in  the  same  direction.  As  they  stand  at  present,  a 
large  proportion  of  their  work  upon  the  classics  is  poor  school-boy 
drill,  of  a  kind  which  might  be  much  better  attended  to  Under  the 
discipline  of  the  preparatory  schools.  And  it  is  lamentable  to  see  how 
frequently  a  college  course  leaves  the  student  with  an  absolute  dis- 
taste for  the  ancient  languages,  instead  of  that  generous  interest  in 
them,  which,  if  the  classical  system  means  anything,  such  a  course 
ought  to  insure. 

Mr.  Everett  accepted  the  invitation  to  become  Eliot  Professor  of 
Greek  Literature,  and  at  once  went  to  Europe  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  position.  In  company  with  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  afterwards  so 
well  known  as  the  Professor  of  Modern  Literature  at  Cambridge,  he 
went  directly  to  Gottingen.  They  were  probably  the  first  Americans 
not  of  German  parentage  who  had  gone  to  a  German  university  to 
complete  their  education.  We  have,  however,  so  many  readers  who 
have  since  followed  the  same  course,  that  we  copy  in  detail  the  state- 
ment which  Mr.  Everett  has  given  of  his  studies  at  Gottingen,  which 
will  be  interesting  in  comparison  with  the  German  work  at  the  present 
time. 

I  devoted  myself  (he  says)  chiefly  to  Greek,  under  the  private  iostmo- 
tion  of  Professor  Dissen,  the  editor  of  Pindar,  who  died  in  midale  life,  in  1837. 
With  him  I  read  portions  of  the  higher  Greek  authors,  and  went  through  a 
oourse  in  the  Greek  metres  and  Greek  Grammar.  Though  I  became  fiinuliar 
with  the  German  before  I  left  the  country,  our  exercises  together  were  con- 
ducted in  the  Latin  language.  I  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Hugo,  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  Roman  Law,  and  those  of  Welcker,  on  Archieology.  After  leaving 
Germany,  I  passed  a  winter  in  Paris.    As  I  contemplated  a  hasty  visit  to  Greece 
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before  my  return,  I  panned  (he  study  of  the  modern  language  under  a  ycmng 
Greek  from  Constantinople  ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Koray,  at  that  time  the  most  learned  of  modern  Greek  scholars. 
The  little  knowledge  of  Romaic  which  I  acquired  in  this  way,  stood  me  ft 
good  deal  in  stead  in  my  rapid  journey  through  Greece,  still  at  that  time  onder 
dominion  of  the  Turks. 

There  are  frequent  allusions  in  Mr.  Everett's  public  addresses  to 
his  travels  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  Europe  at  that  time ;  and 
his  subsequent  interest  in  the  Greek  revolution  often  led  him  to  speak 
of  his  own  observations  in  that  country.     But  we  do  not  extract  any 
of  these  observations,  as  our  interest  with  him  at  the  present  moment 
is  as  an  instructor.     He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn 
of  1819,  and  entered  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  at  Cambridge.    These  were,  as  we  have  said,  those  of  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature ;  the  ordinary  instruction  in  the  language 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  and  excellent,  though  eccentric. 
Professor  Popkin.    Professor  Everett's  public  instruction  was  con- 
fined to  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of 
Greek  Literature,  in  which  he  attempted  a  survey  of  the  entire 
succession  of  the  authors,  from  Homer  to  the  end  of  the  Alexandrian 
age.     As  an  exhibition  of  the  advance  which  this  course  introduced 
in  a  college,  which  eight  years  before  had  been  satisfied  when  it  heard 
him  construe  the  Grasca  Majora,  we  disturb  the  dust  on  one  of  the 
printed  programmes  of  this  course,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  copy 
now  extant,  and  make  an  extract  from  it  in  the  close  of  this  paper. 

We  should  not  venture  ourselves  to  give  form  to  the  traditions 
which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  effect  produced  by  t^ese  lectures, 
delivered  by  a  young  man  full  of  enthusiasm,  fresh  from  two  such 
classic  lands  as  Greece  and  Germany,  both  then  almost  unknown  in 
America.  We  should  have  satisfied  ourselves  with  saying  that  the 
effective  study  of  Greek  Literature  in  the  college  then  received  an 
impulse  which  that  study  has  never  lost  there  nor  in  the  country.  It 
happens,  however,  that  one  of  Professor  Everett's  pupils,  Mr.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  in  one  of  his  own  brilliant  lectures,  has  given  a 
description  of  the  new  animation  which  these  lectures  gave  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  at  our  earnest  request  has  permitted  us  to  transcribe  the 
passage  for  our  present  purpose.  In  speaking  of  the  Lyceum  Lecture 
System,  Mr.  Emerson  says : 

But  a  new  field  for  eloquence  has  been  opened  in  the  Lyoenm,  an  instita- 
tion  not  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  yet  singularly  agreeable  to  the  taste  and 
habits  of  the  New  England  people,  and  extending  eyery  year  to  the  south  and 
west.  It  is  of  BO  recent  origin  that,  although  it  is  beginning  already,  like  the 
invention  of  railways,  to  make  a  new  profession,  We  have  most  of  us  seen  ail 
the  steps  of  its  progress.  In  New  England  it  had  its  origin  in  as  marked  a 
manner  as  such  things  admit  of  being  marked,  flrom  the  genius  of  one  distin- 
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guidied  person,  who,  after  his  oonneotion  with  the  University,  read  pnblio 
ooarses  of  literary  lectures  in  Boston.  And  as  this  was  an  epoch  of  much  note 
in  the  recent  literary  history  of  all  that  portion  of  the  country,  I  shall  ask  leave 
to  pause  a  little  on  the  recollection.  That  individual  has  passed  long  sinoe 
into  new  employments,  so  that  the  influence  he  then  exerted,  and  which  was  a 
capital  Cut  in  the  literary  annals  of  the  country,  now  &irly  belongs  to  the  past ; 
and  one  of  his  old  scholars  will  be  indulged  in  recalling  an  image  so  pleasing. 

There  was  an  influence  on  the  young  people,  fh)m  the  genius  of  this  emi- 
nent scholar,  which  was  almost  comparable  to  that  of  Pericles,  in  Athens.  He 
had  an  inspiration  which  did  not  go  beyond  his  head,  but  which  made  him  the 
master  of  elegance.  If  any  of  my  audience  were  at  that  period  in  Boston,  or 
Cambridge,  they  will  easily  remember  his  radiant  beauty  of  person,  of  a  classic 
s^le  ;  his  heavy,  large  eye ;  marble  lids  which  gave  the  impression  of  mass 
which  the  slightness  of  his  form  needed;  sculptured  lips  ;  a  voice  of  such  rich 
tones,  such  precise  and  perfect  utterance,  that,  although  slightly  nasal,  it  was 
the  most  mellow,  and  beautiful,  and  correct,  of  all  the  instruments  of  the  time. 
The  word  that  he  spoke,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  it,  became  current 
and  classical  in  New  England.  He  had  a  great  talent  for  collecting  fticts,  and 
for  bringing  those  he  had  to  bear  with  ingenious  felicity  on  the  topic  of  the 
moment.  Let  him  rise  to  speak  on  what  occasion  soever,  a  fact  had  always 
just  transpired  which  composed  with  some  other  fact  well  known  to  the 
aodience  the  most  pregpaant  and  happy  coincidence.  It  was  remarked  that,  for 
a  man  who  threw  out  so  many  fkcts,  he  was  seldom  convicted  of  a  blunder. 
He  had  a  good  deal  of  special  learning,  and  all  his  learning  was  available  for 
purposes  of  the  hour.  It  was  all  new  learning,  that  wonderfully  took  and 
stimulated  the  young  men.  It  was  so  coldly  and  weightily  communicated  from 
so  commanding  a  platform,  as  if  the  consciousness  and  consideration  of  all  his- 
tory and  all  learning,  adorned  with  so  many  simple  and  austere  beauties  of 
expression,  and  enriched  with  so  many  excellent  digressions  and  significant 
quotations,  that,  though  nothing  could  be  conceived  beforehand  less  attractive, 
or,  indeed,  less  fit  tor  green  boys  from  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts,  with  their  unripe  Latin  and  Greek  reading,  than  exegetical  dis- 
courses in  the  style  of  Hug,  and  Wolf,  and  Ruhnken,  on  the  Orphic  and  Ante- 
Homeric  remains,  yet  this  learning  instantly  took  the  highest  place,  to  our 
imagination,  in  our  unoccupied  American  Pamassua  All  his  auditors  felt  the 
extreme  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  manner,  and  even  the  coarsest  were  con- 
tented to  go  punctually  to  listen  for  the  manner,  when  they  had  found  out 
that  the  subject-matter  was  not  for  them.  In  the  lecture-room  he  abstained 
from  all  ornament,  and  pleased  himself  with  the  play  of  detailing  erudition  in 
a  style  of  perfect  simplicity. 

Daring  this  period  Mr.  Everett  had  some  private  classes  of  young 
men,  who  wished  to  read  particular  authors  included  in  his  general 
course.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  another  contribution  to  the 
Greek  scholarship  of  the  country,  the  effects  of  which  were  more  im- 
mediately felt  perhaps,  in  translating  Buttmann*s  Greek  Grammar  for 
schools,  and  a  new  Greek  Reader,  on  the  hasis  of  that  of  Jacobs. 
This  Greek  Reader  is  still  that  most  in  use  in  America,  though  num- 
berless editors  have  tried  their  hand  upon  it,  and  the  name  of  the 
original  editor,  who  compiled  it  from  the  four  volumes  of  Jacobs,  has 
gen«*ally  disappeared  from  the  title-pages. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Emerson,  in  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  Professor  Everett  prepared  at  this  time  some  of  the  first  popu- 
lar lectures  which  were  delivered  in  this  country.  These  were  two 
courses  on  Antiquities  and  Ancient  Art,  each  consisting  of  fifteen 
lectures.     He  repeated  these  lectures  at  Cambridge.     "  By  a  series 
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of  lectures,*'  says  Mr.  Emerson,  **  largely  and  fashionably  attended 
for  two  winters  in  Boston,  this  individual  made  a  beginning  of  popu- 
lar literary  miscellaneous  lectures  which,  in  that  region  at  least,  had 
important  results.  It  is  acquiring  greater  importance  every  daj,  and 
beoonjing  a  national  institution.'' 

Among  Mr.  Everett^s  other  duties  at  Cambridge,  were  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Literary  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  another  on 
the  History  of  the  Civil  Law.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  editor 
of  the  North  American  Review.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  profes- 
sorship, he  supplied  the  pulpit  about  half  the  time.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1825,  and  his  professorship,  under  an  old  statute  of 
the  University,  was  then  vacated. 

In  1824,  he  delivered  an  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  So- 
ciety, at  Cambridge,  which  is  well  known,  even  to  school-boys,  as  the 
address  in  which  is  a  charming  allusion  to  Lafayette,  who  was  present 
in  the  audience.  The  subject  of  the  address  is,  '*  The  Circumstances 
favorable  to  the  Progress  of  Literature  in  America,"  —  a  subject  then 
not  so  hackneyed  as  it  has  been  by  his  imitators  since.  It  is  a  very 
appropriate  theme  to  that  great  series  of  orations,  of  which  this  is  the 
first,  by  which,  from  that  day  to  this,  he  has  wrought  upon  the  nation, 
always  in  the  elevation  of  its  scholarship  and  taste,  while  he  has  fitly 
commemorated  some  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  our  history.  We 
have  no  occasion  to  allude  to  the  titles  of  these  addresses,  many  of 
which  have  found  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature ;  but,  when  we 
have  closed  our  narrative,  we  shall  make  several  extracts  from  them, 
with  a  view  of  illustrating  his  views  upon  the  system  of  American 
Education,  upon  the  best  methods  of  filling  the  gaps  in  those  systems, 
and  upon  the  practical  objects  at  which  our  teachers  should  aim.  We 
beg  the  reader  of  these  extracts  to  remark  that  in  all  these  plans  this 
accomplished  scholar,  who  had  shown  in  a  thousand  ways  the  accuracy 
of  the  culture  which  he  had  himself  added  to  the  indifferent  training 
he  had  found  in  the  schools  of  his  youth,  never  makes  the  mistake  of 
recommending  the  impossible.  He  always  adapts  his  requisitions  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  community.  He  always  is  at  work  to  pro- 
vide for  an  extension  of  the  advantages  of  the  public  systems  of 
instruction,  and  never  is  seduced  by  a  dilettante's  enthuaasm  into  any 
set  of  arrangements  which  can  conduce  to  the  training  of  only  a  hand- 
ful of  men.  Among  all  the  men  who  have  taken  a  leading  part  in 
improving  our  systems  of  education,  we  have  had  no  one  who  has 
more  distinctly  understood  the  character  of  J^he  people  to  be  eduoated, 
or  the  methods  by  which  the  systems  were  to  be  improved.  His 
inauguration  of  the  Lyceum  System,  of  which  we  bave  spoken,  is  one, 
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DlostntioD  of  this  practical  yiew.  His  iiiaagoratioa  of  the  Normal 
Schools  uf  America,  of  which  we  are  yet  to  speak,  is  another.  His 
inaugaratioQ  of  the  Public  Library  in  the  city  of  Boston,  which  is 
the  germ  of  a  most  important  system  of  general  instruction,  is  another. 

After  nine  years  of  active  congressional  life,  Mr.  Everett  was 
chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  the  autumn  of  1835.  In  this 
capacity  it  was  again  in  his  power  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  direc- 
tion of  public  instruction  here,  and  it  is  from  public  documents  from 
his  pen  of  the  four  years  of  his  administration  that  some  of  our  most 
striking  extracts,  illastrative  of  the  advance  of  public  education  in 
the  Uuited  States,  will  be  drawn.  The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, to  which  not  only  that  State  but  all  the  United  States  have 
been  largely  indebted,  was  organized  while  Mr.  Everett  was  governor. 
The  existence  of  such  boards,  in  those  States  where  the  system  of 
instruction  is  best  organized,  dates  from  this  beginning.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  system  has  been  founded,  from  the  first,  on  the  best  prin- 
ciple ;  for  it  has  embodied  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  render  their 
services  voluntarily,  quite  without  pay,  from  the  high  motives  of  pub- 
lic spirit  only.  Their  functions  have  never  been  nominal,  nor  their 
position  in  any  sense  a  sinecure.  Meanwhile,  coherency  and  steadi- 
ness of  work  is  secured  by  the  employment  of  a  secretary,  of  distin- 
guished ability,  with  a  salary.  The  introduction  of  volunteer  effort 
in  some  such  way  is  an  effectual  feature  in  the  management  of  all 
public  institutions.  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  as  is  well  remembered,  was 
the  first  secretary  of  this  board.  Mr.  Everett  was  its  president, 
and  wrote  all  the  reports  of  the  board  as  long  as  he  was  in  ofiice. 
These  are  published  with  the  reports  of  the  secretary.  They  are 
not  merely  formal  documents,  but  contain  important  propositions  and 
suggestions,  as  the  extracts  which  we  shall  make  will  show. 

There  is  a  little  piece  of  the  private  history  of  Massachusetts,  at 
that  time,  which  we  think  is  fair  enough  to  put  in  print  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  tone  of  feeling  then  regarding  public  education,  which  we 
think  we  may  contrast  with  that  of  our  own  time  to  our  advantage. 
During  Mr.  Everett's  administration  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United 
States  was  distributed  to  the  several  States,  as  the  only  means 
which  the  Federal  Government  could  adopt  for  relieving  an  overflow- 
ing treasury.  We  need  scarcely  make  a  parenthesis  to  say  that  it 
has  never  found  any  such  difliculty  again.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  if  this  act  had  taken  ^11  effect,  would  have  received 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  in  this  unexpected  windfall.  In  fact, 
she  did  receive  three  instalments  of  this  sum,  amounting  to  thirteen 
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•  haodred  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Everett's  proposal  was,  that  the  avail- 
able part  of  this  treasure  should  be  devoted  to  an  observatory  and  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  school  fund.  But  he  was  overruled  by  the 
politicians,  who  had  weight  enough  to  have  the  funds  subdivided  among 
the  towns.  Some  of  the  towns  carried  the  principle  further,  and  divided 
their  sum,  per  capita,  among  the  people.  We  think  that,  in  giving  pub- 
licity to  this  anecdote,  we  may  say  that  no  such  disposition  would  be 
made  now.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  leading  town  in  Mas- 
sachusetts which  would  not  gladly  devote  such  a  fund  to  purposes  of 
general  improvement.  We  trust  there  will  never  be  a  legislature 
of  any  of  our  States,  which  will  let  slip  so  grand  an  opportunity.* 

The  Board  of  Education  was  created  on  the  20th  of  April,  1837. 
Only  limited  powers  had  been  given  it  by  the  Legislature,  which  had 
doubtless  some  jealousy  of  any  interference  with  the  local  arrange- 
ments of  the  different  towns  for  education.     But,  with  the   senso 
which  has  characterized  almost  all  its  movements  from  the  beginning, 
the  board  satisfied  itself  by  doing  what  it  could,  and  working  its  way 
gradually  towards  doing  more.     It  held  county  conventions  for  discus- 
sion and  mutual  information  on  the  subject  of  education,  which  were 
attended  always  by  the  secretary,  and,  less  regularly,  by  the  other 
members  of  the  board.     In  the  first  report  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, presented  on  the  first  of  February,  1838,  Mr.  Everett  makes  the 
following  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  Normal  School, 
an  institution  which  was  then  practically  unknown  in  this  country. 
So  general  have  been  the  benefits  derived  from  the  introduction  of 
Normal  Schools  into  our  system,  that  we  copy  this  passage : 

'*  We  are  not  left  to  the  deductions  of  reason  on  this  subject  In  those  foreign 
countries  where  the  greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  work  of  education, 
schools  for  teachers  have  formed  an  important  feature  in  their  systems,  and 
with  happiest  result.  The  art  of  imparting  instruction  has  been  found,  like 
every  other  art,  to  improve  by  cultivation  in  institutions  established  for  that 
specific  object.  New  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  calling  of  the  in- 
structor by  public  opiniou,  from  the  circumstance  that  his  vocation  has  been 
deemed  one  requiring  systematic  preparation  and  culture.  Whatever  tends  to 
degrade  the  profession  of  the  teacher  in  his  own  mind,  or  that  of  the  public,  of 
course  impairs  his  useftilness  ;  and  this  result  must  follow  from  regarding 
instruction  as  a  business  which  in  itself  requires  no  previous  training. 

'*  The  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  teachers  even  of  our  common  schools, 
particularly  when  attended  by  large  numbers  of  both  sexes,  and  of  advanced 
years  for  learners  (as  is  often  the  case),  are  various,  and  difficult  of  per- 
formance. For  their  Ikithful  execution  no  degree  of  talent  and  qualification  is 
too  great ;  and  when  we  reflect  in  the  nature  of  things  that  only  a  moderate 
portion  of  both  can,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  expected  for  the  slender  compensa- 
tion afforded  the  teacher,  we  gain  a  new  view  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  to 
his  duties  the  advantage  of  previous  training  in  the  best  mode  of  discharging 
them. 

*  Bae  Mr.  £verett*i  *' Speech  on  the  Memorial  of  the  Colleges.**    Boeton,  1849. 
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A  -?ery  considerable  part  of  the  benefit,  which  thoae  who  attend  our 
schools  might  deriye  from  them,  is  unquestionably  lost  for  want  of  mere  skill, 
in  the  business  of  instruction,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  This  falls  with 
especial  hardship  on  that  part  of  our  youthful  population  who  are  able  to 
enjoy,  but  for  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  the  advantage  of  the  schools.  For 
them  it  is  of  peculiar  importance  that,  from  the  moment  of  entering  school, 
every  hour  should  be  employed  to  tbe  greatest  advantage,  and  every  facility  in 
imparting  knowledge,  and  every  means  of  awakening  and  guiding  the  mind,  be 
pat  into  instant  operation  :  and,  where  this  is  done,  two  months  of  schooling 
would  be  ati  valuable  as  a  year  passed  under  a  teacher  destitute  of  experience 
and  skill.  The  board  cannot  but  express  the  sanguine  hope  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  resources  of  public  or  private  liberality  will  be  ap- 
plied in  Massachusetts  for  the  foundation  of  an  institution  for  the  formation  of 
teachers,  in  which  the  present  existing  defect  will  be  amply  supplied. 

Immediately  after  this  report  was  presented,  Hon.  Edmund 
D wight  offered  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  the  sum  of  $10,000, 
OD  condition  that  the  commonwealth  would  appropriate  the  same 
amount ;  the  sum  to  be  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  qualifying  teachers  for  common  schools.  The  donation 
was  accepted,  and  this  sum  appropriated.  It  was  probably  with 
reference  to  some  proposal  of  Mr.  D wight  that,  in  the  passage  we  have 
quoted,  Governor  Everett  expressed  the  hope  that  public  or  private 
liberality  would  found  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

His  second  report  contains  the  history  of  the  ai;rangement  which 
the  board  made  r^;arding  this  fund ;  and  a  note  at  the  close  of  it 
announces  that  the  first  of  the  new  Normal  Schools  would  be  established 
at  Barre,  in  Massachusetts.  A  second  was  established  at  Lexington ; 
and,  from  that  time  to  this,  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  con- 
tinued under  the  State  authority,  have  held  a  prominent  place  in  her 
system  of  education.  At  the  dedication  of  the  school  in  Barre 
Governor  Everett  was  present,  and  inaugurated  the  new  system  by  an 
address,  which  is  contained  in  his  published  orations.  In  this  address 
he  gives  the  history,  not  of  this  school  only,  but  of  the  system  from 
its  origin  in  Europe ;  and  enters  into  a  thorough  though  popular 
exhibition  of  the  training  which  a  Normal  School  contemplates. 

We  do  not.  propose  to  go  further  into  details  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  three  reports  drawn  by  Mr. 
Everett  are  all  of  them  practical  documents  of  original  value.  And 
the  reader  who  has  had  personal  connection  with  the  offices  of  instruc- 
tion can  but  pause  a  moment  to  think  that  it  is  little  wonder  that 
there  should  have  come  an  era  in  the  public  education  of  Massachu- 
setts, when  a  working  board  was  established  with  Edward  Everett  for 
its  president,  Horace  Mann  for  its  secretary,  and  such  men  as  Presi- 
dent Sparks,  James  Gt.  Carter,  Bobert  Bantonl,  Jr.,  Dr.  Putnam,  E. 
A.  Newton,  Gbyemor  Hull,  and  Edmund  Dwight,  as  their  oolidjutors* 
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Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Mann  valued  each  other,  and  sympathized  with 
each  other.  Both  of  them  knew  the  Massachusetts  schools ;  both  of 
them  knew  thej  might  be  a  great  deal  better.  Both  of  them,  again, 
knew  the  people  of  Massachusetts ;  both  of  them  knew  the  experi- 
ments for  education  which  had  been  tried  in  different  parts  of  America. 
Both  of  them  knew  that  nothing  was  less  desirable  than  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  primitive  system  in  which  each  town  has  the  control  of  its 
own  schools,  and  the  burden  of  their  support,  which  calls  on  the  local 
spirit  and  pride  of  each  town  to  keep  up  their  standard.  But  both 
of  them  knew,  again,  that  this  standard  ought  to  be  constantly 
elevated,  and  that  this  elevation  was  to  be  secured,  not  by  any  general 
enactments  of  the  government,  but  by  sedulous  work  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  opinion.  In  all  his  hopes  of  such  improvement 
the  governor  was  sure  of  the  zeal,  energy  and  practical  sense,  of  the 
secretary.  In  all  his  plans,  even  where  they  demanded  requisitions 
upon  the  Legislature,  the  secretary  was  sure  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
governor.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  under  such  auspices,  that  the 
common-school  system  of  Massachusetts  began  to  advance  in  a  course 
of  steady  improvement,  which  has  lasted  to  this  hour.  Mr.  Everett's 
interest  in  these  movements  may  be  estimated,  not  merely  from  these 
reports  on  education,  but  from  the  different  addresses  which  he  de- 
livered on  various  public  occasions  while  he  was  governor.  The 
more  important  of  these  addresses  are  preserved  in  his  published 
**  Orations,"  being  those  at  the  Centennial  at  Harvard  College ;  an 
address  on  "  Superior  and  Popular  Education,"  delivered  at  Williams 
College ;  an  address  delivered  at  the  Boston  School  Dinner,  in  1837 ; 
an  address  made  at  the  County  Convention  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  1838  ;  an  address  at  a  festival  at  Exeter  Academy  the  same 
year ;  one  at  the  Taunton  School  Convention  the  same  year ;  the  address 
at  Barre  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  the  address  which  inaugurated 
the  Lowell  Institute  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  last  was  delivered 
just  as  Mr.  Everett  was  leaving  office.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
had  preferred  Judge  Morton  as  their  governor ;  and,  after  thirteen 
years  of  political  service,  Mr.  Everett  retired  to  private  life. 

In  several  of  the  speeches  which  he  made  in  England  during  the 
period  when  he  resided  there  as  the  American  minister,  there  are 
allusions  made  to  this  great  theme  of  popular  education,  which  has 
been,  as  we  think  we  have  shown,  more  than  any  other  single  subject, 
the  central  interest  of  this  great  scholar's  life.  On  his  return  to 
America,  in  1845,  he  was  urgently  pressed  by  the  government  of 
Uarvard  College,  and  by  some  of  its  best  friends,  to  accept  the  pre»- 
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idency  of  that  institution.  He  had  always  been  connected  with  it,  in 
one  capacity  or  another,  since  he  entered  it  in  1807.  He  had  been  a 
tutor,  a  profeeeor,  an  overseer,  and  had  thus  had  personal  experience 
of  every  department  of  its  administration,  excepting  that  most  difficult 
of  all,  a  seat  as  member  of  the  corporation,  which  is  the  real  govern- 
ing power  of  this- University.  He  was  now  invited  to  become  its 
president,  under  that  usual,  and,  perhaps,  not  unnatural,  impression 
that  the  finest  scholastic  training  and  the  highest  gifts  of  genius  are 
especially  desirable  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  great  universities.  He 
took  office  as  president  on  the  third  of  January,  1846,  and  delivered 
his  inaugural  address  on  the  thirtieth  of  April  in  the  same  year. 

We  are  disposed  to  consider  this  address  on  University  Education 
as  the  contribution  to  the  literature  of  education  most  needed  by  the 
teachers  and  other  scholars  of  this  country.  Its  effect  on  the 
audience  which  heard  it,  especially  on  the  under-graduates,  but  not 
upon  them  alone,  but  upon  the  flower  of  the  learning  of  Massachu- 
setts  which  was  there  assembled,  was  immediate  and  electric.  Its 
statement  of  that  great  truth,  which  really  needs  no  demonstration, 
that  purity  of  spirit  and  the  noblest  religious  elevation  of  life  are 
really  the  great  essential  object  of  university  training,  gave  an  im- 
pulse, as  we  believe,  not  to  that  college  only,  but  perhaps  to  every 
college  in  the  land.  The  address,  therefore,  places  its  author  by  the 
side  of  Dr.  Arnold,  as  an  apostle  of  religion  to  our  teachers,  and,  in 
Uie  most  popular  form,  so  as  to  reach  every  ear,  makes  the  protest 
which  is  undoubtedly  necessary  against  the  heresy  which  supposes 
that  mere  culture  of  the  intellect,  by  itself,  is  of  any  more  value  than 
is  mere  culture  of  the  muscle.  **We  have  thus  far  considered  a 
liberal  education,"  he  said,  **  as  designed,  in  the  first  place,  to  furnish 
an  ample  store  of  useful  knowledge  by  way  of  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  life ;  and,  secondly,  as  intended  to  unfold  and  exercise  the 
mental  powers.  But  these  objects,  important  as  they  certainly  are, 
and  filling  in  their  attainment  too  often  the  highest  ambition  of  parents 
and  children,  are  in  reality  but  little  worth,  if  unaccompanied  by  the 
most  precious  endowment  of  our  fallen  nature,  a  pure  and  generous 
spirit,  warmed  by  kind  affection,  governed  by  moral  principle,  and 
habitually  influenced  by  motives  and  hopes  that  look  forward  into 
eternity." 

These  words  form  the  text  not  only  of  the  leading  part  of  that  great 
address,  but  of  Mr.  Everett's  short  administration  of  the  college.  It 
18  undeirstood  that,  in  that  period,  the  whole  internal  administration 
of  the  college  proper,  as  di^stinguished  from  the  professional  schools, 
was  rearranged,  and  a  new  code  of  statutes  for  its  government  prepared 
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by  him  and  his  coadjutors.  Bat  Bfuch  arrangements  of  detail  do  not 
represent,  especially,  the  interests  to  which  be  deroted  himself.  The 
improvement  of  the  t<me  of  the  college,  of  the  motives  brought  to 
bear,  the  constant  elevation  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  young  gentle- 
men were  at  work,  were  the  objects  which  he  seems  to  have  had  at 
heart  in  every  arrangement  of  detail.  In  these  wishes  we  believe  he 
commanded,  to  an  extent  beyond  what  any  man  could  have  hoped,  the 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  students.  It  is  difficult,  and  per- 
haps improper,  to  cite  any  special  illustrations  of  success  in  sudi 
general  endeavor,  but  we  believe  we  may  say  that  it  was  generally 
remarked  at  Cambridge  that  the  daily  prayers  in  chapel  were  attended 
with  new  interest,  and  assumed  quite  a  new  place  in  the  servioes  of 
the  institution.  The  custom  had  crept  in,  not  unnaturally,  by  whieh 
the  professors,  engaged  in  family  prayers  in  their  own  homes,  did  not 
attend  the  public  daily  services  of  the  chapel.  The  under-graduatea 
were  the  only  congregation  there,  excepting  the  clergyman  who  offi- 
ciated, the  president,  and  six  or  eight  of  the  junior  officers,  who  were 
detailed,  as  the  young  gentlemen  supposed,  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  order.  The  chapel  was  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the 
outer  air,  whatever  that  might  be ;  the  length  of  the  service  was  ob- 
served to  be  precisely  that  which  was  occupied  by  the  "  markers  "  of 
the  respective  classes,  in  ascertaining  who  were  absent.  Under  such 
arrangements,  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  if  an  innocent  student  from 
Mississippi,  on  his  first  attendance  at  chapel,  spoke  of  the  officers  who 
were  in  attendance  as  "  drivers,"  quite  unconscious  that  any  sneer 
was  implied  in  the  expression.  The  only  wonder  is  that  under-grad- 
uate  readiness  did  not  catch  up  the  phrase  and  apply  it  permanently 
to  such  functionaries.  Under  the  new  administration  the  chapel 
resumed  its  rights  to  the  civilities  and  dignities  of  a  place  of  public 
worship.  The  habit  of  attendance  by  the  professors  was  resumed; 
the  arrangements  of  the  place  and  hour  were  so  made  that  the  service 
could  be  prolonged  with  propriety  to  whatever  were  the  fit  requisitions 
of  the  day ;  vocal  music,  if  we  rightly  remember,  was  then  introduced ; 
and  we  believe  we  may  safely  say,  that,  from  the  period  of  Mr. 
Everett's  administration  to  the  present  time,  the  administration  of  the 
chapel  service  has  been  an  appropriate  and  real  religious  office ;  not 
disfigured  by  any  of  the  incongruities,  which  we  might  call  blasphe- 
mies, which  are  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  so  many  graduates  of  so 
many  colleges.  . 

We  allude  to  this  detail  with  regard  to  the  chapel  services,  only  as 
an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  administration  which  Mr.  Everett 
had  laid  down  in  his  inaugural  address.    He  remained  president  of 
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the  college  only  three  years,  when  he  was  sucoeeded  by  Dr.  Sparks, 
who  resigned  after  a  service  of  four  years,  and  was  sacoeeded  by  the 
present  incambent,  Dr.  Walker,  in  1853.  Without  entering  here 
into  the  broad  questions  which  relate  to  the  government  of  our  col- 
leges, we  may  say  that  such  shortness  of  the  term  of  office  of  some  of 
our  most  distinguished  scholars,  when  at  the  very  prime  of  their  lives, 
seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  present  system  of  education  that  is  an 
unfounded  prejudice,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  which  supposes  that 
the  functions  of  the  president  of  a  university  are  to  be  discharged  by 
our  few  men  of  rare  intellectual  ability  and  training.  Here  are  three 
instances, —  for  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  Dr.  Walker  makes  the  third, — 
where,  when  such  accomplished  scholars  have  tried  the  harness  of  a 
president's  life,  they  have  been  eager  to  leave  it.  The  hbtory  of  our 
other  colleges  would  add  to  the  number.  And  we  suppose  the  &ct  to 
be  that  the  president  of  a  great  university,  with  us,  is  made  to  dis- 
charge duties,  most  of  which  are  in  no  sense  literary  or  scholastic. 
We  remember  a  college  hen-mot  which  represents  a  president  as  say- 
ing to  a  student,  who  had  asked  to  borrow  a  book  of  him,  that  he  would 
lend  him  his  whole  library,  because  he  had  had  no  opportunity  to  use 
his  own  books  since  he  undertook  the  charge  of  the  college.  The 
question  which  instantly  recurs,  —  What  does  a  college  president  do  7 
—  is,  perhaps,  fairly  answered  by  another  college  story,  which  repre- 
sents the  president  as  engaged  in  writing  a  note  to  the  steward  to  bid 
him  direct  the  janitor  to  tell  one  of  the  sweeps  to  dust  the  cushions 

in  Professor 's  pew.     To  speak  in  genera],  the  responsibility  of 

three  different  boards  at  least,  perhaps  of  four,  is  thrown  upon  the 
shoulders  of  this  officer.  Most  of  our  colleges  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  at  whose  meetings  the  president  presides,  and  of 
whose  business  he  must  take  the  charge.  The  immediate  arrange- 
ments for  instruction  are  in  the  hands  of  a  college  faculty,  where  he 
exercises  the  same  function.  There  is  yet  again  a  board  of  overseers, 
whose  meetings  he  must  regularly  attend,  and,  perhaps,  direct.  At 
Cambridge  there  are,  besides  these,  a  parietal  board,  charged  with  the 
police  of  the  college,  and  the  faculties  of  four  professional  schools,  of 
each  of  which,  of  course,  the  president  is  the  head.  The  officer  who 
IS  charged  with  these  different  special  duties  is,  at  the  same  time,  rep- 
resenting the  college  before  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  Each  student, 
out  of  more  than  a  thousand  perhaps,  is  introduced  to  him  on  arrival, 
and,  with  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  pupil,  he  is  to  keep  up  such 
correspondence  as  this  parent  or  guardian  may  desire.  Such  is  the 
merest  outline  of  the  line  of  duty  actually  thrown  by  our  system  upon 
the  officer  chosen  to  be  president  of  one  of  our  colleges.  From  such 
an  outline  merely,  in  which  we  do  not  here  attempt  to  fill  up  any  one 
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of  the  details,  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  popular  requisition  wludi 
expects  the  president  to  be  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  some  brauches 
of  the  instruction  of  the  college,  —  to  be  keeping  in  the  front  of  the 
literarj  enterprise  of  the  time,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  niaintain- 
ing  tender  personal  relations  with  the  students,  and  exerting  upon 
their  characters  the  elevating  influences  of  the  highest  life,  —  is  a  re- 
quisition, which,  however  charming,  is  purely  Utopian.  While  the 
system  of  our  collegiate  instruction  is  as  completely  undigested  as  it 
is,  the  wiser  course  for  boards  of  overseers  would  seem  to  be  not  to 
sentence  to  their  mills  such  men  as  Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Sparks,  Mr. 
Everett,  or  others,  whom  we  could  name,  who  are  now  grinding  in 
their  respective  colleges,  but  rather  to  take  for  these  duties  men 
schooled  in  the  purely  practical  side  of  life,  quick  at  accounts,  ready 
in  organization,  skilful  in  thut  art  which  is  almost  a  science,  the  man- 
aging of  boards,  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  business,  and  hardy  in 
meeting  a  variety  of  responsibility.  This  line  of  talent,  although  rare, 
is  not  so  rare  as  is  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  genius.  And 
jus:t  so  much  will  be  saved  for  the  highest  purposes  of  the  community, 
when  we  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  for  these  adjutant- 
general  functions,  which  are  tumbled  pell-mell  into  the  offices  of  our 
college  presidents,  appoint  not  our  commanders-in-chief,  but  our  brisk 
young  adjutant-generals. 

Mr.  Everett  had  no  sooner  left  the  functions  of  the  presidency  at 
Cambridge,  than  he  inaugurated  another  movement  for  the  general 
education  of  the  public,  the  great  success  of  which  is  just  now  appear- 
ing, and,  as  we  have  already  said,  will  lead  everywhere  to  a  wide 
imitation.  In  a  letter  *  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  he  sug- 
gested, a  plan  for  a  Public  Library  in  that  city,  which  has  been  steadily 
carried  forward  from  that  moment,  and  now  exhibits  in  its  first-fruits 
a  result  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.  Different  suggestions  had 
been  offered,  with  regard  to  such  a  library,  but  they  had  slept  without 
action  until  Mr.  Everett  proposed  the  scheme  to  the  mayor,  Mr. 
Bigelow.  Mr.  Bigelow  immediately  made  the  first  contribution  in 
money  towards  this  purpot<e,  and  Mr.  Everett  sketched  out  a  plan  for 
the  conduct  of  the  institution.  A  board  of  trustees  was  appointed, 
of  which  he  was  the  chairman,  a  position  which  he  has  held  ever  since. 
This  board,  in  conjunction  with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  city 
government,  opened  a  library  temporarily,  in  1852.  Mr.  Joshua 
Bates,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  made  the  first  of  a  series  of 
magnificent  pecuniary  gifts  to  it,  and  soon  after  the  erection  of  the 

*  ProceedlngB  at  the  Bedlcaiioii  of  the  Baildlng  for  the  Public  Wxnrj  of  the  d^  of  BeeUm. 
BoetoD,  1848,  p.  121. 
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present  library  building,  which  was  dedicated  on  the  first  of  January, 
1858.  It  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  describe  the 
arrangements  of  this  institution.  It  differs  from  every  other  large 
library  in  the  country,  in  being  a  circulating  library,  from  which  every 
person  resident  in  the  town  may  take  books,  without  charge,  so  long  as 
he  observes  the  regulations.  Its  influence  in  Boston  is  already  very 
large ;  nor  is  there  any  sight  more  gratifying  than  a  visit  to  it,  not  so 
much  for  the  inspection  of  its  already  magnificent  collection,  as  to  see 
tiie  immense  concourse  of  those  of  every  class  as  they  come  for  their 
books,  and  go  with  them.  Not  unfrequently,  fifteen  hundred  books 
are  distributed  to  as  many  applicants  in  a  day ;  and  the  character  of 
these  books  shows  that  the  founders  of  the  library  had  no  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  intelligence  of  their  fellow-citizens,  when  they  threw  open 
to  them  a  collection  extending  through  every  walk  of  letters. 

We  believe  that  the  two  offices  which  Mr.  Everett  has  held  as  president 
of  the  trustees  of  this  library,  and  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
erection  of  the  building,  are  the  only  offices  connected  with  the  gov- 
ernment which  he  has  held  since  he  gave  up  his  seat  in  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  year  1854.  And,  having  thus  completed  a 
sketch  of  the  order  of  his  public  life  so  far  as  it  has  been  directly 
connected  with  public  education,  we  proceed  now,  without  any  attempt 
to  make  a  general  review  of  his  principles  or  plans  as  an  educator,  to 
exhibit  them  in  his  own  words,  by  a  series  of  extracts  taken  from  his 
different  reports,  lectures,  addresses,  and  other  publications.  Some 
of  the  earlier  papers,  from  which  we  draw,  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  a  series  of  popular  books  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  under  the  title  of  the  Massachusetts  Pistrict  School 
Library.  Some  of  the  other  papers  may  be  found  in  the  collected 
edition  of  his  speeches.  The  greater  part  of  the  reports,  however, 
exist  only  in  the  pamphlet  editions  in  which  they  were  published  for 
their  immediate  uses.  The  reader  of  our  biographical  sketch  will 
have  seen  that,  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Everett's  varied  life,  he  has  been 
personally  connected  with  each  of  the  principal  branches  of  public 
instruction.  It  is  in  our  power,  therefore,  in  a  series  of  extracts,  to 
present  a  somewhat  systematic,  although  fragmentary,  exhibition  of 
his  views  on  many  of  those  different  subjects  which  especially  interest 
our  readers.  It  will  be  observed,  at  once,  that  in  making  these  brief 
sel^tions,  where  we  have  so  large  a  field  to  range  through,  we  do  not 
attempt  to  exhibit  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Everett.  Our  object  is  rather 
to  give  some  of  his  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  mutual  relations  of 
different  parts  of  our  system,  —  and  some  of  his  reminiscences  as  to 
the  education  of  a  generation  of  children  who  are  now  men  and  women. 
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P1TBLIG   SCHOOLS  FIFTY   TEARS   AGO. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  sir,  fifty-two  years  last  April  since  I  began,  at  tbe  age 
of  nme  years,  to  attend  the  reading  and  writing  schools  in  North  Dennett  street. 
The  reading  school  was  under  Master  Little  (for  "  Young  America  "  had  not 
yet  repudiated  that  title),  and  the  writing  school  was  kept  by  Master  Tileston. 
Master  Little,  in  spite  of  his  name,  was  a  giant  in  stature,  —  six  feet  four,  at 
least,  —  and  somewhat  wedded  to  the  past     He  struggled  earnestly  against  the 
change  then  taking  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  «,  and  insisted  on  our  sajing 
monooment  and  uatur.    But  I  acquired,  under  his  tuition,  what  was  Uiought 
in  those  days  a  Tery  tolerable  knowledge  of  Lindley  Murray's  abridgment  of 
English  Grammar,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  could  parse  almost  any  sentence 
in  the  American  Preceptor.     Master  Tileston  was  a  writing-master  of  the  old 
school.     He  set  the  copies  himself,  and  taught  that  beautiful  old  Boston  hand- 
writing, which,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  has  in  the  march  of  innovation  (which  is 
not  always  the  same  thing  as  improvement)  been  changed  very  little  for  the 
better.     Master  Tileston  was  advanced  in  years,  and  had  found  a  qualification 
for  his  calling  as  a  writing-master,  in  what  might  have  seemed  at  first  to 
threaten  to  be  an  obstruction.     The  fingers  of  his  right  hand  had  been  oon- 
tracted  and  stiffened  in  early  life  by  a  burn,  but  were  fixed  in  just  the  position 
to  hold  a  pen,  a  penknife,  and  a  rattan  !     As  they  were  also  considerably  indu- 
rated, they  served  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  discipline.     A  copy  biidly 
written  or  a  blotted  page  was  sometimes  visited  with  an  infliction  which  would 
have  done  no  discreait  to  the  beak  of  a  bald  eagle.     I  speak,  sir,  from  observa- 
tion not  from  experience.     His  long,  deep  desk  was  a  perfect  curiosity-ehop  of 
confiscated  balls,  tops,  penknives,  marbles,  and  jewsharps  ;  the  accumulation 
of  forty  years.     I  desire,  however,  to  speak  of  him  with  gratitude,  for  he  pat 
me  on  the  track  of  an  acquisition  which  has  been  extremely  useful  to  me  in 
after  life,  —  that  of  a  plain,  legible  hand.     I  remained  at  these  schools  about 
sixteen  months,  and,  on  leaving  them,  had  the  good  fortune  in  1804  to  receive 
the  Franklin  medal  in  the  English  department. 

After  an  interval  of  about  a  year  (during  which  I  attended  a  private  school 
taught  by  Mr.  Ezekiel  Webster,  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  New  Hampshire, 
and,  on  occasion  of  his  absence,  by  his  much  more  distinguished  and  ever  mem- 
orable brother,  Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  a  student  of  law  in  Boston),  I 
went  to  the  Latin  School,  then  slowly  emerging  from  a  state  of  extreme  depres- 
sion. It  was  kept  in  School-street,  where  the  Horticultural  Hall  now  stands. 
Those  who  judge  of  what  the  Boston  Latin  School  ought  to  be  from  the  spacious 
and  commodious  building  in  Bedford-street,  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  old 
school-house.  It  contained  but  one  room,  heated  in  the  winter  by  an  iron 
stove,  which  sent  up  a  funnel  into  a  curious  brick  chimney,  built  down  from  the 
roof,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  to  within  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  floor, 
being,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  held  in  the  air  to  the  roof  I  hardly  know  how, 
perhaps  by  bars  of  iron.  The  boys  had  to  take  their  turns  in  winter  in  ooming 
early  to  the  school-house,  to  open  it ;  to  make  a  fire  sometimes  of  wet  logs  and 
a  very  inadequate  supply  of  other  combustibles,  if  such  they  might  be  called  ; 
to  sweep  out  the  room,  and,  if  need  be,  to  shovel  a  path  through  the  snow  to 
the  street  These  were  not  very  fascinating  duties  for  an  urohin  of  ten  or 
eleven  ;  but  we  lived  through  it,  and  were  perhaps  not  the  worse  for  having  to 
turn  our  hand  to  these  little  offices. 

The  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  was  certainly  not  higher  than  that  ci 
material  comfort  in  those  days.  We  read  pretty  much  the  same  books,  or 
books  of  the  same  class,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  are  read  now,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament ;  but  we  read  them  in  a  very  cursory  and  superfi- 
cial manner.  There  was  no  attention  paid  to  the  philosophy  of  the  languages, 
to  the  deduction  of  words  trovx  their  radical  elements,  to  the  niceties  of  con- 
struction, still  less  to  prosody.  I  never  made  an  hexameter  or  pentameter 
verse,  till  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  a  son  at  school  in  London,  who  occa- 
sionally required  a  little  aid  in  that  way.  The  subsidiaTy  and  illustrative 
branches  were  wholly  unknown  in  the  Latin  School  in  1805.  Such  a  thrug  as 
a  school  library,  a  book  of  reference,  a  critical  edition  of  a  cIahmIc,  a  mnp,  a 
blackboard,  an  enpravin*?  of  an  ancient  buildtnj^,  or  a  copy  of  a  work  of 
ancient  art,  such  as  now  u4urn  the  walld  of  our  sclwoU,  was  as  little  kuuwu  as 
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tlie  eleotrio  tel^^ph.    If  our  children,  who  possees  all  these  applUncee  and 
to  learning,  do  not  greatly  excel  their  parents,  they  will  be  much  to  blame. 


COLLSOB  LUB   FIFTT  TSAB8  AGO. 

Bat,  short  as  the  time  is  since  I  entered  college  (only  half  as  Ions  as  that 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  seven  years*  war),  it  has  made  me  the 
witness  of  wonderful  changes,  both  materially  and  intellectually,  in  all  that 
concerns  our  Alma  Mater.  Let  me  sketch  you  the  outlines  of  the  picture, 
fresh  to  my  mind's  eye  as  the  image  in  the  camera,  which  the  precincts  of  the 
college  exhibited  in  1807.  The  Common  was  then  uninclosed.  It  wm  not  so 
much  traversed  by  roads  in  all  directions  ;  it  was  at  once  all  road  and  no  road 
at  all,  —  a  waste  of  mud  and  of  dust,  according  to  the  season,  without  grass, 
trees,  or  fences.  As  to  the  streets  in  those  days,  the  **  Appian  Way  "  existed 
then  as  now  ;  and  I  must  allow  that  it  bore  the  same  resemblance  then  as  now 
to  the  Regina  Viarum,  by  which  the  consuls  and  proconsuls  of  Rome  went 
forth  to  the  conquest  of  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  the  East. 

As  to  public  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Church,  no  one  of  the  churches  now  standing  was  then  in 
existence.  The  old  parish  church  has  disappeared,  with  its  square  pews,  and 
galleries  from  which  you  might  almost  jump  into  the  pulpit.  It  occupied  a 
portion  of  the  space  between  Dane  Hall  and  the  old  Presidential  House.  I 
planted  a  row  of  elm  and  oak  trees  a  few  years  aso  on  the  spot  where  it  stood, 
for  which,  if  Ibr  nothing  else,  I  hope  to  be  kindly  remembered  by  posterity. 
The  wooden  building  now  used  as  a  gymnasium,  and,  I  believe,  for  some  other 
purposes,  then  stood  where  Lyceum  Hall  now  stands.  It  was  the  county  court- 
house ;  and  there  I  often  heard  the  voice  of  the  venerable  Chief  Justice  Par- 
sona.  Graduates'  Hall  did  not  exist ;  but  on  a  part  of  the  site,  and  behind 
the  beautiful  linden  trees  still  flourishing,  was  an  old  black  wooden  bouse,  the 
residence  of  the  professors  of  mathematics.  A  little  further  to  the  north,  and 
jast  at  the  comer  of  Church-street,  which  was  not  then  opened,  stood  what  was 
dignified  in  the  annual  college  catalogue  (which  was  printed  on  one  side  of  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  was  a  novelty)  as  '*  The  College  House."  The  cellar  is 
still  visible.  By  the  students  this  edifice  was  disrespectfully  called  **  WiswalPs 
Den,'*  or,  for  brevity,  **  the  Den.*'  I  lived  In  it  in  my  freshman  year. 
Whence  the  name  of  "  Wiswall's  Den  "  was  derived,  I  hardly  dare  say  :  there 
was  something  worse  than  '*  old  (bgy  "  about  it  There  was  a  dismal  tradition 
that,  at  some  former  period,  it  had  been  the  scene  of  a  murder.  A  brutal  hus- 
band had  dragged  his  wife  by  the  hair  up  and  down  the  stairs,  and  then  killed 
her.  On  the  annivenaiy  of  the  murder  —  and  what  day  that  was  no  one  knew  — 
there  were  sights  and  sounds  —  flitting  garments  draggled  in  blood,  plaintive 
screams,  etridorferri  tracUeque  catena  —  enough  to  appall  the  stoutest  sopho- 
more. But,  for  myself,  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  got  through  my  freshman  year 
without  having  seen  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Wiswall  or  his  lamented  lady.  I  was 
not,  however,  sorry  when  the  twelvemonth  was  up,  and  I  was  transferred  to 
that  light,  airy,  well-ventilated  room.  No.  20  HoUis ;  being  the  inner  room, 
groun£floor,  north  entry  of  that  ancient  and  respectable  edifice. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  worthy  chairman  of  the  committee  alluded  to  the  University  in  this 
place  ;  and,  as  he  made  the  allusion,  the  thought  crossed  my  mind  to  institute 
a  comparison  of  Uie  expense  with  which  the  University  and  the  public  schools 
of  Cambridge  are  supported.  It  may  enable  us  to  realize  how  great  an  effort 
IS  made  by  the  citizens  of  Cambridge  to  support  their  public  schools.  The 
annual  expenditure  for  the  support  of  our  schools  exceeds  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, without  including  the  building  and  repair  of  school-houses.  Last  year  it 
was  twenty-one  thousand  dollars.  Now  the  University,  as  we  all  know,  is  by 
£ir  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  in  the  country  ;  but  the  whole  annual  income 
of  its  funds  applicable  to  the  business  of  instruction  (I  speak  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege proper,  and  not  of  the  professional  and  scientific  schools  connected  with 
the  University),  is  less  than  that  sum.    All  that  the  liberality  of  the  State  and 
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ihe  boanty  of  individuals  for  two  centuries  have  accumulated  on  this  fayored 
seat  of  learning,  in  the  shape  of  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  instruction 
(and  I  do  not  include  the  cost  of  buildings,  cabinets,  and  libraries  in  reference 
to  the  University,  as  I  have  not  included  the  cost  of  school-houses,  apparatus* 
and  libraries  in  reference  to  the  schools),  does  not  yield  so  large  a  sum  annu' 
ally,  as  the  city  of  Cambridge  appropriates  to  support  this  system  of  common 
school  education. 

WHAT   COMMON-SCHOOL  EDUCATION   DOES. 

I  certainly  cannot  on  this  occasion,  and  in  the  few  minutes'  time  still  left 
me,  undertake  to  treat  this  mighty  theme  in  all  its  bearings  ;  but  I  do  not  de- 
spair, even  in  a  few  sentences,  of  suggesting  to  you  the  great  points  of  the  argu- 
ment. I  will  take  school  education  in  its  common  simple  acceptation,  as  con- 
fined to  reading  and  writing  (in  which  I  include  speaking  and  composition), 
arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  ;  and  I  believe  the  exten- 
sion to  a  whole  community  of  the  means  of  obtaining  such  an  education  with- 
out cost,  is  sufficient  to  effect  all  I  ascribe  to  it.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  I  do  not,  in  these  statements,  hold  up  education  as  a  creative  cause.  I 
take  into  the  account  the  spontaneous  cooperation  of  the  mysterious  principle 
of  intelligence,  with  all  its  perceptive  faculties,  bestowed  and  quickened  by  the 
Author  of  our  being  ;  just  as  the  farmer,  when  he  describes  the  effect  of  the 
various  processes  of  husbandry,  includes  the  cooperation  of  those  inscrutable 
principles  of  vegetable  growth,  which  philosophy  strives  in  vain  to  analyze, 
but  without  which  not  an  ear  of  coim  is  ripened. 

With  this  explanation  I  say,  sir,  that  common  reading  and  writing,  that  is, 
in  a  word,  the  use  of  language  as  a  system  of  visible  and  audible  signs  of 
thought,  is  the  great  prerogative  of  our  nature  as  rational  beings.  I  say  that 
when  we  have  acquired  the  mastery  of  this  system  of  audible  and  visible  signs, 
we  have  done  the  greatest  thing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  as  fiir  as  intellect  is  con- 
cerned, which  can  be  done  by  a  rational  man.  It  is  so  common  that  wc  do  not 
much  reflect  upon  it ;  but,  like  other  common  things,  it  hides  a  great  mystery 
of  our  nature.  When  we  have  learned  how,  by  giving  an  impulse  with  our 
vocal  organs  to  the  air,  by  making  a  few  black  marks  on  a  piece  of  paper,  to 
establish  a  direct  sympathy  between  our  invisible  and  spiritual  essence  and  that 
of  other  men,  so  that  they  can  see  and  hear  what  is  passing  in  our  minds,  just 
as  if  thought  and  feeling  themselves  were  visible  and  audible,  —  not  only  so, 
when  in  the  same  way  we  establish  a  communication  between  mind  and  mind 
in  ages  and  countries  the  most  remote,  we  have  wrought  a  miracle  of  human 
power  and  skill,  which  I  never  reflect  upon  without  awe.  Can  we  realize,  sir, 
that  in  this  way  we  have,  through  the  medium  of  the  declamation  of  these  chil- 
dren, been  addressed  this  morning  by  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  by  Burke  and 
Fox  ?  Well,  sir,  all  this  is  done  by  writing,  reading  and  speaking.  It  is  a 
result  of  these  simple  operations.  When  you  tell  me  a  boy  has  learned  to  read, 
you  tell  me  that  he  has  entered  into  an  intellectual  partnership  not  only  with 
every  living  contemporary,  but  with  every  mind  ever  created  that  has  left  a 
record  of  itself  on  tlie  pnges  of  science  and  literature  ;  and  when  he  has  learned 
to  write,  he  haa  acquired  the  means  of  speaking  to  generations  and  ages  that 
will  exist  a  thousand  years  hence.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  use  of  language. 
The  press,  the  electric  telegraph,  are  only  improvements  in  the  mode  of  com- 
munication. The  wonderful  thing  is  that  the  mysterious  significance  of 
thought,  the  invisible  action  of  spirit,  can  be  embodied  in  sounds  and  signs 
addressed  to  the  eye  and  ear.  mstead  of  wondering  that  among  speaking, 
writing,  and  reading  men  you  have  occasionally  a  Shakspeare,  a  Bacon,  or  a 
Franklin,  my  wonder  is  to  see  these  boys  and  girls,  after  a  few  years'  training, 
able  to  express,  in  written  marks  and  spoken  sounds,  the  subtlest  shades  of 
thought,  and  that  in  two  or  three  languages. 

The  next  branch  of  common-school  education  is  arithmetic,  the  science  of 
numbers,  the  elements  of  mathematics.  This  is  in  reality  a  branch  of  the  great 
department  of  language,  a  species  of  composition  ;  but  of  so  peculiar  a  nature 
as  to  constitute  a  separate  science.  This  is  another  of  the  great  master-keys  of 
life.  With  it  the  astronomer  opens  the  depths  of  the  heavens  ;  the  engineer, 
the  gates  of  the  mountains  ;  the  navigator,  the  pathways  of  the  deep.    The 
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bUIAU  arrangement,  the  rapid  handling  of  figures,  is  a  perfect  magician  *8 
wand.  The  might j  oommeroeof  the  United  States,  foreign  and  domestic,  passes 
through  the  books  kept  by  some  thousands  of  diligent  and  faithful  clerks. 
Eight  hundred  bookkeepers,  in  the  Bank  of  England,  strike  the  monetary 
balances  of  half  the  ciyilised  world.  Their  skill  and  accuracy  in  applying  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic  are  as  important  as  the  enterprise  and  capital  of 
the  merchant,  or  the  industry  and  courage  of  the  navigator.  I  look  upon  a 
well-kept  ledger  with  something  of  the  pleasure  with  which  I  gaze  on  a  picture 
or  a  statue.  It  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  it  is  by  arithmetical  rules,  and 
geometrical  dii^^ms,  and  algebraical  formulsB,  that  the  engineer  digs  an 
underground  river-channel  for  an  inland  lake,  and  carries  a  stream  of  fresh 
water  into  every  house  in  a  crowded  capital.  Many  a  slate-fUll  of  vulgar  frac- 
tions has  been  figured  out,  to  enable  our  neighbors  in  Boston  to  sip  a  glass  of 
Cochituate  ;  and  I  suppose,  sir,  a  good  many  of  the  citixens  of  Cambridge 
think  it  is  pretty  nearly  time  that  we  should  go  to  work  on  the  same  sum. 

Then  come  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  science,  the  laws 
of  organic  and  inorganic  nature,  of  which  something  is  taught  in  our  common 
schools.  Is  it  wonderful  that  a  community,  in  which  this  knowledge  is  diffused, 
should  multiply  itself  a  hundred-fold  7  I  mean  is  it  wonderful  that  one  well- 
taught  man  should  do  the  work  of  uninstructed  thousands  ?  Mythology  tells 
us  of  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands,  and  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes  ;  but 
these  are  only  fiiint  images  of  the  increased  strength  and  sharpened  vision 
which  knowledge  imparts  to  the  well  educated.  Mr.  Agassiz  sees  a  great  deal 
more  with  his  two  eyes  than  Argus  did  with  his  hundred.  Mr.  Bond  beholds  a 
satellite  of  Neptune  in  the  depths  of  the  heavens,  three  thousand  millions  of 
miles  finom  the  sun,  a  body  perhaps  not  five  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  as 
easily  as  the  diver  beholds  a  pearl  oyster  in  seven  fiitthoms  of  water.  No  Titan 
that  fought  with  Jupiter,  and  piled  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  had  as  much  strength  in 
his  arm,  as  the  engineer  has  in  his  thumb  and  finger,  when  he  turns  the  screw 
that  lets  the  steam  into  the  cylinder  of  his  engine.  'What  Is  there  in  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  like  the  skill  of  the  Metallurgist,  who  converts  a  shapeless  piece  of 
iron  ore  into  the  mainspring  of  a  watch  7  yfh&t  was  there  in  Michael  Scott's 
book  to  compare  with  the  practical  necromancy  of  the  chemist  7 

Now  these  are  branches  of  knowledge  of  which  the  elements  are  taught  at  our 
schools  ;  and  need  I  urge  that  such  a  control  of  the  signs  of  thought,  such  a 
possession  of  the  keys  of  knowledge,  such  a  consciousness  of  power  over  nature 
as  results  from  this  acquaintance  with  her  mysteries,  is  quite  sufBcient  in  the 
aggregate  to  give  a  character  to  a  community  ;  not  certainly  to  produce  won- 
derful effects  in  each  individual,  but  in  their  united  and  continuous  operation 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  a  State. 

CONDITIONS   OF   A   GOOD  SCHOOL. 

These  liberal  pecuniary  appropriations,  however,  are  but  the  first  step  ;  they 
give  yon  school-houses,  school-libraries,  apparatus,  and  fuel,  and  the  salaries 
of  teachers  ;  but  the  teachers  themselves  are  not  to  be  had  merely  by  paying 
for  them.  A  class  of  skilful,  accomplished,  and  conscientious  teachers  can 
only  be  graflually  formed.  Th^  must  be  men  and  women,  a  considerable  part 
of  them,  r4\o  have  chosen  the  work  of  education  as  the  business  of  their  lives  ; 
who  give  to  it  their  time,  their  abilities,  and  their  hearts.  Such  a  class  of 
teachers  is  not  to  be  had  by  asking  for  it  It  must  form  itself  in  the  bosom  of 
an  intelligent  and  virtuous  community,  that  knows  how  to  prize  them,  that 
holds  them  in  high  esteem,  as  some  of  its  most  honored  public  servants.  There 
are  portions  of  our  country,  in  which,  if  you  were  to  stud  them  thick  with  our 
beautiful  school-houses,  with  all  their  appliances,  apparatus,  and  libraries,  you 
could  not  work  the  system  fbr  want  of  teachers,  nor  get  the  teachers  merely  by 
advertising  for  them.  Sir,  I  say  it  fbr  no  purpose  of  compliment  in  this  place  ; 
the  school-teachers  in  this  community  constitute  a  class  infSsrior  in  respectabil- 
ity to  no  other,  rendering  the  most  important  services,  by  no  means  over-com- 
pensated, rather  the  reverse.  I  consider  their  character  and  reputation  as  a 
part  of  the  moral  treasure  of  the  public,  which  we  cannot  prize  too  highly. 

Clo<*ely  connected  with  the  teacher,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  good 
school  »v8tem,  is  the  school  committee,  a  most  efficient  part  of  the  educational 
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maehinerj.  Much  of  the  prosperity  of  oar  sobools  depends  upon  these  commit- 
tees. They  stand  between  all  the  interests,  parents,  pupils,  and  the  public  ; 
connect  them  all,  mediate  between  them  all.  An  intelligent  committee  is  the 
teacher's  great  ally.  They  witness  his  labors,  and  mark  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupils.  They  counsel  him  in  cases  of  doubt ;  share  or  assume  the  reaponsibil' 
ity  in  oases  of  difficulty.  A  community  may  think  itself  highly  fayored  when 
gentlemen  of  respectability  in  the  several  professions,  and  in  the  active  callings 
of  life,  can  be  found,  as  in  the  city  of  Cambridge  at  the  present  time,  to  under- 
take this  laborious  and  responsible  office.  Nor  will  an  efficient  school  system 
readily  be  sustained  where  this  cannot  be  done.  I  own,  sir,  I  witness  with 
admiration  the  spectacle  of  gentlemen,  whom  I  know  to  be  burdened  with  heavy 
and  incessant  duties  of  their  own,  and  are  yet  willing,  day  after  day,  and  week 
after  week,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  to  devote  themselves  to  a  laborious, 
thorough,  and  conscientious  examination  of  the  schools ;  besides  looking  in 
upon  them  frequently,  and  being  always  accessible  for  counsel  and  direction^  in 
the  intervals  of  the  periodical  visitations. 

But,  sir,  all  this  is  not  enough.  In  order  that  the  school  should  prosper,  no 
small  part  of  the  work  must  be  done  at  home.  Let  the  fkther  and  the  mother, 
who  think  that  their  child  has  made  but  little  progress  at  school,  bear  this  in 
mind.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say,  without  intending  a  paradox,  that  half  of 
the  government,  if  not  of  the  instruction  of  the  school,  must  be  done  at  home. 
This  I  will  say,  that  if  nothing  is  done  at  home  to  support  the  teacher,  his 
labor  is  doubled.  The  parent  must  take  an  interest  in  his  boy*s  or  his  girl's 
pursuits,  and  let  that  interest  be  seen.  It  is  shocking  to  reflect  how  often  the 
child  is  sent  to  school  "  to  get  him  out  of  the  way."  There  will  be  no  good 
schools  in  the  community  where  that  is  the  prevalent  motive.  No,  he  must  be 
sent  there  for  his  good  and  yours.  Your  heart  must  go  with  him.  He  is  not 
an  alien  and  a  plague,  to  be  got  rid  of  for  so  many  hours.  He  is  a  part  of 
yourself ;  what  he  learns,  you  learn ;  it  is  your  own  continued  existence,  in 
which  you  love  yourself  with  a  heavenly  disinterestedness.  And  yet  you  are 
not  to  let  your  parental  fondness  blind  you.  Do  not  listen  to  every  tale  of 
childish  grievance  against  the  master.  The  presumption  is,  that  nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  grievance  is  imaginary  ;  in  truth,  the  presumption  is  always  so, 
generally  the  fiict  is  so.  Then,  too,  the  parent's  cooperation  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  other  ways.  For  many  of  the  short-comings  of  scholars,  the 
parents  are  the  party  to  blame.  It  is  their  fault,  if  he  stays  at  home  for  a 
breath  of  cold  air  or  a  drop  of  rain.  It  is  the  fbult  of  a  fiither  or  mother,  if 
the  poor  child  cannot  get  his  breakfast  in  season,  or  if  his  clothes  are  not  in 
wearing  condition.  Let  the  child  see  betimes  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  parents, 
going  to  school  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  he  will  so  regard  it  himself. 

HALF   A   GENTUBT   AGO. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  few  things  in  which  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  country  is  so  apparent  as  in  its  institutions  for  education.  The  learned  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education  (Rev.  Dr.  Sears)  has  just  alluded  to  the 
defects  of  the  schools  in  some  remote  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  unfavorably 
situated  in  this  respect  I  dare  say  his  representations  are  correct ;  but  the 
younger  part  of  this  audience  would  not  believe  me,  no  one  scarcely  whose  own 
recollection  did  not  confirm  it  would  believe  me,  if  I  were  to  describe  the  state 
of  what  were  called  good  schools  when  I  was  myself  a  school-boy,  more  years 
ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  than  I  believe  I  shall  tell  you.  I  allude  to  the  condition 
of  the  best  public  schools  of  that  day.  The  instruction  in  what  are  commonly 
called  the  English  branches  was  confined  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, and  geography,  all  taught  according  to  very  defective  methods,  and  with 
the  help  of  poor  manuals.  The  books  for  reading  and  speaking  were  either 
foreign,  some  of  them  consisting  of  matter  selected  without  judgment  and  taste, 
and  ill-adapted  to  this  country,  or,  if  of  domestic  manufacture,  not  much 
better  adapted,  on  that  account,  to  form  the  taste  of  the  young  American 
speaker  or  reader.  In  fact,  our  native  literature,  at  that  time,  afforded  but 
scanty  materials  for  a  useful  and  interesting  ^election.  In  grammar,  we  had  a 
Tery  Imperfect  abridgment  of  a  work  of  but  moderate  merit  in  its  original 
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fbrm.  For  arithmetic  we  depended  on  the  work  of  Pike.  I  desire  to  speak 
respectfully  of  it,  as  I  learned  from  it  what  little  I  learned  at  all  of  the  noble 
science  of  nombers  ;  and,  in  fact,  in  the  elementary  rules,  there  cannot  be 
room  for  much  diyersity  of  method.  But  good  or  bad,  there  were  &w  schools 
that  carried  the  pupil  for  beyond  the  Rule  of  Three,  Single  and  double  fel- 
lowship was  rather  a  rare  attainment,  and  alligation,  medial  and  alternate,  a 
thing  to  talk  o£  As  for  logarithms,  geometry  and  its  various  applications,  and 
algebra,  they  belonged  to  a  terra  incognita,  of  which  no  school-ooy  ever  heard, 
who  had  not  an  older  brother  at  college.  As  to  the  blackboard,  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  at  school.  Geography  wts  taught,  at  that  day,  from  very  im- 
perfect compends ;  it  was  confined  to  a  rehearsal  of  a  few  meagre  facts  in 
physical  geography,  and  a  few  barren  statistical  details,  which  ceased  to  be 
true  while  you  were  repeating  them.  The  attention  of  the  learner  was  never 
called  to  the  philosophy  of  this  beautiful  branch  of  knowledge  ;  he  was  taught 
nothing  of  the  relations  in  which  man  stands  to  the  wonderful  globe  on  which 
he  is  placed.  No  glimpse  was  given  him  of  the  action  and  reaction  upon  each 
other,  in  this  department  of  knowledge,  of  nature  and  man.  A  globe,  I 
believe,  I  never  saw  at  a  public  school  near  enough  to  touch  it.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  was  ever  in  the  same  room  with  one,  at  that  period  of  my  life,  though  I 
will  not  speak  with  entire  confidence  on  that  point  A  large  and  accurate  map 
was  never  exhibited  in  school  fifty  years  ago.  I  do  not  sp^k  of  such  beautiful 
maps  as  those  now  constructing  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Guyot, 
with  their  admirable  ethnographical  indications,  isothermal  lines,  vegetable 
boundaries,  oceanic  currents,  and  careful  delineations  of  those  breaks  in  the 
mountain  chains,  which  have  determined  the  paths  of  civilixation.  I  do  not 
speak  of  these  refinements  with  which  the  eyes  of  the  young  student  of  geog- 
raphy are  daily  feasted  at  the  present  day,  but  of  large,  distinct,  well-execut«l 
maps  of  any  kind  ;  I  never  saw  one  at  school.  The  name  of  natural  or  moral 
philosophy  was  never  heard  in  our  English  schools  at  that  day  ;  it  was  much 
if  some  small  smattering  of  those  branches  was  taught  in  the  upper  classes  at 
our  best  academies.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  branches  of  natural  sci- 
ence, such  as  chemistry,  zoology,  and  botany,  which  have  been  so  well  unfolded 
to  yon  at  the  High  School  during  the  last  two  years,  partly  in  the  stated  routine 
of  instruction,  and  partly  in  the  admirable  lectures  kindly  given  to  you  by 
Professor  Agassiz.  There  was  no  philosophical  or  scientific  apparatus  furnished 
at  the  schools  in  my  day,  with  the  exception,  as  I  remember,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, of  a  rickety  gimcrack  that  wiis  called  a  planetarium  y  and  showed  how 
the  heavenly  bodies  do  not  move.  As  for  a  school  library,  with  which,  my 
young  friends,  you  are  so  well  provided,  there  was  not  in  any  school  I  ever 
attended  so  much  as  half  a  dozen  books  bearing  that  name.  There  was  indeed 
at  the  academy  at  Exeter,  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  for  a  few 
months  before  1  entered  college,  a  library,  containing,  I  believe,  some  valuable, 
though  probably  rather  antiquated  volumes.  It  was  my  privilege,  while  I  was 
a  pupil,  never  to  see  the  inside  of  that  apartment ;  privilege,  1  say,  sir,  for  it 
was  the  place  where  the  severer  discipline  of  the  institution,  in  rare  cases  of 
need,  was  administered. 

HInc  exandfrl  gemltus,  et  saova  lODara 
Verbenu 

We,  little  fellows,  sir,  got  to  have  the  most  disagreeable  associations  with  the 
very  name  of  library.  I  ought  to  add,  in  justice  to  our  honored  preceptor, 
good  Dr.  Abbott,  that  the  use  of  the  library  for  any  such  purpose  was  a  very 
rare  occurrence.  He  possessed  the  happy  skill,  Mr.  Smith,  which  I  am  grat- 
ified to  say  has  not  died  with  him,  of  governing  a  school  by  persuasion  and 
influence,  and  not  by  force  and  terror. 

As  to  the  learned  languages  and  classical  literature  generally,  they  were 
very  poorly  taught  in  those  days.  I  do  not  like  to  speak  disparagingly  of  men 
and  things  gone  by.  The  defiicts  were  at  least  vUia  avi  non  hominum,  but 
defects  they  were  of  the  grossest  kind.  The  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  was 
confined  to  cursory  reading  of  the  easier  authors  ;  a  little  construing  and  pars- 
ing, as  we  called  it  The  idiom  and  genius  of  the  languages  were  not  unfolded  to 
OS ;  nor  the  manner  of  the  different  writers  ;  nor  the  various  illustrative  learn- 
ing necessary  to  render  the  text  which  was  read,  intelligible.    We  got  the  lesson 
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to  recite,  and  that  was  all  Of  Prosody,  we  were  taught  little ;  of  versification 
nothing.  I  was  never  set  to  make  an  hexameter  or  a  pentameter  verse  at  any 
school,  or,  I  may  add,  college,  in  my  life  ;  nor  did  I  ever  do  it,  till  I  was  old 
enoagh  to  have  children  at  school,  who  asked  my  assistance. 

As  for  text-books  and  editions,  they  were  all  foreign,  and,  I  may  add,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  present  day,  both  native  and  foreign,  all  poor.  Mas- 
ter Cheever's  Accidence,  Corderius,  and  Eutropius,  with  an  English  translation 
in  parallel  columns,  were  the  books  with  which  the  study  of  Latin  was  com- 
menced half  a  century  ago. 

Such  were  the  schools  ;  and  the  scliool-houses  were  in  keeping  with  them  ; 
for  the  most  part  cheerless  and  uninviting  in  the  extreme  ;  cold  in  winter,  hot 
in  summer,  without  ventiUtion,  destitute  of  everything  required  for  accommo- 
dation, comlbrtt  or  health. 

VACATIOK. 

But  it  is  ftiUy  time  to  close  these  remarks  ;  let  me  do  it  with  a  single  word 
of  counsel  to  our  young  friends,  who  are  still  to  eigoy  the  advantages  of  this 
institution,  —  a  bit  of  advice  suggested  by  one  of  the  laws  of  our  nature.  The 
force  of  habit  is  veiy  great  I  remember  hearing  an  anecdote  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Massiichusetts  Convention  of  1820,  who  was  so  regular  in  bis 
daily  attendance,  that  he  went  up  to  the  State-house  the  day  after  the  oonven- 
tion  was  dissolved,  and  wondered  his  colleagues  did  not  appear.  Now,  I  hardly 
suppose  any  of  you  will  actually  go  down  to  the  school-house  in  vacation,  but 
if  you  should  be  tempted  to  continue  in  the  holidays  your  habit  of  studying 
six,  eight,  or  ten  hours  a  day,  as  you  do  in  term-time,  let  me  caution  you 
against  it  Such  uninterrupted  exertion  all  the  year  round  will  not  be  good 
for  your  health.  Give  yourselves  a  little  repose  as  a  matter  of  duty.  If  your 
parents  propose  to  you  some  little  excursion,  do  not  churlishly  refiise.  Take  the 
times  and  seasons  as  they  come  along,  enjuy  term-time  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  do  not  murmur  at  vacation.  Make  it  a  season  of  relaxation,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, of  pleasure,  in  order  that,  when  it  is  over,  you  may  rush  back  to  your 
duties  with  a  keener  zest  With  this  parting  counsel,  1  bid  you,  my  young 
friends,  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  tender  to  you,  Mr.  Smith,  and  you,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
Cambridge  High  School. 

[These  historical  reminiscences  are  selected  from  different  addresses 
made  by  Mr.  Eyerett  when  President  of  the  Uniyersity  at  Cambridge, 
at  the  annnal  exhibition  of  the  High  School  in  that  town,  and  firom 
other  addresses  made  at  the  Boston  School  Festiyal,  and  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  alumni  of  Haryard  College.  The  passages  on  the 
**  Conditions  of  a  Qood  School/'  and  on  ^*  Vacation,"  are  also  taken 
from  the  addresses  at  the  Cambridge  High  School.] 

POPULAR  EDUCATION  AND  BOUND  BCDENCX.* 

But  it  is  more  than  time  to  proceed  to  the  second  point,  which  I  proposed 
briefly  to  illustrate,  —  the  fkvorable  influence  of  the  extension  of  the  means  of 
education,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  on  the  progress  of  sound  science.  It 
is  a  pretty  common  suggestion,  that  while  the  more  abundant  means  of  popu- 
lar education,  existing  at  the  present  day,  may  have  occasioned  the  diffusion  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  superficial  knowledge,  the  effect  has  been  unfavorable 
to  the  growtli  of  profound  science.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  view  of  the 
subject  entirely  erroneous,  —  an  inference  by  no  means  warranted  by  the  prem- 
ises from  which  it  is  drawn.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  in  oonsequence  of  the 
increased  facilities  for  education,  the  number  of  students  of  all  descriptions, 
both  readers  and  writers,  is  almost  indefinitely  multiplied,  and  with  this  in- 

*  Trom  an  addreM  delivered  before  the  literary  locletles  of  Aniherst  College,  Aug.  25, 1836. 
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ereaae  in  the  entire  number  of  persons  who  have  enjoyed,  in  a  greater  or  less 
d^p-ee,  advantages  for  improving  their  minds,  the  number  of  half-taught  and 
superficial  pretenders  has  become  proportionably  greater.  Education,  which, 
at  some  periods  of  the  world,  has  been  a  very  rare  accomplishment  of  a  highly 
gifted  and  fortunate  few,  —  at  other  times,  an  attainment  attended  with  consid- 
erable difficulty,  and  almost  confined  to  professed  scholars,  —  has  become,  in  this 
country  at  least,  one  of  the  public  birthrights  of  freemen,  and,  like  every  other 
birthright,  is  subject  to  be  abused.  In  this  state  of  things,  those  who  habitu- 
ally look  at  the  dark  side  of  a&irs,  —  often  witnessing  the  arrogant  displays  of 
superficial  learning,  books  of  great  pretension  and  little  value,  multiplied 
and  circulated,  by  all  the  arts  and  machinery  of  an  enterprising  and  prosper- 
ous age,  and  in  all  things  much  forwardness  and  show,  often  unaccompanied 
by  worth  and  substance, —  are  apt  to  infer  a  decline  of  sound  learning,  and  look 
back,  with  a  sigh,  to  what  they  imagine  to  have  been  the  more  solid  erudition 
of  former  days.     But*!  deem  this  opinion  without  real  foundation  in  truth. 

It  is  an  age,  I  grant,  of  cheap  &me.  A  sort  of  literary  machinery  exiiits, 
of  which  the  patent  paper-mill,  the  power-press,  the  newspapers,  magazines 
and  reviews,  the  reading  clubs  and  circulating  libraries,  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal springs  and  levers,  by  means  of  which  almost  anything,  in  the  shape  of 
a  book,  is  thrown  into  a  sort  of  notoriety,  miscalled  reputation.  The  weakest 
distillation  of  soft  sentiment  from  the  poet's  comer  flows  round  a  larger  circle 
of  admirers  'than  Paradise  Lost,  when  first  ushered  to  the  world  ;  and  the 
most  narootio  infliction  of  the  quarterly  critical  press  {absit  invidia  verbo)  no 
doubt  far  excels  the  JVotmm  Organum  in  the  number  of  its  contemporary 
readers.  But  nothing  is  to  be  inferred,  from  this  state  of  things,  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  learning  and  scholarship  of  the  aj2:e.  All  that  it  proves  is,  that 
with  a  vast  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  — with  an  astonishing  multiplication 
of  the  means  of  education,  and,  as  I  firmly  believe,  with  a  prodigious  growth 
of  true  science,  there  has  sprung  up,  by  natural  association,  a  host  of  triflers 
and  pretenders,  like  a  growth  of  rank  weeds,  with  a  rich  crop,  on  a  fertile  soil. 

But  there  were  surely  always  pretenders  in  science  and  literature,  in  every 
age  of  the  world  ;  nor  must  we  suppose,  because  their  works  and  their  names 
have  perished,  that  they  existed  in  a  smaller  proportion  formerly  than  now. 
Solomon  intimates  a  complaint  of  the  number  of  books  in  his  day,  which  he 
probably  would  not  have  done,  if  they  had  been  all  good  books.  The  sophists 
in  Qreece  were  sworn  pretenders  and  de:ilers  In  wordn,  —  the  most  completely 
organized  body  of  learned  quacks  that  ever  existed.  Bavius  and  Msevius  were 
certainly  not  the  only  worthless  poets  in  Rome  ;  and  from  the  age  of  the  gram- 
marians and  critics  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  through  that  of  the  monkish 
chroniclers  and  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  mystics  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  kingdom  of  learned  dulness  and  empty 
profession  has  been  kept  up,  under  an  unbroken  succession  of  le^iden  or  brazen 
potentates.  If  the  subjects  at  the  present  day  seem  more  numerous  than  for- 
merly, it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  entire  numbers  of  the  read- 
ing and  writing  world  ;  and  because  the  sagacious  hand  of  time  brushes  away 
the  false  pretensions  of  former  days,  leaving  real  talent  and  sound  learning  the 
more  conspicuous  for  standing  alone. 

But,  as  in  elder  days,  notwithstanding  this  unbroken  sway  of  fiilse  lore  and 
vain  philosophy,  the  line  of  the  truly  wise  and  soundly  learned  was  also  pre- 
served entire  ;  as  the  lights  of  the  world. have  in  all  former  ages  successively 
risen,  illuminating  the  deep  darkness,  and  outshining  the  delusive  meteors  ;  so, 
at  the  present  day,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  more  patient  learning, 
true  philosophy,  fruitful  science,  and  various  knowledge,  than  at  any  former 
time.  By  the  side  of  the  hosts  of  superficial,  arrogant,  and  often  unprincipled 
pretenders,  in  every  department,  there  is  a  multitude  innumerable  of  the 
devoted  lovers  of  truth,  whom  no  labor  can  exhaust,  no  obstacles  can  discour- 
age, no  height  of  attainment  dazzle  ;  and  who,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
sucred  and  profane,  moral,  physical,  exact,  and  critical,  have  carried  and  are 
carrying  the  glorious  banner  of  true  science  into  regions  of  investigation 
wholly  unexplored  in  elder  times.  Let  me  not  be  mistaken.  I  mean  not  arro- 
gantly to  detract  from  the  fame  of  the  few  great  masters  of  the  mind,  —  the 
gifted  few,  who,  from  age  to  age,  after  long  centuries  have  intervened,  have 
appeared  \  and  have  risen,  as  aU  are  ready  to  allow,  above  all  rivalry.    After- 
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time  alone  can  pronounoe  whether  this  age  has  prodaoed  minds  worthy  to  be 
classed  in  their  select  circle.     But  this  aside,  —  I  cannot  oomprehend  the  phi- 
losophy by  which  we  assume  as  probable,  nor  do  I  see  the  state  of  facte  by 
which  we  must  admit  as  actually  existing,  an  intelleotoal  degeneracy  at  the 
present  day,  either  in  Europe  or  in  this  country.     I  see  not  why  the  multiplica- 
tion of  popular  guides  to  partial  attainments, — why  the  fiicilities,  that  abound 
for  the  acquisition  of  superficial  scholarship,  should,  in  the  natural  operation 
of  things,  either  diminish  the  number  of  powerful  and  original  minds,  or  sat- 
isfy their  ardent  thirst  for  acquisition,  by  a  limited  progress.    There  is   no 
doubt  that  many  of  these  impi-ovemeots  in  the  methods  of  learning,  —  many 
of  the  aids  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  are  the  product  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  are,  in  their  very  nature,  calculated  to  help  the  early  studies  even  of 
minds  of  the  highest  order.     It  is  a  familiar  anecdote  ot  James  Otb,   that, 
when  he  first  obtained  a  copy  of  Blockstone's  Commentaries,  he  observed  with 
emphasis,  that  if  he  had  possessed  that  book  when  commencing  his  studies  of 
the  law,  it  would  have  saved  him  seven  years*  labor.     Would  those  seven  years 
have  borne  do  fruit  to  a  mind  like  that  of  James  Otis?    Though  the  use  of  ele- 
mentary treatises  of  this  kind  may  have  the  effect  to  make  many  superficial 
jurists,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  no  jurists  at  all,  I  deem  it  mere  popu- 
lar prejudice  to  suppose  that  the  march  of  original  genius  to  the  hdghts  ot 
learning  has  been  impeded  by  the  possession  of  these  modem  facilities  to  aid 
its  progress.    To  maintain  this  seems  to  be  little  else  than  to  condemn  as  worth- 
less the  wisdom  of  the  ages  which  have  gone  before  us.    It  is  surely  absurd  to 
suppose  that  we  can  do  no  more  with  the  assistance  of  our  predecessors,  than 
without  it ;  rhat'the  teachings  of  one  generation,  instead  of  enlightening,  con- 
found and  stupefy  that  which  succeeds  ;  and  that  **  when  we  stand  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  ancestors,  we  cannot  see  so  far  as  from  the  ground.*'    On  the 
contrary,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  happiest  laws  of  intellectual  progress, 
that  the  judicious  labors,  the  profound  reasonings,  the  sublime  discoveries,  the 
generous  sentiments  of  great  intellects,  rapidly  work  their  way  into  the  com- 
mon channel  of  public  opinion,  find  access  to  the  general  mind,  raise  the  uni- 
versal standard  of  attainment,  correct  popular  errors,  promote  arts  of  daily 
application,  and  come  home  at  last  to  the  fireside,  in  the  shape  of  increased 
intelligence,  skill,  comfort  and  virtue  ;  which,  in  their  turn,  by  an  instantane- 
ous reaction,  multiply  the  nun/bers  and  facilitate  the  eff[>rts  of  those  who 
engage  in  the  further  investigation  and  discovery  of  truth.     In  this  way,  a 
constant  circulation,  like  that  of  the  life-blood,  takes  place  in  the  intellectual 
world.    Truth  travels  down  from  the  heights  of  philosophy  to  the  humblest 
walks  ef  life,  and  up  from  the  simplest  perceptions  of  an  awakened  intellect  to 
the  discoveries  which  almost  change  the  fiioe  of  the  world.     At  every  stage  of 
its  progress  it  is  genial,  luminous,  creative.    When  first  struck  out  by  some 
distinguished  and  fi}rtunate  genius,  it  may  address  itself  only  to  a  few  minds 
of  kindred  power.    It  exists  then  only  in  the  highest  forms  of  science ;  it  cor- 
rects former  systems,  and  authorizes  new  generalizations.     Discussion,  contro- 
versy begins  ;  more  truth  is  elicited,  more  errors  explodKl,  more  doubts  cleared 
up,  more  phenomena  drawn  into  the  circle,  unexpected  connections  of  kindred 
sciences  are  traced,  and  in  each  step  of  the  progress,  the  number  rapidly  grows 
of  those  who  are  prepared  to  comprehend  and  carry  on  some  branches  of  the 
investigation,  —  till,  m  the  lapse  of  time,  every  order  of  intellect  has  been  kin- 
dled, from  that  of  the  sublime  discoverer  to  the  practical  machinist ;  and  every 
department  of  knowledge  been  enlarged,  from  the  most  abstruse  and  transcen- 
dental theory  to  the  daily  arts  of  life. 

THE  DISCIPLINE   0?   A   COLLEGE.* 

It  is  earnestly  desired  by  the  Government  and  Faculty  of  the  University,  that 
the  students  may  be  influenced  to  good  conduct  and  diligence  in  study  by 
higher  motives  than  the  fear  of  punishment ;  aud  they  mainly  rely,  for  the  sno- 
eees  of  the  institution  as  a  place  of  liberal  education,  on  moral  and  religious 
principle,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  generous  feelings  which  belong  to  young 
men  engaged  in  honorable  pursuits. 

*  Thif  passage  introduoea  the  chapter  on  "  Diacipllne  **  in  "  The  Statatea  and  Lawa  of  the  Unt 
▼eraitj  at  Cambridge."    1848. 
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MORAL  KDUOATION  AND  INTXLLECTUAL.* 

Bat  moral  education  is  much  too  important  an  object  to  be  left  to  follow  aa 
an  incidental  effect  firom  mere  literary  culture.  It  should  be  deemed  the  dis- 
tinct duty  of  a  place  of  education  to  form  the  young  to  those  habits  and  quidi- 
ties  which  win  regard  and  command  respect, — gentleness  of  deportment,*— 
propriety  of  conduct, — the  moral  courage  **  that  will  make  them  hate  the 
cowardice  of  doing  wrong,"  —  willing  obedience  to  the  laws  of  virtue,  —  and  a 
profbund  reverence  fbr  sacred  things  ;  and  of  these  traits  of  character,  I  know 
of  no  r^iable  foundation  but  sincere  and  fervent  religious  faith,  founded  on 
conviction,  enlightened  by  reason,  and  nourished  by  the  devout  observance  of 
those  means  of  spiritual  improvement  which  Christianity  provides.  In  the 
faithful  performance  of  this  duty,  I  believe  that  a  place  of  education,  whether 
in  Europe  or  America,  renders  at  the  present  day  a  higher  and  more  season- 
able service  to  society,  than  by  anything  that  ends  in  mere  scientific  or  liter- 
ary culture.  The  understanding  in  every  department  of  speculative  or  prac- 
tical knowledge  has  advanced  of  late  years  with  a  vigor  and  success  beyond 
what  the  world  has  witnessed  at  any  other  period  ;  but  I  cannot  suppress  a 
painful  impression  that  this  intellectual  improvement  has  not  exertea,  and  is 
not  exerting,  its  natural  influence  in  purifying  the  moral  character  of  the  age. 
I  cannot  subdue  the  feeling  that  our  modem  Christendom,  with  all  its  profes- 
sions and  in  all  its  communions,  is  sinking  into  a  practical  heathenism,  which 
needs  a  great  work  —  I  had  almost  said  a  new  dispensation — of  reform, 
scarcely  less  than  the  decrepit  paganisms  of  Greece  ana  Rome.  Christians  as 
we  are,  we  worship,  in  America  and  in  Europe,  in  the  city  and  the  field,  on  the 
exchange  and  in  the  senate,  and  must  I  not  add  in  the  academy  and  the  church, 
some  gods  as  bad  as  those  of  the  Pantheon.  In  individual  and  national 
earnestness,  in  true  moral  heroism,  and  in  enlightened  spirituality  unalloyed 
by  mysticism,  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  making,  I  fear,  little  progress  :  but 
rather,  perhaps,  with  all  its  splendid  attainments  in  science  and  art,  is  plung- 
ing deeper  into  the  sordid  worship  of 

"the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  heaven,  fbr  even  in  heaven  his  looks  and  thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 
Th«  riches  of  heaven's  pavement, — trodden  gold,— 
Than  aught  divine  or  holj  else  eoiojtd 
In  vision  beatlfld*' 

It  may  be  feared  that  a  defoctof  this  kind,  if  truly  stated  and  sufficiently  gen- 
eral to  mark  the  character  of  an  age,  will  prove  too  strong  for  any  corrective 
influences  but  those  of  public  calamity,  and  what  are  called,  in  our  expressive 
national  phrase,  '*  the  times  that  try  men*e  souls."  But  I  have  long  thought, 
that  if,  in  d  period  of  prosperity  and  by  gentle  influences,  anything  can  be 
efteted  toward  the  same  end,  the  work  must  be  begun  in  our  seminaries  of  lib- 
eral education,  and  that  they  have  a  duty  to  perform,  in  this  respect,  which  can- 
not be  too  strongly  urged  nor  too  deeply  felt 

How  it  should  be  discharged,  it  would  be  at  once  unseasonable  and  arrogant 
to  endeavor  on  this  occasion  minutely  to  set  forth.  All,  however,  who  hear  me 
will  agree,  —  every  parent,  every  good  citisen,  will  agree,  —  that  the  object 
itself,  the  formation  of  character  on  Christian  principles,  is  that  last  great 
object  of  a  place  of  education,  to  which  all  else  is  subordinate  and  auxiliary. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  intrusted  with  the  control  of  such  an  insti- 
tution to  conduct  it  conscientiously,  as  an  instrument  of  mighty  efficiency  for 
good  or  for  evil.  The  branches  of  study,  the  influences  under  which  th^  are 
pursued,  and  the  whole  discipline  of  the  place,  should  be,  as  flir  as  human  wis- 
dom can  make  them  so,  such  as  are  most  friendly  to  sound  moral  principles, 
and  they  should  be  conducted  by  men  whose  heart  is  in  the  work,  and  whose 
example  teaches  more  and  better  than  their  precept. 

To  all  that  can  be  thus  effected  by  indirect  association  and  influence  should 
be  added  that  kind  and  degree  of  direct  religious  instruction  which  circum- 

*  From  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Everett  at  his  inauguration  as  president  of  the  Univer- 
■ttjr  at  Cambridge,  Tbursday,  April  80, 1846. 
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stances  admit.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  perfbraii- 
anoe  of  this  duty,  in  consequence  of  the  differences  in  doctrinal  opinion  which 
prevail  in  the  community.  It  is  felt  more  or  less  throughout  Christendom.  It 
forms,  at  this  moment,  the  subject  of  the  most  yiolent  controversies  in  France, 
and  constitutes  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  progress  of  popular  education  in 
England.  In  a  countiy,  however,  like  ours,  where  there  is  no  religious  estab- 
lishment, and  consequently  where  no  one  communion  has  a  right  to  claim  any 
preference  for  its  doctrines,  the  difficulty  alluded  to  exists  rather  in  theoiy,  than 
in  the  practical  administration  of  a  place  of  education  by  earnest  men,  bent  not 
on  making  proselytes  to  their  own  doctrinal  views,  but  upon  inculcating  a  sin- 
cere reverence  for  religion.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  and  practicability  of  imparting  instruction  in  the  great  truths 
of  natural  religion,  in  the  principles  of  Christian  ethics,  and  the  evidences  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  under  the  guidance  of  text-books  which  unite  the  con- 
fidence, at  least,  of  all  classes  of  Protestant  Christians  ;  and  if  others  exbt,  or 
can  be  prepared,  to  which  even  this  qualification  need  not  be  made,  they  would 
be  doubly  welcome.  With  this  proviuion  for  direct  instruction  in  those  branch- 
es of  theological  knowledge,  which  are  of  eqaal  concernment  in  all  the  pro- 
fessions and  pursuits  of  life,  our  University  has  ever  enjoined  a  reverent 
attendance  on  the  daily  devotional  exercises,  and  on  the  religious  services  of  the  ^ 
Lord's  day,  either  in  the  chapel  of  the  University,  or  in  such  other  place  of 
Christian  worship  as  may  be  preferred  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  student, 
or  by  himself  if  of  legal  age.  Could  the  means  be  found  (and  this  remark  is 
of  general  application  to  the  churches  and  commuqides  of  professing  Christiana 
throughout  the  world)  to  raise  these  religious  services  above  the  paralysing,  the 
killing  influence  of  routine  and  habit ;  to  give  a'  sense  of  reality  to  the  most 
solemn  acts  in  which  men  can  engage,  but  in  which  they  engage  too  often  as  if 
they  were  the  most  barren  of  forms  ;  to  infuse  life  into  &ose  duties,  which, 
performed  with  life  and  power,  gpve  energy  and  vitality  to  every  other  purpose 
and  act  ;  —  could  this  be  done,  it  would  mark  a  new  era,  not  merely  for  schools 
and  colleges,  but  for  communities  and  nations.  An  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men  would  begin  to  prevail,  under  which,  by  the  divine  blessing,  our  nature, 
refireshed  and  purified,  would  start  up  with  a  truth  and  vigor  of  moral  action, 
as  &r  beyond  the  existing  standard  of  manners  and  principles  as  this  is,  in 
many  respects,  beyond  the  standard  of  heathen  antiquity. 

PBOGRESS  IN  OUR  COLtEGES.* 

Such  was  the  physical  aspect  of  things  within  the  precincts  of  the  Univeraty 
forty-five  years  ago.  Of  the  intellectual  progress  which  has  been  made  within 
the  same  period,  time  would  fiul  me  to  speak  in  fitting  terms.  It  is  a  common 
impression  among  **  outsiders,'*  that  institutions  like  this  are  of  a  stereotyped 
character :  fixed,  rigid,  jealous  of  innovation,  slow  to  adopt  improvements.  I 
leave  other  coll^iate  institutions  in  Europe  and  America  to  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  but  I  aver  for  Harvard,  that,  during  the  last  half  century,  she  is  not 
obnoxious  to  the  charge.  As  long  as  my  experience  goes  back,  she  has  kept 
up  with  the  progress  of  the  age.    Her  growth  in  everything  that  pertains  to  a 

Slace  of  education  has  been  not  less  signal  than  in  those  material  aspects  I 
ave  hastily  sketched.  With  the  exception  of  the  medioal  department,  of  which 
the  germ  existed,  all  the  professional  schools  have  been  added  to  the  Univermty 
since  my  graduation  ;  and  within  the  college  proper  the  means  of  instruction 
have  been  multiplied,  and  the  standard  of  attainment  raised  in  AiU  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  the  country  in  all  other  respects.  When  I  enter^  college, 
four  tutors  and  three  professors  formed  the  academic  corps,  —  men  never  to  be 
mentioned  by  roe  but  with  respect  and  gratitude  ;  but  composing  an  inadequate 
faculty,  compared  with  the  numerous  and  distinguished  body  by  which  instruc- 
tion is  now  dispensed.  There  was  no  instruction  in  any  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages, except  in  French  to  those  who  chose  to  pay  for  it.  The  professors  were 
those  of  divinity,  mathematics,  and  Hebrew  ;  and  this  venerable  language  was, 

*  From  an  address  delivered  at  the  dinner-table  on  the  2Sd  of  J0I7, 1852,  being  the  aonaal 
celebraUon  of  the  alumni  of  Harvard  College.  From  this  address  we  have  extiBCted  above  the 
passage  we  have  called  **  Fifty  Tears  Ago.** 
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I  think,  required  to  be  studied  by  erery  student,  whateTer  bis  destination  in 
life.  A  classmate  of  mine  used  to  boast  that  he  bciat  us  all  in  this  department, 
though  I  belioTe  it  sometimes  happened  to  him  to  get  hold  of  the  wrong  line 
in  the  Latin  translation  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  in  the  Hebrew  psalter,  and 
so  make  a  misfit  all  the  way  down.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assure  our  younger 
brethren,  that  they  enjoy  &r  greater  advantages  in  the  means  and  enoourage- 
ments  to  improvement,  and,  more  important  than  any  other,  a  far  higher 
standard  of  excellenoe,  than  were  ever  enjoyed  by  their  fathers.  And  this  in 
every  department  of  knowledge  ; — in  the  study  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
l&nguages,  in  exact  science,  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  in  ethics,  and  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind.  So  fkr  fh>m  resisting  innovation,  if  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  extremes  in  either  direction,  it  has  been  in  too  great  a  readiness  to 
change. 

I  do  not  certainly  deny  that  in  this  University,  as  in  every  other  which  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  place  of  high  education,  there  is  a  principle  of  stability  as 
well  as  a  principle  of  movement.  There  ought  to  be  :  the  conservative  element 
is  as  important  in  our  natures  and  in  all  our  relations  as  a  progressive  element. 
A  wise,  practical  philosophy  combines  the  two.  Their  union  la  a  primordial 
law  of  the  universe.  The  force  which  draws  the  planets  downward  to  the  sun  is 
as  important  in  the  system  as  that  which  impels  them  in  the  opposite  direction  , 
nay,  it  contributes  as  much  to  their  onward  movement  along  the  eternal  path- 
ways of  the  sky.  The  harmonious  adjustment  of  the  struggling  principles  pre- 
serves the  sacred  equilibrium  of  the  universe.  In  an  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  their  attention  must  of  necessity  be  directed  rather  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  already  recorded,  than  to  the  extension  of  its  lim- 
its ;  and  under  all  circumstances  (except  as  far  as  mere  chance  is  concerned), 
the  first  step  toward  the  discovery  of  new  truth  is  thoroughly  to  master  what  is 
already  known. 

For  this  reason,  in  a  place  of  liberal  education,  those  demonstrated  principles 
of  science  which  were  true  when  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together,  and  will 
be  true  when  the  heaven  has  departed  as  a  scroll ;  those  Uws  of  organic  and 
animated  nature  which  laid  down  the  lowest  pavements  of  the  everlasting  hills, 
and  gave  form  and  sense  to  the  perished  myriads  which  inhabited  them,  —  mon- 
sters that  have,  as  it  were,  been  recalled  to  life  by  the  Orator  of  the  day  ;  those 
creations  of  the  cultivated  intellect  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  the  shock 
of  wars,  the  vicissitude  of  races  ;  that  immortal  Iliad  which  charmed  the  young 
civilisation  of  Greece ;  the  wondrous  strains  of  the  tragic  trio  of  Athens  ; 
those  glorious  oratorical  thunders  which  have  been  so  worthily  described  to-day  ; 
the  eloquence,  the  poetry  ;  that  divine  ^oeid,  which  satisfied  the  polished  cul- 
ture of  Rome,  and  which  with  the  literature  of  Greece  has  stood  the  fiistidious 
test  of  modern  criticism  ;  above  all,  those  great  moral  sentiments  which  bind 
the  rational  universe  Arom  the  throne  of  God  to  the  lowest  intelligence  which 
kneels  at  his  footstool  ;  —  I  say  these  great  fundamental  ideas,  conceptions,  and 
laws,  and  the  scientific  and  literary  forms  in  which  they  have  been  clothed  and 
enunciated  from  the  days  of  Homer,  Plato,  and  Euclid,  to  those  of  Shakspeare, 
Bacon,  and  Newton,  and  other  kindred  minds  of  ancient  and  modem  time?, 
ought,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  to  find  a  home  and  an  altar  in  a  place  of 
liberal  education.  Woe  to  the  man,  and  woe  to  the  college,  and  woe  to  the 
country,  that  seeks  to  break  up  this  great  intellectual  community  of  our  race  ; 
to  cut  asunder  all  these  grand  moral  traditions  ;  and  to  launch  the  individual 
man  or  the  individual  generation  upon  an  ocean  of  vague  and  sceptical  specu- 
lation, without  looking  to  the  recorded  wisdom  of  the  past  for  compass,  chart, 
or  pilot 

Heaven  knows  I  am  no  enemy  to  progress.  In  my  humble  measure  I  have 
longed  for  it,  and  toiled  for  it  ;  in  reference  to  some  deep  questions,  I  have 
wept  and  prayed  ibr  it ;  but  let  it  really  be  progress.  Movement  is  not  necessa- 
rily progress  ;  it  may  be  sideways  or  backward.  I  doubt  that  progress 
which  denies  that  the  ages  before  us  have  achieved  anything  worth  preserving. 
I  believe  in  both  parts  of  the  apostolic  rule,  —  Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good.  True  progress  is  thoughtful,  hopeful,  serene,  religious, 
and  upward.  To  the  yonthftil  mind  especially,  an  entirely  unsuggested  and 
original  course  is  an  arrogant  delusion.  No  such  thing  is  possible.  It  will 
lean  oa  some  support  and  ibllow  some  guide  ;  and  the  alternative  is  that  of  thd 
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truths  which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  of  which  a  gfeat  and  liberal  seat 
of  learning  should  be  the  intelligent  expositor  ;  and  the  doubtful  neologisms  of 
the  day,  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  are  superseded  by  the  equally  doubtfiil 
neologisms  of  to-morrow.  That  navigator  is  best  fitted  to  discover  new  worlds, 
whether  of  matter  or  of  mind,  who,  like  Columbus,  has  learned  from  the  elder 
pilots  the  depths  and  shallows,  the  islands  and  the  continents,  of  the  known 
seas.  He  may  launch  boldly  forth  ;  and  if  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  a  port 
of  refuge,  he  will  take  care  to  cast  anchor  in  terra  Jirma,  and  not  in  the  *'  scaly 
rind  '*  of  some  uncouth  sea-monster,  where  the  best  ground-tackle  will  stand 
him  in  little  stead. 

THE  GENEROUS  STUDIES.* 

Before  inquiring  whether  this  impression  is  well-founded,  or  attempting  to 
meet  the  reproach  which  is  implied  in  it,  let  me  say  a  few  words,  if  I  dare  do 
so  in  this  utilitarian  age,  ibr  the  noble  inutility  of  generous  studies  :  rather  let 
me  call  it  for  the  inetlable  beauty,  dignity,  loveliness,  and  priceless  worth  of  the 
mediUitions  and  exercises  of  the  thoughti\il,  well-instructed  mind,  soaring  on 
the  wings  of  its  conscious,  —  nay,  better,  of  its  unconscious  powers  and  suscept- 
ibilitiei),  far  above  the  region  of  utilitarian  appliances,  to  the  highest  heaven 
of  thought,  imagination,  and  taste.  I  am  not  so  preposterous  as  to  disparage 
utility,  properly  understood  and  pursued,  but  it  is  in  its  ordinary  acceptation 
the  handmaid  of  imperfection  and  frailty,  and  carries  with  it  a  greasy  feel  of 
selfishness,  —  a  brassy  taste  of  self.  It  implies  wants  to  be  relieved  and  defects 
to  be  supplied  ;  hunger  to  be  fed,  nakedness  to  be  clothed,  and  sheltered,  and 
warmed  ;  and  the  dependent  weakness  of  a  feeble  and  suffering  nature  to  be 
armed  against  the  thousand  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  And  so  with  immense 
toil,  —  evil  at  once  and  remedy,  —  intense  labor  to  obviate  the  neoessity  of  la- 
boring, —  incessant  care  to  gain  relief  fh>m  care,  —  a  killing  strain  upon  the 
faculties  to  procure  repose  of  mind,  —  it  plies  the  axe  in  the  primeval  forest, 
ploughs,  and  plants,  and  reaps  the  field,  bridges  the  river,  navigates  the  ocean, 
unlocks  the  gates  of  mountain  chains,  explores  with  groaning  enginery  the 
Tartarean  depth  of  mines  ;  drags  up  spouting  Leviathan  from  the  abyss  ;  lifts 
from  the  earth,  to  warm  and  lights  our  dwellings,  great  black  clods,  into  which 
forests  of  an  elder  world  have  been  crushed  and  condensed  ;  imprisons  the  mu- 
tinous force  of  steam  in  iron  cells,  there  to  work  the  bidding  of  its  master  ; 
turns  brawling  rivers  upon  the  wheels  of  industry  ;  smelts  the  ore  ;  poises  the 
trip-hammer  ;  forges  the  anchor  ;  tempers  the  watch-spring ;  tips  the  gold  pen 
with  a  spark  of  iridium  ;  touches  the  needle  with  magnetic  litb  ;  stamps  thought 
upon  paper  ;  delineates  the  human  face  by  the  solar  ray  ;  packs  up  the  ship's 
longitude  in  a  watch-case  ;  balances  the  steerage  of  tall  navies  on  the  gimbals 
of  the  compass-box  ;  and  transmits  intelligence  by  the  electric  spark  from  con- 
tinent to  continent,  beneath  the  ocean's  b^.  All  this  is  the  work  of  mind  in- 
deed ;  but  of  mind  dealing  with  material  forces  and  elements,  to  supply  the 
wants  and  avert  the  sufferings  of  our  physical  nature  ;  often,  in  the  individual 
cose,  at  the  cost  of  greater  hardships  than  it  relieves.  Man  prays  to  Heaven  for 
his  daily  bread.  Heaven  showers  down  no  manna  upon  the  waste,  but  teaches, 
through  the  inventive  Acuities,  those  bread-giving  arts,  and  clothes  the  land 
with  plenty. 

But,  0,  my  friends,  there  is  that  in  the  capacities  of  our  minds  which  is 
more  than  useful,  and  which  deals  with  higher  elements  than  those  of  mi^ 
terial  well  being.    It  is  not  appointed  to  man  to  live  by  bread  alone,  and 

"  The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  riie, 
Doth  ask  a  drink  divine.'- 

There  are  facts  in  this  great  and  wondrous  universe,  which  it  is  delightftil  to 
trace,  though  we  cannot  as  yet  discern  their  relations  to  the  service  of  man. 
There  are  truths  and  groups  of  truths,  which  seem  to  bind  all  creations,  —  the 
3ower  of  the  field,  the  stars  of  the  sky,  and  the  marvellous  Arame  of  man.  in 
bonds  of  strange  analogy,  —  of  which  it  lifts  the  soul  from  earth  to  heaven  to 

*  From  an  oration  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  Washington  University,  Bt  Louis,  llo., 
April  23, 1869. 
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e%tch  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  golden  thread  woven  in  the  great  loom  of  ProTidenoe 
through  the  mystic  tissue  of  the  Universe.  Immeasurably  above  all  the  delights 
of  sense  is  the  serene  rapture  of  meditation,  the  calm  ecstasies  of  pure  thought, 
sounding  the  depths  of  its  own  consciousness,  and  ruling  all  else  which  is  sub- 
ject to  man,  in  the  heaven  above  and  the  earth  beneath,  with  the  soveraign 
mastery  of  mind.  Unspeakable  are  the  attractions  of  patient,  enthusiastic 
science,  now  following  the  traces  of  creative  wisdom  along  the  minutest  fibres 
of  microscopic  life,  and  now  clinging  to  the  folds  of  the  streaming  robe  of  Om- 
nipotence, as  it  floats  over  the  transcendent  galaxies  of  the  highest  heavens. 
Calm  and  pure  the  satisfactions  of  the  scholar,  who,  aloof  from  the  competi- 
tions and  the  prizes,  the  mean  jealousies,  the  hollow  pretences,  the  brutal 
vilifyings,  the  base  intrigues,  the  measureless  corruptions  of  public  life,  holds 
converse  in  his  inoffensive  seclusion  with  the  unenvious  wise  and  gifted  of  every 
country  and  every  age.  Exquisite  the  enjoyments  of  a  refined  taste,  keenly 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  sight  and  sound  ;  to  the  fair  creations  which  rival  na- 
ture on  the  glowing  canvas,  or  which  start  from  the  quarried  marble,  clothed 
with  Ibrm  and  grace,  beneath  the  sculptor's  hand.  Sweet  the  entrancement  of 
music,  as  it  breathes  in  vocal  melodies  from  tuneful  lips  ;  or  cries  with  almost 
human  pathos  from  the  ohorded  viol  ;  or  stirs  the  blooa  in  the  inmost  chambers 
of  the  heart  with  the  voice  of  the  crashing  trumpet ;  or  rises,  and  swells,  and 
rolls,  soft  or  loud,  in  full  diapason,  along  the  quivering  arches  of  some  grand 
cathedral,  heaving  and  mounting  in  one  overflowing  tide  of  harmony  from  all  the 
full-mouthed  stops  of  the  pealing  organ  far  up  to  the  resounding  dome,  and 
bathing  in  rich  floods  of  music  the  resplendent  forms  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
whose  purple  robes  and  golden  halos  blaie  from  the  storied  windows  on  high.  And 
nobler,  purer,  higher  than  the  inarticulate  voice  of  chord,  or  reed,  or  flute,  or 
sounding  key,  the  articulate  voice  of  poetry  ;  the  music  of  the  genius,  the 
fiwcy,  the  heart  ;  the  nearest  approach  of  the  human  fiioulties  to  raptures  more 
than  human  ;  the  earthly  transfiguration  of  wisdom  into  prophecy,  of  genius 
into  inspiration,  of  nature  into  the  supernatural,  of  the  letter  which  killeth 
into  the  spirit  which  maketh  alive  ;  the  brightest  vision  which  mortal  eye  can 
catch  of  harmonies  and  relations  beyond  the  pale  of  sense  ;  the  noblest  con- 
quest of  humanity  over  time  and  fortune  ;  mysterious  quintessence  of  our 
intellectual  being  ;  the  golden  casket  in  which  memory  locks  up  her  choicest 
treasures ;  the  eternal  column  on  which  Fame  records  her  brightest  and  dearest 
names. 

THE   HOMERIC   CONTROTERST. 

• 

[From  an  old  college  pamphlet,  containing  the  bare  syllabus  put 
into  the  hands  of  students,  as  a  skeleton  of  Mr.  Everett's  Lectures 
when  Greek  professor,  we  copy  the  following  passage  on  the  Homeric 
Controversy.  This  discussion  was  then  young.  The  copy  of  the 
**  Syllabus  "  from  which  we  quote  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  unique. 
We  suppose  that  many  of  our  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  how 
such  questions  were  presented  in  one  of  our  universities  nearly  forty 
yeai-s  ago.  And  we  venture  to  ask  whether  in  many  of  them  they  are 
more  carefully  presented  now  ?] 

1.  In  ancient  times  the  opinion  entertained  of  Homer  was  unanimous.  He 
was  regarded  as  the  first  and  greatest,  not  only  of  poets,  but  of  authors,  and 
the  judgments  formed  of  his  merits  are  well  comprised  in  the  following  language 
of  Velleius  Paterculus  :  Clarissimum  deinde  Homeri  illuxit  ingenium,  sine  ex- 
emplo  maximum  ;  qui  magnitudine  operum  et  fulgore  carminum  solus  appellari 
poeta  meruit:  in  quo  hoc  maximum  est,  quod  neque  ante  ilium  quern  ille  imi- 
taretur,  neque  post  ilium  qui  eum  imitari  possit,  inventus  est.  Veil.  Paterec. 
lib.  i.  An  account  of  the  judgments  of  the  ancients,  particularly  of  the  Ro- 
mans, of  Homer  may  be  found  in  Welstenii  dissertatioue  iuaugurali  de  fatia 
scriptorum  llomeri  per  omnia  smcula. 
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2.  The  exceptions  taken  by  Zoilos  and  his  followers  to  the  poems  of  Homer 
did  not  partake  at  all  of  the  nature  of  the  queetions  moved  by  modern  criti- 
cism,  but  consisted  of  small  cavils  at  the  probability  of  events,  the  truth  of 
facts,  the  propriety  of  manners,  and  the  choice  of  words.  [On  the  subject 
of  Zoilus,  see  Fabric.  Bib.  Gra)C,  Harlesii,  L  p.  659,  de  vituperatoribuB 
Homeri.] 

8.  The  only  questions  moved  in  antiquity,  which  resemble  those  discussed  hj 
modern  critics,  are  such  as  these  :  whether  the  last  books  of  the  Odyssey  were 
authentic,  and  whether  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  composed  by  the  same  au- 
thor. It  was  the  opinion  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  Aristarchud,  tfaac 
the  Odyssey  ought  to  come  to  a  close  at  V^,  2%.  This  £ifcct  is  mentioned  by 
Kustathius,  in  his  Scholium  on  this  line.  [Ct  Heynii  Iliad,  viii.  p.  765,  and 
Seneca  de  brevitat  vitSB,  Op.  p.  224,  ed.  Lipsii.] 

4.  The  first  doubts  of  a  higher  nature,  with  reg^ard  to  the  character  of  Ho- 
mer's poems,  were  expressed  by  Perrault,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
Parallele  dcs  Anciens  et  des  Modernes,  who  thus  states  his  opinion  : 

**  Le  Chevalier,  Comment  done  7  Ces  critiques  oroyent-ils  que  ces  grands 
poemes  se  8(»nt  fiiita  tout  seuls  T 

**  L*Abbi,  Non  ;  mais  ils  disent  que  Tlliade  et  TOdyss^e  ne  sent  autre  choee 
qu*un  amiis,  qu'uue  collection  de  plusieurs  petits  poemes  de  divers  auteurs, 
qu*on  a  joints  ensemble.  Voici  comment  ils  s'expliquent.  lis  disent  que  dans 
le  temps  on  Ton  pretend  que  oe  grand  poele  a  vecu,  Thistoiredu  siege  de  Troye 
etoit  un  sujet  qui  occupoit  tons  les  poetes  ;  que  tons  les  ana  il  paroissoit  viogt 
ou  trente  petit«  poemes  sur  cette  matiere  ;  et  qu^on  donnoit  le  prix  a  celui  qui 
I'avoit  le  mieux  traitee.  lis  ajontent  qu*il  s^est  trouve  des  hommes  daus  la 
suite,  qui  ont  pris  plalsir  a  joindre  ensemble  les  meilleures  de  ces  pieces,  qui 
leur  ont  donne  Tordre  et  Tarrangement  ou  nous  les  voyons,  et  qui  en  ont  forme 
rniade  et  TOdyssee."  [Parallele  des  Anc.  et  des  Mod.  ii.  p.  23,  24»  Amsterd« 
1698.] 

5.  An  opinion,  in  some  degree  similar,  though  by  no  means  the  same,  was 
expressed  by  Dr.  Bentley  in  £ngland,  in  his  reply  to  *'  Collins'  discourse  of 
free  thinking."  He  there  says,  "  Take  my  word  for  it,  poor  Homer,  in  those 
circumstances  and  early  times,  had  never  such  aspiring  thoughts.  He  wrote  a 
sequel  of  songs  or  rhapsodies,  to  be  sung  by  himself  for  small  earnings  and 
good  cheer  at  festivals,  and  other  days  cf  merriment ;  the  llias  he  made  iur  the 
men,  and  the  Odyssei's  fur  the  other  sex.  These  loose  songs  were  not  collected 
together  in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem,  till  Pisistratus'  time,  about  5C)0  years 
after  ;  nor  is  there  one  word  in  Homer  that  presages  or  promises  immortality  to 
his  work,  as  we  find  there  is  in  the  later  poets,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Lucan, 
and  Statius.*'  [Remarks  upon  a  late  discourse  of  free  thinking,  by  Phileuthe- 
rus  Lipsiensis,  8th  ed.  p.  26.]  The  doctrine  here  taught,  notwithstanding  its 
partial  resemblance  to  that  of  Perrault,  will  appear  on  examination  to  be  easen- 
tially  different 

6.  These  opinions  seem  to  have  attracted  no  general  notice,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  continent,  so  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Ricci,  the 
author  of  the  Dissertationes  Homericte,  makes  use  of  the  following  language : 
**  At  enim  Iliadem  et  Odysseam,  in  quibus  auctor  human!  ingenii  fines  prseter- 
gressus  esse  videtur,  qumque  universum  sapientiss  oceanum  jure  optimo  appeU 
laveris,  ab  Homer o  condiia  esse  nemo  unquam  dubilavU,*'  [Riccii  disaercaU 
Homer icsB,  ed.  Borne,  p.  16.] 

7.  So  far  from  having  affected  the  reputation  of  Homer's  poems,  they  were 
more  than  ever  regarded,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  :  an  increased  attention  having  been  drawn  to  them  by 
the  Inquiry  into  the  life  and  writings  of  Homer,  pubUshed  anonymously  in 
1785,  by  Thomas  Black  wall,  who  h>id  been  a  professor  of  Qreek  at  Aberdeen, 
and  still  more  by  Robert  Wood's  essay  on  the  original  genius  of  Homer,  pub- 
lished in  London,  1770.  This  work  was  received  with  great  applause,  particu- 
larly in  Germany,  and  the  review  of  it  by  Heyne  begins  with  the  flattering 
r«mark,  **  We  ha>e  hitherto  met  with  no  nuthor  who  has  penetrated  so  deeply 
into  the  sp-.rit  of  Homer.''  [See  the  preface  to  the  German  translation  of 
Wood's  KaHMy.  p.  fi.] 

8.  Thoufjfli  Wood's  wovk  had  the  effi*ct  of  heightening  the  rrapect  in  which 
Houicr  Wub  held,  iin  oplniou,  which  he  si-ems  to  ha\e  Ur«u  ihe  tiiet  distinctly  lu 
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eiprcM,  tbat  the  poems  of  Homer  could  not  have  been  committed  to  writing, 
became  in  the  sequel  the  stronghold  of  those  who  called  in  question  the  poet's 
authenticity.     [Cf.  Wolfii  Prolegom.  p.  xi.] 

9.  The  appearance  of  Wood's  work  in  a  German  translation  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  study  of  the  poet  in  that  country,  in  which  Heyne  at  that  time  sustained 
the  reputation  of  the  first  Hellenist,  and  Wolf  was  fast  acquiring  that  of  being 
his  rival.  These  two  critics  began  each  to  make  preparations  for  an  edition  of 
Homer  ;  toward  which  undertaking  the  edition  of  Homer  by  Villoison,  pub- 
lished in  1789,  from  the  famous  Venetian  MSS.  of  which  the  scholia  were  then 
Ibr  the  fiist  time  gpven  to  the  world,  furnished  the  amplest  and  most  valuable 
materials.  Five  years  after  the  appearance  of  Villoison 's  Homer,  came  out 
Wolf's  edition  of  the  Hiad,  with  the  first  volume  of  his  Prolegomena,  which  has 
never  been  followed  by  a  second. 

['Oftilifov  *JXtUg  ovv  Totg  axollotg.     Homeri  Ilias,  ad  veteris  codicis  Veneti 
fidem  recensita.    Scholia  in  earn  antiquissima  ex  eodem  codice  aliisque  nunc 
primum  edidit  cum  asteriscis,  obeliscis,  aliisque  signis  criticis.    Jo.  Baptista 
Caspar  d' Ansae  de  Villoison,  1778,  Venet.  fol. 
Homeri  Opera  Omnia  ex  Recensione  Frid.  Aug.  Wolfii,  tomus  Prior. 
Prolegomena  ad  Homerum,  sive  de  Operum  Homericorum  prisca  et  genuina 
ibrma  variisque  mutationibus  et  probabili  rations  emendandi.     Scripsit 
Frid.  Aug.  Wolfius.  Volumen  i.  Halis  Saxonum,  1795,  8vo.] 

10.  The  fundamental  proposition  sustained  in  these  Prolegomena  is  "  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  not  the  production  of  Homer  or  of  any  other  single 
author,  but  a  collection  of  rhapsodies  composed  at  different  times  and  by  different 
persons,  and  subsequently  and  gradually  wrought  up  into  the  form  in  which 
they  now  exist." 

11.  The  period,  at  which  this  work  appeared,  was  well  adapted  for  a  prop- 
osition like  this.  The  Itemed  were  prepared  for  a  favorable  reception  of  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  popularity  of  the  doctrines,  which  had  been  already  prop- 
agated by  Eichhom  and  his  followers,  relative  to  the  origin  and  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch.  [Cf.  Fichhom's  Urgeschichte  in  his  ftepertorium,  Th.  v.  and 
his  Einleitung  ins  Alte  Testament,  Th.  i.] 

12.  Notwithstanding  this  favorable  circumstance,  however,  the  doctrine  of 
Wolf  was  not  embrac^  with  undue  alacrity.  As  he  evidently  announces  it 
with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  himself,  the  public  seem  to  have  regarded  it  with 
still  greater  timidity.  Rhuukenius  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  fragment  of  a 
letter  published  by  Wolf  himself,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  *'  Iterum  et  accu- 
ratius  pervolventi  mihi  —  accidit  idem  quod  illi  apud  Ciceronem  Platonis 
Phflsdonem  legenti  ;  dum  lego  axsentior  ;  cum  posui  librum  omnis  ilia  cmsentio 
elabiiur."  Briefe  an  Herrn  Hofrath  Heyne  von  Professor  Wolf.  [Berlin,  17'J7, 
p.  16] 

18.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1795,  appeared  in  the  Gottingen  Journal  a 
review  of  Wolfs  Prolegomena  by  Heyne.  This  review  is  not  wanting  in  com- 
pliments to  Wolfs  learning  and  ingenuity,  but  contains,  on  the  whole,  a  dis- 
paraging view  of  his  work.  The  suggestion  most  offensive  to  Wolf  was,  that 
Heyne  himsi*lf  had  always  taught  the  same  general  doctrines,  with  regard  to 
the  Homeric  poems,  as  those  which  are  announced  in  the  Prolegomena  of 
Wolf.  This  insinuation  drew  from  the  latter  an  angry  reply,  coutiiined  in  the 
work  quoted  at  the  close  of  §12.  To  this  reply,  which  ran  much  into  personali- 
ties, Heyne  returned  no  answer. 

14.   The  contest  between  Wolf  and  Heyne  was  therefore  as  to  the  merit  of 
priority,  in  denying  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Homeric  poems.     It  is  com 
monly  but  erroneously  supposed  that,  while  Wolf  denied  their  authenticity, 
Heyne  defended  it.     Villers  has  fallen  into  this  error.     [Coup  d'oeil  sur  Tetat 
actuel  de  la  litterature  ancienne  et  de  I'histoire  en  Allemagne,  1800,  p.  27.] 

16.  The  turn  which  the  controversy  thus  took  had  a  powerful  effect  in  de- 
ciding the  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  new  theory.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  majority  of  scholars  should  hesitate  in  deciding  for  a  doctrine,  which 
they  saw  thus  claimed  as  their  own  disccvery  by  the  rival  chiefs  of  the  pro 
ftesion.  Among  the  first  to  express  his  assent  to  it  was  Ilgen.  See  an  inge- 
nious and  elaborate  illustration  of  Wolfs  theory,  in  the  hymni  Homerici  cum 
reliquifl  carminibus  minoribus  Homero  tribui  solitis  et  Batrachomyomachia  a 
C.  D  ligen,  1796,  Introd.  p.  ix^  et  seq. 
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The  only  considerable  attempt  to  oontrovert  the  doctrine  of  Wolf  is  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  following  work,  Die  £rfindung  der  Buchstabenachrift 
ihr  Zustand  und  fruhester  Gebrauch  in  Altertfaum,  mit  Hiubicht  auf  die 
neuesten  Uotersuchungen  uber  den  Homer  Ton  J.  Leonhard  Hug,  Ulm,  4to.  1801. 

16.  In  1802,  appeared  simultaneously  at  London  aud  Leipzig  the  long  ex- 
pected edition  of  the  Iliad  by  Ueyne.,  In  the  exoui-suses,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  volume,  he  deliberately  advances  the  opinion  that  the  Iliad  and  Odfssey 
were  composed  in  the  manner  taught  by  Wolt  This  edition  of  the  Iliad  was 
made,  during  the  whole  of  the  season  in  which  it  appeared,  the  subject  of  a 
very  learned,  but  at  the  same  time  most  severe  .and  unfriendly  critique,  in  the 
literary  journal  of  Jena  ;  in  the  composition  of  which  Wolf  is  supposed  to  have 
been  concerned. 

17.  Wolffs  theory  was  attacked  in  France  by  M.  St.  Croix  in  a  pamphlet 
called  Refutation  d'un  paradoxe  litteraire  ;  and  in  the  Histoire  d'Homere  of 
M.  Delisle  de  Sales.     [See  Villers  in  the  work  and  place  already  quoted.] 

18.  In  England,  Wolfs  edition  and  Prolegomena  were  favorably  noticed,  at 
the  time  of  their  appearance,  in  the  Critical  and  Monthly  Reviews  ;  though 
the  authors  of  these  notices  do  not  appear  to  have  perceived  the  drift  of  his 
argument,  or  to  have  observed  that  he  was  proposing  a  new  and  important 
theory  with  regard  to  the  Homeric  poems. 

19.  Such  is  the  history  of  this  controver^.  The  following  is  a  brief  analy- 
sis of  the  controversy  itself.  •        •        •        •        • 

EDUCATION   AND   CIVILIZATION.* 

Here  they  had  lived  and  possessed  the  land  from  time  immemorial.    We  call 
them  Aborigines  as  the  Athenians  called  themselves  AtUocthones.    We  know 
nothing  older.     We  cannq^  go  beyond  them  in  the  history  of  our  continent,  nor 
assign  any  date  to  their  occupation  of  it.     But  all  their  traditions,  the  size  of 
the  enormous  trees  which  have  grown  upon  the  mounds  erected  by  them,  their 
physiological  peculiarities,  the  highly  artificial  structure  of  their  languages, 
which,  without  being  sentimentally  expressive,  are  grammatically  complicated, 
and  the  silence  of  general  history  as  to  their  immigration  to  America,  all  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  red  races  have  been  in  possession  of  this  continent  as 
long  as  tlie  white  races  have  been  in  possession  of  Europe.    Yet,  ibr  want  of 
intellectual  culture,  for  want  of  those  instruments  and  means  by  which  it  is 
perpetuated  and  diJQTused,  for  want  of  the  alphabet,  the  arts  of  wriUng,  of 
reading,  and  printing  (whether  this  be  regarded  as  cause  or  eflfect),  in  a  woi'd, 
for  want  of  that  which  our  schools  spread  throughout  the  community,  and  hand 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  no  great  progress  was  made  in  mental  im- 
provement by  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Nurth  America.     It  is  scarcely  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that,  from  thdr  first  appearance  in  this  continent  to  the  date 
of  the  landing  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth, — a  period  which  I  take  to  be 
fully  as  long  as  that  which  has  elaps^  since  the  landing  of  the  first  Egyptian 
or  Phoenician  colonists  in  Greece,  —  not  one  ettiectual  step  had  been  taken  by 
the  northern  tribes  towards  the  rational  enjoyment  of  the  great  heritage  which 
Providence  had  placed  in  their  hands.     Nothing,  comparatively,  had  been  done 
by  them  to  subdue  the  wilderness,  to  open  the  soil  to  the  sun,  to  substitute  the 
bi*oad  expanse  of  corn-fields  and  gardens  which  surrounds  us,  for  the  dismal, 
unfertile  waste  ;  and  stUl  less,  if  possible,  for  the  higher  arts  of  life.     I  do  not 
now  refer  to  the  semi-civilization  of  the  Aztecs,  if  it  maybe  so  called,  which,  if 
carefully  weighed,  famishes  no  qualification  to  these  remarks.    What  miracles 
of  beneficence  might  have  been  wrought  by  an  overruling  Providence,  in  com- 
ing times,  to  guide  the  red  man  on  the  path  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  prog- 
ress, it  would  be  as  presumptuous  as  unavailing  to  conjecture  ;  but  up  to  the 
time  of  the  European  colonization,  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  in  all  America 
now  occupied  by  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces,  not  even  a  oom- 
mencement  of  civilization,  as  we  understand  it,  had  been  made  by  the  native 
tribes. 

But  a  foreign  race,  with  the  Bible  and  the  spoUing-book  in  their  hands,  — 
the  manuals  of  divine  and  human  learning,  —  makes  its  appearance  on  these 
shores,  and  a  marvellous  change  at  once  ^gins.    Few  they  were  and  feeble  ; 

*  From  a  ipeeGh  at  the  Cambridge  High  School,  Aog.  7, 1862. 
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ihej  sowed  in  weakness,  bat  they  soon  raised  in  power.  Vastly  outnumbered 
they  were  by  the  native  races,  and  surpassed  by  them  in  most  of  the  elements 
of  physical  strength  ;  but  the  arts  of  cuUiTated  life  gave  them  an  early  foot- 
hold, and  before  long  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  soil.  Deeds  of  violence 
and  oppression  no  doubt  accompanied  the  change,  which  humanity  deplores 
and  justice  execrates.  That  I  am  in  no  degree  insensible  to  their  atrocity,  I  need 
not  say  after  one  of  the  declamations  to  which  you  have  listened  this  morning.* 
But  there  were  deeds  of  violence  and  cruelty  on  both  sides,  and  unless  we 
adopt  the  wild  and  extravagant  idea,  that  Providence  never  intended  the  Amer- 
ican continent  for  the  abode  of  a  civilixed  race  of  European  origin,  we  must  set 
down  the  deplorable  acts  to  which  I  have  alluded  to  the  account  of  human 
frailty  ;  taking  care,  while  we  justly  rebuke  our  ancestors  for  the  wrongs  which 
they  committed,  and  which  were  incidental  to  their  age,  and  their  unenlightened 
views  of  social  duty,  that  we  do  not  ourselves  countenance  wrongs  of  equal 
magnitude  that  beset  and  stain  our  own  more  fiivored  times. 

But  my  present  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  this  great  and  painftil  topic.  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  you  the  wonderftil  effect  produced  in  a  oouple  of  centuries, 
through  the  action  direct  or  indirect  of  cultivated  mind,  as  a  peculiar  reason 
why  the  people  of  America  should  cherish  that  system  of  popular  education  by 
which  this  culture  is  universally  diffused  and  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation.  What  words  can  do  justice  to  the  translbrmation  !  How  much  of 
the  native  forest,  with  the  ferocious  animals  that  filled  it,  has  disappeared ; 
what  hundreds  and  thousands  of  villages  have  been  scattered  through  the  land  ; 
what  a  network  of  roads,  and  canals,  and  railways,  has  been  thrown  over  its 
surface,  penetrating  its  farthest  recesses,  now  climbing  the  fiices  of  steep 
hills,  now  bridging  pathless  swamps,  now  coquetting  with  sinuous  streams  ; 
what  forests  of  masts  have  been  transferred  from  the  mountain  side  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  thence  to  be  wafted  to  the  remotest  haunts  of  commeroe  ; 
what  crowded  cities  have  been  built,  filled  with  the  accumulated  bounties  of 
nature,  products  of  art,  and  creations  of  mind  ;  what  institutions  for  objects  of 
education,  philanthropy,  public  spirit,  and  religion,  all  called  into  being  within 
two  hundred  years  in  what  had  been  for  uncounted  ages  an  untrodden  wilder- 
ness, and  all  by  the  application  of  those  elements  of  mental  culture,  which  are 
imparted  in  our  public  schools  to  each  successive  generation  !  With  this  great 
fact  woven  into  and  running  through  their  whole  history,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  American  people  have  ever  regarded  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
support  of  the  schools  as  of  paramount  importance  T 

WHAT  18  POPULAR  EDUCATION?! 

But,  sir,  we  are  stiU  told  —  and  this  objection  in  some  form  or  other  meets 
us  at  every  turn  —  that  common-school  education  is  a  popular  interest,  and 
college  education  is  not ;  and  that  fbr  this  reason  the  State  is  bound  to  take 
care  of  the  one,  and  not  of  the  other.  Now  I  shaU  not  put  myself  in  the  false 
and  invidious  position  of  contrasting  them  ;  there  is  no  contrast  between  them, 
—  no  incompatibility  of  the  one  with  the  other.  Both  are  good,  each  is  good 
in  its  place ;  and  1  will  thank  any  person  who  can  do  so  to  draw  the  line 
between  them  ;  to  show  why  it  is  expedient  and  beneficial  in  a  community  to 
make  public  provision  for  teaching  the  elements  of  learning,  and  not  expedient 
nor  beneficial  to  make  similar  provision  to  aid  the  learner's  progress  toward  the 
mastery  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  science  and  the  choicest  refinements 
of  literature.  Sir,  they  all  hang  together  ;  it  is  an  abuse  of  ingenuity  to 
exercise  it  in  showing  how  much  can  be  done  by  one  without  the  other.  For 
myself  I  admit,  if  the  admission  is  desired,  that  a  good  system  of  common- 
school  education  is,  next  to  religious  influences,  the  great  and  solid  foundation 
of^a  prosperous  state.  To  build  on  anything  else  is  to  build  on  straw  and  stub- 
ble.   I  honor,  beyond  all  common  names  of  respect,  the  distinguished  gentle- 

*  An  extract  from  an  addreM  by  Mr.  Ererett,  in  whioh  the  cruel  treatment,  at  the  okwe  of 
King  Philip^s  war,  of  hia  wife  and  chtid,  are  described. 

t  Frum  a  speech  on  the  Memoriiil  of  llarvard,  Williams,  and  Amherst  Colleges,  delivered 
betiiro  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education,  tn  the  Hall  of  the  Houae  of  BepreaentatiTes.  Boston, 
Vtb.  7, 1S19. 
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man  (Horace  Mann),  who  for  twelye  years  has  deroted  the  uncommon  powers 
of  his  mind  and  the  indomitable  energy  of  his  character  to  this  noble  causew 
He  will  be  remembered  till  the  history  of  Massachusetts  is  forgotten,  as  one  of 
her  greatest  benefactors.  I  reflect  with  satisfaction  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  established  on  a  recommendation  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to 
the  Legislature  ;  and  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  cooperating  in  its  organiza- 
tion, in  the  choice  of  its  secretary,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  Schools 
under  its  patronage,  and  in  the  other  measures  which  marked  its  opening 
career,  and  by  which  —  under  circumstances  of  no  small  discouragement  —  it 
sought  to  promote  the  objects  of  its  institution. 

I  owe  myself  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  public  schools,  although  fifty 
years  ago  they  were  in  a  very  different  condition  from  what  they  are  now.  My 
education  began  at  the  fVee  schools  of  my  native  village  of  Dorchester  (for  Til- 
lage it  then  was),  and  of  this  the  beloved  city  of  my  adoption.  The  first  dis- 
tinction which  crowned  my  humble  career  was  the  Franklin  medal  at  the  read- 
ing school  in  North  Bennett  street,  when  I  was  not  much  higher  than  that 
table  ;  and  if  my  tongue  is  ever  silent,  when  it  ought  to  speak  the  pralKS  of 
the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts,  may  it  never  be  heard  with  &.vor  in 
any  other  cause  !  But  can  it  be  necessary  7  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
this  audience  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  argue  the  cause  of  higher  education, 
scientific  and  literary,  forming  as  it  does  the  best  preparation  for  all  the 
departments  of  professional  life ;  fur  enlightened  statesmanship  ;  and  for  an 
e&cient  application  of  philosophical  principles  to  the  great  industrial  interests 
of  the  community.  Who  does  not  know,  sir,  that  there  is  not  a  yard  of  cotton 
cloth  bleached  or  printed  in  the  commonwealth  withont  assistance  from  the 
last  results  of  chemical  research  ;  —  that  you  cannot  construct  a  turbine  water- 
whed  but  by  the  aid  of  the  highest  mathematics  ;  nor  establish  a  uniform 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  without  building  upon  a  series  of  geometri- 
cal operations  which  began  with  Hipparchus?  The  tables  by  which  the  nav- 
igator—  perhaps  the  illiterate  navigator — finds  the  ship's  place  at  sea,  are 
written  in  the  yery  depths  of  the  starry  heavens  ;  and  the  most  learned  eyes 
for  ages  have  strained  themselves  dim,  through  glasses  of  wondrous  mechanism, 
in  deciphering  the  mysterious  characters.  The  electric  telegraph,  which  brings 
you  the  daily  news,  is  the  last  achievement  of  a  department  of  physical 
science,  in  which  some  Of  the  brightest  intellects  of  the  last  hundred  years, 
from  Franklin  to  Morse,  have  concentrated  their  powers  of  observation  and 
analysis.  This  step  and  that  may  be  taken  by  an  uneducated  man,  —  may 
even  be  the  work  of  chance,  —  but  the  grand  result  is  the  product  of  culti- 
Tated  mind,  strained  to  the  highest  tension  of  its  powers. 

We  hear  of  untaught  men,  sir,  of  Franklin  and  Bowditch  ;  and  Heaven  for- 
bid that,  in  the  city  where  one  was  bom  and  the  other  died,  their  names  should 
ever  be  pronounced  but  with  veneration.  But,  in  the  first  place,  to  argue  from 
such  men  as  Franklin  and  Bowditch  to  the  case  of  the  generality  of  minds, 
would  be  like  putting  a  roguish  boy  apprentice  to  a  woolcomber,  in  order  that 
when  he  grows  up  he  might  write  another  Hamlet.  But  what  is  a  sel/Haug/U 
man,  and  what  does  he  do  7  He  is  not  an  untaxtght  man  ;  nor  does  he  go  blaz- 
ing through  life,  like  a  locomotive  engine  in  a  dark  night,  by  the  light  of  his 
own  intuition.  Sir,  a  self-taught  man  is  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  stronger 
will,  who,  under  discouragements  and  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  acquires  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  ;  and  when  he  has  done  so  carries  on  and  completes  his  edu- 
cation, by  placing  his  understanding  in  contact  with  the  cultivated  intellect  of 
other  regions  and  other  times.  Franklin  is  certainly  a  most  fiivorable  specimen 
of  a  self-taught  man.  He  was  a  great  original  interpreter  of  nature.  The 
history  of  science  has  nothing  more  sublime  than  the  courage  with  which  he 
sent  his  armed  kite  into  the  thunder-cloud,  and  drew  the  electric  spark  with 
his  finger  from  the  key  at  the  end  of  the  cord.  But  Franklin  was  a  man^of 
books,  —  a  studious  man,  —  a  friend  of  academical  training.  Listen  to  what 
he  says  about  the  learned  languages,  in  his  project  for  the  foundation  of  a  col- 
lege, which  I  quote  from  the  appendix  to  his  life,  in  the  admirable  edition  of 
Mr.  Sparks :  — 

•*  When  youth  are  told  that  the  great  men,  whose  lives  and  actions  they  read 
in  history,  spoke  two  of  the  best  languages  that  ever  were,  the  most  expressive, 
copious,  beautiful,  and  that  the  finest  writings,  the  most  correct  compositions,  the 
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most  perfect  productions  of  huipan  wit  and  wisdom,  are  in  those  languages, 
which  have  endured  for  ages,  and  will  endure  while  there  are  men ;  that  no 
translation  can  do  them  justice,  or  give  the  pleasure  found  in  rending  the  orig- 
inals; that  those  languages  contain  all  science^;;  t))at  one  of  them  is  become 
almost  universal,  being  the  language  of  learned  n.en  in  al  countries ;  and  that 
to  uuderstjiud  them  is  a  distinguishing  ornament ;  they  may  be  thereby  made 
desirous  of  learning  those  languages,  and  their  industry  sharpened  in  the 
acquisition  of  them.  All  intended  tor  divinity  should  be  taught  the  Latin  and 
Greek  ;  fur  P&ysic,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  ;  for  Law,  the  Latin  and 
French  ;  merchants,  the  French,  German,  and  Spanish  ;  and,  though  all 
should  not  be  compelled  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  or  the  modem  foreign  languages, 
yet  none  that  have  an  ardent  desire  to  learn  them  should  be  refused  ;  their 
English,  Arithmetlo,  and  other  studies  absolutely  necessary,  being  at  the  same 
time  not  neglected.*' 

Such  is  the  estimate  of  college  education  formed  by  the  self-taught  Frank- 
lin, the  poor  boy  who  was  born  beneath  a  lowly  roof  in  Milk-street,  and  whose 
parents  fill  an  humble  grave  in  yonder  cemetery. 

Dr.  Bowditch  was,  perhaps  more  than  Franklin,  a  self-taught  man.  So  fiir  is 
his  example  from  proving  the  inutility  of  academic  learning,  that  his  first 
youthful  struggle  was  made  to  acquire  the  Latin  lauguage  ;  and  when  we  think 
of  the  scientific  attainments  of  his  after  life,  it  does  make  one  who  has  had  some 
opportunities  uf  education  in  early  life  hang  his  head  in  shame  to  see  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  this  great  man  in  the  outset ;  the  simplest  Latin  words, 
tamen  and  rursus,  with  their  significations  in  English,  being  written  in  the 
margin  of  the  books  first  perused  by  him,  in  aid  of  a  memory,  which  after- 
wards embraced  the  whole  circle  of  the  mathematical  sciences  in  its  iron  gnbsp. 
And  what  was  the  first  use  made  by  Dr.  Bowditch  of  the  Latin  tongue?  To 
read  the  Principia  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  —  a  man,  if  ever  there  was  one 
among  men  not  technically  academic,  who  was  nurtured  in  academic  discipline  ; 
a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  a  professor  of  mathematics  ;  a  man 
who  passed  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  cloisters  of  a  college,  and  solved  the 
problem  of  the  universe  from  the  turret  over  Trinity  gate-way.  This  was  the 
kindred  intellect  with  which  the  mind  of  Bowditch  sought  its  first  communion. 
In  the  beautiful  memoir  of  his  father,  which  the  son  of  Dr.  Bowditch  has  pre- 
sented us,  we  read  the  following  interesting  anecdote  :  '*  From  our  venerable 
University  at  Cambridge  he  received  the  highest  encouragement  to  pursue  the 
career  upon  which  he  hud  entered.  In  July,  1802,  when  his  ship,  the  Astrea, 
was  wiudbound  in  Boston,  he  went  to  hear  the  performances  at  the  annual 
commencement  of  the  college  ;  and,  among  the  honorary  degrees  conferred,  he 
thought  he  heard  his  own  name  announced  as  Master  of  Arts  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  congratulated  by  a  townsman  and  friend  that  he  became  satisfied  that  his 
senses  had  not  deceived  him.  He  always  spoke  of  this  as  one  of  the  proudest 
days  of  his  life  ;  and,  amid  all  the  subsequent  proofs  which  he  received  of  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  distinctions  conferred  upon 
him  from  foreign  countries,  he  recurred  to  this  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  It 
is,  indeed,  made  the  subject  of  express  mention  in  his  will.*' 

Dr.  Bowditch  sent  three  sons  to  the  University  ;  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
corporation,  devoted  the  twelve  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  management  of  its 
afifairs,  giving  them  all  the  force  of  his  transcendent  talents  ;  and  I  think  I 
may  add,  without  doing  injustice  to  any  other  respected  name,  rendering  to  the 
institution  services  unequalled  by  those  of  any  of  his  associates.  Sir,  if  it  were 
posnble  to  leave  the  question  before  you  to  the  arbitrament  of  Dr.  Bowditch, 
our  cause  would  be  gained. 

To  the  objection  that  school  education  is  the  interest  of  the  many,  and  col- 
lege education  the  interest  of  the  few,  my  main  answer  is,  that  it  is  founded  in 
a  great  fallacy.  The  man  who  makes  that  objection  has  not  formed  even  a  dis- 
tant conception  of  the  grounds  of  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  an  enlightened 
state  to  educate  its  children.  He  is  thinking  of  individuals.  He  forgets  that 
it  is  the  public,  as  such,  the  States,  the  great  complex,  social  Being,  which  we 
call  Massacuusbtts,  the  general  mother  of  us  all,  —  that  it  is  her  interest  in  the 
matter  which  creates  the  duty,  and  which  gives  all  its  importance  to  education, 
as  an  affiiir  of  public  concernment,  whether  elementary  or  academical.    It  is 
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not  to  teach  one  man's  boy  his  A  B  C,  or  another  man's  boy  a  little  Latin  and 
Greek,  for  any  advcuitage  or  emolument  of  their  own,  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
founded  the  college,  or  required  the  towns  to  support  each  its  schooL  As  far  as 
individuals,  many  or  few,  are  concerned,  I  have  just  as  much  natural  right  to 
call  on  the  state  to  pay  the  bill  of  the  tailor  who  clothes,  or  the  builder  who 
shelters,  my  children,  as  of  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress,  the  tutor  or 
professor,  who  instructs  them.  The  duty  of  educating  the  people  rests  on  great 
public  grounds,  on  moral  and  political  foundations.  It  is  deduced  from  the 
intimate  connection,  which  experience  has  shown  to  exist,  between  the  public 
welfare  and  all  the  elements  of  national  prosperity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  population  on  the  other.  In  this  point  of  view,  —  I  say 
it  confidently,  —  good  college  education  for  those  who  need  it  and  want  it,  is 
iust  as  much  the  interest  of  the  many,  as  good  school  education.  They  are 
Doth  the  interest  of  all,  —  that  is,  the  whole  community.  It  is,  of  human  things, 
the  highest  interest  of  the  state  to  put  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good  school 
education,  and  a  good  college  education,  within  the  reach  of  the  largest  num- 
ber of  her  children. 

In  the  nature  of  things  there  will  not  be  so  many  who  desire  a  college  educa- 
tion, although  it  is  a  popular  error  to  think  that  every  one  goes  to  college  who 
can  afibrd  it ;  that  tlie  ftw  who  go  to  college  are  exclusively  those  who  are 
sometimes  invidiously  called  the  "  few.  *  *  Very  many  sons  of  the  wealthy  are  not 
sent  to  college.  Of  those  who  go  to  college,  the  majority  are  the  sons  of  parents 
in  moderate,  narrow,  and  even  straitened  circumstances.  The  demand  here  as 
elsewhere  regulates  supply.  All  have  not  the  taste  or  talent,  —  are  not  intended 
for  pursuits  which  require  academic  training.  But  I  maintain  that  for  the  lim- 
ited number  required  to  meet  this  demand,  it  is  just  as  much  the  interest  of 
the  community  that  it  should  be  adequately  and  honorably  supplied,  as  that 
the  wider  demand  for  school  education  should  be  adequately  and  honorably 
supplied. 

It  is  not  for  the  rich  that  the  public  aid  is  wanted.  They  will  obtain  good 
education,  if  they  desire  it,  in  one  place  if  they  cannot  in  another ;  although  it 
is  a  serious  evil  to  have  to  seek  it  abroad.  As  far  as  individuals  are  concerned, 
it  is  the  poor  student  that  needs  cheapened  education.  If  he  cannot  get  that 
near  home,  he  cannot  get  it  at  all.  It  is  not  that  you  expect  to  breed  up  every 
one  who  goes  to  college  into  a  man  of  eminence,  —  an  Adams,  a  Chanuing,  a 
Bushnell,  a  Webster,  a  Prescott,  a  Bancroft.  The  lottery  of  lite  is  not  all 
highest  prizes.  But  you  do  wish  to  train  up  even  minds  like  these  in  a  healthy, 
fruitful  nurture  ;  and  you  do  wish  to  prepare  for  future  usefulness  in  church 
and  state  the  mass  of  average  intellect  I  suppose  there  are  not  above  five 
hundred  young  men,  natives  of  the  Commonwealth,  now  at  college  ;  but  it  is 
as  much  for  the  interest  of  Massachusetts  that  they  should  have  a  good  educa- 
tion, as  cheap  as  possible,  as  that  the  two  hundred  thousand  who  wish  for  it 
should  have  a  good  school  education.  It  is  one  great  interest ;  but  if  we 
must  draw  distinctions,  the  son  of  the  poor  man,  whose  life  is  cast  in  some 
obscure  interior  village,  or  in  some  laborious  walk  of  city  life,  has  a  deeper 
personal  interest  in  the  matter  than  the  son  of  the  affluent  in  town  and 
country. 

The  colleges  are  not  pleading  their  own  oanse  on  this  occasion  ;  they  are 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  people.  If  you  grant  the  prayer  of  the  memorial, 
you  will,  it  is  true,  somewhat  widen  the  field  of  usefiilness  of  these  institutions, 
and,  if  they  are  true  to  themselves,  afibrd  them  in  this  way  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  increased  credit  with  the  community.  I  do  not  deny  that,  with  a  gen- 
erous mind,  this  is  a  selfish  motive,  although  the  selfishness  is  of  a  very  refined 
nature.  But  beyond  this,  the  colleges,  and  those  concerned  in  administering 
them,  are  not  to  be  benefited.  Your  bounty  will  not  add  a  dollar  to  tbeir 
salaries ;  it  may,  by  increasing  the  number  of  students,  add  to  their  labors 
and  their  cares.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  people  which  is  to  be  subserved  by 
granting  the  prayer  of  the  memorial.  The  young  man  whom  yon  will  thereto 
enable  to  get  an  education  of  which  he  might  else  be  deprived,  —  the  viUagOy 
which  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  promising  candidate  for  toAmm 
osefnlness  lifted  up  into  the  broad  and  cheerAil  field  of  w^*^" 
the  community,  whose  treasures  of  intellect  you  draw  01 
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Ibr  the  ternae  at  lift,  —  these  are  the  parties  to  be  benafiled  ;  It  ii  these  irhoae 
oanae  I  no*  commead  to  jour  fiivorable  ooosiderfttiou. 

H&iing  plsoed  our  el&im  to  jonr  bvor  on  the  groanil  of  dutj,  I  might,  in 
addrteeing  a.  ODinmitte«  of  iotelligeDl  Knd  connientious  le^lators,  safet;  leave 
it  there.  But  if  it  be  neccesar;  to  seek  Ibr  motivee  of  iiitereat,  I  would  aj 
thai  the  grouod  of  ex))edienoj  and  policy  is  as  pUin  oa  that  of  dotj.  If  we 
look  onl;  to  msteriBl  prosperitj,  —  to  phynioal  irel&re,  —  nothing  it  now  more 
certain  tban  that  Ihey  are  moat  powerfullj  pronjoted,  by  eTerylhing  which 
moltiplles  anit  diffuses  the  means  of  education.  We  live  in  an  age  in  whioh 
cultivated  mind  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  controlling  principle  of  affairs. 
Like  that  myaterious  magnetic  inflaeace,  —  whose  wonderful  properties  have 
been  laleiy  brought  from  the  scientJSe  leclore-room  into  the  prsotieal  buainces 
of  life,  —  you  cannot  see  it,  you  cannot  feel  it,  you  oannot  weigh  it ;  bat  it 
pervades  the  globe  from  ite  Burfaoe  to  its  centre,  and  altracts  and  moves  ever/ 
partieU  of  metal  which  has  been  touched  into  a  kindred  sensibility. 

BOSTON    PUBLIC    UBKABT.* 

And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  enlightened  ooanselii  of  the  City  OoTemnient  are 
aboat  lo  give  new  strength  to  those  ties  of  gratitude  and  atfeotion  which  bind 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Boston  to  Iheir  beloved  city.     •       •       •       •       • 

Bui  to^aj  our  honored  city  Carries  on  and  perfects  her  work.  The  tnuteea, 
from  their  first  aanual  report  to  the  present  time,  have  never  bjled  to  recom- 
mend a  first-class  public  libi-ary,  such  as  thai,  sir,  fur  whose  accommodation 
Jou  destine  this  noble  building,  as  the  completion  of  the  ([real  system  of  pub- 
c  education.  lis  object  i9  to  give  to  the  entire  population,  not  merely  to  the 
curious  sludant,  but  la  the  inquisitive  member  of  either  of  the  professiomi,  to 
the  intelligenl  merchsnt,  mechanic,  machinist,  engineer,  artist,  nr  artisan, —  in 
short,  lo  all  of  eveij  age  and  of  either  aei,  who  desire  to  investigate  any  sub- 
ject, either  of  utility  or  tnsle,  thoae  advantages  which,  without  such  an  ample 
pnbiic  coUeclion,  muaC  necessarily  be  monopoliied  by  the  proprietors  of  large 
private  libraries,  or  those  who  by  courtesy  have  the  use  of  them  ;  nay,  to  put 
within  the  reach  of  Ihe  entire  community  advantages  of  this  kind  &r  beyond 
those  which  can  be  afforded  by  the  largest  and  best  providerl  private  libraries. 

The  trustees  are  aniioua  that  the  institnlion,  whose  prosperity  they  have  so 
mucb  at  heart,  should  continue  to  be  viewed  in  this  light ;  as  one  more  added 
to  the  school-houses  of  the  city,  at  which  Boston  beys  and  girls,  when  they 
have  outgrown  the  other  schools,  will  come  to  carry  on  the  education  which  has 
been  there  oommcnced  ;  where  Boston  men  and  women,  "  children  of  a  larger 
growth,"  may  come  to  acquire  that  additional  knowledge  which  is  requisite  for 
the  most  successtul  discharge  of  ihe  dutioi  of  Ihe  various  callings  of  society,  — 
which  opens,  in  its  punuil,  the  purest  sources  of  happiness,  and  which,  with- 
out reference  lo  utility,  contributes  so  materially  to  the  grace  and  ornament  of 
life. 

1  am  aware  that  there  is  still  Boating  about  in  the  community  a  vai^e  prtju- 
dice  against  what  is  called  t>ook-leaming.  Qns  sometimes  hears  doohu 
expressed  of  the  utility  of  public  libraries  ;  opinions  that  they  ai«  rather 
ornamental  than  necesKiry  or  useful  ;  and  Ihe  fbcl  that  oar  time-honored  city, 
never  indifferent  to  the  menial  improvement  of  her  children,  has  subsisted  mora 
than  two  centuries  without  one,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that,  until  within  a  very 
few  years,  Iheir  importance  has  not  been  practically  felt  There  is,  perhaps, 
even  now,  a  disposition  lo  olum  some  superiority  Ibr  what  is  called  pntclioal 
knowledge  —  knowledge  ^'.v-l  by  observation  and  eiperienoe  (which  most 
certainly  the  trustees  V"  littparage),  and  a  kind  of  satisfoclion  felt  in 

holding  up  U|iSJ5|Hipl(-  !  iiiflu.  In  supjiowl  ctwitmiii.ttiimiiuu  from 
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•    bad  ••T "  ■Ucae,  hits  been  hastily 

tetdoWU  "  -^  ■   "li-leamipg.     It  hsa 

j!ir,n,Jui,  1,1861. 
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been  quoted  to  me  in  this  way,  and  to  show  that  libraries  are  of  no  use,  within 
three  days. 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake 
in  point  of  fifcct  A  thirst  for  boolcs,  whioh  he  spared  no  pains  to  allay,  is  the 
first  marked  trait  disclosed  in  the  character  of  Franklin  ;  his  suocess  through- 
out the  early  period  of  his  life  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  use  he  made  of  them ; 
and  his  very  first  important  movement  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men  was  to 
found  a  public  library,  which  still  flourishes  ;  —  one  of  the  most  considerable 
m  the  country.  Franklin  not  a  hook-man  !  whoever  labors  under  that  delu- 
sion, shows  that  somebody  else  is  not  much  of  a  book-man,  at  least  so  far  as 
concerns  the  biography  of  our  illustrious  townsman.  We  happen  to  have  a 
little  information  on  that  subject  in  a  book  written  by  Franklin  himselt  He 
there  gives  a  very  different  account  of  himself,  and  I  would  ask  any  one  who 
entertains  the  idea  to  which  I  am  alluding,  at  what  period  of  Franklin's  career 
he  supposes  this  taste  for  books  beg^in  to  be  manifested  by  him  ;  how  soon  he 
ceased  to  be  a  self-formed  man  ?  Perhaps  after  he  had  struggled  through  the 
years  of  his  youthful  poverty,  —  escaped  to  Philadelphia,  —  set  up  in  business 
as  a  printer,  and  began  to  have  a  little  money  in  his  pocket  I  need  not  tell 
you,  sir,  that  it  was  evrlicr  than  that  Was  it,  then,  while  he  was  the  clcTer 
apprentice  to  his  brother,  tlie  editor  of  a  journal,  and  wrote  articles  for  its 
columns  in  a  disguised  hand,  and  tucked  them  under  the  office  door,  enjoying 
the  exquisite  delight  of  being  ordered  to  set  up  his  own  anonymous  articles  ? 
Was  it,  then,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  that  this  fondness  for  reading, 
under  the  stimulus  of  boyish  authorship,  disclosed  itself?  Eivrlier  than  that. 
Well,  then,  at  the  grammar  school  and  Master  Brownwell's  writing  school, 
which  he  attended  from  eight  to  ten  (for  there  are  boys  who  show  a  fondness 
for  reading  even  at  that  tender  age)  ;  was  little  Benjamin's  taste  for  books 
developed  while  yet  at  school  7  Earlier  than  that  Hear  his  own  words,  which 
you  will  permit  me  to  retvd  from  that  exquisite  piece  of  autobiography  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded  :  "  From  my  truancy  I  was  passionately  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  all  the  money  that  came  into  my  hands  was  laid  out  in  purchasing 
books.  I  was  very  fond  of  voyages.  My  first  acquisition  was  Bunyan*s  works, 
in  separate  little  volumes.  I  afterwards  sold  them  to  enable  me  to  buy  R-  Bur- 
ton's Historical  Collections.  They  were  small  chapman's  books  and  cheap, 
forty  volumes  in  all.  My  f Uhcr's  little  library  consisted  chiefly  of  books  in 
polemic  divinity,  most  of  which  I  read.  I  have  often  regretted  [and  this  is  a 
sentence  that  might  be  inscribed  on  the  lofty  cornice  of  this  noble  hall]  that,  at 
a  time  when  I  had  such  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  more  proper  books  had  not 
fallen  in  my  way.  .  .  .  There  was  among  them  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  I 
read  abundantly,  and  1  still  think  that  time  spent  to  great  advantage.  There 
was  also  a  book  of  Defoe's,  called  an  *  Essay  on  Projects,'  and  another  of  Dr. 
Mather's,  called  an  •  Rssay  to  Do  Good,'  which"  did  what,  sir?  —  for  I  am 
now  going  to  give  you,  in  Franklin's  own  words  (they  carry  with  them  the  jus- 
tification of  every  dollar  expended  in  raising  these  walls),  the  originil  secret 
of  his  illustrious  career  —  what  was  the  eSect  produced  by  reading  these  two 
little  books  of  Defoe  and  Cotton  Mather?  ••  They  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of 
thinking,  which  had  an  influence  on  some  of  the  principal  future  events  of  my 
life." 

Tes,  sir,  in  the  reading  of  those  books  was  the  scorn,  that  sprouted  into  that 
magnificent  oak  ;  there  was  the  fountain-drop  which  a  fairy  might  sip  fh>m  a 
buttercup,  from  which  has  flowed  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  —  the 
broad,  deep  river  of  Franklin's  fame,  winding  >its  way  through  the  lapse  of 
ages,  and  destined  to  flow  on,  till  it  shall  be  ingulfed  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
From  his  "infancy,"  sir,  **  {Passionately  fond  of  reading;"  nay,  with  the 
appetite  of  a  vulture,  with  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich,  attacking  the  great  folios 
of  polemic  divinity  in  his  father's  library.  Not  a  dull  boy,  either,  sir  ;  not  a 
precocious  little  book^worm  ;  fond  of  play  ;  doesn't  dislike  a  little  mischief; 
sometimes,  as  he  tells  us,  **  led  the  other  bo3rs  into  scrapes  ;  "  but  in  his  inter- 
vals of  play,  in  his  leisure  moments,  up  in  the  lonely  garret,  when  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  asleep,  holding  converse  in  his  childhood  with  the  grave  old 
non-conformists,  Howe,  and  Owen,  and  Baxter,  —  communing  with  the  auster- 
est  lords  of  thought ;  the  demigods  of  puritanism,  — 

Non  sine  diis  anhnosiui  Infims. 
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[Translated  from  the  German  of  Karl  Von  Raumer,  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education.] 


I.      THK  TBXRTT  TBARS'   WAR  IN  GBRHANT. 

The  **  Thirty  Years' War,"  which  broke  out  in  1618-19,  is  the 
most  dreadful  period  in  the  history  of  Germany.  Its  armies  were 
great  bands  of  murderers  and  robbers.  The  spirit  of  peace  and  holy 
order  had  entirely  perished ;  and  murder,  license,  and  robbery  reigned 
without  opposition.  So  fearful  were  the  results  of  devastation  and 
impious  recklessness,  that  pious  men  began  to  doubt  even  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  God.  "  The  country  was  desolated,  plundered,  empty  of 
men — a  desert  for  wolves  and  savage  beasts.  Of  schools  and  teach- 
ers nothing  was  said.''* 

The  histories  of  those  German  institutions  which  date  back  to  the 
thirty  years'  war  confirm  these  statements.  I  shall  quote  a  few  of 
them. 

The  Protestant  school  at  Friedberg,  in  Hesse,  suffered  during  that 
time  "immeasurable  evils."  The  pestilence  and  poverty  which  re- 
sulted from  the  war  robbed  it  of  many  of  its  scholars.  In  1630  it 
was  almost  destroyed  by  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians ;  but  was  re- 
established f  in  1631,  when  the  Swedes  entered  Friedberg,  after  the 
siege  of  Leipzig  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  Protestant  g}'mnasium 
at  Ilersfeld  was  put  in  possession  of  Catholic  priests  and  Jesuit 
teachers  in  1829.  Tilly  was  at  hand  to  enforce  the  Edict  of  Restitu- 
tion by  arms,  and  raved  fearfully  about  it  In  1632  the  gymnasium 
received  its  Protestant  teachers  back  again ;  but  was  entirely  destroyed 
in  1634  by  the  imperial  general,  Gotz — the  teachers  fleeing  to  Kassel 
and  elsewhere.  In  1636  instruction  was  again  commenced  ;  and,  in 
1637,  when  the  imperialist  troops  again  came  to  Hersfeld,  it  had  to 
be  closod.     It  was  soon  reopened,  and  vegetated  painfully  through 

*  Ranmer's  '■'■Hiatory  of  Europe^"  III ,  596.  Two  religious  hymns,  of  Ihe  time  of  the  thirtj 
yearn'  war,  afford  the  deepest  glimpse  into  the  melancholy  feelings  of  upright  men.  One  by 
Meder,  a  pnstor  in  the  circle  of  Leipzig,  begins,  "  When,  oh  when  will  it  appear,  our  maoh* 
Iniiged-for  day  nf  peace?"  The  other,  by  Martin  Rinclcart,  (1585—1649,)  is  a  parody  upon 
the  lx>rd'8  Prayer.  It  begins.  "  Our  father  will  no  longer  be  the  father  of  the  miserable ;" 
and  again,  '*  Shall  thy  name  be  entirely  forgotten  upon  earth  7  "  and,  **  Shall  thy  will  never 
more  l>e  done  upon  earth  7  "  It  ends,  however,  with  a  hopeful  prayer  for  relief,  and  with  tba 
wordj;  **Thoa  hart  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  aud  the  glory  over  hell  and  death." 

T -' if re-t/n/  of  Ike  Augustine  School  at  FHedbeig"  by  Prof.  Dieffenbach.  Programme, 
1825,  p.  12,  Ac. 
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those  troubled  times,  until  its  first  accession  of  renewed  vigor,  after 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia.* 

Gottingen  was  besieged  for  nearly  two  months  in  1626,  and  terribly 
bombarded.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  extremest  want,  the  then 
celebrated  rector,  Georg  Andreas  Fabricius,  accepted  a  call  to  the 
gymnasium  at  MUlhausen ;  and  with  him  there  departed  the  other 
teachers  and  the  pupils  from  other  places.f  He  was  afterward  invited 
back  to  Gottingen,  but  in  1641  was  without  income  and  five  hundred 
thalers  in'arrear. 

Schulpforte  suffered  much  by  the  war.  The  minister,  Martin 
Caulbel,^  came  to  Pforte,  August  2d,  1632,  through  the  midst  of 
Wallenstein's  army.  In  the  same  year  the  pupils  were  dispersed  by 
hostilities,  and  returned  next  year.  In  1636  they  were  twice  dis- 
missed, on  account  of  attacks  by  the  enemy;  in  1647,  when  Field- 
Marshal  I^ie  had  his  winter-quarters  near  Pforte,  they  were  dis- 
missed for  seventeen  weeks ;  there  being  no  means  of  subsistence 
either  for  them  or  the  teachers.  On  the  18th  of  February,  1639, 
both  teachers  and  pupils  were  again  dispersed  by  Bannier's  cavalry. 
When  the  minister  of  Schulpforte  returned,  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
month,  with  five  scholars,  they  were  obliged  by  necessity  to  eat  oaten 
bread  until  the  next  harvest.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1641,  the  boys, 
twelve  in  number,  were  hunted  away  again  by  Duke  Bernhard's 
forces,  under  General  Rose.  "  God  will  repay  the  general  and  his 
soldiers  at  the  last  day,"  writes  Besold,  then  the  minister  ;  "  for  they 
tortured  two  of  the  pupils  by  cords  twisted  round  their  heads."  On 
the  21st  of  May,  Besold  and  two  scholars  returned  to  Pforte.  The 
centennial  festival  of  the  institution  fell  in  the  year  1643 ;  but  such 
was  the  devastation  of  the  war  that  only  eleven  boys  sorrowfully  cele- 
brated the  memory  of  the  foundation  of  the  school. 

It  was  only  to  the  school  at  Schweinfurt  that  the  war  seemed  to 
bring  good  fortune.§  After  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
entered  Schweinfurt,  October  2d,  1631.  The  citizens  treated  his 
troops  exceedingly  well,  and  gave  much  assistance  in  fortifying  the 
city.  In  return,  the  Swedish  king  presented  them  with  seventeen 
valuable  villages,)  with  the  express  condition  that  the  rents  and  in- 
comes should  be  in- part  devoted  ^'to  the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  studious  youth."  Afler  the 
death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  Llitzen,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 

*  "  Her^feld  Gymntutum  Programme^"  hj  Director  Dr.  Mtinicber.    1636,  p.  8,  Ac. 

t "  Gnttingen  Gymnasium  Programme^"  by  Direcior  Dr.  Kirsteo.    1329,  p.  22,  Ac. 

t  H.  E.  Schmiederi,  **  OommenUtrii  de  vitia  Pa»t9rum  et  inupe^orum  Portensium,"  1838, 
p.  31,  Ac. 

i  *•  HUtory  of  the  Laiin  School  and  Gymnanvm  at  Schweinfurt ^^  by  Prof.  Wftftilch.  Pro* 
gramme  for  1831.  p.  4,  Ac 

I  The  letter  of  gift  was  dated  at  Fraokfort  on  the  Main,  March  2d,  1632. 
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territories  of  Wurtzburg  by  the  Swedes,  the  l)ishop  resumed  posses- 
sion of  the  villages,  which  had  been  his  property  before.  Notwith- 
standing, the  magistrates  added  to  the  already  existing  six  classes  of 
their  Latin  school  a  seventh,  with  the  name  of  Gymnasium  Gustavia- 
num.  This  was  consecrated  in  1684,  and  the  burgomaster,  (Dr. 
Baosch,)  a  senator,  and  several  clergymen,  undertook  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  it  gratis.  The  honorable  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  maintained 
the  school  under  the  severest  misfortunes  of  the  war ;  *  and  it  only 
ceased  to  exist,  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  in  1804. 

A  gymnasium  was  founded  in  Stargard  by  the  legacy  of  Burgo- 
master Peter  Grooing,  and  was  opened  in  September,  1683.  But,  in 
1685,  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  imperialists,  and  became  a  prey  to 
the  flames — only  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  nineteen  houses  remain- 
ing. The  gymuasiura  building  itself  was  also  burnt,  and  the  teachers 
were  dispersed.  For  some  time  there  was  no  school  held.  Two 
teachers  then  gradually  gathered  the  scholars  again,  and  one  of  them, 
Conrector  Bindemann,  was  appointed  rector,  after  there  had  been 
none  for  eleven  years.f  •» 

The  gymnasium  at  Goldberg,  once  famous  far  and  wide,  by  means 
of  Trotzendorf,  quite  perished  in  1621,  as  did  that  of  Beutben,  in 
1629.  That  of  Oels  fell  into  great  distress.  In  1689  an  imperial 
regiment  was  quartered  in  Oels ;  in  1640  the  city  was  besieged,  un- 
successfully, by  the  Swedes,  taken  and  plundered  by.  them  in  1642, 
and  afterward  taken  by  the  imperialists.  Biebing,  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium, wroto  at  that  time,  ^*  Truly,  among  so  many  and  so  great 
miseries,  to  live  in  Oels  means  to  starve,  to  die  before  our  time,  and 
daily  to  have  a  foretaste  #f  the  torments  of  hell.''^ 

In  1648,  the  year  of  peace,  Duke  Georg  Rudolph  established  a 
school  for  princes  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  at  Liegnitz.  He  be- 
stowed upon  it  the  revenues  of  the  late  Goldberg  gymnasium,  as  he 
says  in  his  decree  of  establishment,  dated  28th  of  April,  1646,  "for 
the  re-e<(tablishment,  renovation,  and  improvement  of  all  the  praise- 
worthy institutions  of  our  forefathers,  for  church  and  school,  which  it 
has  been  an  impossibility  to  maintain,  by  reason  of  the  thirty  years' 
war.''§ 

So  much  may  suffice  to  show  how  destructive  was  the  effect  of  the 
terrible  desolation  of  the  thirty  years'  war  on  the  schools  of  our  un- 
fortunate fatherland. 

*  OctsTio  Fiecolomini  bombarded  Schweinfurt,  after  the  battle  of  Nordliogen,  with  redhot 
balb,  and  took  it ;  and  the  Swedish  general,  Wangel,  toolc  it  in  1647.  The  imperial  troops 
alone  had  exacted  from  the  CI17  ransoms  to  the  amoant  of  284,610  gulden. 

t  **  History  of  the  Oynmatium  of  Stargard^"  \)j  Director  and  School-Councilor  Falbe. 
1831,  p.  6,  &c. 

X  **  Ojfmwuiwn  Programme,*^  by  Director  Dr.  Ijinge.    1841,  p.  18,  dec. 

I  **  Ojfmntuium  Programtne  of  Li^gnitz^"  by  Prorecior  M.  KShler.    1837,  p.  14. 

No.  la.—LVoL.  VII.,  No.  2.]— 24. 
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Whet),  however,  the  war  came  to  an  end,  this  deetructioD  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  ^  re-establishment  and  renovation."  We  shall 
consider  this  more  in  detail,  after  we  shall  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  life  and  labors  of  Comenios,  who  lived  and  suffered  through 
the  whole  of  the  thirty  yeare'  war. 

n.      THB  ORNTOST   AFTKB  THE  YKACS   OF  WEnTRALIA. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  all  good  princes 
and  magistrates  of  free  cities  took  an  interest  in  the  re-establishment 
of  schools.  This  was  the  more  necessary  since  the  generation  which 
had  grown  up  since  and  during  the  desolating  thirty  years'  war  had 
degenerated  as  well  in  morals  and  religion  as  in  knowledge. 

The  plans  of  school  organization  which  appeared  first  after  the  war 
agree  mostly  with  those  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Latin  continued 
the  chief  study ;  and  next  was  Greek. 

Programmes  of  a  later  date,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  next  century,  show  a  much  altered  character. 
The  old  studies  were  pursued  no  longer  after  the  old  methods ;  and 
an  increasing  number  of  new  ones  were  gradually  introduced  into  the 
circle  of  learning. 

We  will  first  consider  the  methods  followed  in  teaching  Latin. 

In  the  school-plan  published  in  1664,  by  the  council  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Main,  daily  exercises  in  speaking  Latin  were  required.  **  Any 
one,"  it  says,  ^  who  shall  speak  otherwise  than  in  Latin,  or  any  thing 
indecent  or  blasphemous,  shall  be  punished  at  the  time  of  his  trans- 
gression, but  with  good  discretion."  Entirely  in  agreement  with 
Trotzendorf,  Sturm,  and  the  Jesuits.  Whether  this  kind  of  speaking 
Latin  were  judicious,  Feuerlein,  inspector  of  the  Nuremberg  Gymna- 
sium, doubts.*  "  Hitherto,"  he  says,  "  our  leges  have  required  of  the 
boys  even  in  the  lower  classes,  sub  pcena^  to  speak  nothing  but  Latin ; 
with  the  intention,  besides  the  usu  expeditiore  kujus  lingua^  that  they 
should  not  be  able  to  chatter  so  much  with  each  other.''  Others,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  so  ^  scrupulds  "  that  they  would  not  require  any 
speaking  whatever  of  Latin  from  the  boys,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  become  used  to  a  vulgar  Latin.f  There  should  be  a  middle  way 
between  this  excessive  scrupulosity,  ^  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
language  of  the  young  by  means  of  Latin,  or  rather  the  Latin  by 

*  **  Tlu  Fatet  hitherto  t^  the  Nuremberg  Gymnatium  of  St.  ^giditu^  rebailt  from  the 
fround  ont  of  Its  anhea,  ia  three  completed  periods ;  and  the  Inetltution  for  inetraetioD  and 
diKipIIne  as  renewed  and  Improved  In  the  fourth  period,  now  pasaiog ,"  4tc»  By  J.  C.  Fener^ 
lein,  pastor  of  St.  ^idiiis  and  Inspector  of  the  gymnasium.    1699,  p.  96. 

^  Feuerlein  cites  here  Wagenseil's  '*  Prtteepla  de  eopia  verborum  "  and  **  De  ttyUt."*  <Joh. 
Christoph  Wajienseil.  born  at  Nuremberg,  1633 :  died  in  1706.  while  profettor  at  Altorf ;  an 
eminent  man  of  learning  in  bis  day.  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  upon  the  education  of  .a 
prince,  who  abhors  study  alrave  all  things.)  He  says,  in  the  place  quoted,  "Infants  are  forth. 
with  taught  to  attempt  lAtln  ezpreasions ;  boys  are  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  from 
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mettDS  of  their  tongne,  and  the  fear  that  the  boys  would  become  ac- 
customed to  mere  sorry  kitchen-Latin."  They  must  not  speak  Latin 
among  themselves,  but  only  under  the  oversight  of  their  teacher.* 
*^  As  for  the  rest,**  says  Feuerlein,  "  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
forbid  our  youth  from  speaking  Latin  among  themselves. 

Evidently  speaking  Latin  began  to  be  regarded  with  other  eyes  in 
the  previous  century,  for  it  was  required  of  all,  even  the  youngest 
scholars.  Having  been  regarded  as  a  second  mother-tongue  for  the 
boys,  it  had  been  taught  like  the  mother-tongue.  Just  as  the  latter 
is  at  first  spoken  by  infants  in  mere  attempts,  in  a  most  disfigured 
manner,  and  only  gradually  with  fewer  faults,  so  the  youngest  scholars 
had  been  permitted  to  speak  the  most  helpless,  gibberish  Latin.  But 
now  a  different  rule  was  established.  The  boys  were  rather  to  be 
silent  than  to  speak  bad  Latin ;  and  good  Latin  was  to  be  learned  by 
the  continued  reading  of  the  classics.  Was  the  Latin  then  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  second  mother-tongue  ?  Such  an  altered  state  of  af- 
fairs is  indicated  by  the  following  facts.  Previously,  Latin  had  been 
learned  from  the  Latin  grammars ;  a  practice  which  Ratich  was  the 
first  to  oppo8e.f  He  was  followed  by  the  school  ordinances  of  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  first  decenniuro  of  the 
eighteenth.  ^  In  Quinta^*^  says  the  Frankfort  school  ordinance,  'Hhe 
new  German  grammar  shall  be  used  instead  of  the  ^Compendium 
Grammatkm  €Hes9en$is,^  ^§  Feuerlein,  of  Nuremberg,)  says  that  it  is 
a  question  to  be  considered,  ^*  whether,  in  learning  Latin,  the  use  of 
a  grammar  written  in  Latin  should  be  continued,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  found  best  to  introduce  one  written  in  German  ?  "  Some  made 
use  of  the  German  grammar  of  Seybold.  The  celebrated  Mark 
grammar,  prepared   in    1728,  by   the  rectors   of   Berlin,   was  in 

German. 

I 1 

tttiering  a  word  except  Latin  at  home,  at  ichool,  or  amonffst  their  playfellows.  Thus  it  hap> 
pens  that,  by  aaylag  whatever  cornea  into  their  moutha,  and  many  words  which  it  would  be 
better  not  to  hear,  they  contract,  unwisely,  the  habit,  not  of  Latin  eloquence,  but  merely  of 
Utin  talk.'* 

*  In  lilce  manner,  it  is  said,  in  the  ^  Ordinance  ^  the  ffanarable  Council  of  Beanbiurg  for 
the  Public  Si.  Johti'e  School^  1732,"  that  *Mhe  youih  shall  speak  Latin,  especially  in  the  two 
higher  classes,  and  thai  there  shall  be  examinations  under  the  charge  of  the  preceptor,  to  see 
that  the  boys  speak  Latin  with  each  other."    Page  1& 

t  And  after  liim  Comenius  and  Balthazar  Schuppius  (1610—1661.)'  The  latter  ssys :  "The 
firsl  hlndrsnce  which  makes  the  grammar  difflcult  and  unnatural  is  that  they  have  to  learn 
it  in  a  language  unknown  to  them ;  that  the  praeepta  grammatieee  are  laid  tiefore  them  in 
Latin ;  and  thus  it  Is  naught  to  teach  them  ignotum  per  mque  ignotum^  and  to  bring  them,  by 
means  which  they  do  not  understand,  to  the  atUinmrnt  of  a  subject  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand."—B.  Schuppius'  Works,  p.  161.  J.  M.  Gesncr's  opinion  was.  that  the  use  In  German 
schools  of  grammars  written  in  Latin  was  not  at  all  suitable  for  beginners,  but  only  for  sucn 
as  had,  by  other  means,  already  obtained  somi6  knowledge  of  Latin.— Gesner's  ^  Minor  Ger- 
man Writinge,"  302. 

t  Se.  claeeie  ;  6ch  class. 

I  In  Qoarta,  howerer,  the  Gleaen  gnnnw  wu  died. 

IL.C,  64. 
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A  comparisoo  of  the  earlier  dramatic  representations  in  the  schools 
with  the  later  ones  is  in  place  here.*  Sturm  required  that,  every 
week,  a  piece  from  Terence  or  Plautus  should  be  acted ;  his  design 
being  the  attainment  of  facility  in  speaking  Latin.  Many  schools 
followed  his  adviccf  In  Oels,  Terence  or  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus 
were  used;  in  LiegnitzJ  in  1617,  "  Terentius  Christianus ^'  was  rec- 
ommended. ** Notwithstanding,*^  the  recommendation  continues,  "let 
us  adhere  to  the  opinions  of  the  renowned  Herr  Sturmius,  whose 
counsel  is  to  make  use  in  the  schools  rather  of  recitations  and  scenic 
performances  than  of  tedious  readings  and  explanations  of  the  come- 
dies and  tragedies.  In  Gottingen,  also,  pieces  from  Plautus  and 
Terence  were  represented.g 

But  this  principle  was  not  adhered  to.  At  one  time  the  teachers 
of  gymnasiums  themselves  began  to  write  pieces,  sometimes  very  ex- 
traordinary, in  Latin ;  with  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  original  end 
of  practice  in  speaking  Latin,  and  at  the  same  time  of  avoiding  the 
indecencies  of  Terence ;  but  after  a  time  the  use  of  German  compo- 
sitions, which  began  as  early  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  seems  to 
have  altogether  prevailed.  There  was  no  longer  any  pains  taken 
about  practice  in  speaking  Latin.  Among  the  Latin  school -dramas, 
the  '•^BeUaaar,  Luthems^  and.  Jesulus  comoedia  focra  de  natitfitaU^ 
by  Hirtzwig,  rector  at  Frankfort,  was  celebrated.)  Rector  Tesmar 
caused  to  be  exhibited,  at  Neustettin,  in  1684,  a  comedy  ^De  rustico 
ehrio  qui  princeps  creabatur.^^ 

At  the  gymnasium  at  Salzwedel,  Alexander  the  Great,  after  Cur- 
tius,  was  exhibited.**  It  contained,  besides  the  historical  persons,  the 
Angel  Gabriel,  Fame,  a  multitude  of  pages,  a  ghost,  and  a  courier. 
Another  piece  was  Epaminondas  before  the  criminal  court  at  Thebes. 
Between  two  Latin  acts  was  introduced  an  entirely  inappropriate  Ger- 
man int!erlude,  which  represented  the  strife  between  choral  and  figural 
music ;  in  which  Apollo  and  the  muses  appeared.  In  the  drama  of 
Hercules  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  there  appeared  the  seven  arts, 
three  soldiers,  three  students  who  sang  the  students*  song,  Ac  And 
these  pieces  were  much  exceeded  by  the  later  German,  or  rather  Ger^ 
man-Latin  and  German-French,  school-dramas  in  deplorable  tasteless- 
ness.    Thus  there  was  exhibited  at  the  gymnasium  at  Thorn,  in  1728, 

*  1  only  touch  upon  the  German  Bchool-dmnaB,  and  refer  to  Genrlnus  for  a  rich  array  of 
facta  relating  to  them,  to  which  I  malce  a  few  additiona.  Bee  his  celebrated  "  Hittory  f^  Sa^ 
tional  Poetical  Literature  of  the  Oermane,"  III.,  09,  etc. ;  among  others,  pp.  83  and  87—91 

t  '•  Ode  Oymnaaium  Programme,"  by  C.  Leiasing.    1841,  p.  21. 

}  *^  Uegniit  Gymnntium  Programmet"  by  Uirector  M.  KOhler.    1841,  p.  21. 

%  Director  Kiretrn,  1827,  p.  16. 

I  VUmel,  1.  c,  13. 

'  ♦*  Hietory  of  Neustettin  GymnoMium,"  by  Director  A.  Gletebrecht     Tngt  19. 

"  '*  invitation  to  the  School  Putival  of  the  Gymnaaium  at  SaixwedeL"  by  Rector  DanneQ. 
1833,  p.  &L 
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an  **  Actus  draTnaticus  of  Joseph  distressed  and  exalted,"  in  which 
the  author,  a  teacher  in  the  gymnasium,  himself  played.  "  Now,"  he 
says,  *'  I  have  selected  a  hiblical  subject,  and  have  obtained  permis- 
sion from  our  roasters,  the  school  officers,  to  represent  the  same  in  this 
theater ;  and  also  to  invite  to  the  same,  with  our  most  humble  obliga- 
tions, all  and  every  one  of  the  high  patrons  and  patronesses  of  our 
Parnassus — requesting  them  with  friendly  kindness  to  favor  us  with 
their  presence  for  some  few  hours,"  &c.  The  play  is  a  mixture  of 
rococo-gallantry  and  coarseness.* 

The  drama  called  Stargaris,  on  the  bad  and  good  fortune  of  the 
town  of  Stargard,  which  the  Stargard  scholars  acted  apparently  in 
1668,  in  a  large  warehouse,  must  have  been  without  gallantry,  but 
still  coarser.  In  the  third  act,  there  appeared  two  adulterers,  with  an 
adulterous  and  loose  woman,  who  conversed  not  in  the  most  decent 
manner ;  until  there  appear  the  wives  of  the  faithless  husbands,  who 
assault  them  with  slippers  and  distafis.  In  the  second  act,  where  the 
masons,  at  the  command  of  the  magistrates,  are  building  the  wall  of 
the  city,  there  occurs  some  violent  quarreling.  And  this  play  was 
acted  before  the  assembled  authorities  of  the  vicinity .f 

Although  Sturm  and  others,  by  these  Latin  school-dramas,  pro- 
posed that  the  scholars  who  acted  them  should  learn  to  speak 
Latin,  and  others  again  sought  the  edification  and  at  the  same 
time  the  amusement  both  of  scholars  and  spectators,  and  therefore 
exhibited  German  plays,  Miiller,  rector  at  Zittau,  describes  the  object 
of  these  plays  to  be  "  The  exercising  of  the  students  by  public  come- 
dies in  oratory  and  political  decorum.''  Of  six  comedies  exhibited,  he 
himself  wrote  four,  by  the  exhibition  of  which  many  had  "  acquired 
better  morals,  and  had  learned  to  fill  better  than  before  their  places 
in  the  political  world."  They  are  designed  for  the  training  of  the 
memory ;  "  since,"  he  says,  "  we  did  not  seek  the  empty  pleasure  of 
idle  minds,  but  benefited  in  study  and  in  conduct.  For  we  would  - 
not  willingly  rank  among  those  whom  men  call  Merry  Andrews,  and 
who  divert  the  mob  with  vulgar  follies." 

Who  can  not  trace  here,  as  well  as  in  the  above  introduction  to 
the  play  at  Thorn,  the  influence  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.?  But  I 
shall  speak  of  this  point  further  on ;  and  at  present  will  only  say 
this :  The  new  principle,  that  the  youngest  scholars  were  not  to  spea& 
Latin,  and  were  not  to  learn  from  the  grammar  in  Latin ;  the  decline 
of  Latin  school -dramas,  previously  acted  by  the  scholars,  in  order  to 
facilitate  speaking  Latin ;  all  these  indicate  that  Latin  was  no  longer 
sought  to  be  made  a  second  mother-tongue,  and  that  the  true  mother- 
tongue  was  beginning  to  attain  to  its  natural  and  real  rights.     This 

*  R:chtcr'a  "  Pnusian  Provincial  Journal,"  Nov.,  1S4I,  p.  45a         t  Falbe,  p.  14, 15. 
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will  now  be  made  strikingly  evident  to  us  from  other  sources ;  and  it 
will  become  quite  clear  when  we  shall  have  glanced  over  the  history 
of  Latin  in  Germany,  and  especially  of  its  relations  with  the  German 
language  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  be^nning  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  requirement  to  speak  and  write  Latin  is  the  last  echo  of  the 
old  Romish  dominion  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  ;*  for  the  Romans 
forced  their  language  upon  the  conquered  Nations.  The  Romisli  pa- 
pacy,  as  well  as  the  German  emperors,  inherited  this  ruling  language, 
which  was  that  both  of  church  and  state.  In  general,  however,  Ger- 
man was  the  language  of  government,  and  French  of  diplomacy ; 
and  thus,  after  the  Reformation,  Latin  remained  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  of  religion,  and  of  the  courts  of  justice,  only  among  the 
Catholics. 

Thus  partly  driven  from  the  church  and  the  state,  the  speaking  and 
writing  of  Latin  fled  to  the  domain  of  learning ;  it  should  serve  as 
the  general  medium  of  intercourse,  written,  printed,  and  oral,  among 
all  the  learned  men  of  Europe. 

It  however  gradually  withdrew  itself  from  this  sphere  also,  espe- 
cially at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Burmann,  in  an  oration  at  Leyden,  in  the  year 
1715,  complained  that,  '^  Within  a  little  time,  the  serious  German  na- 
tion has  proceeded  toward  the  disuse  of  the  Latin  speech,  so  that 
in  university  chairs  and  in  schools  only  the  mother-tongue  is  heard.'* 

The  intellectual  and  learned  Matthias  Gesner  expresses  himself 
clearly  upon  this  subject.  "  In  vain,'*  he  says,!  "  it  has  been  held  a 
sin  to  speak  any  thing  but  Latin  in  our  universities.  And  yet,  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  none  dared  to  break  the  rule.  $ut  when  the 
University  of  Halle  was  founded,  in  1695,  some  few  began  to  violate 
it.  The  first  was  Christian  Thomasius,  who  read  German  because  he 
•did  not  understand  Latin.  But  he  had  quite  sufficient  reasons  be- 
sides this  for  doing  so.  For  at  that  time  le^u^ned  men  spoke  Latin, 
it  is  true ;  but  after  such  a  manner  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
them  to  speak  German.  Yes,  even  had  Latin  not  been  taught  in  the 
schools  and  universities,  that  language  would  not  have  been  injured 
by  it  Thus  then  the  ignorance  of  Thomasius  was  the  first  reason  for 
this  change,  but  the  second  and  entirely  just  one  was  that  the  Latin 
language  should  not  come  to  entire  destruction.  It  was  that  men 
of  education,  who  understood  Latin,  were  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the 
German,  and  advised  in  future  to  teach  it,  while  the  few  barbarians 

*  **  l/egrs  Bermone  suo,  imperium  quasi  prsei  se  ferent  conscripras,  impoeueruat  debe llattB 
genii." 

U*  hnffofe."  Vol  1..  102,  Cesner's  lectiiref>,  (Prima  linta  Isagogea  in  crudilionem 
univei-Holem,)  begnn  about  17-12. 
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defended  the  use  of  Latin.*  But  the  German  made  rapid  progress, 
and  in  few  years  was  entirely  predominant  And  now  even  royal 
edicts  were  of  no  more  avail  against  the  practice  of  teaching  in 
German.*' 

Life  and  teaching  go  hand  in  hand.  When  state  and  church  no 
longer  required  the  speaking  and  writing  of  Latin,  it  was  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  require  that  it  should  be  used  as  the  living  mother-tongue 
by  the  literati.f 

As  in  the  universities,  so  in  the  schools,  the  use  of  German  in- 
creased ;  it  was  soon  made  one  of  the  branches  of  instruction.^  Even 
that  very  school  ordinance  of  Frankfort,  of  1654,  which  was  so  strict 
in  requiring  the  speaking  of  Latin,  requires  the  scholars  in  the  seventh 
class  to  ^  read  fluently  German  and  Latin."§  Feuerlein  of  Nuremberg] 
dtes  stronger  instances.  **  Most  people,"  they  say,  *^  will  in  future 
have  occasion,  in  their  spiritual  or  worldly  employments,  for  the  pow- 
er of  speaking  well  in  German  almost  always,  and  only  to  the  least 
possible  extent  in  Latin ;  and  yet  they  give  almost  no  application  to 
German."  But  they  add,  as  if  fearful  that  they  have  said  too  much, 
"notwithstanding  the  Latin  is  to  be  studied  more  than  any  thing  else 
in  the  Latin  schools,  and  is  not  to  be  neglected." 

The  Hamburg  school  ordinance,  above  quoted,  goes  still  further.^ 
The  scholars  must,  it  is  true,  according  to  it,  speak  good  Latin ;  but 
as  to  the  German,  it  is  said  that  ^  the  German  language  shall  be  be- 
times studied,  both  in  Quarta^  after  they  have  been  well  grounded, 
and  afterward  in  Tertia,  Seeunda,  and  Prima,  as  well  by  reading  the 
commendation  of  good  German  books  as  by  the  practical  imitation 
of  the  same  in  German  letters,  speeches,  and  otherwise ;  so  that  no  one 

*  Oemcr  had  spoken  in  the  same  way  ad  early  as  1715.    *'  Irutitution*^"  p.  109. 

fl  say,  aji  a  livins  mother-tongue ;  for  I  am  notspeakinf  of  the  other  instmction  of  the 
schools  in  speaking  and  writing  Latin.  Of  this  I  shall  treat  hereafter.  Gervinixs  says,  1.  c, 
91 :  "  At  first,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  scliool  comeflies  was  strictly  practical ;  I^tin  was  to 
be  practiced  by  the  scholars,  and  their  practice  in  conversation  liad  the  same  design." 

}  Gervinns  gives  details  on  the  way  in  which  the  German  language  became  honored  again 
in  Germany  He  shows  how  the  Society  of  Usefulness  was,  above  all,  the  cause  of  it  It  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  the  first  idea  of  this  society  happened  when  Prince  Ludwig  nf 
Anhalt  was  attending  the  burial  of  his  sister,  Ducheas  Dorothea  Maria  von  Weimar,  In  1617. 
It  was  this  same  Duchess  who  had  so  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  Ratich  as  early  as  1613, 
and  had  bestowed  upon  him  two  thousand  gulden  ;  it  was  this  same  Prince  Ludwig  who  did 
so  much,  at  his  capital  of  KiJthen,  for  the  Introduction  of  Raticb's  plans  nf  school  organica- 
lion.  It  was  also  Ratich  who  had  said,  in  1613,  that  It  was  the  course  of  nature  for  boys  first 
to  learn  well  and  fluently  to  read,  write,  and  speak  their  mother-tongue ;  and  in  all  the  facul> 
ties  the  German  language  could  be  used.  When  the  Society  of  Usefulneas,  In  1630,  published 
Terence,  iu  KOthen,  in  German  and  I^in,  this,  as  we  have  shown,  was  brought  atK>ut  by 
Ratich ;  and  his  own  school-books  appeared  there  in  the  year  1619.  And  the  question  may 
be  aaked  whether,  if  Ratich  did  not  himself  give  the  first  impulse  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Society  of  Usefulness,  he  was  not  the  occaaion  of  the  movement  from  which  It  came.  Comp., 
p.  23,  remark  2. 

♦  P..  6. 

I  L.  c,  99. 
1L.  c.,J4. 
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shall  leave  the  school  for  the  gymnftsium  i^ho  shall  not  have  passed 
a  sufficient  examination  in  ]>ure  composition  in  this  language. 

Many  entertained  similar  opinions.  Baumeister,  rector  at  Gorlits, 
says:  *  ^* It  is  a  very  harmful  opinion  to  believe,  that  at  school  men 
must  trouble  themselves  only  about  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
tongues ;  but  that  the  German  does  not  belong  among  the  learned 
tongues.  The  example  of  the  Romans  ought  to  be  remembered, 
who  never  dishonored  their  native  tongue  in  such  a  way.  I  seek  on 
every  occasion  to  remove  this  prejudice  among  youth."  He  says  far- 
ther that,  if  they  would  strictly  require  thorough  study  and  practice 
of  the  mother-tongue,  the  Germans  have  their  classical  authors  as 
well  as  the  Romans. 

Wenzky,  rector  in  Frenzlau,f  says :  '*  It  is  fitting  that  men  should 
learn  their  own  mother- tongue  well,  and  that  youth  should  acquire 
the  same  in  the  school.  This  principle  will  be  acknowledged  just  now 
by  many  persons.  If  men  had  had  regard  to  this  in  past  times,  there 
would  not  have  been  all  the  mortification  which  has  been  felt  at  see- 
ing our  greatest  and  most  learned  men  make  such  blunders  in  Latin 
as  would  have  been  severely  punished  in  a  sciholar  at  school." 

Miiller,!  already  mentioned  as  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Zittan, 
expresses  the  same  opinion.  "  Among  the  languages,"  he  says,  '*  the 
mother-tongue  holds  the  pre-eminence ;  both  because  it  is  the  model 
by  which  all  other  languages  must  be  learned  and  judged  and  is  the 
chief  means  by  which  we  apply  to  practical  use  all  our  acqusitions. 
For  these  reasons  should  the  German  language  be  diligently  studied  in 
all  schools,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and  be  made  the  chief  in- 
strument of  the  development  of  all  the  powers  of  the  understanding." 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  rectors  of  gymnasiums  should 
have  entertained  such  views  upon  the  German  language ;  for  at  that 
time  it  was  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  decay.  While  previously  there 
had  been  written  a  compound  of  German  and  Latin,  there  had  lately 
entered  into  it  a  third  element — the  French ;  it  was  a  truly  Babelish 
language.  The  proverb  "  The  style  is  the  man  "  might  apply  both  to 
the  upper  classes  and  the  people.  In  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  first  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  apparent,  in 
the  style,  the  taste,  and  even  in  the  opinions  and  character  of  the 
German  men  of  learning,  a  heterogenous  and  intolerable  mixture  of 
stifi'  German-Latin  erudition  and  pedantry  with  frivolous  gallantry 
and  a  disgustful  servilism  to  France. 

There  now  began  the  strife  between  the  Latin  and  Latin  litera- 

*  *'  Account  of  an  Important  Improvement  in  the  Ojfmnaeium  at  (^rtitz,"    By  F.  Ch.  B«ii> 
meister,  rector  of  GOrllts  Gymnasium. 
t "  The  Mode  of  Teaching  Used  by  Georg  Wensky^  Adjunct-Rector  in  Prenttau^"  1746,  p.  & 

;  L.  c,  7. 
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ttire  and  French  and  French  literature.  Vainglorious  Frenchmen 
made  themselves  and  others  believe  that  their  poets  and  prosemen 
.  excelled  the  ancient  classics.*  In  diplomacy  French  unfortunately 
gradually  took  the  place  of  Latin  as  the  universal  language  of  kings 
and  princes.  It  had  also  become  the  language  of  conversation  among 
the  higher  classes  in  German,  having  been  introduced  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  profligate  Louis  XIV.  and  the  crowd  of  abandoned  court- 
iers who  adored  him  as  the  highest  model  of  courtly  training. 
The  shallow  and  traitorous  un-German  admirers  of  this  literature 
hoped  that  the  French  would  entirely  drive  out  the  classical  lan- 
guages, and  would  even  become  the  language  of  instruction  at  the 
universities.! 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  this  had  an  influence  upon  schools  I 
"  It  has  come  to  be  the  case,"  says  Feuerlein,  of  Nuremberg,^  "  that 
some  eminent  people  have  exempted  their  sons  entirely  from  the 
study  of  Greek."  And  again,  *'  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  con- 
sider a  knowledge  of  French  entirely  indispensable  to  such  persons." 

The  connection  is  evident  between  the  exemption  of  the  sons  of 
these  eminent  people  from  studying  Greek  and  the  considering  a 
knowledge  of  French  indispensable  to  them. 

When  Sturm's  gymnasium,  in  1578,  contained  more  than  one 
thousand  scholars,  and  among  them  about  two  hundred  nobles,  twen- 
ty-four counts  and  barons,  and  three  princes,  yet  all  these  scholars, 
great  and  small,  were  instructed  according  to  one  and  the  same  plan. 
The  Baron  von  Sonneck  was,§  as  we  have  seen,  examined  exactly  like 
his  fellow-scholars  in  rhetoric,  Latin,  and  Greek.  The  same  equality 
among  the  scholars  prevailed  at  TrotzendorTs  gymnasium,  and  here 
they  even  proclaimed  in  the  school  laws,  He  who  is  a  scholar  can 
no  longer  play  the  noble.) 

What  honorable  firmness  and  disregard  of  consequences  on  the 

*  *'  Among  writers  In  that  tongue,  (Freneh,)  it  can  not  fairly  be  denied  that  there  were 
many  of  very  finished  talents ;  but  an  all  but  intolerable  conceit  obscured  the  ezcellancieB  of 
some  of  them.  Tliey  boasted,  often  in  a  ridiculously  ostentatious  manner,  that  they  only 
'  were  men,  that  they  only  pofseased  talents,"  Ac.    Morhof;  Polyhistor.  I.,  759. 

t  For  the  malignant  and  truly  devilish  way  in  which  the  Freneh  perverted  our  princes,  and 
poisoned  their  morals,  aee  Riih's  ^  Hiatorieal  Development  qf  the  Infiuencea  of  Prance  and 
the  French  upon  Oermany  and  the  Qermane.  Berlin,  1815."  A  book  of  the  greatest  inter- 
e«t  and  value.  Cormption  of  German  princes,  167.  French  education  of  the  young,  174. 
Astonishment  of  an  emigri  upon  finding  that  the  Princess  Snphie  Charlotte  of  Brandenburg 
uuderstoo<l  German,  as  she  usually  spoke  only  French,  205.  How  French  gradually  came  to 
be  the  language  of  diplomacy,  358.  The  work  contains  many  other  facts  of  the  same  kind. 
How  different  the  custom  of  the  Romans !  ''  The  ancient  magistrates  took  the  most  watch- 
ful pains  that  no  answer  should  be  made  to  the  Greeks  except  In  Latin.  80  that  those  of  that 
nation,  beinc  unable  to  use  that  volubility  of  speech  on  which  tbey  were  accustomed  chiefly 
to  depend,  were  obliged  to  speak  through  interpreters."    Valerius  Mazimus,  2,  2,  2, 

;L.  c.  118. 

JPart  I..  249. 

I  •*  Ponit  etiam  personam  nnbilis  qui  Induit  seholastici."    Ib^  216, 
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part  of  thesd  old  rectors !     How  rightly  did  they  feel  that  in  tlie 
realm  of  learning  there  is  no  respect  for  persons ! 

How  disgusting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  conduct  of  later  rectors, 
who  treated  their  noble  scholars  in  a  more  respectful  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent manner  from  the  others!  The  same  Prance  which,  in  the 
Revolution,  preached  a  thoroughly  false  equality,  preached,  in 
the  time  of  the  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV.,  an  equally  false  in- 
equality of  rank,  and  thus  pointed  out  the  way  to  the  later  preach- 
ers of  equality.  This  French  servility  to  those  of  higher  grade 
spread  into  Germany,  and  even  infected  the  schools.  We  give  a  few 
examples  of  it 

•  Baumeister,*  already  mentioned  as  rector  at  Gorlitz,  has  an  especial 
arrangement  of  lessons  for  the  noble  scholars.  Greek,  which  the 
citizen  scholars  studied  assiduously,  is  omitted  from  it.  It  was  prom- 
ised that  a  French  teacher  should  be  appointed.  It  was  said  that 
"  mathematics  chiefly  were  to  be  learned  by  nobles."  The  man  is 
even  not  ashamed  to  say  ^  We  make  a  distinction  between  the  chil- 
dren of  nobles  and  gentlemen  and  those  of  lower  birth ;  in  part  be- 
cause a  more  intimate,  loving,  and  trustful  intercourse  with  their 
teachers  is  proper  for  them,  for  instruction  in  the  manners  appropriate 
to  their  rank,  and  in  part  that  they  may  be  safe  from  fsiults  into 
which  they  might  fall  by  intercourse  with  the  others.  If  the  children 
of  gentlemen,"  he  continues,  ^  bring  a  tutor  with  them,  they  are  not 
strictly  required  to  attend  the  public  recitations."  For  such  lessons 
a  nobleman  paid  double. 

Rector  MUller,  of  Zittau,  agrees  with  him  of  Gdrlitz ;  and  his  pro- 
gramme, both  in  language  and  in  matter,  is  made  up  of  stiff  pedant- 
ry, plastered  over  with  a  dressing  of  French  gallantry.  Modem  his- 
tory,! according  to  him,  must  be  studied  thoroughly,  but  other  his- 
tory only  in  a  cursory  manner.  "We  study,"  he  says,  "not  for  old 
times,  but  for  the  present.  And  we  might  well  study  also  heraldry 
and  genealogy."  Again,  "The  languages  of  the  present  political 
world  must  not  be  neglected  in  the  schools;"  these  are  of  practical 
use  to  "  many  classes  of  persons,  especially  the  nobility  and  those 
about  the  court."  Mliller^  assures  patrons  that  in  the  gymnasium 
their  children  will  have  abundant  opportunity  to  acquire  noble  and 
gallant  studies,  especially  mathematics,  French,  Italian,  and  English, 
as  well  as  dancing."  "  Yes,"  he  continues,  "  if  any  one  should  be 
most  graciously  pleased  to  intrust  their  children  to  my  own  house 
and  table,  I  will  myself  instruct  them  in  French  and  dancing,  in 

*  "  Aceouni  qf  the  Gymnaaium  ai  GVrhtSj"  38, 29, 30. 

t  L.  c.   9, 8.     At  p.  29  we  read,  ^  A  lecture  upon  history  entirely  modern,  from  1700  down 
to  the  present  time." 
:  lb.,  33. 
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order  to  have  thera  more  completely  uoder  my  own  observation,  and 
when  needful  to  give  them  an  occasional  admonition." 

It  was  always,  however,  an  ungrateful  task  for  the  gymnasium 
rectors  of  that  time  to  instruct  their  noble  scholars  after  the  model 
of  the  French  aristocracy.  The  purpose  of  the  system  of  education, 
the  method,  the  organization,  and  the  character  of  the  teachers  of  the 
gymnasium  were  all  opposed  to  it.  From  the  troubles  arising  from 
these  sources  came  the  practice  of  founding  special  institutions  for 
noble  youth,  such  as  the  P»dagogium  at  Halle,  the  Knights'  Acade- 
my at  Liegnitz,  <kc 

Thus  we  see  that  the  schools  of  literature,  in  the  century  after  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  assumed  a  character  very  much  varied  from 
that  of  those  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  see  that  the  Latin  lost 
its  place  as  a  second  mother-tongue,  and  that  the  German  took  its 
rightful  one  as  the  native  and  honored  language ;  but  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disgusting  influence  of  France  upon  our  country,  the 
French  language  and  French  education  ruled  our  higher  ranks  with 
an  unholy  spell. 

How  deeply  soever  these  influences  had  already  changed  the  idea 
of  the  character  of  our  literary  schoob,  still  other  causes  were  at 
work  to  the  same*  end. 

"For  a  long  time,"  writes  Rector  Wenzky  of  Prenzlau,  in  1746,* 
"  the  old  methods  of  teaching  have  been  discontinued  in  most  places, 
and  others  have  been  adopted  more  in  accordance  with  the  times. 
The  object  now  is,  though  it  is  pursued  in  various  ways,  to  instruct 
scholars  who  may  be  able  to  serve  the  state  best  in  the  present 
emergency.  The  times  change,  and  the  school-teachers  must  vary 
.with  them."  We  bave  already  seen  how  unfortunately  the  times 
had  varied.  Wenzky  sought  especially  the  introduction  of  a  multi- 
tude of  new  studies,  and  names,  besides  the  already  mentioned  in- 
struction in  the  mother-tongue,  genealogy,  heraldry,  geometry,  mili- 
tary and  civil  architecture,  astronomy,  dialing,  botany,  theoretical  and 
practical  philosophy,  Ac,  &c.  "  I  teach,"  he  says,  "  how  to  judge  of 
books ;  and  show  how  to  compose,  write,  examine,  complete,  and  cor- 
rect the  proof  of  a  book."  **  I  dissuade  scholars  firom  prejudices  as 
from  irreconcilable  enemies."  ^  If  one  should  tell  me  these  *  subjects 
are  too  many,  and  the  chief  object,  the  learning  of  language,  must 
be  obstructed  thereby;'  I  answer,  these  subjects  are  nevertheless  all 
useful,  and  are  such  that  the  scholar  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
all  of  them.  Why  are  the  arts  and  sciences  so  many  ?  '*  In  this 
strange  error  we  see  a  picture  of  the  theory  of  pedagogical  develop- 
ment^ of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  has 

•  L.  c ,  32. 
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existed  down  to  our  own  times.  These  exercises  may  be  described  in 
two  words :  real  subjects,  and  exercises  of  the  understanding.  We 
shall  hereafter  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  both  of  tbem  ; 
but  their  real  objects  remined  us  but  little  of  the  profound  views  of 
Bacon  and  Comenius. 

There  appeared  also  a  third  element  which  has  been  named  pie- 
tism, which  originated  with  August  Hermann  Francke  and  his  scbool. 
Before  I  speak  of  this  school,  I  must  discuss  the  pedagogy  of  a  man 
who  is  to  be  considered  a  follower  of  Montaigne  and  Bacon,  and  as  a 
predecessor  of  Rousseau ;  the  pedagogy  of  the  Englishman  Locke. 


EL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OP  PEDAGOGY. 

[Tramlated  for  thn  Joanal,  from  Um  GermaD  of  Kari  too  Raumor.] 


PkOF.  Raum^  iDtroduces  the  third  volume  of  bis  ^^ History  of  Ped- 
agogy "  with  the  following  remarks : — 

In  this  third  volame,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  pnt  forth  a  system  of  pedagogy. 
I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  some  strong  expressions  ojf  the  great  Bacon, 
against  systematizers. 

'^The  wonder  of  men  at  learning  and  at  the  arts,"  he  says,  *^  has  been  made  to 
increase  by  the  conning  and  technical  arts  of  those  who,  having  studied  the  soi- 
ences,  gnve  oat  that  they  were  perfect  in  them  and  had  brought  them  to  comple* 
tiott.  For  when  men  turn  their  attention  to  systems  and  subdivisions,  these  sys- 
tems seem  to  them  to  include  every  thing,  and  to  contain  within  themselves  all 
matter  which  relates  to  the  subject.  And  though  such  system  may  be  ill  filled 
out,  or  as  it  were  empty,  still  they  impose  upon  the  common  understanding  by  the 
form  and  fashion  of  a  perfect  science.  The  first  and  oldest  investigators  of  truth, 
however,  with  more  faithfulness  and  good  fortune,  bestowed  the  knowledge  which 
they  had  received  from  the  observation  of  things,  and  wished  to  preserve  for  use, 
in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  or  short  separate  thoughts,  not  knit  together  in  any 
method ;  and  thus  they  did  not  feign  and  pretend  U)  set  forth  the  whole  of  their 
art." 

So  fiir  Bacon.  As  I  abide  by  his  doctrine,  and  therefore  do  not  pretend  to  set 
forth  the  whole  extent  of  my  subject,  the  reader  will  find,  instead  of  a  system  of 
pedagogy,  mostly  descriptions  of  single  pedagogical  subjects.  These,  moreover, 
are  not  treated  at  all  after  any  one  plan.  Sometimes  the  presentation  is  of  a  his- 
torical kind  ;  sometimes  I  have  considered  rather  the  present  time.  Sometimes 
the  theoretical  side  is  most  prominent,  and  sometimes  the  practical.  In  this  I 
was  influenced  by  the  various  characters  of  my  subjects,  by  my  greater  or  less 
knowledge  of  them,  and  by  the  mode  in  which  they  had  appeared  to  me  in  learn- 
ing  and  teaching ;  in  short,  by  my  own  experience  of  them.  If  I  had  undertaken 
to  discuss  all  these  subjects  in  one  and  the  same  way,  the  work  would  have  been 
done  in  a  colorlesB,  monotonous  manner;  and  such  a  method  would  evidently 
have  been  very  closely  connected  with  tlie  evolution  of  a  system. 

The  reader  here  receives  the  first  division  of  the  third  part.  In  the  second 
division  will  be  treated  instruction  in  the  subjects  omitted  in  the  first.  As  a  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  work,  I  have  thought  of  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  pedagogy ;  and  am  even  desirous  of  endeavoring  to  portray 
truly  and  impartially  the  most  eminent  of  living  teachers. 

I  know  well  how  difficult  is  this  task,  and  how  much  self-denial  it  implies. 
Perhaps  an  author  who  has  entered  his  sixty-fifth  year  is  better  fitted  for  such  a 
task  than  younger  men,  who  yet  are  *^  vigorous  in  love  and  hate.^'  It  is  more 
easy  for  one  near  the  end  of  his  life  to  speak  of  the  present  as  if  it  already  lay 
far  behind  him,  as  it  soon  will. 

Erlangen,  June  1st,  1847.  Karl  von  Radmer. 

We  shall  continue  our  translations  from  this  volume  until  we  have 
completed  them,  by  the  reproduction  of  the  whole  of  Prof.  Raumer^s 
great  work  in  the  English  language. 
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INTEODUOTION. 

THE    BARUBar  CHILDHOOD. 

"  Speak,  that  I  may  see  thee,^  said  a  Greek. 

Accordingly,  the  child  being  unable  to  apeak,  comes  into  the  world, 
as  it  were,  invisible  ;  and  long  preserves  the  deepest  incognito.  All 
the  care  of  the  parents  is  bestowed  upon  the  little  helpless  body ; 
physical  education  is  the  main  object  This  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  Spartans  used  a  rude  method  of  alleviating  the 
task,  by  passing  a  sentence  upon  the  new-born  child,  of  life  if  its 
body  seemed  healthy,  of  death  if  not.  Rousseau's  doctrine  was  little 
better.  *^  I  could  not  trouble  myself,''  he  says,  *^  about  a  sickly  child, 
if  it  were  to  live  to  be  eighty  years  old.  I  can  not  be  concerned 
about  any  pupil  who  is  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  those  who  have 
the  care  of  him." 

To  give  all  the  honor  to  the  body  is  a  coarse  and  brutal  estimate 
of  man.  Such  barbarians  would  not  have  thought  worth  preserving 
the  life  of  Kepler,  the  great  German  astronomer,  who  came  into  the 
world  a  sickly  seven  months'  child. 

Rousseau,  in  his  teachings  as  to  physical  education,  has  kept  in 
view,  as  his  ideal,  a  completely  healthy  North  American  savage ;  a 
rule  which  will  not  serve  for  us  domesticated  Europeans.  But  one 
extreme  introduces  another ;  there  prevailed,  for  great  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  especially  in  France,  a  frivolous,  unnatural  meth- 
od even  in  the  education  of  small  children.  We  have  already  be- 
come acquainted  with  these  unnatural  ways :  the  frizzle-wigged  boys, 
with  laced  coats,  and  swords  at  their  sides ;  and  the  little  frizzle-headed 
girls,  with  their  great  hoop-petticoats.  By  their  contests  against 
these  evils,  Rousseau  in  France  and  his  followers  in  Germany,  as  ad- 
vocates of  natural  principles,  did  great  service  to  the  cause  of  physi- 
cal education.  The  extreme  views  which  they  held,  as  happens  at 
every  reaction,  disappeared  with  time,  and  the  real  good  remained. 

To  refer  once  more  to  a  fuw  points.  Rousseau  admonished  moth- 
ers of  their  maternal  duties,  in  striking  terms.  It  is  not  nurses,  but 
they  themselves,  who  are  destined  to  bring  up  their  children.  K 
they  would  have  their  children  love  them,  they  must  wjiit  upon  them 
with  efficient  maternal  love.*  He  zealously  combated  the  abominable 
custom  of  swaddling  children,  as  a  child  so  swathed  up  can  not  ex* 
ercise  any  of  its  limbs ;  and  recommended  cool  bathing,  fresh  air^ 
simple  diet,  and  a  costume  permitting  the  freest  exercise  of  the  body. 

However  correct  these  views  are  in  the  main,  it  would  not,  as  has 
already  been  said,  be  advisable  to  follow  Rousseau  absolutely.     He  is 

*  Gelllua  had  already  (12, 1,)  laid  down  the  same  princrples ;  as  had  Ernesti  after  him. 
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no  physician — he  even  hates  physicians;  proceeds  recklessly^  and 
often  blindly,  after  his  Huron  ideal ;  and  is  determined,  either  by 
bending  or  breaking,  to  harden  the  French  children.* 

The  little  work  of  the  able  physician,  Hufeland,  on  the  contrary, 
his  ^  Oood  Advice  to  Mothers^  on  the  Physical  Education  of  their 
Chiidren,'^  is  highly  to  be  recommended.  Intelligent  mothers  may 
safely  follow  his  advice,  particularly  as  to  diet,  where  so  maay  go 
astray.  According  to  Hufeland,  coffee  and  tea  are  altogether  unneces* 
sary  to  children ;  he  prohibits  the  usual  overwhelming  of  children  in 
thick,  soft  feather-beds,  and  their  sleeping  in  heated,  ttnventilated 
rooms;  recommending,  instead,  the  utmost  cleanliness,  and  es|)ecially 
what  he  calls  air  and  water-baths. 

Children  do  not  g^ve  information ;  we  do  not  see  into  the  quiet  and 
hidden  secrets  of  their  existence.  In  instruction,  the  most  helpless 
scholar  will  receive  the  most  assistance  from  the  intelligent  teacher. 
But  we  often  have  to  stand  in  doubt  and  irresolution  by  the  cradle^ 
and  to  recommend  our  child  to  the  care  of  its  angel  in  heaven.  I 
have  known  farmers*  wives,  who  permitted  their  children  to  play  in 
the  street,  without  any  care.  And  if  any  one  drew  their  attention  to 
the  danger,  they  would  say,  ^  My  child  is  not  three  years  old  yet — 
the  angels  take  care  of  those."  Their  idea,  probably,  was  that  after 
the  third  year,  when  the  child  is  more  active  and  intelligent,  it  can 
take  care  of  itself. 

But,  although  the  inner  life  of  the  child  is  a  secret  to  us,  we  may 
be  confident  that  its  mind  is  no  vacant  space,  but  a  place  consecrated 
by  baptism,  in  which  are  slumbering  the  seeds  of  divine  gifts,  which 
shall  develop  with  advancing  years.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
the  mother  can  do  nothing  for  the  child  in  the  first  years  of  its  life, 
except  in  the  mere  matter  of  physical  care.  Is  the  heartfelt  love 
which  inspires  this  care  nothing  ?  Who  knows  whether  it  is  not  this 
love  which  implants  the  first  seeds  of  the  answering  love  in  the  child*s 
heart?  Shall,  then,  the  dependence  of  little  children  upon  their 
mother  be  only  animal  and  selfish  ?  Who  can  tell  how  much  influ- 
ence the  beautiful  cradle-songs  of  the  mother  have  upon  the  child  ? 
And,  above  all,  we  believe  that  the  intercession  of  the  parents  brings 
a  blessing. 

With  the  acquisition  of  speech,  begins  a  new  course  of  life  for  the 
child ;  and  it  comes  out  of  its  mysterious  isolation.  Learning  to 
speak  is  connected  with  learning  to  walk ;  f  and  these  two  compre- 

*  For  intfaoce,  RoaiMaa  rejects  Locke's  admonition  never  to  permit  a  child,  when  heated, 
to  Ke  down  on  damp  ground,  or  to  drink  cold  drink. 

t  FirM.  to  creep.  This  irtrenctheos  both  arms  and  tegs.  A  child  who  learns  to  creep  well 
will,  as  he  b^fios  to  go  npright,  and  often  Tails  down  In  trying,  usually  come  down  on  hto 
hands  and  arms,  which  he  has  learned  to  use.    Children  who  have  not  crept  Tall  more  awk- 
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hend  the  first  elementary  instruction  of  a  child.  I  anticipate  the 
question,  what  reason  is  there  why  children  should  be  born  dumb^ 
and  require  almost  a  year  before  they  can  speak  a  word  ?  It  is  be- 
cause they  must  needs  awake  gradually  from  their  deep,  nine  months' 
embryonic  slumber.  Light  awakens  the  eyes,  sound  the  ears,  and  in 
this  way  the  senses  become  active,  and  of  themselves  receive  impres- 
sions from  the  world  around.  This  is  the  beginning  of  living,  and  of 
experience.  It  is  when  the  child's  impressions  mature  into  ideas  that 
there  arises  within  him  the  need  of  expressing  himself;  words  are 
the  ripe  fruit  of  childish  experience.*  It  is  provided  that  the  attempt 
to  speak  shall  not  be  made  too  soon,  by  the  original  influence  of  the 
organ  of  speech.  If  this  is  overcome,  there  is  in  most  cases  an  end 
of  a  judicious  course  of  learning  language.  Such  children  misuse 
the  treasure  of  language,  which  others  have  laid  up ;  and,  as  if  orna- 
menting themselves  with  the  feathers  of  others,  they  allow  their 
thinking  and  speaking  to  be  done  for  them. 

Learning  to  speak  is,  in  part,  a  mental  process,  and  partly  bodily. 
The  latter  portion  of  it  is  concerned  with  the  training  of  the  origin- 
ally awkward  organs  of  speech.  Children  themselves  take  pleasure 
in  this  practice,  and  very  often  say  and  repeat  words  and  phrases  for 
the  sake  of  speaking.'  Their  ears  learn  gradually  to  apprehend  more 
accurately  and  fully  the  words  pronounced  before  them,  and  thus  they 
become  able  to  pronounce  them  better .f 

The  mental  labor  of  the  child  in  learning  language  consists  in  the 
correct  comprehension  and  experience  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed 
and  in  the  memory  of  the  right  word  for  it.  Without  any  stiff, 
schoolm&ster-like,  incessant  pronouncing  over  before  him,  the  child 
observes  for  himself  the  names  of  things  by  repeatedly  seeing  the 
same  things  always  called  by  the  same  names;  cherries,  for  instance, 
always  called  cherries.  In  the  same  manner,  he  learns  from  grown 
persons  words  and  phrases  to  express  his  inward  impulses ;  his  wishes, 
desires,  pain,  pleasure,  kcX 

The  ideal  to  be  pursued  in  the  child's  first  learning  to  speak,  is  the 
same  which  should  remain  such  all  his  life  as  a  man ;  namely,  truth ; 
adequacy ;  the  fullest  correspondence  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed 
with  that  which  is  expressed ;  of  the  inner  seeing,  feeling,  thinking 
with  the  verbal  language.     To  such  a  correspondence  and  truth  we 

wardly  and  dangerously.  Aud  still  how  basty  are  parents  In  harrying  their  chililren  on- 
ward, and  forcing  (hem  to  walk  without  haring  crept ! 

*J.  M.  Gesner  says:  *'The  Greeks  have  a  most  Taluable  word.  lcgo9,  with  a  broad 
significance.  For  it  may  mean  either  reason  or  speecA.  When  the  word  has  ripened  within, 
then  it  can  be  spoken  out.  The  child  does  not  learn  to  speak  like  a  parrot ;  it  is  no  organ* 
ized  echo  to  return  what  is  spoken  to  It.  At  least,  it  ought  never  to  be  taught,  by  the  Inces* 
sant  chattering  of  nurs<>s,  dec.,  parrot-like  habits  of  imitating  such  chattering." 

t  See  the  chapter  on  the  training  of  the  senses,     t  See  Auguttin's  Confessions,  Lib.  I.,  6, 8. 
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Bbould  educate  the  child ;  it  is  this  quality  which  characterizes  the 
greatest  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers. 

The  mother  usually  gives  the  first  elementary  insti-uction  in  lan- 
gui^e,  and  may  commonly  be  expected,  proceeding  in  a  natural  man- 
ner, and  with  sure  instinctive  tact,  to  do  what  is  right ;  while  the 
subsequent  instruction  in  language,  by  teachera  who  boast  of  using 
the  best  methods,  is  very  often  extremely  fantastic,  and  well  calculated 
to  defile,  or  entirely  to  dry  up,  the  deep  and  living  sources  of  human 
language.  Let  him  who  desires  to  instruct  mothers  in  this  thing  be 
cautious;  let  Pestalozsi^s  *^  Book  for  Mothers^''  be  a  warning  example 
to  him.  Instead  of  intelligent  mothers,  eagerly,  freely,  and  delight- 
edly teaching  their  beloved  children  to  talk,  as  opportunity  serves,  we 
shall  have,  by  means  of  these  methodologists,  stiff,  wooden  school- 
mistresses, giving  methodical  lessons  in  language  to  children  one  year 
old,  every  day  at  a  fixed  time.* 

It  might  almost  be  believed  that  unrhythmic  language  is  not  for 
children,  but  song ;  which  passes  so  magically  into  their  hearts,  and 
thence  into  their  memories. 

Scarcely  can  children  speak,  when  many  parents  are  at  once  uneasy 
to  have  them  learn  all  sorts  of  things.  A  confused  idea  of  education 
prevails,  like  a  dusky  phantom,  in  our  day ;  to  which  many  parents 
blindly  submit,  without  examining  whether  his  authority  is  legitimate. 
I  shall  hereafter  speak  more  fully  of  this  tyranny,  which  must  bear 
the  blame  when  parents  induce  or  force  their  children  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  especially  if  it  is  too  early .f 
"  Good  things  take  time,**  says  the  proverb.  The  child  grows  in 
mind  as  in  body;  unpreoocupied  and  intelligent  attention  by  the 
teacher  is  necessary,  in  order  to  observe  whether  he  is  ready  for  any 
particular  subject  How  few  exercise  this  observation !  The  farmer 
might  put  them  to  shame,  who  watches  closely  to  see  whether  his 

*  See  **  History  of  Pedagogy^"  VoL  11.,  P-  411, 2d  ed.  I  shall  say  more  oo  this  point  when 
•pc«kiDf  of  the  80-ca.Iled  intuitional  Instruction. 

tThis  haste  Is  doubly  material  in  a  time  when  a  celebrated  pedagogue  Tentures  to  praise 
his  w{dely*known  system  of  Instruction  In  reading,  as  follows :— "  It  makes  the  child  con- 
scious of  his  actions,  by  observing  how  he  forms  one  or  another  letter  by  his  organs  of 
speech :  "—It  Is  designed  *'to  direct  tbe  children's  attention  to  their  actions,  by  this  regulated 
practice."  This  beginning  is  continued  by  Instruction  in  "  logical  and  lesthetical  reading : " 
In  which  the  reason  Is  every  where  given  "  why  the  reading  is  to  be  so  and  not  otherwise," 
which  Is  called  **  reading  with  a  distinct  consciousness."  This  method  is  carried  to  such  an 
unnatural  extent,  that  any  plain  woman,  who  has  been  made  to  believe  that  she  ought  to 
teach  her  children  to  read  in  this  way,  and  no  other,  had  better  quite  give  up  instructing 
them  at  alL 

I  shall  speak  in  another  place  of  the  wretched  "  thinking  method  "  of  teaching  language, 
which  I*  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the  youthful  nature,  which  dries  up  the  very  marrow,  de> 
stroys  the  feeling  for  poetry,  and  misunderstanda  and  despises  all  childlike  simplicity ;  deify- 
ing, in  Its  stead,  a  so-called  "  conaciousuese,"  commonly  an  empty  form.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  good  natural  character  of  the  German  youth,  so  hard  to  extirpate,  can  maintain  a  strong 
opposition  to  this  onreasonabts  training  in  felf-condderatlon  and  setf-msnagement,  until 
their  teachers'  eyes  shall  be  opaned  to  their  exceedingly  unnatural  theory  and  proceeding. 

Ko.  19.— [Vol.  VU.,  No.  2.]— 25. 
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colt  18  strong  enough  to  carry  saddle  and  bridle.  If  be  errs,  and 
harnesses  him  in  too  earlj,  the  beast  is  worked  beyond  his  strength ; 
and  I  have  with  grief  known  more  than  one  boy  broken  down  by 
similar  untimely  and  excessive  labor.  The  farmer  knows  but  one 
mode  of  bringing  his  poor  beast  to  his  strength  again ;  he  looses 
him,  and  turns  him  into  the  green  meadows.  I  know  of  no  belter 
mode  of  restoring  a  boy,  so  broken  down,  than  a  similar  vacation  in 
the  country. 

The  child  therefore  must  not  too  soon  proceed  from  hearing  to 
reading,  from  speaking  to  writing.  He  should  at  first  be  kept  within 
the  region  of  the  living  voice  [vox  viva,)  In  his  mother  he  should 
love  and  respect  his  only  source  of  tales,  songs,  Ac, ;  she  will  speak 
to  him  in  an  appropriate  style.  Even  the  Bible  must,  at  first,  not  be 
read  by  the  child,  but  must  be  narrated  to  him  in  a  free  style.  Tell- 
ing and  listening  form  a  beautiful  bond  of  afiection  between  mother 
and  child ;  while,  when  he  begins  to  learn  to  read,  he  often  turns  hia 
back  to  his  mother,  sets  himself  down  in  a  corner  and  devours  books. 

While  I  must  oppose  this  intellectual  hothouse  forcing  of  children, 
there  is  another  matter  which  many  parents,  led  astray  by  Rousseau 
and  his  sect,  put  off  far  too  long.  Our  pious  forefathers  nsed  to  teach 
their  youngest  children  to  pray,  and  to  know  edifying  Bible-texts  and 
hymns.  A  child^s  heart  finds,  in  prayer,  the  life  of  its  life ;  and  the 
deep  impression  never  fades,  and  consecrates  its  whole  existence,  even 
until  death.  Yet  these  illuminati  arose,  inquiring,  What  can  a  child 
think  about  the  names  of  God  and  Christ  ? — and  children's  prayers 
were  in  many  families  discontinued.*  Would  to  God  that  grown 
persons,  with  all  their  so-much-praised  ''  consciousness,"  were  as  capa- 
ble of  deep  and  heartfelt  prayer,  and  of  trust  in  their  heavenly  father, 
as  children  whom  a  pious  mother  has  taught  to  pray  1  But  unless 
grown  persons  become  like  children,  they  can  not  so  pray ;  and  men 
would  destroy  even  this  strength  of  feeble  children ! 

I  shall  hereafter  discuss  the  beginnings  of  various  branches  of 
instruction. 

KCFANT  BCBOOLI. 

The  farmers'  wives  in  a  Silesian  village,  in  the  year  1817,  at  the 
suggestion  of  an  excellent  landlord,  contrived  an  agreement  that^  dur- 
ing harvest-time,  when  they  were  busy  in  the  fields,  one  and  another 
f^hould  take  turns  in  remaining  in  the  village  and  taking  care  of  all 
the  children.  The  plan  was  certainly  very  praiseworthy  and  intelli- 
gent, and  to  be  recommended  in  all  similar  cases ;  e.  g,,  when  a  nnm- 
ber  of  mothers  are  occupied  in  washing  or  factory  labor — in  short, 
Tvlierever  there  is  the  same  occasion. 


•  See  Rourai-on  and  Philanthropinum,  In  «  HUtory  of  MUtueationf"  Vol.  H.,  pp.  268,  aOL 
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Though  there  are  many  iuhni  schools  which  did  not  originate 
in  this  necessity,  still  the  idea  is  closely  related  to  them. 

The  bond  of  affection  which  connects  the  members  of  a  family  is, 
at  the  present  time,  continually  slackening.  Father,  mother,  children, 
each  hare  their  own  views,  and  follow  their  own  paths.  Every  thing 
which  aids  in  this  unfortunate  dissolution  and  scattering  of  families 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  Festalozzi  felt  this  deeply.  To  him 
the  family  sitting-room  was  so  holy  that  he  even  opposed  sending 
children  to  school  at  an  early  period,  and  would  have  the  first  ele- 
mentary instruction  confided  to  the  mother.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
in&ttt  schools  contemplated  the  opposite  of  this,  and  were  school- 
rooms instead  of  home-rooms. 

Attendance  at  the  infant  school  by  children,  whose  mothers  remain 
at  home  and  are  not  obliged  to  labor  elsewhere  for  their  support, 
should  ordinarily  not  be  allowed ;  certainly  not  encouraged.  I  say 
this  of  children  under  six  years  of  age— of  those  not  arrived  at  school 
age,  and  whose  mothers  would  therefore  not  be  expected  to  instruct 
them,  but  only  to  give  them  maternal  care  and  protection.  To  whom 
else,  in  God^s  name,  than  mothers  should  that  duty  be  intrusted ; 
and  who  would  venture  to  perform  it,  uncalled  ? 

Such  are  my  views ;  and  I  hope  that  they  will,  in  general,  be  ac- 
cepted. Still  I  must  confess  with  pain  that,  at  the  present  day,  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule  increase.  Our  day  is  a  day  of  succedanea. 
A  succedaneum,  accordingly,  must  be  had  for  a  large  class  of  moth- 
ers ;  especially  for  unnatural  mothers.  But  it  may  be  objected,  where 
is  the  use  of  saying  that  mothers  ought  to  be  so  and  so,  and  of  turn- 
ing away  from  what  is  actually  practicable  ?  When  so  many  moth- 
ers fulfill  their  maternal  duties  so  ill  that  they  rather  injure  their  chil- 
dren in  all  ways,  shall  not  every  one,  in  whom  there  remains  one 
spark  of  Christian  sympathy,  lay  hold  and  save  all  that  can  be  saved? 
Shall  we  not  at  least  bring  these  poor  children,  for  a  few  hours  daily, 
into  a  better  and  purer  physical  and  intellectual  atmosphere,  so  as  to 
give  them  more  strength  to  resist  a  corrupted  atmosphere  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  ?  Will  not  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  perhaps  afford 
the  means  of  acting  upon  the  mothers  themselves,  and  of  bringing 
them  into  a  better  way  ?     , 

Who  could  oppose  to  such  applications  of  the  principles  of  love  a  mere 
stiff  adherence  to  what  ought  to  be  ?  Only  so  far  would  we  adhere  strict- 
ly to  principles  and  rules,  especially  the  fundamental  laws  of  divine  and 
human  order,  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  so  estranged  from  them 
and  accustomed  to  our  substitutes  as  at  last  to  think  these  absolutely 
right  We  would  rather  use  all  possible  means  to  aid  in  re-establishing 
those  ancient  and  obsolete  laws,  and  a  pious  and  honorable  family  life. 
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There  is  a  second  thought,  which  I  can  not  avoid  expressing;  it 
relates  to  the  mode  in  which  the  unhappy  condition  of  these  children 
is  to  be  remedied.  The  problem  is  one  of  the  moat  difficult  of  the 
art  of  education  ;  and  but  few  men  have  the  gifb  which  enable  them 
to  pass  many  hours  a  day  with  a  crowd  of  little  children  in  a  natural, 
childlike  manner,  without  aflfected  childishness,  and  to  do  the  right 
thing  every  moment,  with  assured  tact,  and  without  uncertain  and 
uneasy  meddling. 

But  what  are  the  consequences  of  failure  in  this  direction  ?  I 
may  be  excused  if,  at  the  risk  of  going  too  far,  I  present  a  sketch  of 
the  errors  which  in  such  a  case  are  probable,  and  which  have  some- 
times actually  happened. 

Children  not  yet  of  school  age  are  collected  together  in  a  school- 
room. If  they  were  taken  into  an  inclosed  meadow  in  the  woods, 
where  they  could  play  at  making  sand-houses,  their  instructor  would 
have  scarcely  any  thing  to  do  except  to  keep  an  eye  upon  their  live- 
ly, unwearied,  and  mostly  innocent  fancies ;  indeed,  he  would  scarcely 
have  any  thing  at  all  to  do. 

What  a  task  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  preserve  from  weariness, 
to  oversee  and  govern  a  crowd  of  children  shut  up  together  in  a 
room  !  A  mother  can  often  scarcely  get  along  with  only  four  or  five 
children  ;  and  has  to  require  the  help  of  the  older  ones. 

A  method  has  unfortunately  been  invented  of  meeting  the  exigency ; 
but  how  ?  The  poor  children,  who  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed  a 
vacation  up  to  their  sixth  year,  and  thus  would  have  suffered  no  wea- 
riness, have  to  sit  still  on  benches  and  at  desks,  and  study.  Although 
it  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  an  introduction  to  the  school,  it  is 
nevertheless  itself  a  school.  When  a  good  mother  at  home  repeats 
or  sings  a  stanza  to  her  children  until  they  can  say  it  or  sing  it  after 
her,  this  is  harmless  private  teaching  and  learning.  But  how  differ- 
ent is  the  proceedings  in  such  schools  where  a  multitude  of  little 
children  learn,  repeat,  and  sing  by  rote  and  simultaneously  ! 

Many  teachers  suppose  that  they  must  drill  the  children  in  order 
to  bring  them  forward.  Invisible,  quiet  development  is  indifferent  to 
them.  And  even  if  we  confess  that  the  same  indifference  apparently 
prevails  here  and  there  in  the  public  which  supports  such  schools, 
still  they  will  see  the  fruits  of  their  support  of  them,  even  if  these 
are  apples  of  Sodom — rosy  outside,  but  within  dead  ashes.  Woe  to 
those  teachers  who  only  endeavor  to  make  a  show  of  these  little  ones, 
and  in  them  of  their  own  skill ;  who  aim  to  make  them,  at  public 
examinations,  or  even  before  any  visitors,  sing,  declaim,  and  even 
pray  with  theatrical  and  affected  manner,  at  their  age  so  unnatnral 
and  repu1:«ive  !     Thus  is  insUUed  into  these  lamentable  little  creatures 
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a  poison  which  remains  with  them  all  their  lives ;  an  utterly  unfeeling 
and  hateful  vanity.  Thus  are  produced  children  who  take  no  pleasure 
in  verses  and  stories,  but  only  in  the  praises  which  they  can  obtain 
by  tiling  them  with  acquired  and  drilled  naturalness;  who  are 
rolling  their  eyes  about  even  while  they  are  praying  before  the  com- 
pany; while  the  last  trace  is  gone  from  them, of  that  devotion  which 
a  pious  child  feels  when  his  pious  mother  hears  him  repeat  his  eve- 
ning prayer,  before  he  goes  to  sleep  in  his  little  chamber. 

It  would  be  better  than  this  even  to  have  the  children  grow  up 
In  the  streets  and  squares,  in  sight  of  the  whole  city. 

I  ask  excuse  for  the  foregoing.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  carica- 
ture, drawn  by  way  of  warning.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  its  features 
were  not  composed  from  imagination. 

It  is,  I  repeat,  a  difficult  task  to  conduct  an  infant  school.  Aside 
from  the  numerous  external  difficulties,  the  place  requires  men  who, 
besides  great  christian  humility,  and  heartfelt  love  for  children,  do 
what  is  right  and  true  in  all  simplicity,  hate  pretense,  and  without 
being  led  astray  by  experiments  and  controversies  will  walk  and  act 
as  quietly  and  unobtrusively  as  possible,  conscientiously,  and  as  if  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

The  Lord  has  already  sent  many  pious  laborers,  who  are  working 
unweariedly  in  the  field.  He  will  carry  forward  the  work  of  his 
hands.  He  has  pronounced  heavy  curses  against  those  who  offend 
children ;  and  will  give  blessings  equally  great  to  those  who  save 
their  souls  from  death.  The  mistakes,  errors,  and  even  faults,  which 
have  appeared  in  various  places,  should  not  betray  us  into  looking 
only  at  the  dark  side  of  these  institutions ;  although  we  would  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  their  faults ;  since  we  desire  that  they  should  be 
recognized  and  cured,  and  that  this  important  work  may  from  day  to 
day  become  purer  and  more  pleasing  to  God. 

SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 

The  child  attains  the  school  age  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year ;  at 
which  time  new  relations  arise,  namely,  those  between  the  child  and 
the  parent  on  one  side,  and  the  teacher  on  the  other.  Hitherto  his 
parents'  house  has  been  the  central  point  of  the  child's  existence ;  now 
it  is  the  school.  Education  is  the  object  at  home,  and  instruction  at 
school. 

In  simple  communities,  the  father  can  be  the  teacher  of  his  boys ; 
especially  when  the  latter  are  brought  up  in  and  for  the  father's  call- 
ing. But  if  the  son  does  not  follow  that  calling,  or  if  the  extent  of 
the  matters  to  be  learned  is  larger,  or  if  those  matters  have  little  or 
nothinrr  in  common  with  the  occupation  of  the  father,  the  teacher 
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becomes  a  necessity.  Thus  there  comes  to  ezbt  a  special  class  of 
teachers,  as  by  the  progress  of  diyision  of  labor  the  various  other 
professions  and  occupations  have  been  originated. 

Of  the  teacher  is  required  a  definite  amount  of  knowledge  and 
skill,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  certain  sciences  and  arts,  and  par- 
ticularly a  mastery  of  the  art  of  teaching — the  art  of  awakening  in 
the  young  the  love  of  these  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  communicating 
them  to  them. 

The  relations  between  the  parents  and  the  teacher  are  most  im- 
portant ;  as  a  constant  co-operation  is  necessary.  The  father  should 
ask  the  teacher,  How  does  my  son  go  on  at  school  ?  and  the  teacher 
again  should  ask  the  father.  How  does  he  conduct  at  home  ?  Thus 
will  be  established  the  most  healthy  species  of  influence ;  which  will 
bring  the  boys,  particularly  the  insubordinate  ones  and  the  real  good- 
for-nothings,  between  two  fires. 

Parents  and  teachers  must  treat  each  other  with  respect,  especially 
before  the  children.  In  no  case  should  either  of  them  speak  criticis- 
ingly,  contemptuously,  or  inimically  of  the  other,  before  them. 
Great  errors  are  committed  in  this  particular  by  injudicious  parents, 
who  treat  the  teacher  like  a  hired  servant,  who  is  bound  to  govern 
himself  by  their  views — usually  narrow — and  prejudices.  They  find 
fault  in  the  presence  of  the  children  with  the  insti'uction  or  the  strict 
discipline  of  the  teacher,  and  even  say  that  the  tuition-fee  is  altogether 
too  large.  Will  the  children  obey,  respect,  and  love  persons  of  whom, 
and  even  to  whom,  such  things  are  said  ? 

My  own  parents  impressed  upon  their  children  unconditional  love 
and  respect  for  their  teacher.  But  my  father  once  violated  his  own 
rule  in  an  instance  apparently  quite  unimportant.  He  found  fault 
in  my  presence  with  the  mode  in  which  my  teacher  made  pens. 
This  trifling  blame  made  me  for  the  first  time  entertain  doubts  of  my 
teacher's  perfection. 

ALUHNBA. — PRFVATB   IWrriTDTIONB. 

Elementary  instruction  is  provided  for,  in  every  village  of  moderate 
size,  by  a  common  school.  Small  towns  have  also  schools  in  which 
the  rudiments  of  Latin  are  taught ;  but  only  the  large  towns  have 
gymnasia,  which  afford  a  complete  preparation  for  the  university.  It 
is  therefore  only  in  the  large  towns  that  the  relation  which  we  have 
sketched  between  school  and  house  can  continue  while  the  boys  are 
receiving  the  higher  grade  of  school  instruction.  Many  fathers  of 
families,  as  for  instance  landed  proprietors  and  clergymen,  live  in  the 
country,  or  at  small  villages  ;  how  are  such  to  secure  for  their  chil- 
dren, if  destined  to  a  coui-se  of  learned  study,  the  hiirher  ffvinnaftinm 
instruction  ?     To  secure  it,  I  sa3',  l>ecau:«e  ca>es  are  so  unusual  win-re 
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such  a  father  himself  a£fords  the  whole  course  of  school  iDstruction, 
from  the  elementary  up  to  entrance  into  the  university,  as  scarcely  to 
need  notice.  Where  they  do  not  do  this,  however,  they  must  either 
send  away  their  son  to  the  place  where  the  gymnasium  is  established, 
or  must  place  him  at  a  private  establishment,  or  must  employ  a  tutor 
at  home. 

In  the  former  of  these  cases,  it  has  always  been  a  great  evil  that 
the  father  usually  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  place  of  abode  for 
his  son,  and  to  find  a  man  who  will  receive  him  into  his  family  as  if 
one  of  his  own  children,  and  exercise  a  like  conscientious  care  over 
his  education.  It  is  besides  also  beyond  the  parents'  means  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  children's  board. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  there  have  been  established,  at  many 
gymnasia,  Alumneay  in  which  children  from  other  places  live  together 
under  supervision  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  and  Wirtem- 
berg  cloister-schools  was  for  the  same  purpose.  The  mode  of  life  in 
these  Aluranea  was  very  dififerent  from  the  previous  life  of  the  boys 
at  home ;  indeed,  there  was  no  distinct  aim  to  supply  the  place  of 
family  life.  There  was  wanting,  above  all,  a  housewife — a  house- 
mother. The  liberty  of  the  Alumnists  was  much  circumscribed  of 
necessity,  on  account  of  their  number.  In  the  Alumneum  of  the 
Joachimsthal  Gymnasium,  at  Berlin,  where  the  author  was  an  Alum- 
nus fi-om  1798  to  1801,  no  pupil  might  leave  the  house  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  a  written  permission,  signed  by  the 
inspector,  which  he  presented  to  the  door-kee{>er.  We  were  awakened 
at  a  fixed  time,  and  the  lights  were  to  be  extinguished  at  a  fixed 
time.  Every  thing  had  the  character  of  the  discipline  of  a  strict 
father ;  a  character  no  longer  in  agreement  with  our  freedom -loving 
age.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  opposition 
among  the  Alumnists  to  this  strictness,  nor  that  there  were  not  mani- 
fold evasions  of  the  legal  regulations. 

The  instruction,  like  the  discipline,  was  mostly  on  the  ancient  plan. 
If  any  thing  new  was  introduced  at  any  time,  with  cautious  selection, 
it  was  done  as  quietly  as  possible,  so  that  we  scholars  scarcely  ob- 
served it ;  there  was  not  the  remotest,  slightest  approach  to  innova- 
tion or  charlatanry. 

The  private  institutions  for  education  were  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  Alumnea.  They  have  mostly  risen  up  in  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland, within  the  last  seventy  years,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Dessau  Philantbropinum.  This  institution  sought  new  objects,  oppo- 
site in  nature  to  the  old,  and  thus  came  in  conflict  with  the  schools 
already  existing,  which  adhered  to  the  old  plan.  After  this  time, 
any  one  who  de^^ired  to  promote  the  new  system  was  obliged  to  seek 
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to  do  it  either  at  bis  oivn  risk,  by  establishing  a  private  institution, 
or  by  joining  hinnself  to  one  already  existing  under  it ;  and  parents 
of  the  same  views  placed  their  children  at  such  an  institute,  and  sup- 
ported it  by  their  payments  for  tuition. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  old-fashioned  schools  were  conserva- 
tive in  excess,  and  even  to  obstinacy ;  and  that  they  often  rejected 
any  thing  new,  even  when  it  was  good.  Many  private  institutions 
made  a  beneficial  opposition  to  this  excessive  tenacity.  They  experi- 
mented with  devotion  to  the  cause  of  progress,  and  the  results  were 
of  service  to  the  old-fashioned  schools,  which  imitated  their  success 
and  avoided  their  failures.  Many  private  institutions  might  be 
named,  which  in  this  manner  exercised  a  most  healthful  influence. 
Others  of  them  are  enterprises  which  are  entitled  to  gratitude,  be- 
cause they  took  the  place  of  public  schools  which  had  disappeared, 
and  disappeared  as  soon  as  they  resumed  their  places.  Many  of  them 
were  called  cities  of  refuge  for  orphan  children,  and  others  whose 
own  faults  or  other  means  had  brought  into  a  necessitous  condition. 
Such  is  the  bright  side  of  the  private  institutions ;  let  us  now  look  at 
their  dark  side. 

If  the  old-fashioned  schools  were  too  conservative,  the  private  in- 
stitutions showed  themselves  to  be,  on  the  other  hand,  too  progressive ; 
inclined  to  innovation.  This  was  clearly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
Philanthropinum  ;  which  despised  the  wisdom  of  previous  centuries, 
and  proposed  to  fashion  all  things  anew.  They  pulled  up  wheat  and 
tares  together.  This  faulty  it  is  true,  many  modest  and  judicious 
principals  endeavored  to  shun.  But  such  teachers,  by  trying  to  sat- 
isfy the  excessive  requirements  both  of  the  old  and  new  periods,  only 
overworked  themselves  and  their  pupils,  in  their  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish impossibilities,  without  being  thanked  for  it.  It  is  evident  how 
much  such  experimenting  must  have  injured  the  pupils  intrusted  to 
them. 

The  private  institutions  were  designed  to  identify  the  school  and 
the  house.  The  school  assimilated  itself  to  the  family  life,  and 
brought  the  latter  under  its  roof;  the  principal,  who  received  the 
boarders  into  his  family,  representing  both  the  teacher  and  the  father 
of  the  family.  Thus  wielding  the  double  scepter  of  school  and  home, 
it  was  thought  that  he  could  not  fail,  as  every  thing  was  under  his 
hand,  to  conduct  every  thing  without  any  divisions,  and  in  unity  of 
spirit 

But  this  was  an  error.  He  represented  the  father  of  a  family,  but 
was  not  it ;  and,  in  like  manner,  he  only  represented  iJhe  rector  of  the 
school,  without  really  being  such. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  he  was  not  actually  the  father  of  such  a 
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fiunilj.  The  very  naniber  of  the  children  rendered  a  domestic  and 
affectionate  family  life  impossible,  even  though  the  director  should 
have  the  semces  of  the  most  conscientious,  industrious,  and  kind- 
hearted  of  housekeepers.  Nor  can  the  director,  even  with  the  utmost 
good  will,  embrace  each  child  separately  in  his  affections ;  he  must 
manage  them  as  a  body,  and  what  fatlier  manages  his  children  as  a 
body  ? 

And  though  he  were  able  to  embrace  them  all  in  his  heart,  still 
that  is  not  the  heart  of  a  father ;  even  granting  him  the  utmost  good 
will,  it  is  only  a  substitute  for  the  love  which  God  plants  in  the 
heart  of  a  father.  And  the  children,  collected  from  the  most  various 
families,  are  doubly  destitute  of  childish  love  for  the  director.  They 
feel  themselves  as  it  were  in  exile — banished  from  their  parents' 
houses ;  and  they  compare  their  present  life  with  their  previous  life 
at  home,  finding  nothing  right,  and  every  thing  hateful  and  oppress- 
ive. And  even  if  they  become  gradually  accustomed,  their  liking 
remains  but  lukewarm,  and  it  is  only  seldom  that  they  acquire  a 
real  love  for  the  new  state  of  things,  and  then  their  previous  condi- 
tion must  have  been  quite  bad. 

Private  schools,  moreover,  are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
receiving  pupils  who  do  well  nowhere ;  or  who  are  excluded  from 
other  schools  for  deficiency  in  intellect.  And,  although  parents  and 
guardians  ought  to  describe  the  children  they  bring  just  as  they  are — 
as  worthless  or  ignorant  if  they  are  so — ^yet  the  contrary  practice 
prevails,  and  they  are  silent  about  their  faults  and  conceal  them, 
especially  their  secret  ones ;  and,  after  all,  they  charge  the  institu- 
tion with  all  the  ignorance  and  badness  of  their  children.  It  is 
well-advised,  therefore,  that  pupils,  at  entering,  should  be  exam- 
ined in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  that  the  results  should  be 
set  down  in  a  protocol,  and  the  protocol  signed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian. 

It  is  a  common  delusion  that  the  director  of  a  private  school  is 
free ;  having  no  authorities  to  limit  him  and  prescribe  laws  to  him. 
Instead  of  school  authorities,  who  may  honorably  be  obeyed,  there 
are  many  parents  and  guardians  who  take  upon  themselves  to  pre- 
scribe, in  all  possible  matters,  to  the  director  what  and  how  he  shall 
teach,  how  his  lable  shall  be  managed,  Ac.  Woe  to  him,  if  he 
promises  to  comply  with  every  thing ;  if  he  lacks  the  necessary 
judgment  and  firnmess  to  meet  all  these  requirements  in  a  proper 
manner. 

These  assumptions  have  usually  a  very  vulgar  origin ;  namely,  the 
idea  that  the  instructor  depends  upon  their  favor,  as  if  they  were  his 
official  superioi-s.     If  he  does  not  obey  them,  they  threaten  to  take  away 
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their  children*  And  they  tell  them,  even  in  the  teacher's  presence, 
to  be  very  industrious,  because  they  cost  so  much  money.  Such 
admonitions  naturally  make  the  children  think  that  the  teacher  is 
supported  by  them,  and  can  not  exist  without  them«  Is  that  the  po- 
sition of  a  father  of  a  family  ? 

Want  of  a  capital  to  begin  upon,  and  dependence  upon  payments 
for  board,  has  a  bad  influence  upon  private  teachers.  One  who  de- 
sires a  permanent  situation  prefers  a  place  in  a  public  school  to  one 
in  a  private  institution.  The  latter  affords  no  certain  support,  and  he 
can  not  think  of  marrying  in  reliance  upon  it  And  even  if  his  in- 
come  is  sufficient  on  one  day,  what  assures  him,  with  his  sliding-scale 
of  boarders,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to-morrow  ?  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  the  private  institutions  we  usually  fiud  only  young 
teachers,  who  have  just  come  from  the  university.  These  make  ex- 
periment of  their  gift  for  teaching  upon  the  pupils.  As  soon  as  they 
ascertain  that  their  ability  is  good,  they  begin  to  desire  some  position 
elsewhere,  which  will  assure  them  a  certain  income.  In  this  only  the 
more  incapable  teachers  are  usually  disappointed,  and  thus  they 
remain  for  years  burdens  upon  the  schools ;  while  the  abler  ones  find 
situations.  Thus  there  is  almost  never  established,  in  a  private  insti- 
tution, a  corps  of  teachers  with  the  skill  of  years  of  practice  and 
experience.  But  it  is  not  only  the  desire  of  a  sure  maintenance  which 
drives  off  the  teachers ;  there  is  a  second  reason — the  almost  intoler- 
able burden  of  labor.  The  gymnasium  teacher  has  the  time  of  his 
evenings  to  himself,  as  soon  as  the  regular  school-hours  are  over ;  but 
not  so  with  the  teachers  in  a  private  school.  He  must  continue  his 
supervision  of  the  boys  at  table,  at  play,  and  even  through  the  night, 
if  he  sleeps  with  them.  He  has  no  time  to  breathe ;  and  one  can 
scarcely  endure  such  a  burden,  unless  he  has  a  not  overscrupulous 
conscience.  The  principal  is  worst  tormented  of  all.  Besides  instruc- 
tion and  supervision,  he  has  many  other  duties :  correspondence  with 
the  parents,  the  housekeeping  management,  the  general  care  of 
the  whole  institution,  ^c  And  these  burdens  are  doubly  oppressive 
because  he  is  not  governing  in  the  strength  of  an  official  appointment. 
And  such  a  man,  beset  day  and  night,  is  expected  at  the  same  time 
to  be  a  cheerful,  friendly,  loving  father  to  a  multitude  of  strangers' 
children,  and  to  maintain  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  a  pleasant 
fiamily  life  1 

He  is  even  expected  to  do  more  than  this.  He  is  expected  to  be 
rector,  and  to  maintain  discipline  among  the  mass  of  children.  Thus 
he  has  two  inconsistent  occupations,  and  this  inconsistency — that  of 

*  An  honorable  and  conecientious  teacher  nuiM  meet  these  vulftar  awumprioni  with  the 
ino»t  distinct  »inf  ut  ntnt  out  non  «tn/-^thing8  inu»t  be  as  they  are,  or  not  at  ail— at  (he  risk 
of  having  his  school  eatireij  deserted. 
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family  life  and  school  discipline — runs  through  the  whole  institution. 
If  the  former  is  the  prevailing  element,  the  strict  discipline  and  order, 
which  are  so  healthful  and  beneficial  to  the  child,  suffer ;  and  if  the 
latter,  there  is  from  morning  to  night  a  stiff  regulation>movement  to 
play,  meals,  sleep ;  every  thing  has  the  impress  of  the  rules  upon  it 
This  is  intolerable  to  intelligent  and  active  boys ;  and  they  try  to  get 
free  air  for  themselves  by  constant  opposition  to  the  incessant  pressure 
of  the  stupifying  legal  code.  And  this  very  opposition  often  causes 
the  teacher  to  still  greater  strictness. 

Thus  there  is  a  vacillation  between  a  corporeal  despotism,  which 
would  assimilate  the  school  to  a  barrack,  and  a  so-called  family  life, 
which  would  resolve  itself  into  lawless  anarchy. 

Having  thus  displayed  the  dark  side  of  the  private  schools,  I  glad- 
ly turn  once  more  to  the  other. 

It  should  first  be  observed  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  charge 
that  all  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  at  such  schools  are  such  as 
have  been  described.  At  all  the  institutions  which  have  been  known 
by  me,  there  have  always  been  fathers,  mothers,  and  guardians,  who 
have  been  sincerely  thankful  for  every  thing  which  has  been  for  the 
good  of  their  children.  And  there  were  also  many  among  the 
children,  who  felt  and  recognized  the  honest  and  disinterested  exer- 
tions of  the  teacher  for  them.  And  even  those  to  whom  their  life  at 
the  institution  was  not  pleasant,  often  in  after  years  sincerely  thanked 
the  teachers  for  what  they  had  done  for  them. 

Intelligent  parents  and  good  children  influence  the  others,  and 
strengthen  the  teacher  in  his  difficult  calling.  Such  parents  are  far 
from  entertaining  that  foolish  notion  that  the  teacher,  in  return  for 
their  tuition-fee,  is  their  servant,  and  must  &11  in  with  their  wishes  in 
every  thing.  • 

If  the  teachers  of  a  private  school  are  respectable  men,  free  from 
interested  motives,  kind  and  conscientious,  and  if  the  parents  of  the 
children  are  liberal-minded,  and  place  full  confidence  in  such  teachers, 
many  of  the  evils  which  we  have  described  will  disappear.  The 
pupils,  after  the  example  of  their  parents,  will  confide  in  the  teachers, 
and  good  feeling  will  prevail  in  the  school. 

TUTOIUL 

Parents  who  love  their  children  sincerely  find  it  very  hard,  at  so 
early  an  age,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  have  been  described, 
to  send  their  children  away  from  them,  and  to  intrust  them  to  an 
Alumneum  or  a  private  institution.  They  have  remaining,  in  such  a 
case,  the  alternative  of  employing  a  private  tutor,  who  shall  educate 
their  children  jointly  with  them,  and  who  shall  have  entire  charge 
of  the  department  of  instruction,  and  thus  supply  the  place  of  the 
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Bcfaool.  This  is  the  business  of  the  tutor  in  the  country ;  in  the  citj, 
however,  he  will  usually  have  charge  only  of  the  supervision  and  ed- 
ucation of  the  boys,  who  will  attend  some  school,  receiving  additional 
private  lessons. 

To  consider  more  in  detail  the  task  of  the  tutor.  And,  firstly,  as 
to  instruction :  the  duties  of  the  city  tutor  are  in  this  respect  mucli 
the  lightest ;  as  he  will  have  only  to  supervise  the  boys  during  their 
studies  at  home,  and  to  assist  them  wherever  necessary.  In  this  po- 
sition it  is  difficult  always  to  observe  a  proper  medium,  so  as  to  avoid — 
if  a  somewhat  colloquial  form  of  expression  may  be  admitted — ^mak- 
ing a  personified  asses*  bridge  of  one's  self.  If  the  study  of  self- 
taught  persons  is  often  an  oppressively  severe  task,  that  of  the  scholar, 
who  is  always  assisted,  is  too  easy.  By  always  depending  upon  ex- 
ternal aid,  he  loses  the  right  control  of  his  faculties,  which  alone  will 
bring  him  to  a  proper  independence. 

The  country  tutor  must  instruct  in  all  studies ;  he  must  be  a  whole 
school  in  himself.  He  must  understand  and  be  able  to  practice  what- 
ever he  is  to  teach ;  and  he  must  do  still  more.  Even  a  master  of 
any  subject  does  not  thereby  become  a  roaster  in  teaching  it ;  many 
virtuosos  might  be  named,  who  could  not  teach  their  science  or  art. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  the  art  of  swimming  must  be  learned  by 
swimming,  so  the  art  of  teaching  must  be  taught  by  teaching.  This 
is  very  true ;  but  still,  each  of  these  arts  has  rules  and  modes  of  op- 
erating, a  knowledge  of  which  can  be  acquired  before  proceeding  to 
the  practice  of  them,  although  the  right  understanding  and  practical 
knowledge  of  them  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  actual  practice. 

Candidates  in  theology  and  philology  are  usually  tutors.  They 
have  seldom,  while  at  the  university,  made  any  special  preparation 
for  the  place,  and  do  not  know  what  its  difficulties  are.  They 
frequently  imagine  that,  because  they  can  read  and  reckon,  they  can 
teach  both  of  those  studies ;  and  even  delude  themselves  as  to  the 
clearness  and  certainty  of  their  knowledge  and  ability  in  them.  Ex- 
perience is  necessary  before  one  can  know  how  teaching  brings  the 
teacher  to  the  right  estimation  of  his  knowledge ;  that  is,  how  it  cures 
him  of  an  overestimate  of  it,  and  humbles  him. 

Most  of  what  is  to  be  taught,  it  will  be  necessary  not  merely  to  be 
practically  master  of,  nor  scientifically  to  understand,  but  both.  The 
teacher  must  conjoin  clear  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill. 
An  apparently  ready  arithmetician  undertook,  rashly,  to  teach  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic  He  soon  found  out,  for  the  first  time,  that 
he  was  destitute  of  any  true  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  the  four 
ground  rules,  especially  of  division ;  and  thus  convinced  himself  that 
he  could  not  teach  properly  without  that  knowledge. 
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If  the  tutor  is  likely  to  make  such  a  discovery  as  this  on  subjects 
vhich  he  has  diligently  studied  at  school  and  university,  the  case  will 
be  still  worse  when  he  undertakes  to  instruct  on  subjects  which  he  has 
studied  and  practiced  only  superficially,  or  not  at  all.  Such  are  draw- 
ing, singing,  piano-playing,  gymnastics,  geography,  and  natural  his- 
tory ;  departments  of  especial  importance  for  a  teacher  in  the  country.* 

Any  person,  therefore,  who  is  proposing  to  become  a  tutor,  should 
use  the  opportunities  afforded  him  at  the  university  to  ground  him- 
self more  thoroughly,  and  increase  his  readiness  in  the  studies  which 
he  pursued  at  school,  and  to  learn  also  much  more.  And  even  if  the 
theol(^cal  student  has  no  design  of  becoming  a  tutor,  he  should  have 
a  reason  for  such  a  course  of  study,  aside  from  the  noble  motive  of 
self-cultivation.  If  he  afterward  becomes  a  pastor,  he  will  commonly 
have  the  supervision  of  a  country  or  city  school.  In  this  event  he 
must  become  acquainted  with  the  subjects  and  the  method  of  school 
instruction ;  in  order  to  which,  he  needs  to  prepare  himself  almost  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  a  place  as  tutor.  The  fact  that  this  has  al- 
ways been  neglected  by  the  great  majority  of  theological  students 
has  done  much  to  promote  the  unhappy  division  between  church  and 
school.  Teachers  feel  it  to  be  unjust  that  they  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  clergymen  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  neither 
with  the  theory  nor  the  practice  of  teaching,  while  they  themselves 
have  labored  assiduously  for  years  in  preparing  themselves  for  their 
vocation.  I  am  aware  that  many  teachers  protest  against  subordina- 
tion to  the  clergy  from  quite  other  and  improper  motives  ;  but  they 
are  right  in  demanding  of  the  school-inspector  an  acquaintance  with 
the  subjects  and  methods  of  school  instruction. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  tutor.  In  the  country,  he  must 
teach,  singly,  what  all  the  teachers  of  a  school  teach  together.  To 
make  up  for  this  great  field  of  subjects  of  instruction,  he  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  consideration  that,  to  compensate  for  it,  he  has 
fewer  children,  perhaps  but  one  or  two,  to  instruct  But  this  is  a  poor 
comfort  It  is  true  that  to  instruct  a  class  of  seventy  or  a  hundred 
scholars  is  a  task  to  which  no  one  ever  felt  himself  competent  who 
was  seriously  desirous  of  teaching,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
But  an  opposite  extreme  brings  with  it  an  opposite  disadvantage  to 
the  teacher.  This  is,  that  nothing  could  be  more  irksome  than  to  sit 
six  or  eight  hours  daily  opposite  two  pupils,  and  to  instruct  them 
without  cessation.  The  case  is  the  same  as  in  gymnastics.  What 
would  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  do  if  his  class  at  leaping,  for 
instance,  consisted  of  only  one  or  two?     He  can  not  keep  these  two 

*The  stQtiy  of  French  it  eapecially  to  be  reeommende^  to  those  who  would  oppoae  the  ex- 
cewlTe  valuation  of  this  language ;  ao  that  it  need  not  be  said  that  thej  can  not  judge  of  it, 
becaoae  ttiey  do  not  understand  it. 
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jumping  iDcessantly ;  they  would  very  soon  be  exhausted.  But^  if 
he  has  a  class  of  fifteen,  eaoh^  after  his  exercise,  rests  and  looks  on  at 
fourteen  others  before  his  own  turn  conies  again. 

The  case  is  generally  similar  in  mental  training.  Suppose  a  class 
of  fifteen  are  studying  the  .£neid.  The  scholar  who  is  reciting  has 
to  make  a  much  greater  mental  effort  than  the  rest ;  but,  when  he 
is  through,  he  only  listens  while  the  other  fourteen  recite,  until  his 
turn  comes  round  again.  And  it  is  precisely  this  alternation  of  the 
productive  and  receptive  mental  activity,  in  speaking  and  hearing, 
which  is  most  profitable  to  the  pupil. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended  to  the  tutor  that,  wherever 
practicable,  he  should,  when  the  case  requires  it,  have  a  few  pupils 
joined  with  his  own,  who  will  certainly  gain  by  it  No  parents  could 
object  to  this  plan,  except  such  as  consider  that,  if  the  tutor  should 
instruct  their  boy  only,  his  whole  powers  would  act  on  them ;  but,  if 
he  should  teach  four  others,  only  one-fifth  of  them. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  tutor  has  an  easy  time,  as  long  as  the  chil- 
dren are  quite  young — having  to  give  them  only  elementary  instruc- 
tion. This  again  is  poor  consolation ;  for  this  is  the  most  difficult  in- 
struction to  give.  It  is  certainly  more  difiicult  to  communicate  the 
right  rudiments,  in  the  right  way,  of  arithmetic,  Latin,  &c.,  than  to 
study  algebra  and  read  Cicero  De  Offieiis  with  a  boy  of  fifteen,  al- 
ready practiced  in  them. 

Having  thus  considered  the  task  of  the  tutor  in  respect  to  instruc- 
tion, let  us  look  at  his  duties  in  disciplining. 

In  instruction  he  is  usually  unrestricted,  and  regulates  it  as  he 
chooses ;  but  he  must  administer  discipline  in  conjunction  with  the 
parents.  And  the  discipline  will  be  successful  only  when  they  labor  in 
harmony  with  him.  If  this  harmony  is  wanting,  the  blame  is  some- 
times due  to  the  tutor,  sometimes  to  the  parents,  sometimes  to  both. 

Until  the  first  employment  of  a  tutor,  the  parents  are  usually  the 
only  educators  of  their  children.  It  often  happens  that  the  tutor,  at 
first  entering  upon  his  office,  lays  claim  to  sole  authority.  This  is  as 
much  as  to  tell  the  parents  to  their  face,  You  do  not  understand  this 
affair ;  let  me  transact  it  alone — and  this  too  from  a  person  who  has 
usually  not  even  made  an  experiment  in  education.  Before  he  makes 
such  a  demand  he  should  have  made  proof  of  his  capacity  by  his 
effect  upon  the  children ;  and,  if  he  has  done  this,  he  will  usually  not 
need  to  make  any  demand — the  authority  will  fall  to  him  of  itself. 

This  misunderstanding  with  tutors  just  beginning  their  work  is  es- 
pecially probable  when  the  tutor  is  a  Christian,  and  the  parents 
decidedly  worldly.  In  a  situation  so  full  of  temptations  and  troubles 
as  this,  it  is  extraordinarily  difiicult  to  do  well  by  the  children  in  every 
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case,  or  to  carry  through,  with  firmness  aad  mildness,  any  measure  ' 
requiring  uncommon  wisdom.  The  tutor,  in  such  cases,  must  be 
careful  not  to  set  up  a  rigid  system,  grounded  not  on  God's  Word  but 
on  his  own  determination,  nor  the  wearisome,  painful,  and  presumpt- 
uous formalities  of  a  false  pietism;  for  the. gospel  will  win  no  hearts 
by  such  measures.  A  seriousness  based  on  strong  faith,  which  is  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  unconstrained  cheerfulness,  is  not  at  all  re- 
pulsive ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  with  that  ill-humored  frame  of  mind 
which  is  always  uneasy,  out  of  temper,  and  displeased  with  every  thing, 
and  which  even  by  its  silence  passes  sentence  of  condemnation. 

This  is  one  error  with  which  a  Christian  tutor  in  a  worldly  family 
may  fall ;  the  other  is  gradually  to  become  worldly  himself.  Espe- 
cially should  he  beware  of  becoming  so  accustomed  to  the  high  style 
of  life  in  a  family  of  high  position  that  it  is  a  necessity  to  him,  and 
that  afterward  he  will  be  utterly  miserable  in  a  httle  village  parson- 
age, always  longing  for  the  ilesh-pots  of  £g;ypt,  and  for  what  is  called 
cultivated  society.  He  should,  therefore,  while  employed  as  tutor,  find 
time  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  especially  on  poor 
children ;  in  order  not  to  become  entirely  estranged  from  the  occupa- 
tions of  his  future  life.  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  engagement  as 
tutor,  his  employer  should  offer  to  present  him  the  place  of  clergy- 
man of  his  village,  he  should  be  careful  lest  he  play  the  part  of  a 
mere  chaplain  and  guest  of  his  patron,  and  neglect  the  congregation 
intrusted  to  his  charge. 

A  Protestant  tutor  can  not  easily  exert  a  profound  religious  influ- 
ence upon  Catholic  children.  He  can  not  accommodate  himself  to 
Catholicism ;  and,  if  he  does  not  do  this,  but  gives  Protestant  relig- 
ious instruction  without  regard  to  consequences,  this  is  in  fact  nothing 
but  a  proselytism  which  Is  inconsistent  with  honesty.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  Catholic  tutor  in  a  Protestant  family. 

Thus  much  of  the  duties  of  a  tutor :  I  shall  pass  rapidly  over  those 
of  the  parents.  I  discuss  the  points  under  this  head  iu  my  chapters 
on  early  childhood,  religious  instruction,  relations  of  parents  to  public 
and  private  teachers,  and  of  training  generally.  To  the  remarks 
offered  in  those  places  I  will  add  a  few  words  on  the  relations  of  the 
parents  to  the  tutor. 

They  must,  firstly,  be  cautious  in  selecting ;  but,  having  selected, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  conscience  and  knowledge,  they  must 
then  put  confidence  in  the  employed,  and  not  cramp  and  discourage 
him  by  captious  misunderstandings.  In  general,  the  tutor  will  com- 
mand more  and  more  confidence  as  he  approves  himself;  and  it  is  a\ 
matter  of  course  that  he  has  one  or  another  fault  or  weak  side.  But 
if  his  fault  is  not  one  that  entirely  unfits  him  for  his  office,  it  must  be 
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bonie  with  patiently ;  and  the  patience  of  the  tutor  will,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  exercised  by  the  parents.  Those  parents  fare  worst  who 
require  a  perfect  tutor ;  and  who  try  one  candidate  after  another,  dis- 
missing them  for  slight  reasons.  Such  a  constant  change  has  a  most 
unfavorable  effect  on  the. children. 

Parents  who  employ  tutors  belong  commonly  to  the  educated 
classes.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  thing  of  course  that  they  respect 
the  men  to  whom  they  intrust  the  children  whom  they  love,  and  that 
they  show  this  respect  every  where,  especially  before  his  pupils.  But, 
unhappily,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Who  does  not  know  how 
often  it  is  the  case  that  the  pride  of  wealth  or  birth  looks  down  as  if 
from  a  higher  sphere  upon  the  tutor,  and  considers  and  treats  him 
little  better  than  a  servant  ?  And  the  children  are  expected  to  re- 
spect a  person  thus  treated  I  and  a  man  is  to  educate  them  to  whom, 
after  the  example  of  their  parents,  they  consider  themselves  hr  supe- 
rior, both  in  wealth  and  birth ! 

Feasting,  balls,  theaters,  and  play  are  the  usual  diversions  of  the 
higher  classes.  If  an  intelligent  tutor  remonstrates  plainly  against 
the  participation  of  the  children  in  such  dissipations,  the  parents 
ought  to  listen  to  him,  and  not  to  require  that  both  the  children  and 
he  himself  should  take  part  in  them. 

Thus  we  have  discussed  the  various  difficulties  which  may  arise  be- 
tween the  tutor  and  the  parents  of  his  pupils — difficulties,  unhappil}', 
only  too  common.  We  may  now,  with  propriety,  inquire  after  the 
ideal  of  such  a  relation  undisturbed  by  them.  Such  a  one  will  exist 
where  the  tutor  is  a  decidedly  Christian  man,  cultivated,  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  master  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

*'  Well  18  that  houae  where  Jesus  Christ 

Alone  the  all  in  all  is  thought  •, 
And  where,  if  He  shoald  absent  be. 

All  earthly  good  would  be  as  naught ! 

^  Well,  when  the  hoahand,  wife,  and  child 

In  faith  and  truth  are  joined  as  one ; 
When  all  aooord  in  earnest  zeal 

That  God's  oommands  shall  all  be  done. 

*'  Well,  when  before  the  observant  world 

They  set  a  good  example  forth  ; 
And  show  that  where  the  heart  is  wrong, 

All  outward  works  are  nothing  worth." 

Such  a  house  is  built  upon  a  rock ;  peace  dwells  within  it,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  rests  upon  the  children,  who  are  trained  up  in  unison 
by  parents  and  tutor,  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
And  thus  also  are  the  right  foundations  laid  of  all  higher  training  in 
science  and  art. 
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fTrantlated  from  Ranmer's  **HiMtorif^  Ptdagogjf,"  for  the  AmcricaD  Journal  of  EduoatiM.] 


Ths  sacred  charge  of  the  seeds  of  the  new  birth  rests  upon  the 
parents.  The  mother  most  praj*  for  the  child,  and  teach  it  as 
early  as  possible  to  pray,  in  order  that  prayer  may  become  a  second 
nature.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  a  man  seldom  prays  with 
as  full  confidence  in  being  heard  as  a  pions  child  in  his  undoubting 
simplicity.  Our  old  morning  and  evening-hymns  contain  stanzas 
which  are  entirely  proper  to  be  used  by  children  as  prayers.f  He 
may  add  to  such  stansas  his  own  prayers  and  requests ;  and  no  sur- 
prise should  be  shown  if  these  should  contain  some  strange  and  even 
comical  matters;  for  what  seems  comical  to  us  grown  persons  is  sa- 
cred seriousness  to  the  child.  The  mother  must  also  first  make  the 
child  acquainted  with  the  Bible.  A  good  old-fashioned  picture-bible 
serves  to  demonstrate  its  stories.  I  say  an  old  one,  for  few  of  the 
modem  ones  are  of  any  value.  That  of  Ktigelgen,  which  is  much 
the  best  of  these,  extends,  1  believe,  no  further  than  Genesis ;  and,  if 
completed,  would  be  too  expensive  for  most  fiimilies.  The  Hildburg- 
hansen  Picture- Bible,  again,  begins  with  a  quite  unsuitable  picture  of 
Paradise.  To  paint  the  paradise  of  innocence  requires  a  chaste  and 
innocent  mind. 

Among  the  old  picture-bibles,  that  of  Christoph  Weigel,  of  which 
repeated  editions  have  appeared,  is  to  be  recommended.];  This  is  not 
because  they  possess  any  remarkable  artistic  merit,  and  their  execu- 
tion is  mostly  of  very  moderate  excellence ;  but,  noth withstanding 
these  technical  faults,  the  designer  had  a  vivid  fancy,  and  therefore 
made  pictures  which  stimulate  the  fancy  of  children. 

Older  brothers  and  sisters  will  readily  show  the  pictures  to  their 

*  Augnatin  Bays  of  his  ezcelleot  mother,  Honica,  "  Thy  mald-aerrant,  who  bore  me  beneath 
her  heart  to  bring  me  into  thia  life,  bat  within  her  heart  to  bring  ma  Into  eTcrlaMing  Ufa.'* 
Conf.,9,8;  9,9. 

t9ee  *'SpiHtual  aong$,"  (GeUtlieke  Lieder.)  2d  ed.  Stuttgart,  8.  O.  Lieaching.  64B. 
For  morning'prayara  for  children,  aee  Noa.  154, 156,  and  167—160.  For  ercnhig-prayera, 
Noa.  16^-168. 

1 1  poBsesa  two  editiona  One,  whhout  data,  haa  the  title  **  Sfaera  Seriphtra  loquefu  in  Jm- 
a^inibuM.  .  .  ,  By  Ckriatoph  Wtigely  artist  in  Nunmbttrg."  With  text.  The  other, 
without  text,  la  called  "  BibUa  Eetypa.  Pieturu/nm  the  Hofy  SfcHphtru  of  the  Old  and 
Nno  TeatamenU,  by  ChriHoph  Weigd^  eopptrplaU  engraver  in  Augebturg^  1696." 

ThIa  I  wrote  four  years  aince.  Since  that  time  Cotta  haa  announced  a  picture.bible,  to 
which  Schnorr  la  to  coutribote.  I  mw,  aa  early  aa  1836,  hia  reBuurkably.ajccellent  iUuatra. 
tiooe  of  the  Old  Teatament,  of  the  history  of  creation,  Ac  The  illuaCration  of  Joaboa  6^ 
13—16  imprceeed  me  deeply. 


—16  imprceeed  me  deeply. 

No.  19.— [Vol.  VU.,  No.  2.]— 26. 
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juniors,  and  describe  the  contents  to  them.  In  this  way  both  one  and 
the  other  soon  become  firmly  grounded  in  the  Bible ;  a  matter  of  im- 
portance both  to  boys  and  girls.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the 
mother  should  not  read  the  stories,  word  for  word,  out  of  the  Bible,  to 
very  young  children,  but  should  tell  them  in  her  own  way ;  for  the  style 
of  the  Bible  is  too  unaccustomed  to  these,  who  need  milk  for  food. 

But  if  the  child  has  learned  to  read,  and  is  able  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  reading,  he  should  be  taken  at  once 
to  the  original  sources,  not  referred  to  the  so-called  biblical  stories. 
It  is  now  time  so  to  accustom  the  children  to  the  sacred  style  of  the 
Bible,  which  knows  nothing  of  rhetorical  ornament,  that  they  will 
early  acquire  a  taste  for  its  divine  originality,  and  for  its  great  differ- 
ence in  character  of  style  from  all  the  works  of  human  rhetoric 

Shall  children  read  the  whole  Bible  ?  At  first,  certainly  noL  But 
what  shall  be  omitted  ?  What  can  be  left  out  without  injuring  the 
connection,  and  making  it  obscure  ?  The  best  course  on  tliis  point  is 
to  use  books  whose  authors  have  felt  the  utmost  piety  toward  the 
Bible,  and  who  have  made  extracts  from  it,  word  for  word,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  use  of  beginners.  Zahn's  **  Biblical  History^  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  recommended.* 

Care  should  be  had  not  to  regard  as  unsuitable  for  children  such 
books  of  the  Bible  as  they  may  happen  especially  to  like,  and  in 
their  simple  way  to  understand  better  than  many  gprown  persons. 
Among  the  prophets,  for  instance,  they  are  especially  fond  of  Daniel, 
his  visions,  the  stories  of  the  three  men  in  the  fiery  furnace,  and  of 
the  den  of  lions.  It  should  not  be  said  that  the  children  do  not  un- 
derstand the  Bible.  The  child  has  one  understanding,  and  the  roan 
another ;  just  as  the  artist  has  one  very  different  from  that  of  the 
learned  commentator.  And  still  Palestrina  and  Handel  understood 
the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  better  than  Gesenios. 

It  is  an  old  question,  what  is  to  be  done  respecting  those  accounts 
in  which  the  relations  of  the  sexes  are  handled  without  fig-leaves. 
Except  the  Mosaic  law,  which  ought  not  to  be  read  at  a]l,f  there  are 
very  few  accounts  which  should  be  omitted.];  And  if  in  any  ordinary 
reading  it  is  thought  best  to  omit  any  part,  it  should  be  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  make  the  children  doubly  attentive  to  the  omitted 
part,  and  then  go  and  read  it  for  themselves.  It  is  by  the  emascu- 
lated editions  of  Horace  that  boys  learn  most  easily  to  find  the  ob- 
scene odes,  <&c.,  in  complete  copies. 

* "  Biblieal  Hiatory,  byF.L,  Zahn.  With  a  prtfaee  £y  Thoiuek,  Drudam,  1831."  {Bib- 
hsche  Cfeaehichte  van  P.  L.  Zahn.) 

t  With  few  exceptions ;  ofl,  for  insfaDce,  Lerit.,  zix.,  1—18. 

I  Perhaps  Gen.,  six.,  30—38;  xxzit.,  xxxriil. ;  2  Sam.,ziii. ;  Lot's  I>augbten ;  Dinah;  Ja- 
dah  ;  Tamar  and  Amnou. 
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Above  all,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
subject  of  an  account  which  is  corrupting  in  itself,  as  it  is  the  im- 
pure mind  of  the  narrator  which  corrupts  and  poisons  the  reader. 
Even  in  these  brief  biblical  narratives,  which  are  impure  in  themselves) 
there  appears  plainly  the  austere,  divine,  and  strict  purity  of  the  per- 
fectly Holy  Scriptures.  Are  we  to  consider  it  mere  chance  that  the 
story  of  Judah's  incest  is  immediately  followed  by  that  of  Joseph's 
God-fearing  chastity  f  David's  adultery  brought  the  curse  upon  hb 
house,  and  brought  after  it  the  incest  of  Amnon  and  Absalom.  The 
truly  brutal  crime  of  Amnon  is  described  in  a  few  words  of  fearful 
truth.     (2  Sam.,  xiii.,  16.) 

Truly,  GK>d  is  not  a  tempter  to  evil,  but  the  truest  monitor  against 
it  Sooner  or  later,  the  Bible  may  with  confidence  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  young.  But  their  elders,  who  have  with  humility  and 
earnestness  penetrated  the  meaning  of  the  book — father,  mother,  min- 
ister, or  teacher — must  advise  them  during  their  reading,  especially 
when  they  are  in  doubt,  at  any  place  where  they  are  liable  to  be  led 
astray.* 

It  may  also  be  inquired  in  what  order  the  Bible  must  be  read ; 
whether  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands,  beginning  with  Qenesis  and 
coming  afterward  to  the  New  Testament  ?  I  think  not  Children 
should  first  become  acquainted  with  the  Gospel,  and  proceed  thence 
to  Moses  and  the  prophets.  After  reading  the  two  first  chapters  of 
Luke  and  Matthew,  they  may  take  Genesis  and  the  other  historical 
books,  alternately  with  the  Psalms  and  selections  from  the  prophets. 
The  Old  Testament  prepares  them  for  the  coming  of  Christ ;  it  is, 
indeed,  one  great  prophecy  of  the  Saviour,  whether  typical  by  per- 
sons and  religious  ceremonies,  or  in  the  exprees  words  of  the 
prophets.  No  one,  who  has  diligently  read  the  Bible  from  youth,  and 
with  an  honest  mind,  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  of  no  importance,  and  to  boast  of  confining  himself  to  the  New. 

When  the  connection  is  clear,  prophecy  and  history  may  be  con- 
joined. In  the  course  of  repeated  readings  of  the  Bible,  the  proph- 
ecies and  evangelists  in  particular  should  be  read  in  connection ;  as,  for 
instance,  Isaiah,  ix.,  53,  with  the  gospels  for  Christmas  and  the 
Passion. 

Sooner  or  later  a  Christian  must  take  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
Bible,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  from  the  creation  to  the  end 
of  all  things.     God  is  the  Alpha — such  is  the  substance  of  the  first 

*Aitontihiiif  mMnterpretattoM  of  the  Bible  prerail  unoDf  the  people,  who  even  cite 
teste  Ib  defenee  of  their  tAna,  The  dietrfbation  <^  the  Bible  ean,  therefore,  never  render  the 
ministerial  office  ■aperfaoiu.  The  people  need  profoand  and  pious  interpreters  of  the  Hoi/ 
Scriptares,  especially  In  oar  own  times,  when  eritmlndcd  Interpreters  are  seeking,  bj  tttrj 
meus,  to  lesd  them  astraj. 
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chapter  of  the  Bible.  God  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end,  who  is  and  was  and  is  to  come,  the  Almighty — 
such  is  the  oft-repeated  lesson  of  the  last  book  of  the  Bible,  the 
Revelation  of  John ;  and  these  lessons  are  the  foundadon  of  all  our 
faith  and  hope. 

Thus  the  Bible  appears  as  a  history  of  the  world  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end ;  from  its  first  creation  to  that  future  renewal  of  it 
which  is  to  begin  with  the  coming  of  Christ. 

With  the  reading  of  the  Bible  may  yery  early  be  joined  the  learn- 
ing, by  rote,  of  the  smaller  Lutheran  catechism.  Luther  himself,  in 
his  preface,  has  given  most  excellent  directions  for  using  it. 

Many  of  the  catechisms  which  appeared  subsequently  were  expan- 
sions or  explanations  of  the  smaller  Lutheran  catechism,  and  collec- 
tions of  applicable  biblical  references.  Some  of  them  are  useful  only 
for  the  teacher,  as  the  larger  Lutheran ;  others,  as  Spener*s,  are  in- 
tended both  for  the  teachers  and  the  older  scholars.  Among  the  re- 
formed catechisms,  the  Heidelberg  holds  the  first  place.  A  cele- 
brated man  of  learning  said  of  it,  "  That  child's  book,  which  begins 
*•  What  is  your  only  consolation  in  life  and  death  ? '  makes  men." 

The  catechism  is  a  dogmatic  system,  closely  interwoven  with  ethics, 
for  children  and  laymen,  and  set  forth  in  question  and  answer.  It  is 
not  the  child  who  answers  for  himself,  but  the  word  of  God  answers 
through  the  mouth  of  the  ignorant  and  immature  child.  The  an- 
swers are  texts  of  the  Bible,  or  are  based  upon  them. 

Catechising  is  directly  the  opposite  of  the  socratic  procedure  of  the 
rationalistic  ministers,  who  endeavor  to  question  out  of  the  children 
what  they  assume  to  be  innate  and  natural  religious  ideas.  Thus 
tbey  try  to  lift  them,  through  the  chain  of  cause  and  efiect,  up  to 
God,  as  the  highest  and  ultimate  cause.*  Jehovah's  method  at 
Mount  Sinai  was  far  otherwise.  He  did  not  question  the  ten  com- 
mandments out  of  the  children  of  Israel,  overcome  by  sacred  terror, 
but  thundered  them  into  their  hearts,  so  that  the  mighty  impress  of 
that  legislation  has  propagated  itself  for  three  thousand  years,  down 
to  their  latest  posterity. 

With  reading  the  Bible  and  the  catechism  should  be  connected 
the  learning  of  pious  hymns.  With  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  might  be  learned,  for  example,  Luther's  Christmas  hymns 
"  From  Heaven  high  "  and  "Praised  be  thou,  O  Jesus  Christ ; "  and  with 
the  history  of  the  Passion,  "  O  thou  bloody,  wounded  head."  Children 
learn  best  by  singing  the  hymns ;  the  words  impress  themselves  viv- 
idly and  permanently  upon  the  mind  by  the  help  of  the  melody. 

In  what  I  say  on   this  point  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  singing  in 

*■    I   ■  ■      I        mm^^^^  ■■  l■■■■|■,^-■■^--  ■  ii»».«  ■—  ■■■■  ■■«■■■  ■■■■    ■        ■  —  .  »  »  i  ■  mm     — <^^fc^i^i^^— ^ 

•  See  my  "  History  of  Education,**  IL,  3DS. 
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schools;  1  wish,  with  Herder,  that  "the  old  times  and  the  old  spirit" 
might  return,  "  in  homes  and  churches ;  ^  "  when  the  old  hymns  were 
sung  with  devotion  and  the  whole  heart ;  when  no  father  began  or 
ended  a  day  otherwise  than  in  the  beautiful  singing-circle  of  his 
fiunily.  May  God  bring  that  sincere,  joyful,  and  praisefully-singing 
period  back  again.*^ 

But  now  the  song  is  silent  in  many  pious  families ;  where  the 
children  should  now  rather  learn  their  hymns  from  the  devotional  rec- 
itation of  their  mother  than  from  their  own  reading. 

At  a  more  recent  period,  war  has  been  declared  by  many  against 
learning  by  rote  ;  and,  as  the  history  of  pedagogy  shows,  the  memory 
has  been  treated  as  the  lowest  and  the  reason  as  the  highest  mental 
gift.  "Memory-cramming"  was  spoken  of  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt ;  and  it  was  laid  down  that  children  should  learn  nothing  by 
rote  which  they  had  not  already  intelligently  understood.  If  this 
is  correct,  then  they  ought  neither  to  learn  the  smaller  Lutheran  cate- 
chism nor  texts  from  the  Bible  and  sacred  hymns.  In  these  we 
have  chiefly  to  do  with  mysteries  of  faith,  which  the  understanding 
can  not  reach  in  the  longest  human  life ;  with  a  tree  whose  roots  and 
whose  crown  reach  into  the  unfathomable  depths  and  bights  of 
eternity.  But  it  is  these  very  mysteries  which  are  our  consolation 
and  our  hope  in  life  and  death. 

It  is  a  divine  provision,  as  kind  as  it  is  wise,  that  we  have  in  the 
memory  an  intellectual  store-chamber,  in  which  we  can  lay  up  seed- 
corn  for  the  future.  The  ignorant  may  think  this  seed-corn  dead ; 
but  not  so  he  who  knows  that  at  the  proper  time  their  vital  energies 
will  suddenly  germinate  and  grow.  If  a  boy  learns  the  text  "  Call 
upon  me  in  time  of  need,  and  I  will  save  thee  ;  so  shalt  thou  praise 
me : ''  if  he  knows  no  time  of  need  in  his  youth,  he  will  not  under- 
stand the  text.  But  if  in  his  mature  age  a  time  of  unforeseen  and 
overwhelming  necessity  should  come  suddenly  upon  him,  this  text 
will  come  before  his  soul,  all  at  once,  like  a  helping  angel  of  peace 
and  consolation,  and  he  will  understand  it,  and  still  more  than  that 
If  a  child  learns  the  text  "Though  I  depart  from  thee,  depart  thou 
not  from  me,"  he  does  not  understand  it ;  the  thought  of  death  is 
hi  from  him.  But  old  men  in  the  hour  of  death  pray  in  the  words 
of  the  same  verse,  which  they  learned  when  children ;  they  under^ 
stand  them,  and  more  than  that 

In  the  seven  full  years  Joseph  laid  up  for  the  seven  years  of  fam- 
ine.    When  the  time  of  need  comes  it  is  too  late  to  gather. 

Texts  and  hymns  I  call  seed-corn.  The  hymns  I  mean  are  those 
inspired  by  the  power  of  the  divine  word.  These  only  should 
be  committed  to  memory.     The  living  germ  has  confessedly,  in  our 
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modern  hymn-books,  been  cut  out  of  these  powerful  old  hymns. 
With  such  dumb,  dead  seed-corn  as  this  children's  memories  should 
not  be  troubled.* 

But  shall  the  Bible,  or  the  hymns,  be  taught  to  the  child  entirely 
without  explanation  ?  There  are  so  many  cases  of  misunderstandings 
of  texts  of  the  Bible,  which  the  teacher  might  easily  have  removed  by 
a  few  words  of  explanation.  The  answer  is :  Whatever  is  susceptible 
of  explanation  should  be  explained ;  but  the  inexplicable  mysteries 
of  our  faith  should  be  read  with  the  hand  upon  the  mouth. 

From  a  confusion  of  the  explicable  and  inexplicable  of  sight  and 
faith  come  error  and  controversy.  Only  little  minds  claim  unlimited 
insight,  will  believe  nothing,  insist  every  where  on  seeing  and  com- 
prehending, and  on  making  every  thing  intelligible  to  the  children  ; 
and  expend  efforts  on  empty  explanatory  chattering  about  mysteries 
which  require  a  serious  and  humble  silence.  '^I  have  often  suffered 
the  efforts  of  many  pei'sons  to  teach  me  these  things,  but  saying 
nothing,'^  says  Augustin.f 

Tt  is  however  always  better  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  ex- 
plain too  little  than  too  much  ;  that  the  divine  text  may  not  be  hid- 
den or  obscured  by  the  human  commentary,  and  that  be  expanded 
over  much  surface  which  is  said  clearly  and  impressively  with  ener- 
getic brevity.  The  seed-corn  of  the  divine  word  should  not  be  ground 
up  into  meal. 

Poetic  power  should  not  be  weakened  by  prosaic  exposition.  To 
say,  "  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me,"  sounds  otherwise,  and  makes  a  different  impres- 
sion from  an  abstract  and  insufficient  exposition  of  the  omnipresence 
of  God. 

Explanations  relative  to  real  objects  are  necessary,  but  should  not 
be  pushed  further  than  is  necessary  ;  and  not  to  the  point  of  scientific 
detail.  Geography,  chronology,  and  archaeology  should  serve  as  aids 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  should  not  become 
independent  and  superior  to  it-J     A  map  and  gjeography  of  Pales- 

'  It  Is  very  important  that  the  clergymao  should  know  by  heart  many  old  bymoa;  not 
merely  for  ase  In  preaching,  bat  to  be  able  to  apply  them  at  proper  times  in  exercising  his 
care  over  souls,  without  haying  first  to  take  out  his  hymn<book.  Ministers  regret  extremely' 
having  been  In  youth  neglected  in  this  particular.  Young  theological  stadenUi  might  learn  a 
verse  daily,  which  would  be  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  a  year— thirty  or  fony  hymns— a 
large  treasure  of  them  already. 

t  And  in  another  place,  of  thoae  who  seek  t^  comprehend  God  :  **  Let  them  prefer  to  find 
thee  without  seeking  thee  out,  rather  than  not  to  find  thee  though  they  seek  thee  out"  In 
the  former  case  (hey  would  learn  self-knowledge  and  humility,  but  in  the  latter  self-delusion 
and  pride :  in  the  former,  therefore,  (ruth,  yea.  him  who  is  truth ;  in  (he  latter,  they  would 
fiiil  of  it. 

X  All  excellent  work  is  *•  Guide  to  Instruction  in  Biblical  History  and  in  the  Knowledge  rf 
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tine  would  be  useful  in  reading  the  book  of  Joshua ;  but  Joshua 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  geographical  compendium. 

Practical  applications  should  proceed  naturally  from  the  text,  but 
should  not  be  dragged  in  bj  the  hair  of  the  head,  nor  protracted  into 
long  sermons.  They  should  rather  be  in  the  tone  and  manner  of 
conversation.  One  who  knows  and  sincerely  loves  his  scholars  will 
find  that  the  Bible,  even  the  historical  books  of  it,  offer  much  more 
occasion  for  practical  applications  than  would  have  seemed  probable. 
I  was  reading,  for  instance,  the  account  of  Eliezer^s  conduct  when  he 
went  after  Rebekah  for  his  master,  to  girls  who  were,  as  I  knew,  to  be- 
come servants.  It  was  quite  natural  for  me  to  exhibit  Eliezer  to  these 
girls  as  an  instance  of  a  reliable  servant,  who  with  faithful  conscien- 
tiousness performed  his  master^s  business,  and  avoided  every  thing 
which  might  obstruct  it. 

We  possess,  at  present,  many  Bibles  with  commentaries,  both 
orthodox  and  heterodox.  Whether  they  are  the  former  or  the  latter 
depends  not  merely  on  their  contents,  but  also  on  their  form.  We 
have  commentaries  which  are  correct  in  their  teachings,  but  which, 
by  reason  of  their  difluse,  wearisome,  and  thoroughly  prosaic  method, 
operate  as  depressingly  on  the  young  as  if  rationalistic.  To  read 
them,  one  would  believe  that  God's  Word  was  only  given  in  order  to 
lay  it  off  into  the  so-called  exercises  of  the  understanding  (Verstandes- 
ubungen.)* 

That  whole  modern  phase  of  pedagogy  which  was  adopted  especially 
under  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  Basedow,  and  even  of  Pestalozzi  and 
his  school,  has,  among  other  characteristics,  that  of  not  merely  neg- 
lecting, but  by  evil  arts  of  destroying,  the  most  active  faculty  of 
youth,  a  sensitive  imagination.  This  creative  power  of  unreflecting 
simplicity,  and  the  religious  blessing  which  springs  from  that  simplic- 
ity, are  unknown  to  the  dry  pedagogues  who,  by  means  of  an  unin- 
telligent torture  of  the  understanding,  which  anticipates  the  period  of 
mental  maturity,  would  screw  up  the  child  to  their  much-praised 
**  consciousness,'*  and  to  the  comprehension  of  every  thing  in  general 
and  in  particular.f 

If  a  child,  whose  imagination  is  still  vigorous  and  h'vely,  reads  the 
Scriptures  without  being  perverted,  the  forms  and  occurrences  appear 
before  his  mind  so  that  he  lives  among  them  as  if  he  were  presents 
For  example,  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  passion,  resurrection,  and 

the  Bible,  by  W  Bemhardi,  tninieier,  and  principal  of  the  Royal  Cadets  Inelitution,  {Leit- 
faden  beim  Unterriehte  in  der  BibUechen  Geechiehte  und  in  der  Bibtikunde,  4%.)  Pots- 
dam, 1842. 

*  See  what  was  said  sbove  on  explanations. 

t  The  present  mode  of  instruetion  in  the  German  langaage  Is  espeelally  injurious  in  this 
respect. 
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ascension  make  the  deepest  impression  upon  such  a  child,  and  secure 
in  him  a  firm  historic  faith.  For  the  unimaginative  reader — ^and  such 
at  last  will  even  the  most  active-minded  child  become  under  the  infln* 
ence  of  a  mistaken  and  wearisome  style  of  instruction — for  such  an 
impotent  and  exhausted  reader,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  are  names, 
and  nothing  more ;  and  their  narratives  are  empty  words,  totally 
without  power  to  bring  the  living  scenes  before  their  minds.  The 
concrete  is,  with  them,  only  a  ghostly,  unsubstantial  abstract ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  in  our  times  so  many  complaints  are  heard  of  want 
of  historic  faith.  A  generation  thus  wearied  out  in  the  schools  wilt 
be,  if  the  opportunity  serves,  easily  betrayed  by  the  merely  moral- 
izing rationalists,  or  by  the  mythicists,  who  deny  all  truth.  But 
children  not  thus  corrupted  by  their  teachers  will  read  the  Bible,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient,  plain,  and  pious  painters ;  and  will  inward- 
ly behold  what  those  painters  have  outwardly  portrayed.  Hence  the 
sympathetic  pleasure  of  children  in  biblical  pictures,  which  rude 
puritans  and  modem  iconoclasts  reject  and  despise.* 

We  can  not  be  careful  enough  to  avoid  every  thing  that  can  in  the 
least  injure  this  simple,  plastic  comprehension  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  can  destroy  the  capacity  for  it.  These  injuries  are,  however,  most 
likely  to  be  suffered  from  an  incessant,  shallow,  and  prosaic  sermon- 
izing and  questioning  by  overwise  teachers ;  which  deprives  the  chil- 
dren of  the  quiet  and  stillness  and  peaceful  attention  which  are  nec- 
essary to  the  realizing  of  the  Scriptures. 

Instruction  at  confirmation  must  be  so  administered  by  reading  the 
Bible,  catechism,  and  hymns  as  that  it  shall  be  almost  only  a  short 
connected  review  and  system atization  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  should 
point  backward  to  the  baptism,  and  forward  to  the  expected  com- 
munion, and  its  connected  entry  into  the  Christian  church.  That 
their  instruction  must  be  accordant  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  need  not  be  urged ;  it  follows  from  the  conception  itself.  The 
clergyman  gives  the  instruction,  as  the  servant  of  the  church. 

Of  what  character  should  be  the  religious  instruction  of  gymna- 
siasts  already  confirmed  ?  In  reply,  I  refer  to  two  excellent  little 
manuals  by  Prof.  Thomasius.f  In  the  first  of  these,  intended  for  the 
middle  classes,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  briefly  and  excellently  de- 
scribed, as  under  the  old  and  new  covenants,  after  the  historical  de- 
velopment given  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  the  pupil  receives  a  compre- 

*  How  different  .was  Luther !  "  Not  that  I  am  of  the  opiDloD,"  he  aaya,  "  that  all  the  arts 
•boald  be  struck  down  and  deatroyed  by  the  goapcl,  aa  aome  aaperatitiooa  peraona  mahitain ; 
but  that  I  would  gladly  see  them  all  in  the  aervice  of  him  who  haa  given  and  contrived  them." 

t  ^'OuUinea  of  ReUgiout  InttrtteHon  in  the  middle  daeaee  in  Hterary  aehoale,  (CfrundHnim 
rum  Rdigionmtnterricht  in  den  mittleren  Kleeeen  getehrttr  Sekuien,)  by  Dr.  G.  Thomaatoa. 
Nuremberg,  1842."  And  ^-'Outiinea  if  JUUgiMM  Inetruetion  for  the  higher  efaeeee  in  lUtrwry 
echooUf  iGrundlinien,  ^.,  an  den  obem  Klaeaen^  ^c.)   2d  ed.    Nuremberg,  1845." 
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hensive  view  of  the  whole  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelations  * 
Upon  the  second  of  these  manuals  its  author  observes  that  it  follows 
the  order  of  development  of  revelation.  "  My  purpose  in  instruction 
for  the  upper  classes,'*  he  says,  *^  is  to  bring  religion  near  the  young, 
principally  but  not  exclusively  on  the  side  of  the  thinking  faculties. 
Not  that  I  am  of  the  perverted  opinion  that  the  secrets  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  can  be  comprehended  and  demonstrated  from  without  it 
— ^no  one  is  further  than  I  am  from  that  belief — but  there  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  revealed  truth,  an  understanding  of  Christianity  based  upon 
faith,  upon  which  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  insist  with  all  earnestness ; 
and  to  produce  such  an  understanding  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  religious  instructor,  especially  where  he  has  to 
deal  with  youth  already  somewhat  mature.  At  an  age  when  reflection, 
not  seldom  doubt  also,  begin  to  govern,  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  and 
merely  to  testify  to  Christian  truth  in  a  simple  manner ;  but  it  must 
be  deduced  from  its  fixed  principles  and  from  inner  necessity.  I 
know  well  that  this  is  by  no  means  all ;  that  the  proper  and  hitest 
aim  of  religious  instruction,  life  in  Christ,  is  not  in  this  way  attained. 
And  it  was  an  especial  object  with  me  to  bring  forward  the  relations 
of  revealed  religion  to  heathenism  and  its  manifold  phases,  and  to 
discover  points  of  connection  between  Christianity  and  the  other 
efforte  and  knowledge  of  students ;  so  that  it  might  not  be  an  isolated 
and  separate  thing  in  the  midst  of  their  studies  of  the  classics,  but  a 
living  central  point  of  their  whole  knowledge  and  life.  Thus  it 
would  become  clear  to  them  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  light,  that 
shineth  in  the  darkness.*^ 

When  the  religious  teacher  advances  with  such  Christian  wisdom 
toward  the  teachers  of  other  subjects,  it  only  remains  to  be  wished 
that  they,  on  their  part,  would  do  the  like.  The  Christian  religion 
must  be  the  heart  of  all  instruction.  No  study  is  strange  to  it, 
though  one  may  be  nearer  than  another.  For  example :  When  the 
philologist  is  reading  in  Tacitus,  with  his  pupils,  the  life  of  Tiberius,  is 
not  a  comparison  forced  upon  him  between  that  and  the  cotemporary 
life  of  Christ?  If  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  we  become  acquainted 
with  a  dark  and  godless  world,  sunken  in  sins  and  hatred,  the  light, 
peace,  holiness,  freedom,  and  love  of  the  gospel  form  an  astonishing 
contrast ;  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Lord  and  his  apostles 
lived  at  the  same  period  with  Herod,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero. 
It  seems  as  if,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  extraordinary  gifts  of 
evil  had  been  poured  out,  in  contrast  with  the  extraordinary  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  How  strongly,  in  Cicero  De  datura  Beorum,  do 
we  see  a  state  of  loss  and  uncertainty,  and  the  need  of  a  divine  reve- 

'  Of  the  importance  of  this  general  view  I  have  already  spoken. 
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lation  I  The  teacher  of  history,  especiallj,  has  innumerable  opportu- 
nities  of  referring  to  Christianity.  Or  rather,  is  not  the  whole  of  hia^ 
lory  one  great  opportunity  for  the  praise  of  Christ  ?  Antiquity  had 
been  longing  for  him.  Not  the  Jews  only,  but  with  more  or  less 
consciousness  of  it  the  heathen  also— all  were  longing  for  salvation 
from  sin  and  death.  And  all  the  greatness,  goodness,  and  beauty  of 
the  new  period  was  born  of.  the  world-renewing  power  of  Christ. 
More  will  be  said  on  this  point  in  discussing  separate  studies ;  let  us 
return  once  more  to  the  proper  religious  instruction  for  gymnasia. 

Prpf.  Thomasius  says,  **The  aim  of  the  whole  (religious  instruction 
in  the  gymnasia,)  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  elucidate  the  Augs- 
burg Confession ;  so  that  the  pupil  may  leave  the  institution  with  the 
conviction  that  the  faith  which  he.  has  learned  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures is  also  the  faith  and  the  confession  of  his  church.*'  In  our  own 
time  of  agitations  and  movements,  within  and  without  the  church, 
this  would  be  doubly  necessary,  especially  for  scholars  who  are  not 
studying  theology,  and  who  will,  therefore,  afterward  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  relations. 

In  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  apostles,  a  brief  church  his- 
tory may  be  studied,  giving  especial  prominence  to  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  the  missionary  enterprises  of  our  own  day. 

In  many  gymnasia  is  read,  in  the  two  higher  classes,  th^New 
Testament  in  the  original.  Every  person,  properly  informed  on  the 
subject,  will  approve  of  not  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  beginners, 
that  they  may  learn  the  elements  of  Greek  by  means  of  reading  it, 
as  is  done  in  many  pietistic  schools.  It  is  sufficiently  well  known 
how  repulsive  those  books  become  to  the  pupil  who  has  begun  his 
studies  in  them.  Fiat  experimentum  in  re  vili  holds  good  in  this 
case  also.  Grammar,  at  this  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  must 
rather  be  only  a  maid-servant  But  a  teacher  who  unites  with  pious 
regard  for  the  Scriptures  a  thorough  knowledge  of  language,  will  de- 
monstrate to  the  pupil  the  imporiaoce  of  the  assistance  of  so  true  a 
servant  And  the  same  is  true  when  he  comes  to  learn  the  peculiar 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  means 
of  extending  the  Greek  language  over  a  large  area,  which  gave,  indi- 
rectly, occasion  for  the  Septuagint  translation ;  and  this  first  broke 
down  the  distinction  in  language  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  so  that 
the  Old  Testament  escaped  from  its  esoteric  position,  and  became  ac- 
cessible to  the  Greeks.  The  Septuagint,  again,  prepared  the  road  for 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  thus  for  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity. 

It  now  becomes  very  important  to  consider  the  entirely  different 
meanings  of  the  same  word  in  the  heathen  authors  and  in  the  New 
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Testament  It  was  requisite  to  describe  a  whole  new  spiritual  world  with 
the  words  of  the  old  one,  and  thus  the  significance  of  these  words  was 
changed  from  a  heathen  to  a  Christian  sense ;  they  were  transfigured. 

This  comparison  of  the  New  Testament  with  classical  Greek  fol- 
lows naturally  after  previous  studies  in  language ;  and  is  well  adapted 
to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  heathenism  and  Christianity. 

More  advanced  scholars  will  also  perceive  that  the  more  detailed 
investigations  in  language  of  modem  times  have  done  much  for  the 
profounder  and  surer  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  have  freed  its  in- 
terpretation more  and  more  from  capricious  and  innovating  arbitrari- 
ness. The  study  of  the  particles,  for  instance,  has  often  brought  out 
a  more  delicate  and  elegant  significance  of  some  Bible  word,  which 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  earlier  interpreters.  And  the  deeper  it  is 
penetrated,  even  in  the  philological  sense,  the  deeper  and  more  un- 
fiithomable  does  the  Scripture  appear. 

Such  a  study  of  the  original  text,  far  from  being  a  disadvantage, 
in  point  of  edification,  will  furnish  a  firmer  and  deeper  foundation  for 
faith,  and  will  render  it  more  independent  of  opinions.  There  is  a 
common  notion  that  while,  in  reading  Luther's  translation,  nothing 
but  the  meaning  is  to  be  attended  to,  and  thus  the  reader  can  give 
himself  entirely  up  to  it,  the  reader  of  the  original  text  most  first  la- 
bor through  linguistic  difiSculties,  which  put  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  his  edification.  But  what  if  the  same  evil  arises  from  precisely  an 
opposite  cause?  It  is  well  known  that  most  men  are  very  little  im- 
pressed with  the  greatest  natural  phenomena — the  blue  vault  of 
heaven,  the  sun,  moon,  stars.  Sue, — because  they  see  them  daily.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  vale  of  Chamouni  wonder  at  Mont  Blanc  as  little 
as  do  the  Neapolitans  and  Genoese  at  the  sea.  In  like  manner,  men 
become  accustomed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  only  too  easily,  and  un- 
dergo a  species  of  stupefaction  about  it  because  they  know  it  from 
childhood,  and  even  by  rote.  Nothing  is  so  good  a  remedy  against 
this  stupefaction  as  to  go  from  the  translation  back  to  the  original 
text.  What  was  known  so  long  becomes  suddenly  new,  and  is  also 
accompanied  with  a  feeling  that  this  original  has  a  sure  and  unfath- 
omable depth,  stimulating  to  profounder  feeling  and  living,  which 
must  be  lacking  even  in  the  best  translation.* 

Conscientious  parents  and  teachers  are  often  in  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  amount  of  religious  instruction  in  family  devotions,  in  attend- 

*  In  relation  to  the  reading  of  the  New  Teatament  In  the  original,  I  differ  from  the  aaihor 
of  the  excellent  article  "■  On  Eyangelical  Religioua  Inatniction  in  the  Gymnasia,"  In  the 
"  Evangaieal  Church  Oateite,"  {Ewmgelitche  Kirchen-Zeitttng;)  1841,  No.  2,  &c.,  although 
I  qaite  agree  with  him  in  the  main  principle.  In  ascribing  no  great  influence  to  religious  in* 
fltmction  in  the  &mily  and  by  the  confirming  clergymen,  while  he  depends  entirely  upon 
that  in  the  gymnasium,  he  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  his  own  experience.  Bur  how 
would  it  be  if  the  gymnasia  Were  quite  heathen,  and  the  lamily  and  the  clergy  Christian? 
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iDg  church,  and  in  the  employment  of  Sunday.  They  are  doubtful 
whether  they  do  not  apply  too  little  time  to  religious  instruction,  bo 
as  to  omit  some  important  part  of  it,  by  devoting  to  it  a  much  less 
number  of  hours  than  to  most  other  subjects  of  study. 

The  Lord  has  fixed  one  Sabbath  to  every  six  week-days.  He 
knows  well  that  man,  oppressed  by  his  earthly  tabernacle,  can  not 
long  endure  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  lofty  region  of  Sunday. 
This  principle  must  be  remembered  in  judging  of  the  proportion  of 
time  to  be  observed  between  religious  instruction  and  devotional  ex- 
ercises on  one  hand,  and  the  remaining  hours  of  study  on  the  other. 
In  case  of  dbubt,  it  is  better  to  give  too  little  religious  instruction 
than  too  much.  Any  one  who  has  instructed  children  who  have  been 
previously  overcrammed  with  religious  teaching,  even  to  repugnance 
and  nauseation,  will  agree  with  me  here.  There  is  reason  almost  for 
despair,  when  such  children  hear  of  the  Highest  and  Holiest  with 
complete  indifference ;  especially  if  they  have  been  stupefied  with  dif- 
fuse and  superficial  explanations. 

With  regard  to  Sunday,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  practice  upon 
such  a  hyperpuritanic^al  interpretation  of  the  third  commandment  as 
will  conflict  with  repeated  expressions  of  Christ  respecting  the  Sab- 
bath. Sifch  puritans  as  I  refer  to  forbid  even  to  do  good  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  even  to  knit  stockings  and  make  shirts  for  poor  barefooted 
boys.  They  forbid  truly  spiritual  music,  the  most  innocent  walks, 
and  what  not  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  proper  to  disgust 
children  with  the  really  pleasant  system  of  Christianity.  To  this  ex- 
travagant puritanism  an  opposite  is  a  wicked  indifference,  which  de- 
velops into  frivolity  and  recklessness.  The  curse  "  In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread "  was  alleviated  by  a  good  God,  by  the 
ordinance  of  a  day  of  rest,  in  which  we  may  relieve  ourselves  of  the 
earthly  labor  of  the  week,  and,  in  looking  forward  to  our  heavenly  rest, 
may  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  it  It  is  an  ignorant  self-enmity  with  which 
so  many  transgress  this  most  loving  commandment,  and  labor  restlessly 
on  and  on,  like  so  many  machines,  week-days  and  Sundays  together. 

And  what  multitudes,  in  the  most  fearfully  sinful  manner,  violate 
the  day  of  the  Lord — a  dreadful  desecration  which  is  increasing  ter- 
ribly in  our  own  times. 

Every  man  should  protect  his  own  children  from  the  company  of 
such ;  and  should  say,  like  Joshua,  ^'  But  as  for  roe  and  my  house,  we 
'will  serve  the  Lord." 

The  rabject  should  first  be  treated  on  the  supporitlon  that  the  ftmily,  the  clergy,  and  the 
fjrmiutsla  are  all  Christian ;  and  the  case  should  afterward  be  dealt  with  where  (Uth  and 
piety  are  supposed  to  be  laekinf  in  either  of  them. 
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rTimwIrtadi  for  Um  Amarioan  Joomal  of  Edaoatioo,  from  the  G«miui  of  Karl  von  Raumer.] 
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The  14tlL  century  ushered  in  a  new  era,  the  era  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  Classical  learning  became  the 
goal  of  every  desire ;  and  this  new  ideal,  pursued  as  it  was  with  un- 
remitting ardor,  gave  birth  to  new  modes  of  teaching  and  of  training. 

Far  different  had  been  the  ideal  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their 
character  had  been  marked  with  striking  peculiarities.  But  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  had  now  passed  away.  Nevertheless  their  influence  contin- 
ued to  be  felt,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  for  not 
until  then  did  the  new  ideal  obtain  full  and  undisputed  sway  over  the 
human  mind. 

Meanwhile  the  defenders  of  classical  learning  rejected  with  contempt 
every  thing  that  savored  of  the  past,  and  with  them  originated  the  so 
long  received  opinion  of  the  darkness  and  barbarism  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  For  it  is  only  within  our  own  times  that  champions  have 
arisen  to  assert  the  claims  of  mediaeval  learning  also.  The  first 
question  that  here  suggests  itself  is :  what  standard  ought  we  to 
adopt  in  judging  of  a  period  in  which  human  efforts  and  achievements 
presented  so  many  remarkable  contrasts — ^grandeur  and  littleness, 
strength  and  weakness,  depth  and  insipidity,  beauty  and  repulsive- 
ness,  being  mutually  opposed  to  each  other  on  every  hand  ?  But  when 
we  have  fixed  upon  a  correct  standard,  we  are  to  apply  it  correctly  and 
conscientiously  ;  nor  regard  with  a  partial  eye  the  bright  side  alone 
of  our  favorite  epoch,  and  refuse  to  see  any  but  the  dai'k  side  of  the 
period  to  which  we  are  adverse. 

Now  L^^nilh^  constituted  the  chief  standard  by  which  the  earlier 
modems  measured  all  attainments  in  learning.  By  as  much  as  the 
Middle  Ages  were  removed  from  the  style  of  Cicero,  by  so  much  were 
they  destitute  (so  thought  th^se  modems)  of  all  true  learning,  and 
given  over  to  barbarism.  Baronius  applied  to  the  period  from  the 
10th  to  the  12th  century,  the  epithets,  irony  leaden^  and  dark.  Com- 
pilations were  made  of  the  wretched  Latin*  of  those  centuries :  es- 

'  Taka,  for  Inatance,  the  etymology  of  Prubyter:  **  homo  qoi  pnoberet  aoia  iter ; "  or  saeh 
a  blunder  aa  the  followinf :  *'  Baptizo  te  In  nomine  patna,  filla  et  apiritua  aanctua."  In  tiie 
**  EpUttM  of  Oi^mure  JMen,"  thia  aort  of  Latinity  ia  held  up  to  ridicule. 
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pecially  was  ridicule  aimed  at  the  anti-dasBical  terminology  of  die 
schoolmen,  and  boys  even  who  had  been  moderately  drilled  in  Latin 
writing  were  thought  far  superior  to  those  mediieval  barbarians. 

But  this  narrow-minded  pedantry  early  met  with  a  severe  rebuke 
from  Erasmus,  in  his  spirited  treatise  agiunst  the  imitation  of  Cicero. 
'*  It  is  astonishing,"  he  says,  **'  with  what  arrogance  they  look  down 
upon  what  they  style  the  barbarism  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Scotas, 
Durandus,  and  the  like ;  ^nd  yet,  if  we  scan  the  merits  of  these 
authors  critically,  although  they  laid  claim  neither  to  eloquence  nor  to 
Giceronianism,  we  shall  nevertheless  see  that  in  both  they  far  outstrip 
their  detractors,  this  blustering  crew,  who  all  the  while  deem  them- 
selves not  Ciceronians  alone  but  veritable  Ciceros."  The  unbiased 
intellect  of  Erasmus  perceived  that  Giceronianism  consisted  not  in  the 
imitation  of  words  and  periods  alone,  but  chiefly  in  thoughts  ad- 
equately expressed.  Without  defending  the  style  of  the  scholastics 
in  other  respects,  he  yet  ranked  their  awkward,  and  uncouth,  but 
pointed,  expressions  far  before  all  the  smooth  but  meaningless  phrases 
of  the  Ciceronians. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  Leyser  defended  the 
Middle  Ages  against  this  charge  of  barbarism,  adducing  as  his  chief 
argument  the  old  Latin  lyrics  of  the  church.  From  him  too  we 
learn  that  the  stigma  of  barbarism  was  attached  to  all  that  was  not 
graceful.  But  it  was  reserved  for  our  own  day  to  accord  full  and 
complete  justice  to  the  Middle  Ages,  since  they  are  now  no  longer 
measured  by  the  pedantic  standard  of  the  schools,  but  all  their  aims 
and  achievements  have  been  explored  and  appropriately  rated 
by  men  of  superior  intellect — by  Goethe,  Tieck,  A.  W.  and  F, 
Schlegel,  J.  and  W.  Grimm,  the  brothers  Boisseree,  Sl^hlosser,  and 
others. 

Says  Schlosser,  "  We  have  been  too  apt  to  conceive  of  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  sjuggish  and  well-nigh  dead,  because 
the  scholars  of  that  period  were  not  chiefly  busied  with  the  writers 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.'*  But  this  fact  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  scarcity  of  manuscripts  at  that  period.  Even  the  far-famed 
Paris  Library  contained,  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  but  four 
old  authors — Cicero,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Boethius. 

If  others  were  cited  in  the  writings- of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  not 
often  from  first  sources,  but  chiefly  from  Augustin's  "  City  of  God,' 
and  from  Isidore  of  Spain.  In  this  dearth  of  Latin  classics,  it  was 
no  wonder  if  men  gradually  lost  the  pure  style  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Ages,  and  framed  their  Latin  for  themselves.  And  yet  in  such  Latin 
were  composed  those  immortal  lyrics  of  the  church,  the  '*  Dies  irm '" 
and  the  ^ Media  vitaJ*    A  single  hymn  such  as  these  outweighs  all  the 
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servile  imitaiioDs  of  Horace  and  other  poets,  that  the  later  philologists 
expended  so  much  pains  upon. 

In  the  epoch  under  consideration  no  one  had  yet  ventured  to  dis- 
sent firom  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  There  were  two  men,  whose 
dicta  formed  the  highest  human  authority  ;  and  as  they  differed  wide- 
ly from  each  other,  so  different  was  the  influence.  These  men  were 
Aristotle  and  Augustin ;  the  first  however  was  not  read  in  the  orig- 
inal. Nevertheless,  in  one  respect  they  occupied  common  ground, 
viz.,  that  both  of  them  furthered  the  scholastics  in  their  speculations 
upon  church  doctrines.  In  these,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  dogmatics,  proceeded  from  knowl- 
edge and  understanding;  mystics,  like  Bernard  and  Bonaventura, 
from  emotion  and  faith  ;  while  in  Hugo  and  Richard  St.  Victor,  both 
elements,  the  dogmatical,  and  the  mystical,  were  united.  And  lastly, 
sceptics,  like  Abelard  and  Duns  Scotus,  started  with  doubt  and  denial. 
But  all  these  aimed  to  leave  the  authority  of  the  church  intact,  for  they 
directed  their  speculations  into  lines  parallel  with  the  teachings  of  the 
church  and  never  ventured  to  touch  or  run  athwart  those  teachings.* 

The  later  philologists  were  never  weary  in  their  attacks  upon  the 
scholastics.  **  But  the  philosophical  queries  of  scholasticism  appeared 
ridiculous  and  absurd,"  says  Schlosser,  "  only  because  none  of  them 
were  cited  except  the  most  trivial  and  childish." 

In  any  case  it  was  unfair  to  overlook  the  great  difference  which 
subsisted  between  the  men  who  bore  the  general  name  of  scholastics, 
and  to  pass  the  same  condemnation  upon  deep  thinkers  like  Anselm, 
Hugo  St  Victor,  and  Bonaventura  as  upon  the  later  sophibtical 
word-mongers.  Yet  the  repi^lsive,  odious,  and  even  boorish  air  of 
these  latter  formed  a  species  of  justification  for  the  hostility  that  the 
philologists  manifested  toward  them.f  But  the  holy  ire  of  the  re* 
formers,  as  they  saw  the  word  of  God  in  manifold  ways  utterly  set 
aside  by  the  arrogant  human  traditions  of  the  scholastics — this 
needs  no  justification.     In  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  seven 

*  V^e  find  in  Cicero  a  similar  diaCinctioiif  when,  in  tlie  "  Nntura  Demrum^"  be  speaka  of  th« 
different  modes  in  which  the  same  person,  now  in  the  cliaracter  of  au  au^ur^  and  now  in 
that  of  a  philosopher,  views  and  pronounces  Judgment  upon  the  same  fact. 

t  The  following  extract  from  Waller  St.  Victor,  cited  by  Schlosser,  will  serve  to  show  that  th« 
sophists  of  the  Middle  Ages  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  same  class  In  modem  times. 
**  The  iogiciana,"  he  rays.  "  spin  nets  of  ail  manner  of  ratiocinations,  and  surround  themselves 
with  the  thorn-hedge  of  syllogisma  Propositions  and  facts  are  alike  forever  indeterminate 
with  them,  one  and  the  same  thing  being  now  true  and  now  false  and  again  neither  true  nor 
fiilse.  For  a  thousand  refined  distinctions  lead  them  at  one  time  to  deny,  at  another  to  assert, 
the  same  thing.  If  you  allow  yourself  to  be  guided  by  them,  you  are  speedily  involved  in  a 
whirl  of  questions  and  counter-questions,  so  that  you  will  no  longer  know  whether  Ood  Is 
God  or  not  God,  whether  Christ  Is  man  or  not  man,  or  whether  there  be  in  existence  anj 
thing  or  nothing,  nothing  or  not  nothing,  a  Christ  or  no  Clurist ;  and  so  it  is  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 
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liberal  arts  were  taagbt.  The  irivium  oompreheoded  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic ;  the  guadriviumy  which  came  subeequent  in  the 
course,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy.  Logic  was  fore- 
most, while  grammar  stood  in  the  background.  Further  on,  we  shall 
see  how  after  the  lapse  of  ^time  this  order  was  inverted,  when  the 
philologists  gained  the  upper  hand.  In  the  Idth  centurj,  Henry 
d^Andely  wrote  a  satirical  poem,  the  subject  of  which  was  ^'The  bair 
tU  of  the  seven  arU,^  Grammar  had  its  camp  in  Orleans,  while  logic 
intrenched  itself  at  Paris ;  grammar,  in  whose  ranks  were  enrolled 
the  ancient  poets,  was  nevertheless  finally  defeated  by  the  other  arts. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  mathematics  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  among 
the  Arabians.  Gerbert,  afterward  Pope  Sylvester  IL,  who  became 
distinguished  as  a  mathematician  above  all  his  cotemporaries,  learned 
of  them ;  Campanus  Novara,  with  the  English  Benedictine  monk, 
Athelard,  translated  in  the  12th  century  Euclid  from  the  Arabic ;  and 
Jordanus  Nemoratius  wrote  an  arithmetic  in  ten  books. 

In  the  13th  century,  Alphonso  X.  employed  Arabians  to  construct 
astronomical  tables  {the  tabulcs  AlphoneinoR^)  and  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick n.  set  on  foot  a  version  of  the  Almagest  John  de  Sacrobusto 
wrote  a  little  astronomical  text-book,  which  continued  to  be  used  in 
schools  down  to  the  16th  century,  and  was  thought  worthy  to  be 
republished  in  1531,  under  the  auspices  of  Melancthon,  who  wrote  a 
preface  to  it* 

Natural  history  in  the,  Middle  Ages  was  exceedingly  barren.  With 
extraordinary  credulity,  the  most  incredible  things  were  received  as 
true;  and  mankind,  led  astray  by  accounts  of  unreal  monsters  and 
marvels,  had  no  eye  for  the  unfeigned  marvels  of  God  in  the  creation. 
One  man  there  was,  however,  who  stood  apart,  and,  as  a  natural  phil- 
osopher and  mathematidan,  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  age.  This 
was  the  gifted  Franciscan  monk,  Roger  Bacon  of  Ilchester,  in  Som- 
ersetshire, England,  (121 4 — 1 294.)  Among  other  inventions,  that  of 
the  telescope,  if  not  in  its  perfection,  lay  in  the  clearest  ouUines  in 
his  mind  ;f  and  he  appears  also  to  have  known  of  gunpowder.    His 

'  ■  _  _^_ 

*  Re  was  commonly  called  Holy  wood,  from  the  place  of  his  birth  in  the  coantj  of  York, 
England.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1256.  His  text-book  above  referred  to  ii  entitled  **  Lib^bu  dt 
Sahara."  Melancthon  says  of  it :  *^  This  little  book  has  receiTed  the  approbation  of  all  the 
learned  now  for  many  generations."  It  is  limple  and  clear,  and  as  a  text-book,  aside  from 
its  advocacy  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  it  surpasses  many  astronomical  compendiums  of 
modem  times.  He  wrote  also  an  "*  EcduiatticdL  Calendar,'*  ^JOe  Computo  BcduioMtieo;* 
and  an  **  Aigorithm." 

t  In  his  '*  Oput  MejuM  "  be  says,  **  There  are  still  greater  results  dependent  on  **  broken 
▼ision  "  or  refrangibility ;  for  the  canons  above  laid  down  pleariy  prove  that  large  objects 
may  be  made  to  appear  small,  and  distant  objects  near,  and  the  reverse.  We  can  so  ^tm:pt 
transparent  substances,  and  so  srrange  them  with  respect  to  our  sight  and  olgrcts^  that  rays 
can  be  broken  and  bent  as  we  please,  so  that  objects  may  be  seen  far  off  or  near,  under  what* 
ever  angle  we  please,  and  thus  from  an  incredible  distance  we  may  read  the  smallest  letter.'* 
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just  views  of  nature,  and  of  the  true  method  of  inveetigating  nature, 
entitled  him  to  the  praise  of  being  a  forerunner  of  his  great  fellow- 
countryman  and  namesake,  Lord  Bacon. 

Had  no  other  production  of  the  Middle  Ages  come  down  to  us 
than  that  great  poem,  the  Laj  of  the  Nibelungen,  it  alone  would 
have  sufficed  us  in  proof  of  the  superior  character  of  our  early  Ger- 
man  poesy ;  and  no  one,  who  has  seen  either  the  Cologne  cathedra], 
or  the  minsters  of  Strasburg  or  Freiburg,  can  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  admit  the  sublimity  of  medieval  architecture.  Yet  time  was,  and 
that  not  very  long  ago,  when  these  greatest  works  of  art  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen  passed  for  unsightly  monstrosities.  Afler  all  ^ 
that  he  had  read  and  heard,  Goethe  feared,  he  tells  us,  lest  he  should 
find  the  Strasburg  cathedral  a  ^'shapeless  excresenoe,  bristling  with 
deformity."  "  But,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  what  an  unexpected  feeling 
overpowered  me,  as  I  stood  before  it  I  My  soul  was  filled  with  one 
entire  and  grand  impression,  which,  because  it  was  made  up  of  a 
thousand  harmonizing  unities,  I  could  indeed  feel  and  enjoy,  but  by  no 
means  understand  and  explain.  And  how  often  did  I  come  back,  to 
taste  again  the  celestial  joy,  and  again  to  commune  with  the  mighty 
spirits  of  our  elder  brothers,  manifested  to  me  in  their  works.*' 

The  Germanic  and  Roman  races  were  distinguished  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  notwithstanding  all  national  diversities,  for  their  common  Eu- 
ropean character ;  ^  they  formed  as  it  were  one  general  politico-ec- 
clesiastical state.'^  The  authority  of  the  church  was  the  main  bond 
which  united  them,  nor  should  we  overlook  in  this  connection  the 
important  fact  that  pope,  emperor,  and  kings  invariably  made  use  of 
the  Latin  language  in  all  their  commun|pations,  whether  religious  or 
secular.  Moreover  U\  the  clergy  spoke  and  wrote  in  Latin,  and 
Latin  was  every  where  employed  in  divine  service.  German  priests 
could  minister  to  churches  in  England,  France,  etc.,  and  English 
priests  to  German  churches.  Alcuin  was  Bishop  of  Tours,  Boniface 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  Albertus  Magnus  taught  at  Paris. 

But  in  succeeding  centuries  the  distinctive  features  of  these  various 
nations   became  more   prominent,  while   their  common   European  . 
character  was  proportionably  effaced,  as  the  bonds  which  united  them 
were  gradually  rent  asunder. 

With  these  brief  outlines  of  the  learning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we 
shall  now  be  prepared  to  trace  the  steps  by  which,  from  the  14th 
century  onward,  this  learning  was  supplanted  by  another  type,  viz., 
the  classical.  For  the  introduction  of  this,  the  Italians  were  the  first 
to  pave  the  way,  and  they  gave  themselves  with  ardor  to  the  study 
and  imitation  of  the  ancients.  Their  enthusiasm  afterward  infected 
No.  18.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  3.)— 27. 
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the  Germans,  and  these  also,  like  the  Italians,  though  with  other  mo- 
tives and  under  other  conditions,  adopted  classical  culture  as  their 
ideal.  But  the  ideal  of  attainment  of  anj  people  shapes  and  controls 
the  whole  course  of  education  among  them.  To  this  principle  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  great  influence  which  the  Italians  directly  exerted 
upon  German  education,  and  the  history  of  this  education  would  be 
accordingly  incomplete  did  it  not  recognize  this  influence.  Hence  it 
becomes  necessary  for  us  to  take  a  surrey  of  the  intellectual  devel* 
opment  of  Italy  during  the  period  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  century. 
There  were  three  Italians  who  were  foremost  in  striking  out  new 
paths ;  Dante  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch — of  whom  we  will  now  speak. 

II.      DANTI   AND   BOCCACCIO. 

Dante  Allighieri,  who  sprang  from  an  illustrious  line  of  ances- 
tors, was  bofirsmorence,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1265,  became  fath- 
erless at  the  early  age  of  ^ve  years.  His  teacher  was  Brunetto  Latini, 
secretary  of  the  Republic  of  Florence,  and  author  of  an  encyclopedia, 
which  treated  not  only  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  but  of  geogra- 
phy, astronomy,  history,  and  natural  history :  it  contained  also  re- 
marlcable  traditions,  and  stories  of  ghosts  and  demons,  and  accounts 
of  strange  freaks  of  nature.  With  such  a  teacher,  Dante  might  well 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  universal  learning  for  which  he  after- 
ward became  so  distinguished. 

It  was  in  his  ninth  year  (1274,)  that  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
Beatrice  Portinari,  a  little  girl  of  the  same  age  as  himself,  and  daugh- 
ter of  an  influential  citizen  of  Florence.  That  passing  glance,  he  tells 
us,  enkindled  within  him  the  power  of  love ;  though  he  rarely  met 
her  again.  She  died  in  early  womanhood,  in  the  year  1290.  Dante^s 
love  for  Beatrice  was  no  earthly  passion,  but  a  love  which  one  might 
cherish  for  a  saint  in  glory  :  this  his  poems  abundantly  show. 

The  contest  between  the  Ghibelline%  the  partisans  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  Guelphs,  who  sided  with  the  pope,  in  Dante^s  time  was  rag- 
ing at  its  hight.  Florence  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Guelphs, 
but  they  were  here  divided  into  two  opposing  factions,  the  Blacks 
and  the  Whites ;  to  the  latter  of  these  Dante  belonged.  He  played 
an  important  part  in  the  city  of  his  birth  ;  was  present  in  many  cam- 
paigns, and  was  oden  chosen  to  fill  the  post  of  ambassador ;  in  his 
3 5th  year  he  was  elected  to  one  of  the  twelve  influential  priorshipi. 
When  the  faction  of  the  Whites  incurred  the  suspicion  of  having 
made  overtures  to  the  Ghibellines,  Dante  was  dispatched  to  Rome, 
to  ingratiate  them  into  fiivor  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII.*  While  there, 
he  probably  heard  that  Charles  Valois,  with  the  aid  of  the  Blacks, 

*  He  acccpred  this  embassy  reluctantly,  yet  proudly,  Mylof,  **  If  1  fo,  who  iirtll  be  left  be* 
hind,  and  if  I  »tay,  who  ia  there  to  go  t " 
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luid  seized  upon  the  government  of  Florenee,  and  that  he  himself  to- 
gether with  his  party  had  been  banished  from  the  city.  He  continued 
in  exile  for  nineteen  years,  until  his  death,  "  and  felt  the  bitterness  of 
eating  the  bread  and  salt  of  strangers,  and  crossing  a  threshold  not 
his  own." 

Once  only  did  he  entertain  the  hope  of  re-entering  his  native  city  ; 
it  was  in  the  year  1310,  when  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  came  into 
Italy.  In  a  letter,  bearing  date  April  16,  1311,  Dante  implored  the 
emperor  to  take  possession  of  Florence.  He  accordingly  directed  his 
march  thither,  and  on  the  12th  of  September,  1312,  pitched  his 
camp  before  the  dty,  but  was  forced,  on  the  31st  of  October,  to  depart 
without  success ;  and  in  August,  1313,  he  died,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison.  But  Dante  had  in  this  step  taken  decided  ground  in  favor 
of  the  emperor  and  the  Ghibellines  and  against  Florence,  and  there 
now  remained  for  him  no  further  hopes  either  of  reconciliation  or  of 
return. 

In  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  1319 — 1321,  and  after  his  long  and 
weary  wanderings,  he  at  length  found  with  Guido  di  Polenta,  at 
Ravenna,  a  friendly  reception  and  patronage.  Here  he  died,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1321,  at  the  age  of  56.  His  corpse,  decorated 
with  the  insignia  of  a  poet,  was  borne  to  the  Church  of  tlie  Fran- 
ciscans and  there  interred.  The  following  epitaph  was  afterward 
carved  upon  the  tablet  that  marks  his  resting-place : — 

**  Jura  monarchin,  raperos,  phlegetonta,  laoiuqne 
Lnstrando  oeoini  volnerunt  fata  qaouaque ; 
Sed  quia  pan  oeaeit  melioribns  bocpita  oastria 
Anctoremqne  snam  petiit  felicior  astria, 
Hio  olaudor  Dantea  patrils  cztorria  ab  oris, 
Qaem  gennit  parvi  Florentia  mater  amoris.*'* 

Of  all  the  works  of  Dante  the  **  Divina  Cammedia  '*  is  by  far  the 
greatest.  As  the  mighty  Strasburg  cathedral  looks  out  upon  us  in 
its  enduring  majesty  from  the  far  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  like- 
wise does  this  powerful  poem.  In  it  are  embodied  all  the  elements 
of  that  period  ;  its  Paganism  and  Christianity,  its  imperiality  and 
hierarchy,  its  sciences  and  its  arts,  all  are  mirrored  in  the  ^  Divina 
CommediaP    From  the  blackness  of  hell,  where  God's  justice  is  terri- 

'  Tbe  aboTe  nuj  be  Teraified  thus  :— 

The  rights  of  kings— the  Paradise  of  Ood, 

Dim^ehaos,  and  that  awful  atygiaa  lAMd, 

I'ts  seeo  and  sqog,  while  so  the  Fates  decMed : 

Bat  when  injustice  forced  my  soul  to  bleed, 

She  sparned  the  earth,  and  starward  sped  her  flif  ht, 

To  seek  her  Author  'mid  unehanflDg  light 
Bo  Dante's  eitUsd  form  lies  moldering  here  in  foreign  earth. 
But  time  will  ne'er  ramoTs  ths  scaia  fimn  Florence,  citj  of  his  birth. 

[TVonstofor.] 
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blj  displayed,  the  poet  comes  up  again  into  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
ascends  the  mount  of  purgatory,  which  is  fabled  to  lie  at  the  anti- 
podes of  Jerusalem  ;  and  from  the  summit  of  this  mount,  he  soars  up 
amid  the  heavenly  spheres  of  Paradise.  This  poem  combines  a  rare 
speculative  philosophy  with  the  most  exquisite  sense  of  beauty. 
With  a  wondrous  range  and  power  of  fiincy,  it  portrays  the  torments 
of  hell,  the  joys  of  Paradise,  spirits  of  darkness,  angels  of  light,  the 
holy  anger  and  implacable  wrath  of  the  Judge,  and  a  love  full  of 
tenderness  and  irradiated  by  celestial  glory. 

But  not  only  does  this  work  of  Dante's  reflect  the  elements  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  we  detect  here  and  there  foreshadowings  also  of  the 
coming  centuries. 

He  commenced  the  ^  Commedia  ^  in  Latin ;  soon  however  he 
turned  to  the  Italian  in  preference.  He  loved  his  Italy,  and  he  longed 
to  see  her  dismembered  territories,  kept  apart  as  they  had  been  by 
their  fourteen  different  dialects,  united  once  more  by  a  conunon  lan- 
guage in  one  common  nationality.  Already  had  the  first  steps  to 
this  consummation  been  taken,  especially  by  the  polished  court  of 
Frederick  XL  of  Sicily,  of  the  family  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  But  it 
it  was  none  olher  than  Dante  who  first  created  the  "  Vulgare  illus- 
tre,**  or  pure  vernacular,  and  who  presented  a  living  exemplar  in  his 
great  poem  of  a  loftier  dialect  that  was  to  supersede  all  others  and 
yet  to  be  common  to  the  whole  of  Italy.  It  was  at  a  subsequent 
period  that  he  composed  his  admirable  little  work  entitled  ^  De  tml- 
pari  eloquio^  in  which  we  have  his  views  upon  language.  He  here 
distinguishes  between  the  ^^  vulgaris  ^u^to"  and  ih^  ^  grammatica 
elocutio*^  or  the  language  of  the  people  and  that  of  the  gramnaarians. 
The  one  is  that  vernacular  which  we  learn  from  the  mouths  of  our 
nurses  by  imitation  alone,  not  by  rule  ;  the  other  is  a  language  at 
second  hand  {elocutio  aecundarta^)  not  found  in  every  nation,  and, 
where  found,  thoroughly  mastered  only  by  a  very  few  individuals,  and 
after  long  years  of  study.  ^  The  vernacular,'*  Dante  continues,  *^  has 
the  decided  advantage  over  the  grammatical  that  it  was  the  earliest 
language  of  men,  is  coextensive  with  the  various  tribes  that  people  the 
earth,  and  comes,  as  we  say,  by  nature,  while  the  grammatical  is  based 
wholly  upon  art." 

Having  laid  down  this  general  distinction  between  the  two  forms 
of  language,  he  pronounces  the  Italian  of  his  own  day  in  all  its 
dialects  a  vernacular,  vulgaris  locutio^  and  the  Latin,  an  educated 
tongue,  grammatica  elocutio.  These  various  dialects  now  come  under 
his  consideration :  some  he  rejects  altogether,  for  their  utter  coarse- 
ness and  rusticity ;  in  each  of  the  remainder  he  finds  beauties  pecul- 
iarly its  own.    The  higher  or  pure  vernacular  was  to  be  eclectic,  at- 
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iracting  to  itself  all  these  diverse  and  separate  graces,  but  carefallj 
repelling  every  thing  of  a  harsh  and  discordant  nature.  It  was  sheer 
arrogance  in  the  Tuscans  to  impose  their  dialect  upon  Italy  as  in  itself 
such  a  pure  vernacular. 

Thus  did  Dante  draw  a  sharp  dividing  line  between  the  Latin  and 
the  Italian ;  placing  the  Latin  among  those  learned  and  dead  lan- 
guages that  were  no  longer  capable  either  of  life  or  of  growth. 

Nor  did  he  merely  enunciate,  as  a  philological  ideal,  this  plan 
of  a  language  to  be  common  to  the  whole  of  Italy,  a  fair  and  noble 
blossom  to  unfold  from  the  union  of  her  separate  dialects,  but  he 
embodied  this  ideal  in  its  full  splendor  in  the  **  Divina  CommediaP 
Thus  he  bequeathed  to  the  great  intellects  of  coming  time  the  rich 
legacy  of  a  perfected  native  tongue. 

Ab  this  distinction  between  Latin  and  Italian  became  generally 
received,  there  appears  to  have  arisen  a  new  mode  of  reading  and 
of  enjoying  the  classics,  and  their  value  as  works  of  art,  which  had 
been  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  again  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged. Dante  placed  the  highest  estimate  upon  Virgil ;  this 
poet  is  his  guide  through  hell  and  purgatory.  That  he  was  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  ^neid,  numerous  passages  conclusively 
show.  He  had  also  read  Horace  and  Statins,  but  Greek  he  never 
learned. 

And  as  he  longed  to  see  Italy  one  and  undivided,  so  he  advocated 
for  her  a  purely  temporal  government,  a  Roman  imperialty.  In  his 
three  books  on  monarchy,  he  defended  the  claims  of  the  emperor 
against  the  popes  in  so  plain-spoken  a  manner,  that  at  Rome  his 
treatise  was  shortly  after  condemned  to  the  flames. 

On  the  contrary  he  attacked  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  : 
^  sword  and  crosier  befit  not  the  same  hand  ;  for  the  pope  should 
guide  men  to  the  rewards  of  heaven,  while  the  emperor  is  to  lead 
them  toward  earthly  felicity.'* 

The  more  earnestly  he  labored  for  the  unity  of  the  church,  the 

more  implacable  was  his  hatred  of  corrupt  popes.     Pope  Anastasius 

he  placed  in  hell  among  the  heretics,  Nicholas  III.  and  Boniface  VIII. 

with  the  Simonists.    He  was  unsparing  in  his  denunciations  of  the 

avarice  of  these  popes.     And  it  was  only  his  reverential  regard  for 

the  keys  of  St.  Peter  that  withheld  him  from  applying  to  them  severer 

language  than  this : — 

*'  Trampling  the  good,  and  raising  np  tbe  bad — 
Yoor  avarice  o^erwhelma  the  worid  in  woe. 
To  yon  St.  John  referred,  ye  shepherds  vile, 
When  she,  who  sits  on  many  waters,  had 
Been  seen  with  kings  her  person  to  defile." 
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And  in  the  27th  canto  of  the  ^  ParadiH^  St  Peter  is  represented 
as  sajing  of  Boniface  : — 

—  **  Ho  who  on  earth,  my  place, 
My  place  oenrps,  my  place,  which  in  the  eyes 
Of  God's  owD  Son  is  vacant,  hath  long  space 
Rendered  my  hurial-ground  a  sink  abhorred 
Of  blood  and  61th,  which  to  the  inveterate  foe, 
Who  fell  from  heaven,  doth  high  delight  afibrd."* 

And  in  a  third  passage  a  lost  spirit  is  made  to  curse  Boniface  VIIL, 
because  this  pope  had  lulled  him  into  securitj  by  an  indulgence, 
which  he  found  when  too  late  was  powerless  to  rescue  him  from  the 
clutches  of  the  devil.  But  despite  this  sweeping  denunciation  of  god- 
less popes,  he  was  not  wanting  in  a  due  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the 
vicegerent  of  Christ,  for  we  find  him  hurling  anathemas  without  stint 
against  Philip  the  Fair,  for  injuries  done  to  this  same  Boniface  VIII. 

BOCCACCIO. 

Hardly  was  Dante  in  his  grave,  when  the  Florentines  entreated  for 
permission  to  remove  his  remains,  but  Guido  di  Polenta  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  suit,  and  to  this  day  the  bones  of  Dante  rest  in  Ravenna, 
where  in  life  the  tired  wanderer  found  his  last  refuge  and  repose. 

Within  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  after  his  death,  or  in  1873, 
Florence  founded  a  special  chair  for  the  interpretation  of  the  ^  Divina 
Commedia^  and  called  Boccaccio  to  occupy  it 

Giovanni  Boccaccio  was  born  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1313, 
eight  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Dante.  Destined  by  his  father  for 
the  mercantile  profession,  he  was  placed  with  a  merchant,  with  whom 
he  remained  from  his  10th  to  his  16th  year.  After  the  conviction 
had  been  forced  upon  the  father  that  he  had  mistaken  the  bent  of 
his  son's  geniuf^  he  altered  his  plan,  and  put  him  to  the  study  of  the 
canon  law,  "  with  which,"  the  son  informs  us,  "  I  wearied  myself  for 
six  long  years,  but  all  to  no  purpose."  In  his  25th  year,  Boccaccio 
visited  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  near  Naples,  and  there  he  conceived  the 
resolution  to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the 
arts.  In  Naples  too  it  was,  "  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day,"  we 
quote  his  own  words,  ^  on  which  men  celebrate  the  glorious  return  of 
the  son  of  Jupiter  from  the  despoiled  realms  of  Pluto,"  that  is  on  the 
Saturday  before  Easter,  in  the  year  1341,  and  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Lorenzo,  that  he  first  saw  his  beloved. 

But  how  different  the  love  of  Boccaccio  from  the  pure  and  lofty 
idolatry  of  Dante ! 

The  energies  of  Boccaccio  were  directed  both  to  the  study  of  the ; 

1 

*  The  two  quotations  from  the  **  Divi'na  Commedia'*  tUMiAe  above,  are  from  Wright's  (ran»> 
Utiou,  published  In  Bohn's  Standard  Library. 
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andent  classics  and  to  the  elevation  of  Italian  prose.  He  collected  orig- 
inal  manuscnpts  of  the  classics,  had  copies  made,  and  wrote  a  Genealogy 
of  the  Gods.  In  one  respect  he  surpassed  Dante,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  even  Petrarch  ;  namely,  in  the  acquisition  of  Greek.  This 
he  learned  from  Leontius  Pilatus,  whom  in  the  year  1360  he  brought 
to  Florence.  This  Leontius  professed  to  be  a  Thessalian,  but  was  in 
reality  a  native  of  Calabra.  Boccaccio  read  Homer  with  him,  and 
was  afterward  the  means  of  his  giving  public  lectures  upon  this  poet. 

The  Latin  poems  of  Boccaccio  were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by 
his  cotemporaries,  his  eclogues  being  ranked  higher  even  than  those 
of  Virgil. 

But  these  Latin  poems  are  forgotten,  while  on  the  contrary  one  of 
his  Italian  works, 'the  ^^ DecameroUy^  after  passing  through  ninety- 
seven  editions,  is  yet  at  the  present  day  being  continually  reprinted. 
This  work  has  exercised  and  still  is  exercising  a  vast  influence  for  the 
elevation  and  purity  of  Italian  prose.  Of  its  origin  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing account.  In  the  year  1348  Florence  was  visited  by  that 
frightful  pestilence  the  plague.  After  describing  its  ravages,  Boccac- 
cio goes  on  to  relate  how,  to  escape  from  it,  seven  ladies  and  three 
young  men  withdrew  to  a  country  seat,  and  there  during  the  space 
of  ten  days  improvised  or  recited  stories,  to  the  number  of  ten  each 
day. 

Preceding  novels  had  been  extremely  simple.  They  were  sketched 
with  a  few  bold  and  prominent  touches  ;  but  these  of  Boccaccio,  on 
the  contrary,  are  rich  in  musical  words  and  graceful  in  incident,  and 
reproduce  the  refined  conversational  style  of  a  highly  polished  society. 
Many  of  these  novels  are  familiar  under  diflferent  forms  to  many  per- 
sons who  perhaps  are  not  aware  that  they  originated  with  Boccaccio. 
Of  this  class  is  the  story,  in  Lessing's  '*  y  a  than  the  WUe^^  of  the 
"  Three  Rings." 

We  find  here  the  most  unsparing  attacks  upon  the  hierarchy  and 
the  monks.  Instance  the  story  of  Abraham,  the  Paris  Jew.  A 
Christian  urges  him  to  be  baptized  ;  but  first,  to  assure  himself,  he 
takes  a  journey  to  Rome,  the  center  of  Christendom.  There  he  finds 
all  the  clergy,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  wallowing  in  the  most 
abandoned  impiety,  avarice,  sensuality,  gluttony,  and  unnatural  lusts, 
and  carrying  on  a  most  shameless  traffic  in  spiritual  things,  etc.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  he  tells  his  Christian  friend  how  he  found  at  Rome 
neither  holiness  nor  devotion,  but  rather  the  very  opposite  of  these. 
"In  short,"  said  he  to  the  Christian,  "your  shepherd  and  all  his  flock 
appear  to  think  of  nothing  else  than  how  they  may  annihilate  the 
Christian  religion,  and  drive  it  from  the  world ;  since  however  their 
efforts  do  not  succeed,  but  this  religion  emerges  all  the  moie  radiant 
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and  glorious,  it  is  doubtless  upheld  and  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
And  for  ikia  reason  I  will  permit  myself  to  be  baptized.'' 

Many  among  these  novels  are  prurient  and  obscene,  and  in  their 
composition  the  inventor  did  not  trouble  himself  even  for  a  fig-leaf  to 
hide  their  shame.  It  indicates  an  extreme  corruption  of  morals  that 
he  put  such  words  in  the  mouths  of  Florentine  ladies,  and  we  should 
judge  his  fiction  a  slander,  if  we  had  not  Dante's  express  assurance, 
that  at  that  period  even  sermons  were  preached  from  the  pulpit 
against  the  immodesty  of  the  Florentine  women. 

About  the  year  1360,  Boccaccio  was  warned  by  a  dying  monk  to 
give  up  his  studies  and  to  prepare  himself  for  death.  Seized  with 
terror,  he  wrote  to  Petrarch  for  direction.  Petrarch  consoled  him  by 
casting  suspicion  upon  the  prophecy,  and  continued  with  a  defense  of 
legitimate  studies.  ^  T  well  know,"  he  wrote,  **  that  one  can  be  a  holy 
man  without  learning,  but  I  also  know  that  learning  is  no  hindrance 
to  holiness,  as  many  would  have  us  believe.  We  should  be  cautious 
how  we  compare  an  ignorant  devotion  with  an  enlightened  piety." 

That  Boccaccio  did  not  give  up  his  studies,  we  have  unmistakable 
testimony  ;  for  it  was  in  the  year  1878,  or  18  years  after  this  proph- 
ecy, that  his  work  on  the  Genealogy  of  the  Gods  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance.    He  died  in  the  year  1875,  aged  62  years. 

His  writings  he  bequeathed  to  the  pious  care  of  Martin,  an  Augus- 
tan monk  in  Florence,  with  the  injunction  to  him  to  pray  for  his  soul. 
To  a  monastery  of  another  fraternity  he  left  a  collection  of  relics  that 
he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  bring  together.  All  this  proves  that  in 
his  later  years  he  underwent  deep  contrition  for  the  unblushing  friv- 
olity of  his  youth.  In  a  letter  he  laments  that  ^  no  one  will  urge  his 
youth  as  an  apology  for  the  transgressions  of  his  pen.'*  And  he  adjures 
fathers  not  to  place  the  ^Decameron**  in  the  hands  of  their  children. 

What  an  important  part  this  book  played  two  hundred  years  later, 
in  Italian  literature,  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

FKTRARCH. 

Petrarch  was  born  at  Arezzo,  Aug.  1,  1804.  He  says  of  himself: 
"  In  exile  was  I  conceived  and  in  exile  born.'*  His  father,  a  notary 
at  Florence,  adhered,  as  did  Dante,  to  the  faction  of  the  Whites,  and 
was  likewise  driven  from  the  city  in  the  year  1802,  not  long  after 
Dante's  banishment.  He  went  thence  to  Arezzo,  where  Petrarch  first 
saw  the  light  on  the  first  of  August,  1 304.  The  child  was  not  yet  a  year 
old  when  his  mother  removed  with  him  to  Ancisa,  and  in  his  seventh 
year  his  parents  located  themselves  in  Pisa.  Well  wrapped  up  and 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  sturdy  horseman,  the  lad  narrowly  escaped 
drowning  as  the  horse  made  a  false  step  in  the  ford  of  the  Arno.    In  I^ 
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he  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Barlaam.  In  his  eighth  year  he 
journeyed  with  his  parents  to  Avignon,  where  the  pope  had  tempo- 
rarily fixed  his  See.  At  Carpentras,  not  far  from  Avignon,  he  studied, 
for  four  years^  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic  In  his  15th  year  his 
fiither  sent  him  to  Montpelier,  and  four  years  after  to  Bologna,  to  pros- 
ecute the  study  of  the  law.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  ac- 
ceded to  his  Other's  wishes  in  this  respect,  and  we  find  him  reading 
Cicero  and  Virgil  in  preference  to  Justinian.  When  his  father  heard 
of  his  course,  he  went  forthwith  to  Bologna,  upbraided  his  son  for 
thus  misspending  his  time,  and  threw  his  manuscripts  into  the  fire. 
He  was  only  induced,  by  his  son^s  promise  of  reformation,  made  on 
bended  knees,  to  spare  Cicero  and  Virgil.  Nevertheless,  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1826,  Petrarch  bade  adieu  both  to  Bologna  and  to  his 
studies,  returned  to  Avignon,  and  entered  the  service  of  Uie  church. 

In  his  27th  year,  on  Good  Friday,  1327,  and  at  church,  he  caught 
his  first  glimpse  of  Laura  de  Noves,  who  was  espoused  to  Hugo  di 
Sade.  From  that  moment  to  her  death  she  was  the  object  of  his 
pure,  idealized  love ;  and  this  love  he  has  embalmed  forever  in  can- 
Sonets  and  sonnets  written  in  bis  native  Italian.  Then  it  was  that  he 
retired  to  the  shades  of  Vacluse,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Avignon,  a 
spot  which  his  poems  have  rendered  sacred  to  this  day.  Here  he 
began,  in  1339,  the  composition  of  a  great  Latin  epic,  that  he  called 
*^ Africa.'^  His  hero  was  the  hero  of  Livy,  Scipio  Airicanus  the  elder. 
This  poem,  he  fondly  dreamed,  was  to  bear  his  name  down  to  poster- 
ity. But  ^VQ  hundred  years  have  come  and  gone,  and  his  Italian 
poems  have  lost  none  of  their  original  freshness ;  but  who  ever  reads, 
nay,  we  may  ask  wh(>  ever  hears  of,  that  Latin  epic  ?  Time,  the 
unerring  judge,  has  glorified  those,  and  drawn  an  impenetrable  veil 
over  this. 

But  Petrarch^s  ootemporaries  thought  differently :  their  opinion 
agreed  with  his  own.  On  one  and  the  same  day  he  received  two  in- 
vitations, one  from  f  he  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  the  other 
from  the  senate  of  Rome ;  each  offering  him  the  honor  of  a  public 
coronation.  He  decided  in  favor  of  Rome,  but  went  beforehand  to 
the  court  of  that  "  great  philosopher  and  .  king,**  Robert  of  Naples. 
Having  presented  to  Robert  a  copy  of  his  epic,  the  monarch  urgently 
solicited  him  to  accept  the  laurel  then ;  but  his  love  for  Rome  did  not 
permit  him  to  embrace  the  proffer.  Robert  accordingly  dismissed 
him  with  a  retinue  of  envoys,  and  with  letters  to  the  Roman  senate. 
It  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  8th  of  April,  1341,  that  the  poet  was 
crowned  at  the  capitol.  Early  in  the  morning  the  shrill  sound  of 
trumpets  gave  notice  of  the  approaching  festivities,  and  the  streets 
were  soon  full  of  thronging  multitudes,  eager  to  witness  the  unwonted 
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spectacle.  And  first  a  high  mass  was  performed  at  the  altar  of  St 
Peters  by  the  vice-legate,  the  Bishop  of  Terracina.  Then  twelve 
young  men  in  scarlet  robes  escorted  the  poet  to  the  capitol,  chanting 
verses  before  him.  Aflter  them  came  Petrarch  himself,  sumptuously 
arrayed  in  violet-colored  vestments,  the  gift  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
and  attended  by  six  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Rome,  clad 
in  green,  and  having  their  brows  wreathed  with  chaplets  of  flowers. 
After  proceeding  thus  for  a  short  distance,  he  mounted  a  lofty  chariot, 
upon  which  were  represented  symbols  of  the  art  of  poetry,  and  whose 
throne  was  supported  by  a  lion,  an  elephant,  a  griffin,  and  a  panther. 
Around  the  throne  stood  a  group  of  personages  in  the  character  of  Gre- 
cian deities,  and  upon  it  on  either  hand  of  Petrarch  were  statues  of  the 
Graces,  of  Bacchus,  and  of  Patience.  It  was  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  preceded  by  a  maiden,  singing.  After  it  came  Envy,  attended 
by  satyrs,  fauns,  and  nymphs,  dancing.  When  Petrarch  had  thus 
arrived  at  the  capitol,  he  solicited  the  laurel  in  a  Latin  speech,  whose 
theme  he  had  selected  from  Virgil.  Then,  amid  the  threefold  accla- 
mation, *'  Long  live  the  Roman  people  1  ^*  "  Long  live  the  senate  I " 
^  God  guard  our  liberties ! "  he  kneeled  before  the  Senator  Orlo,  Count 
of  Anguillara,  who  placed  a  laurel  crown  upon  his  brows,  with  these 
words  pronounced  in  a  loud  voice :  **  This  crown  .is  the  reward  of 
meriL^'  The  count  then  declared  Petrarch  to  be  a  gl^at  poet  and 
historian,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples, 
of  the  senate,  and  of  the  people  of  Rome,  he  accorded  to  him  full 
privilege,  "  as  well  in  this  all-consecrated  city  as  in  every  land  in 
Christendom,  to  teach  in  public,  to  hold  disputations,  to  comment 
upon  old  books,  to  compose  new,  and  to  produce  poems,  which  by 
the  grace  of  God  mighU  endure  to  the  end  of  time ;  ^  and  this  per- 
mission was  confirmed  to  him  by  a  written  decree.  iPetrarch  then 
recited  a  sonnet  in  honor  of  the  heroes  of  Rome,  aAd  all  the  people 
clapped  their  hands,  and  shouted  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  "■  The  cap- 
itol forever  I  long  live  the  poet  1  '^  His  friends  weft  tears  of  joy,  and 
Stephen  Colon na  spoke  publicly  in  his  praise. 

The  same  escort  then  conducted  him  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter; 
here  he  scattered  amongst  the  people  four  hundred  gulden,  furnished 
him  for  this  purpose  by  the  family  of  Colonna.  Count  Aoguillara 
presented  him  with  a  ruby  valued  at  five  hundred  ducats,  the  Roman 
people  ^ve  hundred  ducats  more,  together  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
used  in  the  coronation.  He  then  bowed  in  prayer  before  the  altar, 
and  dedicated  to  the  apostle  his  threefold  crown  (of  ivy,  laurel,  and 
myrtle,)  to  be  suspended  from  the  dome.  At  last  the  procession 
returned  to  the  palace  of  the  Colonnas,  where  the  festival  was  closed 
with  a  sumptuous  supper  and  ball. 
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An  honor  such  as  this  coronation  had  been  conceded  to  no  one 
vrithin  the  memory  of  man.  Nor  coald  it  well  be  said  of  any  one, 
in  any  former  age,  that  daring  his  lifetime  he  had  enjoyed  so  much 
reputation  in  such  a  wide  circle,  and  had  been  so  highly  honored  both 
by  kings,  emperors,  and  people,  as  had  Petrarch.  Hence  in  his  old 
age  he  became  surfeited  with  renown. 

Petrarch,  in  common  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  cherished  the 
memory  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Rome,  and  longed  to  see  those 
glories  restored.  For  the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  that,  under  Gregory 
VIL,  Innocent  III.,  and  others,  had  made  the  nations  of  Christian 
Europe  mere  dependencies  of  Rome,  had  since  the  division  of  the 
church  greatly  declined. 

Every  movement  that  tended  to  the  restoration  of  Rome,  was  hailed 
by  Petrarch  with  delight  Hence,  when  Rienzi,  in  the  year  1346, 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  VI.,  attempted  the  sublime  scheme 
of  reinaugurating  the  Roman  Republic,  Petrarch  wrote  enthusiastic 
letters  to  the  Romans,  in  which  he  compared  Rienzi  to  the  elder 
Brutus.  But  this  man,  who,  in  the  delirium  of  his  pride,  had  sum- 
moned emperors  and  kings  before  his  throne,  and  who  had  arrogated 
to  himself  the  possession  .of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
in  the  following  year  driven  from  the  city. 

Petrarch  then  turned  his  eyes  upon  Charles  IV.,  and  invited  him 
as  the  descendant  of  Charles  the  Great  to  come  to  Italy  and  recon- 
struct the  Roman  Empire.  He  came  finally  in  1854,  but  played  a 
cowardly  part  at  Milan  and  at  Rome,  aAd  made  all  haste  back  again 
to  Germany.  At  this  Petrarch  was  incensed,  and  wrote  him  a  letter 
full  of  bitter  reproaches.  ^  Thou,"  he  said,  ^  thou,  lord  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  1  Thou  hast  no  aspirations  which  reach  beyond  Bo- 
hemia.  When  had  thy  grandfather  or  thy  father  acted  thus  ignobly  ? 
But  virtue,  I  perceive,  is  no  inheritance."  The  retreat  of  Charles  he 
stigmatized  as  ^'  inglorious,  not  to  say  infamous." 

But  he  used  still  stronger  language  of  the  hierarchy.  The  Papal 
See,  at  Avignon,  he  called  the  second  Babylon ;  and  he  laid  bare  its 
corrnptions  both  in  prose  and  in  verse.  "  Here  thou  mayest  behold 
a  people,"  thus  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  ^  that  is  not  only  at  variance 
with  Christ,  but  that  arrays  itself  against  his  cause  while  marching 
under  his  banner ;  a  people  that  serves  Satan,  and  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  Christ,  taunts  him  with  the  words, '  Our  lips  are  our  own : 
who  is  Lord  over  us  ? '  They  are  a  fi*oward,  godless,  smooth-tongued, 
and  avaricious  generation,  and,  like  Judas,  they  betray  their  master. 
They  have  the  name  of  Christ  in  their  mouths  by  day  and  by  night, 
but  yet  they  are  ever  ready  to  sell  him  for  silver."  Id  another  let- 
ter'he  says,  ^  In  this  stronghold  of  avarice,  nothing  is  deemed  iniqui- 


^ 
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tous,  provided  only  that  the  pay  is  secure.  The  hope  of  life  everlast- 
log,  and  all  the  terrors  of  the  second  death,  have  beoome  to  them  as 
a  fable ;  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  judgment,  they  look  upon  as  the  devices  of  a 
juggler.  Truth  they  call  folly,  moderation  weakness,  and  modesfy 
a  disgrace.  In  fine,  a  life  of  open  sin  they  make  their  highest  wisdom 
and  their  truest  liberty  ;  the  more  scandalous  the  conduct  the  more 
worthy  they  think  it,  and  the  greater  the  crime  the  greater  the 
glory."  In  still  another  place  he  says,  **  Shall  I  choose  Babylon 
(Avignon)  for  my  residence,  where  I  shall  be  compelled  to  see  the 
good  abused  and  the  vile  exalted,  eagles  creep  and  asses  soar  aloft, 
where  wolves  roam  at  large  but  lambs  are  led  to  the  slaughter,  where 
Christ  is  persecuted  and  Anti-Christ  is  Lord,  while  Beelzebub  sits  in 
the  seat  of  judgment  ?  ^ 

Such  is  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  not 
upon  hearsay  evidence,  but  as  he  himself  had  seen  them  ;  and  of  the 
cardinals  he  relates  deeds  that  are  absolutely  too  shameless  to  repeaL 

Petrarch's  attainments  belonged  wholly  to  a  subsequent  age ;  he 
was  the  precursor  of  the  philological  poets.  Hence  it  was  that  he 
apparently  had  no  sympathy  with  Dante,  that  gigantic  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  prophetic  not  of  one  age  alone  but  of  all  coming  time. 

Cicero  was  his  delight,  even  from  boyhood.  "At  an  age,**  he 
writes,  "  when  I  could  not  understand  him  in  any  degree,  I  was  at- 
tracted to  him  purely  by  the  sweetness  and  the  rhythmic  flow  of  his 
words."  So  likewise  was  he  enthusiastic  in  his  love  for  Virgil.  And 
the  study  of  the  law  tended  in  his  opinion  to  diminish  this  enthusi- 
asm. "  Nothing,'' he  writes  to  Thomas  of  Messina,  '*  nothing  suc- 
ceeds that  is  undertaken  against  nature.  She  has  formed  me  for 
solitude  and  not  for  the  forum.  I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  I  acted 
with  a  wise  forecast,  but  only  that  I  happened  upon  the  right  course, 
when  I  threw  off  the  fetters  of  Bologna." 

Petrarch  had  a  most  ardent  desire  to  learn  the  Greek.  His  earlier 
teacher,  Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  of  the  Order  of  St.  Basil,  flrst  met  him 
at  Avignon,  in  1342.  "  With  glowing  hopes  and  eager  desire,"  he 
writes,  "  did  I  apply  myself  to  the  Greek ;  but  the  complete  foreign- 
ness  of  the  language,  and  the  sudden  decease  of  my  teacher,  put  an 
end  to  my  project"  Nicholas  Sigeros  subsequently  sent  him  a  Homer 
from  Constantinople.  He  acknowledged  the  gift  in  these  terms: 
"  You  have  sent  me  a  great,  a  priceless  treasure ;  I  only  wish  that 
you  yourself  had  come  with  it ;  then  could  I  learn  this  difficult  lan- 
guage under  your  direction,  and  so  enjoy  your  gift.  But,  alas  I  what 
shall  I  do  ?  For  you  live  in  a  distant  land,  and  Barlaam  has  been 
matched  from  me  by  death.    To  me  Homer  is  dumb,  or,  much  more, 
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I  am  deaf  for  him.  Tet  I  delight  myself  in  gazing  on  him,  and 
often  do  I  embrace  him,  and  exclaim  with  a  sigh,  *  O  thou  great  man, 
how  joyfully  would  I  listen  to  thy  numbers,  but  my  ears  are  sealed, 
the  one  by  death,  the  other  by  long  distance.' "  Petrarch  added, 
notwithstanding,  the  request  to  Sigeros  to  send  him  a  Hesiod  and  a 
Earipides.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  Koman  classics  was  that  of  an 
Italian  who  honored  in  them  the  genius  of  his  ancestors,  and  who 
longed  for  the  restoration  of  the  olden  power  and  glory  of  Rome. 
He  must  have  had,  moreover,  as  his  poems  show,  a  most  delicate  ear 
fbr  the  sweetness  of  the  language.  The  charming  periods  of  Cicero, 
and  the  stately  hexameters  of  Virgil,  exercised  a  magical  influence 
upon  him.  His  absorbing  devotion  to  the  ancient  classics,  his  daily 
and  constant  communion  with  them,  and  withal  his  endeavors  to  im- 
itate them,  are  every  where  evidenced  ;  in  his  letters  especially.  So 
much  the  more  must  we  honor  him,  in  that  he  was  not  warped  from  y 
Christianity  by  his  attachment  to  the  ancients.  "^  It  is  permitted  to 
ns,^  he  writes  to  John  Colonna,  ^  to  admire  and  to  esteem  the  philos- 
ophers, provided  that  they  do  not  turn  us  aside  from  truth,  nor  blind  our 
eyes  to  the  chief  end  of  our  existence.  Should  any  of  them  tempt 
us  to  this,  even  were  it  Plato,  Aristotle,  Varro,  or  Cicero,  then  must 
he  with  an  unyielding  steadfastness  be  despised  and  trodden  under 
foot.  No  acuteness  of  argumentation,  no  seducing  array  of  words, 
no  authority  of  great  names,  should  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight 
with  us.  For  they  were  but  men,  their  learning  was  no  deeper  than 
human  penetration  and  experience  could  go ;  and,  though  their  elo- 
quence was  surpassing,  and  their  intellectual  gifts  of  the  highest  order, 
yet  we  should  compassionate  them,  because  they  lacked  that  good 
which  is  unspeakable  and  above  all  price.  Inasmuch  as  they  trusted 
to  their  own  strength,  and  turned  away  from  the  true  light,  they  have 
stumbled  and  fallen,  after  the  manner  of  the  blind.  We  may  admire 
their  talents,  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  not  forget  to  give  the 
glory  to  Him  who  bestowed  those  talents  upon  them.  We  may  feel 
compassion  for  the  errors  of  these  men,  but  we  should  not  forget  to 
be  grateful  for  our  lot,  and  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  more 
highly  favored  than  our  ancestors,  and  that,  without  any  merit  of  our 
own,  but  purely  through  the  grace  of  Him  who  conceals  his  myster- 
ies from  the  wise  but  reveals  them  unto  babes.  Let  us  so  philosophize 
as  to  abide  by  the  true  wisdom.  But  the  true  wisdom  of  God  is  in 
Christ.  To  philosophize  then  in  the  true  spirit,  we  must  love  and 
honor  Christ  first  of  alL  Let  us  be  Christians,  first  and  foremost  ^ 
Let  us  so  read  philosophy,  poetry,  and  history,  that  Christ's  gospel  ,' 
shall  ever  sound  in  the  ears  of  our  heart,  that  gospel  through  which 
alone  we  can  become  sufficiently  learned  and  blessed,  but  without 
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which  our  highest  accomplishments  will  but  render  us  more  ignorant 
and  wretched.  Upon  the  gospel  alone,  as  upon  the  only  immorable 
basis  of  all  true  knowledge,  can  human  diligence  build  with  safety." 

But  clearly  as  Petrarch  heheld  the  relation  which  the  classics  sus- 
tained to  the  gospel,  and  just  as  was  the  opinion  which  he  pronounced 
upon  them,  yet  he  was  equally  free  from  the  narrow-mindedness  of 
those  who  foolishly  deem  themselves  the  more  acceptable  to  God  the 
more  they  clip  the  wings  of  their  own  spirits.     "  You  tell  me,"  Pe- 
trarch wrote  to  James  Colonna,  ^  that  I  only  feign  a  love  for  Augus- 
tin  and  his  works,  while  in  truth  I  can  not  divorce  myself  from  the 
poets  and  philosophers.    But  why  should  I  tear  myself  away  from 
those  studios  in  which   Augustin   himself  took  so  much  delight? 
Had  it  not  been  so  with  him,  he  had  never  put  together  those  sub- 
lime books  *  of  the  City  of  Qod ' — to  say  nothing  of  his  other  works 
— with  so  much  cement  borrowed  from' the  poets  and  philosophers, 
nor  adorned  them  with  so  many  colors  drawn  from  the  oratore  and  his- 
torians.    And  he  himself  moreover  freely  testifies  that  he  found  much 
of  the  Christian  element  in  the  works  ^  the  Platonists,  and  that  the 
Hortensius  of  Cicero  made  a  wonderful  change  in  his  views,  so  that 
he  was  diverted  thereby  from  vain  expectations,  and  the  profitless 
controversies  of  sects,  and  attracted  to  the  unmingled  study  of  truth. 
Thus  was  this  great  teacher  of  the  church  not  ashamed  to  put  him- 
self under  the  guidance  of  Cicero,  although  Cicero's  ideal  was  in  the 
main  so  widely  different  from  his.    And  why  should  he  have  been 
ashamed  ?     We  ought  not  to  refuse  the  aid  of  any  leader,  who  points 
to  us  the  way  of  the  souFs  safety.     I  do  not  deny  that  much  is  to  be 
found  in  the  classics  that  we  ought  to  avoid ;  so  too  in  Christian 
writers  there  are  often  many  things  which  will  mislead  an  incautious 
reader.     Yea,  Augustin  himself  has  given  us  a  laborious  work,  in 
which,  with  his  own  hand,  he  has  rooted  out  the  tares  from  the  rich 
wheat-field  of  his  writings.    In  short,  the  books  are  very  few  that  we 
can  read  without  danger,  unless  the  light  of  divine  truth  shall  shine 
into  our  minds,  and  discover  to  us  what  to  choose  and  what  to  shun. 
And  if  we  have  this  light  to  guide  us,  we  shall  walk  every  where  in  a 
sure  place." 

But  the  men  of  that  day  did  not  all  share  Petrarch^s  opinions.  He 
lamented,  as  Augustin  had  done  before  him,  ^'  that  so  many,  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  study,  neglected  to  strive  after  holiness,  and  thought 
more  highly  of  eloquence  and  renown  than  of  a  blameless  life  and  of 
Adrtue.  Poets  were  more  willing  to  be  faulty  in  their  conduct  than 
in  their  verse ;  historians  cared  more  to  trace  the  annals  of  the  world 
than  to  render  an  account  of  their  own  short  lives ;  and  orators 
shrank  with  far  more  disgust  from  deformity  in  style  than  from 
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crooked  dealings  with  their  fellow-meD.  Theologians  had  degenerated 
into  Ic^cianSy  nay,  into  sophists ;  they  did  not  seek  to  love,  only  to 
know  God,  nor  this  except  for  appearance'  sake  and  to  deceive  others, 
while  in  secret  they  cherished  their  unholy  passions." 

The  preceding  paragraph  discloses  Petrarch's  aversion  to  the  logi- 
cians, that  is,  the  scholastics.  In  two  letters  to  Thomas  of  Messina  he 
holds  up  to  ridicule  an  old,  contentious  logician,  depicts  his  hloodless, 
lanthorn-jawed  visage,  his  sunken  eyes,  his  ragged  attire,  and  his  rough, 
austere  manner.  Accusations  and  slanders  form  the  staple  of  his  dis- 
course. With  hoarse  yelping  he  has  given  utterance  to  the  dictum 
that  Petrarch's  art,  t.  0.,  the  art  of  poetry,  was  the  least  usefiil  of  all 
the  arts.  Petrarch  admits,  in  passing,  that  it  ministers  to  the  desire 
for  delight  and  for  heauty,  not  to  mere  utility.  But  the  logician 
argues,  that,  if  the  poetic  art  is  the  least  useful,  it  is  therefore  the  least 
elevated.  According  to  such  an  irrational  conclusion,  the  barest  hand- 
icraft is  to  be  held  in  the  highest  honor.  *^  Out  upon  this  new  and 
barbarous  doctrine,"  Petrarch  continues,  "  a  doctrine  unknown  even 
to  Aristotle,  whose  name  they  sully  by  the  imputation.^ 

The  hatred  of  the  scholastics  toward  Petrarch  was  subsequently 
displayed  in  the  most  violent  manner.  At  Venice  they  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  him,  and  decreed  that  he  was  devoid  of  learning ;  upon 
which  he  wrote  the  treatise  "  On  his  own  ignorance  and  that  of  others,'^ 
In  another  quarter  he  was  cried  down  as  a  disciple  of  the  "  black 
art,*^  because  he  read  Virgil  so  constantly,  a  poet  regarded  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  as  a  sorcerer,  and  also  because  he  wrote  poems  himself. 
The  chief  and  most  rancorous  enemy  of  the  poets  at  that  period  was 
Solipodio,  a  Dominican  and  a  Grand  Inquisitor. 

In  his  youth,  Petrarch  was  accounted  beautiful :  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  he  alludes  jocosely  to  their  mutual  pride  of  personal  appear- 
ance. "Yet  would  that  I  could  say  with  truth,"  he  writes,  "that  I 
had  ever  remained  entirely  free  from  th^dominion  of  pleasure  I  But 
I  thank  God  that,  while  I  was  yet  in  the  flower  of  youth,  He  rescued 
me  from  this  debasing  and  detested  yoke."  He  owed  his  safety 
to  his  pure,  poetical  love  for  Laura,  who  remained  to  the  end  true 
to  her  marriage-vow. 

In  the  year  1348,  that  terrible  pestilence,  the  Black  Plague,  raged 
throughout  Asia  and  Europe,  from  China  to  Iceland.  During  that 
period,  Petrarch  wrote  to  his  brother  as  follows : — "  My  brother,  ah  I  my 
dearest  brother,  what  shall  I  tell  you  ?  Where  shall  I  begin,  or  what 
shall  I  speak  of  first  ?  All  is  anguish  and  terror.  Oh  I  my  brother, 
would  that  I  had  never  been  born,  or  at  least  that  I  had  not  lived 
to  witness  these  horrore  I "  "  Was  it  ever  heard,  does  history  any 
where  show  the  record,  of  houses  emptied,  and  cities  depopulated,  of 
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fields  piled  with  the  dead,  in  short,  of  the  whole  globe  being  changed 
into  a  waste,  howling  wilderness?  Ask  the  historians,  they  are 
dumb ;  ask  the  physicians,  they  are  struck  with  amazement ;  ask  the 
philosophers,  they  shrug  their  shoulders,  draw  down  their  eyebrows, 
and,  with  their  finger  on  their  mouth,  they  bid  you  be  silent  Will 
posterity  credit  this,  when  we  ourselves,  who  are  eye-witnesses,  can 
scarce  believe  it  ?  "  In  a  tone  of  despairing  sadness  he  nK>ums  over 
the  loss  of  numbers  of  his  friends.  In  these  dark  days  his  thoughts 
were  continually  with  his  absent  Laura.  On  the  6th  of  April,  he  tella 
us,  she  appeared  to  him  in  a  momingslream,  fair  as  an  angel.  ^  Dost 
thou  not  know  me  ?  "  she  said,  '*  I  am  she  who  led  thee  aside  (rom  the 
beaten  paths  of  worldliness,  when  first  thy  young  heart  inclined  itself 
to  me."  To  his  question  whether  she  yet  lived,  she  replied  :  ^  I  am 
living,  but  thou  art  dead,  and  so  thou  wilt  remain,  until  thou  hast 
left  the  earth  behind  thee.  Thou  wilt  never  find  true  happiness,  so 
long  as  thou  oourtesi  the  favor,  or  art  awed  by  the  displeasure,  of  the 
populace.  Thou  wouldst  rejoice  at  my  death  rather  than  mourn  over 
it,  couldst  thou  realize  but  a  tithe  of  the  bliss  which  is  now  mj 
portion." 

On  the  19th  of  May,  next  following,  Petrarch  received  the  news 
that  Laura  had  died  upon  that  dream-night,  the  6th  of  April ;  it  was 
on  the  6th  of  April,  twenty-one  years  before,  that  he  had  first  seen 
her.  At  such  a  trying  period,  and  with  such  experiences,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Petrarch,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  became  mel- 
ancholy and  austere,  withdrawing  himself  more  and  more  from  the 
vanities  of  the  world.  He  had  from  the  first,  however,  cherished  an 
especial  reverence  and  love  for  the  austere  Augustin  above  all  the 
church  fathers  ;  the  ^  Confessions "  chiefly  had  exercised  a  marked 
influence  upon  him.  This  book  he  had  with  him  as  he  once  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  the  lofty  Veutoux,'and  from  thence  enjoyed  the  glorious 
prospect  over  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the 
Cevennes — while  the  Rhone  flowed  at  his  feet.  He  there  opened  the 
book,  and  the  first  passage  upon  which  his  eye  alighted  was  the  fol- 
lowing :  *^  Men  go  on  long  journeys  to  admire  lofty  mountains  and 
mighty  oceans,  but  meanwhile  they  forget  themselves.''  This  thought 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  him,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his 
afterward  writing  the  *^  Conversations  with  Augustin^  In  his  last 
years  he  resided  at  Arqua,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Padua.  On  the 
18th  of  July,  1374,  he  was  found  dead,  his  head  resting  upon  a  book. 
Sixteen  doctors  bore  his  coffin  to  the  grave ;  nobles,  clergy,  and 
multitudes  of  the  common  people  joined  in  the  fiineral-procession. 
The  following  epitaph,  which  he  had  himself  composed,  is  upon  his 
tombstone : — 
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"  Frigida  Franoisoi  tegit  hlo  lapii  oms  Petrarch»  ;-^ 
Susoipe  Virgo  parvus  animani ;  Sate  Yirgine  paroe, 
Fenaqae  jam  terris  Coeli  reqniescat  in  aroe."* 

In  his  will  he  bequeathed,  amongst  other  things,  money  to  Boccaccio 
.to  buy  himself  a  winter^robe  to  wear  whilst  studying  at  night.  His 
choice  library  he  had  before  his  death  given  to  the  Venetians,  and  it 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  afterward  so  celebrated  Library  of  Bt 
Mark.  He  had  spent  an  extraordinary  amount  of  labor  in  collecting 
roanuscripts,  and  msiny  he  had  copied  with  his  own  hand,  while 
others  he  had  employed  his  scholar,  John  of  Ravenna,  subsequently 
renowned  as  a  teacher,  to  copy. 

ni.   RBTROarSCT.   DANTB,  BOCCACCIO,  AND  rBTRAROH. 

Looking  back  for  a  moment  at  these  three  men,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
what  they  had  in  common,  and  wherein  they  differed  from  one  an- 
other. Ail  three,  sons  of  Florentine  citizens,  they  first  fashioned  a 
common  national  and  written  language  for  th# whole  of  Italy.  This 
they  did,  not  so  much  by  means  of  convincing  philological  demon- 
strations, based  upon  established  principles,  as  by  recognising  and 
authenticating  the  language,  in  the  works  of  their  genius.  *^  Poets  and 
authors,  in  the  lofty  moods  of  their  inspiration,  feel  the  invisible  sway 
of  the  untiringly  creative  spirit  of  language."! 

All  three  of  them  moreover  paved  the  way  for  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  in  them  first  we  behold  an  awakening  feeling  of  classical 
beauty,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  for  the  ancients ;  nevertheless  Dante 
and  Petrarch  were  familiar  with  Roman  writers  only,  though  Boccac* 
bio  read  the  Greek  also.  This  enthusiastic  love  for  the  classics  was 
destined  sooner  or  later  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  Christian 
faith.  In  Dante  however  this  faith  ruled  in  a  sublin^  and  undisputed 
tranquillity.  Petrarch's  passion  for  the  classics  was  likewise  uncon- 
ditionally subordinate  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  And  it  is  only 
later,  and  chiefly  among  the  Italians,  that  we  find  the  Pagan  element 
firequently  victorious  over  the  Christian. 

Side  by  side  with  this  conflict  we  behold  an  extremely  singular 
intermingling  o(  Pagan  and  Christian  words,  metaphors,  and  senti- 
ments.   Thus  we  find  in  Dante  the  following  :— 

"  Forgive,  O  highest  Jove,  enthroned  in  light, 
Thou  who  bn  earth  wast  crucified  far  itaortak." 


•  The  above  epitaph,  a  compact  rhyming  triplet,  In  daciyUc  hezameCer,  1  have  reprodaced 
la  trochaic  heptameler,  as  followa,  vis  :— 

"  Cold  the  bones  of  Fraocia  Petrarch  here  beneath  this  marble  Ue : 
Take  his  soul,  O  Virgin  parent ;  Viririn'a  son  in  grace  draw  nigh 
From  the  wearj  earth  to  bear  It  to  thy  peaceful  courts  on  high." 

t  Jacob  Grimm,  in  the  preface  to  his  German  Grammar. 
No.  18.— [Voi.  VI.,  No.  3.]-2S. 
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We  have  seen  that  Boccaccio  calls  Christ  *'  the  son  of  Jupiter,  who 
ravished  the  realms  of  Pluto.**  It  was  of  a  piece  too  with  this  mode 
of  representation  that,  at  the  coronation  of  Petrarch,  satyrs,  fiiuns, 
and  nymphs  were  made  to  dance  before  the  poet,  when  he  was  about 
to  offer  his  prayers  at  the  altar  of  St  Peter,  and  to  devote  his  crown 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  apostle. 

This  Christian-Pagan  intermixture  was  carried  by  the  later  Italians 
into  the  grossest  caricature. 

The  mediaeval  method  of  writing  Latin,  and  heedlessly  corrupting 
it  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Roman  writers  of  the  golden  age, 
now  began  to  die  out ;  the  classics  were  sought  for  and  read,  and  all 
possible  efforts  were  made  to  imitate  them. 

Although  these  three  men  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  Italian 
writer  whether  of  prose  or  verse  to  express  his  thoughts  in  his  own 
living  vernacular,  yet  more  than  a  century  passed  before  any  new 
works  meriting  attention  were  composed  in  the  Italian  language.  On 
the  contrary,  so  absorbing  was  the  enthusiasm  for  the  classics  during 
the  15th  century,  that  the  Italian  scholars  of  that  period  treated  their 
native  tongue  with  contempt  In  the  Latin  Dialo^es  of  Leonardo 
AreUno  we  find  that  well-known  statesman  and  scholar,  Nicolo  Niooli, 
speaking  in  the  following  manner  of  Dante  : — ^  I  can  not  conceive 
how  any  one  can  place  this  man,  who  wrote  such  poor  Latin,  among 
poets  and  scholars,  or,  as  some  do,  prefer  him  even  to  Virgil :  he 
ought  rather,  I  think,  to  be  classed  with  belt^makers  and  bakers,  and 
people  of  that  kidney.'' 

Even  up  to  the  time  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  Florentine  Withers  and 
teachers  forbade  their  boys  to  read  books  written  in  Italian,  which 
language  they  contemptuously  styled  a  vulgar  tongue. 

But  when,  toward  the  close  of  the  15th  and  in  the  16th  centuries, 
the  vernacular  was  again  brought  into  repute  through  the  efforts  of 
master  writers  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  then  the  Academy  della 
Crusca  constituted  itself  a  supreme  tribunal  to  decide  between  good 
and  bad  Italian.  By  it,  Petrarch's  poems,  and  of  Boccaccio's  prose 
the  ^Decameron^  were  pronounced  the  highest  authogty  in  Italian,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Cicero  was  in  Latin.  Men  had  indeed  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  imitation,  that  they  did  not  even  deem  it  possible 
to  be  original.  That  Dante,  the  inimitable,  must  necessarily  have 
been  neglected  by  the  Academy,  is  hence  quite  natural.  It  b  woKhy 
of  remark  that  both  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  were  unanimous 
in  condemning  the  gross  corruption  of  the  clergy.  They  did  not 
even  spare  the  pope ;  Dante's  sharp  rebuke  of  indulgences  was  em- 
inently a  prelude  to  the  contests  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  succeed- 
ing centuries,  the  advancement  and  upbuilding  of  classical  culture^ 
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in  Germany  especially — was  most  closely  leagued  with  the  cause  of 
TeformatioD  in  the  church  ;  so  closely  in  fact,  that  Erasmus,  for  exam- 
ple, was  often  unable  to  determine  precisely  what  he  was  advocating, 
whether  the  claims  of  sound  learning  or  of  ecclesiastical  purity. 

Dante's  powerful  imagination  and  most  delicate  appreciation  of 
beauty  were  made  tributary  to  an  intellect  flashing  with  the  keenest 
subtleties  of  scholasticism.  Petrarch,  on  the  other  hand,  belonged 
rather  to  the  coming  time,  as  his  antipathy  to  the  repulsive  and  de- 
generate logic  of  most  of  the  schoolmen  indicates.  They  too  on 
their  part  regarded  his  poetry  as  altogether  useless,  and  solemnly 
stigmatized  the  poet  as  an  unenlightened  dunce.  It  was  a  Grand 
Inquisitor,  and  a  Dominican,  who  in  that  age  testified  the  greatest 
degree  of  hatred  toward  all  the  poets.  What  an  apt  introduction  is 
this  to  the  battles  which,  in  the  15th  and  the  16th  centuries,  raged 
between  the  well-meaning,  though  often  superficial,  champions  of  an- 
tiquity and  the  last  representatives  of  an  unlearned  and  misshapen 
scholasticism,  with  the  Dominicans  at  their  head ! 

With  these  preliminary  hints,  we  resume  our  history,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  will  become  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  influence 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  upon  the  learning  of  Germany, 
if  not  direct,  was  nevertheless  immense. 

TV.      OftOWTH  or  CLAMICAL  LKAINING  IN   ITALr,  PROM  THB    DEATH  OF  PBTKARCH 

AND   BOCCACCIO   TO   THE   AGE   OF   LEO  Z. 

1.    John  of  Ravenna  and  Emanuel  Ckrymlorat. 

Three  .sons  of  Florentine  citizens,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccac- 
cio, had  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  style  of  culture.  Within 
a  century  and  a  half 'after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  passion  for  clas- 
sical studies  ran  high.  Florence  fostered  these  studies  above  all  other 
cities,  and  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  di 
Medici.  Next  to  Florence,  Rome,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Ferrara  were 
conspicuous;  in  fact  no  city  of  note  in  Italy  remained  entirely  aloof; 
all  desired  to  see  one  or  another  philologist,  if  only  for  a  time,  as  a 
teacher  within  their  walls.  Hence  the  most  distinguished  men  were 
constantly  called  from  one  city  to  another.  Among  the  earliest 
teachers  there  were  two  who  formed  many  illustrious  scholars.  One 
of  these  was  John  Malpaghino,  commonly  called,  after  the  place  of  his 
birth,  John  of  Ravenna.  He  was  bom  in  1352.  He  spent  several 
years  with  Petrarch,  who  treated  him  with  the  fondness  of  a  father, 
and  gave  him  instruction.  Having  superior  talents,  and  a  wonderful 
memory,  he  made  rapid  progress.  Nevertheless  he  left  Petrarch  sud- 
denly, from  a  disgust  for  transcribing,  joined  to  a  desire  to  see  the 
world.  Some  time  after,  he  taught  at  Padua,  and  was  there  distin- 
guished as  well  for  his  blameless  life  as  for  his  learning.    In  the  year 
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1S91  he  was  appoiDted  by  the  city  of  Florence  to  a  professorship  of 
the  Roraan  language  and  eloquence.  In  the  year  1412  he  obtained 
the  further  honor  of  lecturing  upon  and  explaining  the  ^^Bivina  Corn- 
media  -^  of  Dante,  upon  feast-days  in  the  cathedral.  He  died  some- 
where between  1412  and  1420. 

As  John  promoted  tlie  study  of  the  Roraan  classics,  so  did  Eman- 
uel Chrysoloras  the  like  for  the  Greek.  At  first  a  teacher  in  Con^^tan- 
tinople,  he  was,  afler  the  year  1891,  sent  by  the  Emperor  John 
Palaeologus  repeatedly  into  the  West,  to  secure  help  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  Turks.  In  the  year  1396  he  was  invited,  upon  a  salary 
of  100  gulden,  to  Florence  to  teach  Greek  literature.  He  was  tlie 
first  native  Greek  who  taught  in  Italy.  "  For  700  years,"  thus  wrote 
liis  scholar,  Leonardo  Aretino,  '*  no  Italian  has  known  any  thing  of 
Greek  literature,  and  yet  we  acknowledge  that  all  our  learning  is 
derived  from  the  Greeks."  Afterward  Chrysoloras  taught  in  Pavia, 
Venice,  etc.  He  was  sent  in  1415,  by  Pope  John  XXIII.,  to  the 
Council  of  Constance,  in  which  city  he  died. 

John  of  Ravenna  and  Chrysoloras  were  succeeded  by  a  host  of 
teachers,  both  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  for  the  new  style  of  culture  de- 
manded a  knowledge  of  both  these  languages.  Latin  was  Uie  chief 
language  in  vogue  among  the  higher  orders  in  Italy ;  for  it  had  been 
the  language  of  their  great  Roman  forefathers,  and  they  were  tliere- 
fore  too  proud  of  it  to  regard  it  as  dead.  Greek  too  had  been  tatfght 
by  Chrysoloras  as  his  own  living,  native  tongue,  not  as  a  dead  book- 
language  ;  and  as  he  had  done,  so  did  other  Greeks,  who  aflerward 
came  to  Italy. 

2.     The  TeacherB  Ouarino  and  Viitoritto  di  Felire. 

Of  the  many  philologists  who  now  came  into  notice,  I  will,  agreeably 
to  the  plan  that  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  give  a  sketch  of  two 
who  became  eminent  both  as  public  instructors  and  as  private  tutors, 
viz.,  Guarino  and  Vittorino  di  Feltre. 

Guarino  was  born  in  1370,  at  Ferrara,  and  as  early  as  1388  he 
betook  himself  to  Constantinople  to  Chrysoloras.  On  his  return  home, 
he  taught  in  Verona,  Padua,  and  Bologna,  in  Ferrara  superintended 
the  education  of  Prince  Lionello,  translated  Strabo  and  other  classics, 
gave  comments  on  Cicero,  Persius,  Juvenal,  Martial,  Aristotle,  &c., 
and  wrote  a  Latin  grammar. 

He  became  distinguished  for  his  sincere  piety,  and  he  used  great 
caution  lest  his  scholars,  by  a  constant  perusal  of  the  ancients,  the 
grosser  portions  of  their  writings  especially,  should  become  heathenbh 
in  their  sentiments  or  loose  in  their  morals.  Hence  he  insisted  upon 
a  diligent  study  of  the  Bible  and  an  attendance  upon  divine  service. 
His  mode  of  teaching  was  hig'dy  applauded,  and  above  all  the  way 
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in  wbich  he  trained  bis  scholars  to  eloquence.  He  placed  before 
them  classical  models,  and  censured  witb  indignation  tbe  scholastics, 
who  looked  no  further  than  their  bigoted  pedantry  could  carry  them. 
"They  waste,"  he  says,  "an  unspeakable  amount  of  pains,  to  make 
their  scholars  twice  as  silly  and  ignorant  as  they  were  before."  In 
the  year  1438,  Guarino  was  appointed  interpreter  between  the  Latin 
and  Greek  fathers  at  the  Council  of  Ferrara,  where,  as  is  well  known, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 
He  died  in  the  year  1460,  at  the  age  of  90. 

.  Though  Guarino  showed  by  his  noble  pupil.  Prince  Lionello  of  Fer- 
rara, what  were  his  talents  as  a  teacher,  yet  he  was  surpass^ed  by 
ViTTORiNO  DK  Feltre,  who  was  the  most  widely-famed  master  in  that 
age  in  Italy.  Born  in  1378,  of  poor  parentage,  he  not  merely  studied 
philology  under  John  of  Ravenna,  but  directed  his  attention  to  the- 
ology and  philosophy  also.  In  the  space  of  six  months  he  attained 
to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  first  ten  books  of  Euclid ;  "  a  f^^at 
without  a  parallel  in  our  days,"  said  Francesco  da  Castiglione.  His 
Greek  he  learned  from  Guarino. 

After  Vittorino  had  taught  at  Padua  and  at  Venice,  he  was  invited  in 
1 824  by  the  Marquis  Gonzaga  to  Mantua,  to  take  charge  of  the  education 
of  his  two  sons.  As  a  teacher,  he  avoided  all  pedantic  one-sidedness. 
His  pupils  were  trained  to  practise  themselves  in  riding,  wrestling, 
fencing,  archery,  swimming,  &c.,  in  short,  to  harden  their  bodies  in 
every  way,  and  to  shun  all  Epicureanism.  When  in  the  course  of 
time  there  began  to  flock  to  him,  not  only  from  Italy,  but  from 
Germany,  France,  and  Greece,  pupils  in  great  numbers,  and  he  could 
only  give  a  limited  attention  to  them  with  his  two  princely  pupils,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  school  for  their  instruction. 
In  addition  to  gymnastics,  they  were  taught  the  languages,  logic,  met- 
aphysics, mathematics,  music,  painting,  and  dancing. 

"  In  his  instructions  in  logic  he  steered  clear  of  the  subtleties  of  the 
scholastics,  and  their  writings  were  not  admitted  into  his  school :  *  For,' 
he  said,  *  I  intend  that  my  pupils  shall  learn  the  art  of  thinking,  not 
that  of  splitting  hairs.* " 

**Like  other  classical  scholars  of  that  age,  Vittorino  probably  neg- 
lected the  Italian  language,  for  he  nowhere  appeared  to  regard  the 
works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  as  safe  guides  in  the  culti- 
vation of  taste."  He  directed  his  scholars  to  the  ancients  exclusively, 
and  to  imitation  of  them ;  and  of  Carraro,  a  scholar  of  his,  who  was  well 
versed  in  Virgil,  he  said,  "  he  will  become  a  second  Maro."*     Traver- 

*  The  enihuitiasin  of  the  Maotuans  for  the  Maniuan  bard.  Virgil,  was  unbounded.  And  this 
eiithiwiasm  was  shared  bj  Vittorinu.  •  The  poet  wag  even  mentioned  in  a  hymn  sung  at  the 
Haw  of  St.  Paul    Paul  has  landed  at  Posilippo,  near  Virgil's  grave. 
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sari,  who  visited  Vittorino  in  the  year  1485,  relates  with  rapture  how 
beautifully  the  young  Prince  Gonzaga,  only  14  years  old,  declaimed 
two  hundred  original  lines,  and  how  n)oreover  he  had  discovered  two 
new  propositions  additional  to  those  of  Euclid.  The  Princess  Cecilia 
Gonzaga,  who  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  he  says,  wrote  Greek  as  ele- 
•  gantly  as  any  of  Vittorino's  scholars.* 

Vittorino  exercised  the  utmost  care  over  the  deportment  and  the 
morals  of  his  pupils  ;  the  looser  order  of  classics  were  not  read  at  all, 
and  single  impure  passages,  wherever  occurring,  wore  omitted  or 
altered.  A  bad  man,  he  thought,  can  never  be  a  finished  scholar, 
much  less  a  good  orator.  A  faultless  style  is  of  far  less  importance 
than  a  blameless  life. 

He  imparted  religious  instruction  in  person,  exhorted  his  pupils  to 
the  duty  of  prayer,  and  accompanied  them  to  mass  daily.  With 
ascetic  inflexibility  he  locked  himself  in  his  room  every  morning,  and 
there  prayed  kneeling,  and  scourged  himself.  He  also  went  often  to 
the  confessional.  The  poor  and  the  sick  he  assisted  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  and  he  was  utterly  heedless  of  wealth.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  not  only  as  an  educator  but 
also  as  a  man.  When  Pope  Eugene  if^.  was  entreated  by  a  monk 
for  permission  to  enter  Vittorino's  school,  he  replied,  "  Go,  my  son, 
with  good  will  do  we  put  you  under  the  charge  of  the  godliest  and 
holiest  of  all  living  men."  His  great  temperance,  joined  to  the  reg- 
ular bodily  exercise  which  he  took  among  his  pupils,  secured  him 
vigorous  health  even  to  his  closing  days.  He  died  without  a  sigh, 
and  with  a  serene  smile  upon  his  lips,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  life, 

in  1446.  . 

3.     Manuucript-CoUeetiiig,     Cosmo   di   Medici.     Nicholas    V,     The    First 

Printed  Books. 

While  teachers  and  educators,  like  Guarino  and  Vittorino,  were 
displaying  the  highest  intellectual  animation  and  energy  in  tlie  pro- 
motion of  classical  learning,  there  arose  at  the  same  time  a  necessity 
for  much  labor  that  was  chiefly  mechanical.  We  have  seen  that^  in 
Petrarch^s  day,  copies  of  the  ancient  classics  were  exceedingly  scarce. 
But  in  the  15th  century  a  most  eager  rivalry  was  manifested  to  collect 

At  this  poiDt  in  the  Darration  ocean  the  Tene  which  we  quote,  as  follows : — 

"  Ad  Maronis  mauaol^um 
DactQs  ludit  »nper  earn 
Pia  rorem  lacryroa : 
Quern  te,  inquit,  reddidisfem 
Si  te  ▼ivum  inTenlnenif . 
Poerarum  maxime ! " 
*  Italy  wa«  celebrated  io  the  15(h  and  16ih  centnriea  for  many  raeh  accompHshed  and 
1earne<i  ladies.     WitneM  Hippntyta  V'ttoria  Colonna.    In  this  we  are  reminded  of  Goethe's 
FriucesB  Eleonore,  the  oladent  of  Plato.  % 
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xnannscripts,  and  neither  pains  nor  expense  were  spared  in  tbe  pursuit 
Says  Fabronius,  *'  Scholars  were  like  hounds,  snuffing  at,  and  prying 
into,  every  nook  and  corner." 

Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  di  Medici  ranked  foremost  among  the  collect- 
ors ;  next  after  them  came  Pope  Nicholas  V.  The  Medici  expended 
large  sums  for  this  purpose,  and  availed  themselves  therein  of  their 
extensive  mercantile  relations.  Aurispa  brought  back  to  Cosmo,  as 
the  fruits  of  one  journey,  238  manuscripts.  And  when  Cosmo^s 
friend,  NicoH,  bequeathed  400  manuscripts  to  the  city  of  Florence, 
Cosmo  built,  at  an  outlay  of  76,000  ducats,  a  library-edifice,  in  which 
in  the  year  1444  those  manuscripts  were  deposited.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  Medioean  Library.  Subsequently  Lorenzo  di  Medici 
dispatched  John  Lascaris  at  two  separate  periods  to  Greece,  to  pur- 
chase manuscripts;  during  the  second  journey  he  collected  200, 
mostly  from  Mount  Athos. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  library,  Cosmo  was  assisted  by  Thomas 
Sarzano,  the  same  person  who  afterward,  in  1447,  under  the  name 
of  Nicholas  V.,  filled  the  papal  chair.  Nicholas  bore  sway  but  eight 
years,  until  1455 ;  yet  within  this  period  occurred  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  consequence  of  which  event  Greek 
scholars  and  Greek  manuscripts  poured  in  great  numbers  into  Italy. 
Nicholas  appears  to  have  collected  5,000  manuscripts,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  famed  Vatican  Library. 

About  this  period  also  Cardinal  Bessarion,  whom  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  know  more  particularly  hereafter,  sent  a  number  of  manuscripts 
to  Venice,  and  with  these  commenced  the  formation  of  the  Library  of 
St  Mark. 

Multitudes  of  scribes  too  were  actively  employed  in  neatly  tran- 
scribing manuscripts,  thus  increasing  their  number,  and  in  this  work 
the  most  learned  men  did  not  hesitate  to  engage.  The  youthful 
John  of  Ravenna,  when  he  formed  the  sudden  resolution  to  leave 
Petrarch,  and  was  asked  by  the  latter  what  impelled  him  to  go,  re- 
plied with  tears,  ^  Nothing  but  my  unwillingness  to  write  any  more ; 
I  can  never  again  be  persuaded  to  copy  manuscripts.'*  And  Ambrose 
Traversari  lamented  that  the  constant  use  of  the  pen  had  brought  on 
spasms  in  his  fingers  and  pains  in  his  arms. 

We  have  here  an  intimation  of  the  delight  with  which  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  must  have  been  welcomed  by  the  scholars  of  Italy. 
They  had  made  large  collections  of  manuscripts.  And  when  these 
came  to  be  printed,  they  collected  them  with  care,  and  selected  only 
the  most  approved  texts  for  publication.  At- Florence,  Virgil  was  the 
first  book  printed.  This  was  in  the  year  1472.  The  Juntas  ac- 
<}uired   a  high   reputation    there   as  printers.     At  Rome,  German 
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printers  established  themselves,  and  the  earliest  work  printed  by  them 
was  Lactantias.  The  Greek  grammar  of  Lascaris,  printed  at  Milan  in 
1476,  was  the  first  Greek  book  which  was  issued  in  Italy.  But 
among  all  the  printers  of  that  age  the  learned  Aldus  Manutios  of 
Venice  stands  foremost.  And  Venice  far  excelled  all  the  cities  of 
Italy  in  the  number  of  works  published  there  during  the  16th  cen- 
tury. For  it  amounted  to  2835,  while  all  the  other  cities  together 
could  show  but  2000. 

4.     The  Platonic  Academy.     Greek  Philologists. 

After  the  digression  which  we  have  now  made,  we  will  cast  onr 
glance  again  at  the  most  eminent  philologists  of  that  epoch.  Tliere 
were  however  so  many  of  them,  that  I  shall  only  notice  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  most  active.  I  have  already  stated  that,  after 
Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  many  other  Greeks  migrated  to  Italy.  The 
Council  of  Ferrara  of  the  year  1438,  and  that  in  the  following  year 
changed  its  sittings  to  Florence,  had  in  view  a  union  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Western  churches.  The  Greek  emperor,  John  Palaeo- 
h>gus  VII.,  came  to  Ferrara  in  person,  bringing  with  him  Greek  schol- 
ars of  note.  Among  these  was  Gemistus  Pletho,  a  profound  student 
of  Plato.  Cosmo  di  Medici  induced  Gemistus  to  deliver  lectures  at 
Florence  upon  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Hitherto  in  Italy,  as  in  the 
rest  of  learned  Europe,  the  Aristotelian  scholastic  philosophy  had 
reigned  supreme,  and  Plato  was  known  only  by  name.  But  now 
Cosmo  was  completely  won  over  to  Plato,  and  with  him  many  Flor- 
entine scholars,  and  he  founded  a  Platonic  academy.  The  youthful  Mar- 
silius  Ficinus,  son  of  a  surgeon,  he  set  apart  wholly  to  the  study  of 
Plato  ;  and  Ficinus  applied  himself  to  his  task  with  such  effect  that 
his  Latin  translation  of  Plato*s  writings  are  held  to  this  day  in  high 
esteem.  He  translated  moreover  the  new  Platonists.  Bessarion  of 
Trebizond,  a  scholar  of  Gemistus  and  like  him  a  Platonist,  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ferrara.  Originally  Archbishop  of  Nice, 
he  went  over  to  the  Western  Church,  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  lived 
mostly  in  Venice. 

Still  earlier  than  Bessarion,  George  of  Trebizond  came  to  Italy. 
He  was  a  most  devoted  adherent  of  Aristotle,  and  he  wrote  an  essay 
in  disparagement  of  Plato.*  To  this  Bessarion  replied. f  There  now 
commenced  a  hot  contest  between  the  enthusiastic  Platonists,  the 
Florentines  especially,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  defenders  of  Aristo- 
telian scholasticism  on  the  other.  More  closely  regarded,  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  old  battle  commenced  by  Petrarch,  though  in  an- 
other guise.     The  beauty  of  Plato^s  sentiments,  and  the  poetic  ele- 

' "  CompanUio  inter  Arietoltlem  et  PUUmum.'*       t "  J&i  ealumniatonm  Pltttomie." 
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ment  recognized  in  him,  were  his  chief  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  the 
philologists.* 

5.     ItalianB — Philelphu9j  Poggiu8^  LaurentiuB  Valla. 

The  reader  has  already  been  introduced  to  four  native-born  Italians, 
John  of  Ravenna,  Guarino,  Vittorino,  and  Marsilius  Ficinus.  To 
these  we  will  now  add  others  of  eminence. 

Francis  Philelphus,  who  was  born  in  1398,  at  Tolentino,  became 
Bo  early  mature  that  he  was  invited  when  in  his  twentieth  year  to 
give  public  instruction  at  Venice.  In  the  year  1420  he  went  to 
Greece  and  to  Constantinople,  there  learned  Greek  under  John,  the  son 
of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  was  promoted  to  great  honor  by  the  Em- 
perors Manuel  and  John  Palaeologus,  and  sent  on  embassies  to  Sultan 
Amurath  and  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  He  did  not  return  to  Venice 
until  1427  ;  and  in  1428,  through  the  influence  of  Cosmo  di  Medici, 
he  went  to  Florence.  From  that  place  he  wrote  thus  to  Aurispa : — 
**  Florence  is  a  delightful  city,  and  all  its  inhabitants  pay  me  atten- 
tion ;  my  name  is  in  every  mouth ;  and  when  I  pass  through  the 
streets,  not  only  the  first  citizens,  but  even  the  most  noble  ladies,  make 
way  for  me  in  reverence.  I  have  daily  toward  four  hundred  auditors, 
and  these  mostly  the  elder  men  and  members  of  the  senate.  Cosmo 
has  visited  me,  not  once  alone  but  repeatedly."  A  short  time  after 
thid  he  became  most  bitterly  hostile  toward  Cosmo,  especially  after 
the  latter  had  been  banished  from  the  city.  On  this  account  it  was 
that  he  left  Florence  in  1434,  when  Cosmo  returned.*  He  next  lived 
for  a  long  period  at  Milan;  and,  in  1474,  Sixtus  IV.  induced  him, 
by  the  offer  of  500  ducats  yearly,  to  come  to  Rome.  From  thence, 
having  become  many  years  previous  reconciled  to  Cosmo,  he  returned, 
at  the  instance  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  to  Florence,  where  he  died  in 
1481,  in  his  S3d  year. 

Philelphus  was  actively  employed  even  to  his  extreme  old  age  in 
communicating  the  choicest  instruction ;  even  in  his  77th  year  he 
lectured  at  Rome  with  the  highest  eclat  upon  Cicero^s  ^TiLSculan  Ques- 
tions,^'*  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence,' 
and  translated  many  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Xenophon,  Plutarch, 
and  other  Greek  authors  into  Latin.  His  ^  Convivia  "'  are  conver- 
sations upon  subjects  drawn  from  the  literature  of  the  ancients ;  in 

*  Beflidefl  the  Greeka  already  named,  the  following  attained  to  eminenca :— Theodore  Gaxa, 
who  was  bitni  at  Thevalonica  in  1398,  and  died  In  1478.  He  composed  a  Greek  grammar, 
and  translated  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals  and  Theophrastns'  History  of  Plants.  Of 
John  Argyropalus,  of  Constantinople,  we  shall  speak  further  oo.  His  saccessor  in  teaching 
at  Florence  was  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  who  however  was  supplanted  by  Politian,  and 
died  at  Milan,  in  1511,  at  the  age  of  87.  He  edited  the  Florentine  edition  of  Homer  of  th« 
year  1488. 

1  Epi»iolarum,  libri  XXXVIL    Paris,  1608. 

t  Coaviviorum,  libri  II.,  de  multamm  ortu  el  incremento  dlsefpUnanim. 
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hiB  satires^  he  sought  retaliation  for  iDsults  to  his  vanity ;  he  dao 
wrote  fables*  in  elegiac  verse. 

The  character  of  Philelphus  appears  to  have  been  despicable.  His 
vanity  was  excessive,  and  his  disposition  was  bitter  and  revengeful. 
He  was  profligate  too,  if  we  are  to  admit  as  true  a  tithe  of  what  we 
are  told  of  him  by  another  profligate  character,  viz., 

PoGGius  Bracoiolini.  Poggius  was  born  in  1380,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Arezzo,  and  was  a  scholar  of  John  of  Ravenna  and  of 
Emanuel  Chrysoloras.  From  1402  to  1453  he  was  a  member  of  the 
papal  chancery,  then  government-secretary  of  the  city  of  Florence 
till  his  decease  in  1459.  He  was  never  a  teacher,  and  his  chief  merit 
consisted  in  discoveries  of  ancient  classics.  Among  other  manuscripts 
brought  to  light  by  him  was  Quintilian.  This  he  found  at  St  Gall. 
In  1415  he  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  In  a  letter  to 
Leonard  Aretinus  he  gives  a  graphic  description,  as  an  eye-witness, 
of  the  last  days  of  Jerome  of  Prague.  On  leaving  Constance,  he 
visited  the  baths  of  Baden,  in  Switzerland.  In  the  same  letter  in 
which  the  pleasure-seeking  man  describes  the  innocent  gambols  of  the 
Swiss  women — ^and  at  reading  which  one  might  imagine  himself 
transported  amid  the  early  scenes  of  Tahiti — he  mentions  the  instruc- 
tions in  Hebrew,  which  he  was  privileged  to  receive  from  a  Jewish 
proselyte.  **  If  this  study,"  he  writes,  "  is  not  from  my  point  of  view 
useful  to  increase  my  knowledge  of  philosophy,  it  nevertheless  enlarges 
the  field  of  my  scholarship  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  by  means  of  it 
I  am  able  to  lay  bare  the  method  of  interpretation  employed  by  St. 
Jerome."  The  Germans  passed  with  Poggius,  as  with  most  of  the 
Italians  of  that  day,  for  barbarians. 

The  clergy  and  the  monks  he  could  not  speak  of  but  with  indigna- 
tion. ^  Of  the  cardinals,*'  he  writes,  ^  I  scarcely  dare  express  my 
opinion.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  those  who  wear  such  exalted 
honors  would  spend  less  of  their  energy  in  amassing  wealth,  and  in 
the  perversion  of  justice  and  judgment.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  bishops.'' 

'*  There  is  a  class  of  monks  called  the  '  begging  friars,*  although 
they  would  seem  to  bring  others  to  poverty,  while  they  themselves 
are  idle,  living  upon  the  hard  earnings  of  their  fellow -men.  They 
are  a  conceited  and  useless  generation,  that  only  take  up  their  sacred 
calling  as  a  cloak  for  their  vices.'' 

Besides  letters,  we  have  from  the  hand  of  Poggius  speeches,  con- 
versations, {kisforia  convivales,)  and  treatises  upon  various  topics. 
His  defamatory  attacks  upon  Philelphus  and  Laurentius  Valla  made 
no  small  stir ;  there  was  no  baseness  of  which  he  did  not  accuse 

1  SatyrttTum  hecBlwtlchou  decailfs  decern.       8  FVanetoci  Phiklpbi  Fabalao,  1480. 
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them*  and  many  of  the  allegations  are  too  foul-mouthed  to  translate. 
Philelphus  indeed  had  laid  himself  open  to  a  large  share  of  the 
charges ;  Valla,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  rejoinders,  triumphantly  con- 
victed his  antagonist  of  falsehood.  He  had  grievously  offended  the 
vain  Poggius  by  some  criticisms  which  he  had  made  upon  the  Latin- 
ity  of  the  latter.  The  invectives  which  were  thus  called  out  fill  six- 
ty-three folio  pages  ;  we  are  amazed  at  the  torrent  of  words  which 
pour  from  the  blackguard's  month. 

Aside  from  the  consideration  of  the'  truth  or  the  falsity  of  these 
polemical  essays,  they  certainly  do  not  support  the  oflen  quoted  sen- 
timent contained  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Didiei999  fideUUr  arttt 
EmoUit  mortM  ;  nee  tinit  €«#«  ferog.^^ 

*^  A  thorough  intellectual  discipline  softens  the  manners ;  nor  does  it 
consist  with  rudeness.'^ 

On  the  contrary  they  prove  but  too  clearly  the  lamentable  state 
into  which  religion  had  fallen  in  Italy,  when  the  most  finished  scholars 
of  that  day — men  whom  not  only  princes  and  kings  but  even  popes 
deigned  to  honor — when  such  men  as  these  could  write  in  such  a 
coarse,  despicable,  and  filthy  manner. 

And  the  same  Poggius,  who  reproached  his  antagonist  with  sins 
against  chastity,  was  himself  the  author  of  the  "  FaceticB,^*  a  collection 
of  extremely  low  and  sensual  jokes.  With  justice  did  Valla  affirm 
that  he  would  not  defile  his  mouth  and  his  pages  with  citations  from 
the  obscenities  of  Poggius,  but  would  choose  rather  to  pass  them  over 
in  silence,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  branded  as  a  traducer.  And 
what  reply  did  Poggius  make  to  him  on  this  point  ?  No  other,  ex- 
cept to  scoff  in  the  grossest  terms  at  his  austerity,  and  to  boast  that 
his  own  elegant  production  had  been  circulated  not  merely  through 
the  whole  of  Italy,  but  also  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England. 
And  this,  alas!  was  no  empty  boast;  for  within  the  short  space 
between  the  years  1470  and  1500  there  appeared  no  fewer  than 
twenty  editions  of  this  work. 

Laurbmtids  Valla  was  born  at  Rome,  in  1415.  His  most  im- 
portant philological  work  was  the  "  Elegantim  Latini  SermonU^  in 
six  books.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  book  he  praises  the  ancestors 
of  the  Romans,  (majares  nostras,)  in  that  they  were  not  merely  con- 
querors, but  that  they  extended  the  empire  of  the  Latin  language 
over  vast  realms.  ^  Great  is  the  divinity  of  the  Latin  tongue,"  he 
thus  expresses  himself,  ^  for  it  has  been  enshrined  through  all  these 
many  centuries,  by  foreigners,  by  barbarians,  by  enemies  even ;  hence 
ought  we  Romans  rather  to  rejoice  that  to  mourn.    True  indeed  we 
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have  lost  Rome,  and  we  have  lost  empire,  though  (it'shoukl  be  said,) 
not  from  any  fault  of  ours,  but  in  obedience  to  the  behest  of  time  ; 
nevertheless,  by  the  might  of  this  more  glorious  dominion,  we  yet  rule 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  globe.  Ttaly  is  ours,  Spain  is  ours,  and  so 
are  Germany,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Illyricuro,  and  many  other  lands. 
For  where  the  Roman  tongue  has  left  its  impress^  there  is  the  Roman 
Empire." 

"  But  grief  and  shame  overwhelm  me  when  I  consider  that  for 
many  centuries  none  have  spoken,  nor  have  any  understood,  Latin." 
"Yet,"  he  continues,  "  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  Latin  shall  again 
flourish.  And,  out  of  regard  for  my  country,  I  will  labor  for  this 
consummation,  and  will  strive  beyond  others  to  become  a  reformer  of 
her  languages." 

His  work  contains  most  excellent  grammatical  notes,  especially 
upon  synonyms.  It  met  with  such  general  applause  as  to  reach  its 
59th  edition  between  the  years  1471  and  1536.  Valla  also  translated 
Herodotus  and  Tbucydides. 

He  was  the  6rst  to  apply  the  newly  revived  classical  philology  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  he  likewise  wrote  crit- 
ical notes  upon  the  Vulgate,  and  emended  many  passages  of  the 
same. 

His  controversy  with  Poggiiis  we  have  mentioned  already;  he 
moreover  defended  Quintiiian  against  George  of  Trebizond,  who  in  his 
ardor  for  Cicero  had  decried  the  former. 

Valla^s  treatise  ^^Defalso  credita  et  ementita  Constantini  donatione^ 
made  great  commotion,  as  it  contained  roost  severe  censures  of  the 
popes,  especially  of  their  grasping  after  temporal  dominion.  "  To  the 
power  of  the  keys,  which  was  bestowed  by  the  Lord,"  he  said,  "noth- 
ing can  be  added.  Who  is  not  content  with  this,  must  seek  what  he 
desires  from  the  devil,  who  once  made  bold  to  offer  to  our  Lord  all 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  if  he  would  but  fall  down  and  worship 
him.  The  pope  resorts  to  war  for  temporal  aggrandizement.  All 
piety  disappears,  and  wicked  men  appeal  in  their  own  justification  to 
the  example  of  the  pope.  Simony  prevails.  The  scribes  and  phar- 
isees  sit  in  Moses*  seat.  Does  this  pomp  and  glitter  befit  the  humil- 
'  ity  that  should  chanacterize  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  ?  " 

He  defended  Epicurus,*  and  thereby  drew  upon  himself  the  con- 
demnation of  the  theologians  of  Rome,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  to  King 
Alphonso  of  Naples.  Here  again  he  narrowly  escaped  being  burned 
at  the  stake  by  the  Inquisition.    But  when  Nicholas  V.  became  pope 


'  In  hlfl  esny  **  De  vera  bono."    The  treatise  "  De  libero  arbUrio  »  wan  UkewiM  aaniied. 
In  reply  he  wrote  the  **  VaUa  pro  n  et  contra  calumniatorea  ad  Sv^eninm  IV,  t^pote^ia," 
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be  returned  to  Rome,  where  he<  died  in  1465,  in  his  50th  year.     In 

his  epitaph  he  is  styled  canon  and  papal  secretary. 

G.     Lorenzo  di  Medici^  FicinuB,  Argyropulus^  Sandinu9,  Politian,  Pieu$  di 

Mirandela. 

Cosrao  di  Medici  died  in  1564,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
Machiavelli  says  of  him,  **  Cosmo's  enemies  mourned  for  him  as 
well  as  his  friends,"  and  Machiavelli  was  himself  an  enemy  of  the 
Medici.  Here  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  Cosmo's  merits  as  a  states* 
man  ;  but  how  he  founded  expensive  and  choice  libraries,  collected 
works  of  art,  patronized  scholars  and  artists,  and  built  churches  and 
palaces,  we  have  already  narrated. 

Cosmo  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his  son  Peter  di  Medici. 
Peter  died  in  1 469 ;  his  son  and  successor,  the  grandson  of  Cosmo, 
was  the  famous  Lorenzo. 

Lorenzo  di  Medici  was  favored  with  the  best  of  teachers.  One 
of  these,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  we  have  already  met  with  ;  he  was  the 
same  whom  Cosmo  caused  to  be  educated  for  the  study  of  Plato. 
He  communicated  his  own  love  for  Plato  to  Lorenzo,  under  whom  the 
Platonic  academy  founded  by  Cosmo  continued  to  flourish.  And  we 
find  among  the  Italian  poems  of  Lorenzo  some  of  the  Platonic  cast. 

Besides  Marsilius,  the  Platonist,  John  Argyropulus,  an  Aristotelian, 
was  one  of  Lorenzo's  teachers.     So  too  was 

Christopher  Landinus,  who  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1420,  and 
studied  under  Carl  Aretino.  In  the  year  1457,  Landinus  became  a 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  poetics,  and  had  many  pupils.  His  Latin 
poems  are  less  widely  known  than  his  commentaries  on  Horace,  Vir- 
gil, and  Dante.  Pliny's  Natural  History  he  translated  into  Italian. 
His  ^  Camaldunensian  Questions  "  are  in  imitation  of  the  **  Tuscu* 
lan'*^  of  Cicero.     He  died  in  1504,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

In  addition  to  these  three  teachers,  Lorenzo  enjoyed  the  society  of 
two  younger  friends,  who  were  men  of  high  distinction,  namely,  An- 
gelius  Politianus  and  Picus  di  Mirandola. 

Anoelius  Politianus  (or  Ambrogini)  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
jurist,  and  was  born  at  Monte  Palciano,  in  1434.  When  a  boy  of 
only  thirteen,  being  six  years  younger  than  Lorenzo,  he  inscribed  to 
him  a  Latin  epigram,  in  which  he  lamented  his  own  poverty.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  received  into  Lorenzo's  family,  and,  in 
company  with  him,  was  instructed  by  Ficinus  and  Landinus.  But 
he  came  into  much  higher  favor  through  an  Italian  poem  upon  the 
knightly  victory  of  Julian,  the  brother  of  I^orenzo. 

In  later  years  Lorenzo  intrusted  to  Politian  the  education  of  his 
sons  Peter  and  John  ;  the  latter  of  whom  is  better  known  as  Leo  X. 
In  1480  Politian  became  a  teacher  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
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at  Florence.  He  read  comments  upon  many  of  the  classics,  Aristotle 
among  the  number.  This  was  objected  to ;  it  was  said  of  him,  that 
he  had  never  devoted  himself  to  philosophy,  and  yet  offered  to  teach 
what  he  had  not  learned.  To  this  he  replied  as  follows  : — ^  I  profess 
to  be  an  expositor  of  Aristotle,  not  a  philosopher.  Were  I  interpret- 
er to  a  king,  I  would  not  therefore  imagine  myself  a  king.  Senictis 
and  Aristarchus  did  not  claim  to  be  poets.  The  oflBce  of  a  gram- 
marian is  to  comment  upon  writings  generally,  whatever  may  be  their 
subject."  That  in  his  capacity  as  grammarian  he  made  himself  troub- 
lesome to  the  scholastics,  ^  who,"  as  he  said,  "  were  naturally  enough 
inimical  to  writers  whose  elegant  diction  was  the  very  reverse  of  their 
own,"  his  we  see  clearly  by  his  own  testimony.  '*I  once  waded 
through,"  he  writes,  ^  some  of  the  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  which 
those  philosophers  extol  so  highly  ;  and  truly  what  monstrosities  did 
I  find  them  to  be  !  I  also  compared  the  Greek  Aristotle  with  the 
Teutonic,  (cum  Teutonico,)  that  is  to  say,  the  most  finished  with  the 
most  unformed  and  expressionless,  and  ah !  how  altered  did  he  ap- 
pear !  I  saw  him,  and  it  pained  me  so  to  see  him,  not  in  a  masterly 
manner  transferred  from  the  Greek,  but  barbarously  distorted,*  so  that 
no  trace  of  the  real  Aristotle  could  be  gleaned  from  the  translation. 
And  yet  these  blockheads  do  not  blush  to  assume  the  name  of  phil- 
osophers." 

Here  again  we  behold  the  warfare  between  scholastic  and  classical 
learning.  The  grammarian  convicted  the  philosopher  of  not  under- 
standing Aristotle  in  the  least,  and  thus,  by  removing  the  comer-stone 
of  the  philosophical  edifice,  caused  it  to  tumble  into  ruins. 

At  that  time  there  subsisted  a  great  jealousy  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Italian  scholars.  ^  It  is  incredible,"  says  Politian,  ^  how  re- 
luctant are  the  Greeks  to  share  with  us  Latins  {Latinos  homines,) 
their  language  and  erudition.  They  imagine  they  have  the  kernel, 
and  they  say  that  we  have  the  shell."  On  the  contrary  he  said,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Florence,  "  Florentines,  in  your  city  has  Greek 
learning,  which  long  ago  has  gone  to  decay  in  Greece  herself,  again  so 
revived  and  bloomed  that  some  of  your  fellow-citizens  publicly  teach 
Greek  literature,  and  boys  of  the  noblest  families — a  thing  unheard 
of  within  a  thousand  years  in  Italy — speak  the  Attic  dialect  with 
such  purity  and  grace  that  Athens  appears  to  be  transported  to 
Florence." 

Politian  was  exceedingly  indignant  when  Argyropulus  asserted  that 
Cicero  neither  understood  philosophy  nor  yet  Greek.     He  held  it,  he 

*  "JVbn  eonversum  e  Oraeo  ted  ptene ptrvertum  "  are  the  words  of  Politian.  Bj  Teutonic 
he  doubtlen  meant  not  German,  bat  ecbolatfio  Latin.  Hermolaos  called  the  acholaatici 
'•  Teutonea  et  Gertntmi."  It  ia  not  to  be  auppoaed  that  Politian  understood  the  lanfiiafe  of 
tlie  Germans,  who  were  then  despised  as  barbarians. 
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said,  to  be  his  duty  and  the  duty  of  every  '*  Latin  professor  to  defend 
the  reputation  of  Cicero.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  a  Ciceronian  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  that  terra  .^  This  is  evident  frpm  a  letter  of 
his  to  Paul  Cortesius.  Cortesius  had  sent  him  a  collection  of  letters, 
which  the  former  proposed  to  edit  "  I  return  you,"  writes  Politian, 
*^  the  letters,  and  to  speak  frankly  I  have  wasted  in  their  perusal  many 
golden  hours.  I  do  not  wholly  agree  with  your  sentiments  upon 
style.  For,  as  I  hear,  that  style  alone  meets  with  your  approval  which 
bears  the  features  of  Cicero.  But  I  prefer  the  face  of  a  bull  or  a  lion 
before  that  of  an  ape,  notwithstanding  the  latter  more  nearly  resem- 
bles that  of  a  man.  According  to  Seneca,  the  early  -orators  were  by 
no  means  like  to  one  another,  and  Quintilian  made  sport  of  such  as 
imagined  themselves  cousins  to  Cicero,  when  they  had  closed  their 
periods  with  ^esse  videatur.^  Horace  too  satirized  those  imitators 
who  were  imitators  merely,  and  who  composed  upon  a  model,  speaking, 
like  parrots  and  magpies,  words  that  they  did  not  understand.  What 
such  persons  wrote  had  neither  force  nor  life ;  it  was  false  to  nature, 
unconnected,  and  pointless."  He  then  proceeds  to  advise  Cortesius, 
to  the  effect  that,  after  he  has  spent  much  time  in  the  perusal  of  Cic- 
ero and  other  good  books,  has  digested  them,  and  so  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  rich  store  of  knowledge,  then  he  may  cut  himself  loose 
from  his  painful  dependence  on  Cicero,  and  boldly  venture  to  be- 
come original.  *'  He  who  in  running  strives  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  man  before  him  can  not  run  well,  neither  can  he  write  well 
who  has  not  the  courage  to  deviate  from  a  given  model.  In  short,  it  is 
an  indication  of  a  barren  intellect  in  any  writer,  when  he  never  creates, 
but  only  imitates/'  Cortesius  was  naturally  enough  somewhat  dis- 
pleased at  the  tenor  of  this  reply.  In  the  year  1484  Politian  accom- 
panied a  Florentine  embassy,  sent  to  congratulate  Innocent  VIII.  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne :  in  1492  he  composed  for  Sienna  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  Alexander  VI. 

Politian  was  honored  and  applauded  by  his  cotemporaries  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  his  Italian  productions  received  as  much  favor 
as  did  his  Latin.  The  collection  of  essays  which  he  entitled  "  Mis- 
eeUanea  "  won  him  especial  notice.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  expo- 
sitions of  different  passages  from  the  classics.  **  When  I  hear  or  read 
you,"  Acciarius  wrote  to  him,  "  I  no  longer  envy  the  ancient  Romans. 
Let  them  delight  themselves  in  their  Cicero,  we  will  glory  in  ours.*^ 
The  following  expressions  of  a  certain  Pulcius,  in  respect  to  the  "Jfw- 
eellanea^  are  quite  of  a  serio-comic  cast  "  That  you  may  be  con- 
vinced," he  writes  to  Politian,  "  that  I  regard  the  immortality  of  your 
work  as  a  thing  established,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  envy  Ugolinus 
and  mi'iny  of  my  cotemporaries  and  friends  not  a  little,  because  their 
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names  have  been  introduced  into  the  excellent  preface  to  jour  book* 
thereby  to  be  handed  down  to  poeterity,  and  with  yourself  to  become 
immortal  and  renowned.  Had  I  thought  of  it  earlier,  I  would,  by 
request,  or  by  bribe,  {aut  pretio  etiam,)  in  short,  by  all  manner  of 
solicitation,  have  endeavored  to  secure  a  mention  among  this  hon- 
ored century."  We  can  scarcely  trust  our  eyes  when  we  read  this 
sentence. 

Yet  Politian  found  some  opponents.  (George  Merula,  of  Milan, 
was  about  to  commence  an  acrimonious  controversy  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  Miscellanies,  but  was  interrupted  by  death  ;  and  Scala 
reproved  him  for  straining  after  obscure  terms. 

In  short  he  was  attacked  by  some,  and  by  some  defended.  Was  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  man  like  him,  who  was  conscious  of  his  supe- 
riority, and  who  was  beyond  measure  applauded  by  his  cotemporaries, 
should  become  giddy  and  vainglorious  ?  How  vainglorious,  his  let- 
ter to  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  will  amply  show.  ^  I 
have  taught,"  he  says,  '*  Latin  literature  for  many  years,  as  all  do 
know,  with  universal  satis&ction,  and  even  the  Greek  I  have  publicly 
commented  on  with  at  least  as  much  approbation  as  any  native 
Grecian ;  a  thing,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  say  it  boldly,  unprecedented 
with  any  of  us  Latins  for  a  thousand  years.  I  have  moreover  suc- 
cessfully employed  my  pen  upon  all  conceivable  subjects ;  so  that  I 
deserve — I  blush  to  say  it,  although  it  is  an  admitted  truth — I  desen'e, 
I  say,  the  praises  of  all  the  eminent  scholars  of  the  age."  Next  be 
specifies  all  the  various  things  that  he  deems  himself  competent  to  do ; 
as  *^  to  translate  Greek  classics,  to  immortalize  the  paintings  and  statues 
of  the  king  in  poems,  to  write  histories  of  wars  or  annals  of  peaceful 
times  in  Latin  or  in  Greek,  in  prose  or  in  undying  verse,  and  more- 
over to  enliven  earnest  philosophy  with  a  sprinkling  of  jest.''  Pol- 
itian was  addicted  to  the  worst  species  of  licentiousness.  Nor  did  he 
attempt  to  conceal  his  shame  in  the  least.  Some  of  his  poems  in 
fact  far  outgo  in  prurience  and  filth  the  worst  productions  of  Horace. 
Witness  his  mocking  verses  addressed  to  an  old  woman.  And  is  not 
it  something  more  than  accident  that  has  assigned  to  this  abominable 
lyric  a  place  directly  before  two  hymns  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ?  It  was 
characteristic  of  Politian,  the  teacher  of  Leo  X.,  yea,  it  was  charac- 
teristic moreover  of  many  of  the  most  gifted  Italians  of  that  period,  to 
join  piety  and  devotion  by  an  almost  incomprehensible  chain  of  associa- 
tion to  pure  and  unmixed  profligacy.  Can  there  be  **  no  sublimation 
without  its  precipitate  ?  " 

That  Politian  possessed  distinguished  talents,  no  one  has  ever  dis- 
puted. He  was  a  philologist  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
term  ;  in  his  epitaph  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  had  three  tongues 
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in  one  head*  His  delicate  seose  for  the  niceties  of  language  and 
his  extensive  learning  were  not  the  only  qualifications  that  rendered 
him  such  an  ardent  and  appreciative  commentator  upon  the  classics, 
for  he  likewise  possessed  the  faculty  of  composing,  in  an  easy  and 
graceful  style,  both  prose  and  poetry  in  Italian  as  well  as  in  Latin. 
The  stanzas  already  alluded  to  upon  the  Tournay  of  Julian  di  Medici, 
in  the  opinion  of  Bouterwek,  ^  surpass  in  purity,  elegance,  and  grace 
of  expression  all  the  productions  in  verse  that  had  appeared  since  the 
poems  of  Petrarch." 

Polidan^s  literary  controversies  were  marked  by  a  greater  degree 
of  decorum  than  those  of  the  preceding  age ;  the  era  of  coarse 
brutality  had  gone  by.  The  petty  and  disgusting  vanities  and 
jealousies  of  a  Poggius  and  a  Phileiphus  were  exchanged,  under  the 
ilxfluence  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  for  warm  and  sincere  friendships. 
Politian  loved  and  revered  both  Lorenzo  and  Ficinus,  but  above 
all  that  man  whom  in  his  admiration  he  styled  the  phoenix  of  the 
age,  viz., 

John  Pious,  Count  of  Mibandola,  who  was  bom  in  1463.  While 
yet  in  his  14th  year,  he  repaired  to  Bologna,  and  there  studied  ca- 
nonical law  ;  from  his  16th  to  his  23d  year  he  traveled.  When  but 
22  years  old,  (in  1485,)  the  learned  Hermolaus  Barbarus  wrote  to 
him  as  follows : — "  I  behold  in  thee  a  poet  of  distinction  and  a  most 
excellent  orator.  Once  an  Aristotelian,  thou  hast  now  become  a 
Platonist.  Greek  thou  hast  thoroughly  mastered.  Thou  knowest 
that,  within  the  many  centuries  in  which  the  study  of  the  Greek  has 
been  neglected,  not  a  single  Latin  work  of  merit  has  appeared ;  for 
I  do  not  count  among  Latin  authors  those  Germans  and  Teutons,  who 
have  not  lived  even  in  their  lifetime,  to  say  nothing  of  tlieir  contin- 
uing to  live  afler  their  death ;  though  haply,  if  any  do  survive,  it  is 
only  for  their  greater  punishment  and  disgrace.f  They  pass  for  a  low, 
uncouth,  uncultivated,  and  barbarous  horde ;  and  who  would  accept 
existence  at  such  a  price  ?  I  will  not  deny,  although  I  might  well 
do  so,  that  they  have  brought  some  useful  things  to  pass,  and  have 

*  Folitianua  in  hoc  tumulo  jacet  Aogelua,  uDum 
Qui  caput  et  linguaa,  res  nova,  trea  habult. 
t  That  hf  these  epithets,  **  Germans  and  Teutons,"  the  scholastics  only  were  designated  is 
manifest  from  the  laudatory  epitaph  which  Hermolaus  composed  upon  Rudolph  Agricola, 
who  died  In  1485,  the  very  year  that  this  letter  was  written.    This  is  the  epitaph  :• 

**  Invida  clauserunt  hoc  marmore  fata  Rudolphum 

Agricolam,  Frisii  spemque  decncqae  soli, 
Scilicet  hoc  vivo  meruit  Oermania  landis, 

Quidquid  babet  Latium,  Greecia  quidquid  habet." 

"Tlie  envious  fates  have  inclosed  within  this  marble  tomb  Rudolf  Agricola,  the  hope 
and  the  glory  of  Friesland.  While  be  lived,  Germany,  without  doubt,  deserved  all  the  re- 
nown that  either  Latium  or  Greece  ever  obtained."  The  Italians  appear  to  have  used 
**  Teutons  "  in  a  sense  kindred  to  that  afterward  so  erroneously  applied  to  the  term  "  Goths.'f 

No.  18.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  3.]— 29. 
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moreover  displayed  some  itttelHgenoe,  learning,  and  research ;  but  it  is 
only  a  graceful  and  elegant,  or  at  least  a  pure  and  chaste  style,  that 
can  insure  lasting  renown  to  the  writer.    But  perhaps  I  have  spoken 
of  these  bears  too  much  already/' 
To  this  letter  Picus  replied  substantially  as  follows : — 
*^That  which  Hermolaus  had  said  impressed  him  forcibly.    He 
had  spent  six  years  with  Thomas,  Scotns,  and  their  fellows,  but 
had  felt  that  his  time  and  labor  were  all  lost    But  perhaps,"  he 
continues,  "  these  scholastics  might  justify  themselves  somewhat  in 
this  manner;  we  have  achieved  fame  before  the  days  of  Hermolaus, 
and  our  name  will  continue   to  exist  after  he   is  no  more — not 
however  in  the  schools  of  grammarians  and  of  boys,  but  in  the  cir- 
cles of  philosophers,  and  amid  the  fraternities  of  the  wise,  where 
their  time  is  not  thrown  away  in  tracing  the  pedigree  of  Andromache, 
or  the  history  of  the  sons  of  Niobe,  but  is  employed  rather  upon  the 
great  fundamental  truths  which  govern  both  human  and  divine  affiiira. 
"  And  these,  our  contemplations,  inquiries,  and  analyses,  have  been 
characterized  by  so  much  minuteness,  subtlety,  and  acumen  as  to 
give  us  at  times  an  anxious  and  toil-worn  look,  if  indeed  one  can  be  too 
anxious  and  careful  in  the  search  after  truth.     Should  onr  accusers 
put  us  to  the  proof,  they  would  learn  that  we  are  not  deBcient  in  wis- 
dom, however  it  may  be  in  regard  to  eloquence  ;  to  di^oin  these,  the 
one  from  the  other,  is  perhaps  not  merely  excusable,*  but  possibly  we 
should  be  inexcusable  if  we  united  them.    For  rouge  and  false  curls 
are  not  seemly  in  an  honorable  maiden,  but  in  a  vestal  they  are  a 
mockery.    In  fact  there  is  a  heaven-wide  difference  between  the  ends 
that  the  orator  and  the  philosopher  respectively  propose  to  them- 
selves/'    He  accuses  the  rhetorician's  art  of  putting  black  for  white, 
and  white  for  black,  and  of  so  ensnaring  the  hearer  in  a  magical 
network'  of  brilliant  periods  as  that  he  shall  see  things  not  in  their 
reality  but  only  in  the  light  in  which  the  orator  places  them.    Can 
such  an  orator  possibly  have  any  thing  in  common  with  the  philoso- 
phers, whose  sole  desire  is  to  know  the  truth  and  to  place  it  clear 
before  others  ?    For  this  purpose  a  dazzling  array  of  words  is  need- 
less and  unsuitable,  and  only  excites  mistrust    The  harsh-toned,  bar- 
barous terms  of  the  philosophers  ought  not  to  be  condemned ;  the 
ear  is  a  good  guide  in  music,  but  not  in  philosophy-^nothing  more 
powerfully  moves  and  convinces  us  than  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  yet  these  words  which  so  overcome  us  are  simple  and 
without  any  admixture  of  art    They  live,  and  breathe,  and  fiill  of 
fire  they  penetrate  the  soul,  and  change  the  whole  man.     We  will 
grant  that  the  philosophers  have  wisdom  without  eloquence ;  but,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  have  not  there  been  historians,  orators,  and  poets  who 
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liave  possessed  eloquence  without  wisdom,  being  all  tongue  and  no 
heart  ?  The  true  philoeophiang  of  a  Scotus,  though  it  may  have  been 
in  bad  taete,  is  far  more  noble  than  the  elegant  untruthfulness  of  a 
Lucretius.  ^  Thus,''  says  Pieus,  *'  might  these  barbarian  philosophers 
exculpate  themselves."  As  for  his  unsparing  attack  upon  eloquence, 
it  was  only  made  to  call  out  a  defense  from  Hermolaus,  for  bis  own 
feelings  and  his  very  nature  itself  were  repugnant  to  such  an  attack. 
**  Yet,**  he  concludes,  "  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  provoked  with  the  airs 
assumed  by  certain  grammatists,  who,  if  they  light  upon  two  or  three 
new  derivations,  take  occasion  to  boast  of  their  own  greatness,  and  to 
undervalue  the  philosophers.  '  Your  philosophers,'  they  say,  *  are 
beneath  our  notice.'    *  Dogs  are  no  judges  of  Falernian.' " 

But  Hermolaus  regarded  this  letter  of  Picus  as  a  jocose  and  highly 
eloquent  attack  upon  eloquence,  and  moreover  as  an  equally  eloquent 
apology  for  rough  and  uncultivated  philosophers ;  yet  these  latter,  he 
said,  would  not  thank  Picus  at  all  for  pressing  the  art  of  rhetoric  into 
the  defense  of  their  cause,  while  they  were  themselves  striving  to 
overthrow  this  art  by  every  means  in  their  power.  It  is  nevertheless 
evident  that  this  attack  upon  eloquence  and  defense  of  the  scholastics 
was  no  mere  jest  with  Picus,  although,  as  he  informs  us,  he  wrote  thus 
somewhat  against  the  promptings  of  his  own  nature.  This  appears 
unmistakably  from  the  nine  hundred  Theses  which  in  the  ensuing  year, 
1486,  he  posted  up  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  public  disputation. 
It  was  to  be  a  disputation  ^  de  quolibet,''  as  the  phrase  ran,  or  on 
every  branch  of  knowledge.  Many  of  the  propositions  were  borrowed 
fiom  the  scholastics,  as  from  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Sootus ;  and  Picus  expressly  remarked  that  he  had  couched  these 
propositions,  not  in  classical  but  in  scholastic,  or  as  it  was  also  called 
Parisian  Latin. 

Five  hundred  of  them  owe  their  authorship  to  Picus  himself;  upon 
the  question  of  their  harmony  or  disagreement  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  he  submitted  himself  entirely  to  the  decision  of  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  Many  were  branded  by  his  opponents  as  heretical, 
and  these  he  defended  in  an  ^  Apology.^ 

On  a  careful  reading  of  these  Theses  we  are  astonished  at  the 
•universality  of  Picus.  Especially  surprising  are  his  Oriental  attain- 
ments ;  he  had  Jearned  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic.  In  the  Cab- 
bala he  hoped  to  find  the  solution  of  many  difficulties.  To  unite  the 
Bible,  Zoroaster,  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle — all  in 
one  vast  harmony — ^ihis  was  the  leading  purpose  of  his  studies ;  for 
proof  of  this,  we  need  look  no  further  than  to  his  ^  Heptaplus^ 
Of  commentary  upon  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  man,  whose  field  of  research  was  so 
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wide  and  compreheiiBive,  wrote  a  treatise  against  astrology,  whidi 
brought  that  sparious  science  into  much  disrepute.  In  regard  to 
magic,  he  discriminated  carefully  between  a  false  and  a  true  ;  in  the 
latter  he  saw  the  consummation  of  natural  philosophy. 

His  views  upon  mathematics  were  peculiar.  **The  moderns,"  he 
said,  "  who  employ  mathematical  reasoning  upon  natural  phenomena, 
subvert  the  very  foundations  of  natural  philosophy.*'  '^  Nothing  is 
more  injurious  to  a  theologian  than  frequent  and  close  attention  to 
Euclid's  mathematics." 

Thus  we  perceive  in  Picus  the  universal  philosopher,  the  historian, 
and  the  theologian ;  we  imagine  him  as  a  man  in  middle  life,  and 
of  a  thoughtful,  introverted  look  ;  and  though,  when  he  posted  up  the 
Theses  he  was  but  23  years  of  age,  we  seem  to  hear  in  them  the 
voice  of  some  venerable  sage.  But  according  to  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  his  cotemporaries,  he  had  none  of  the  features  of  age,  but 
was  on  the  contrary  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  young  man,  a  favorite 
with  the  fair  sex,  and  a  poet  of  love.  He  himself  alludes  in  a  sportive 
manner  to  his  twofold  nature.  "  While  I  endeavor,''  he  wrote  to 
Politian,  "  to  sit  upon  two  benches,  I  fall  between  them  ;  so  it  comes 
to  pass  that  I  am  neither  poet  nor  orator,  nor  yet  philosopher."  It 
was  as  though  the  scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  coexisted  in 
Picus  with  the  elements  of  the  later  classical  learning,  but  without 
such  organic  union  as  had  been  earlier  exhibited  in  Dante. 

In  his  latter  years  he  committed  his  love-sonnets  to  the  flames,  and 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  more  serious  studies  and  to  a  life  of  sancti- 
flcation ;  thus  intimating  his  penitence  for  even  the  intellectual  follies 
of  his  earlier  youth.  ^  Philosophy,"  he  wrote  to  Aldus  Manutius, 
four  years  before  his  death,  "  philosophy  searches  after  truth,  and 
theology  finds  it,  but  religion  enters  upon  its  possession." 

At  a  later  date  he  wrote  to  Francis  Mirandola  as  follows : — ^  I 
exhort  you,  from  my  deepest  convictions,  to  turn  away  from  the  fables 
and  the  vain  conceits  of  the  poets,  and  day  and  night  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Do  not  forget  that  the  Son  of  God  has  died  for 
you,  and  that  you,  long  as  you  may  live,  must  yet  shortly  die."  This 
letter  was  written  on  the  1 5th  of  May,  1492.  But  a  little  over  a 
month  previous,  or  on  the  2d  of  April,  Picus  had  stood  with  Politian 
by  the  death-bed  of  their  common  friend,  Lorenzo  di  Medici. 

The  letter  of  Politian  to  James  Antiquarius,  in  which  he  describes 
Lorenzo's  last  moments,  can  not  fail  to  surprise  the  reader.  The  grace 
and  majesty  of  classical  culture  appears  to  beam  from  the  noble 
features  of  the  dying  monarch,  but  wondrously  blended  with  the 
lowliest  and  most  penitent  spirit  of  a  true  Christian  faith.  With  calm 
/and  clear  judgment  and  a  lofty  wisdom  he  counselled  his  son  how  to 
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comport  himself  in  the  affairs  of  government.  But  when  the  priest 
came  to  administer  to  him  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  not- 
withstanding his  feebleness,  he  raised  himself  up  in  his  bed,  kneeled 
down,  and  with  contrite  accents  poured  forth  the  prayer  **  Lord  Jesus 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner/'  Afterward,  perceiving  Politian,  he 
pressed  his  hand  in  affection.  But  Politian,  overcome  with  grief^ 
hurried  from  the  chamber  to  give  course  to  his  tears.  On  his  return, 
Lorenzo  inquired  of  him  why  Picus  was  not  there  ?  Hearing  that 
it  was  through  fear  of  disturbing  his  repose,  he  at  once  signified  a 
desire  to  see  him.  He  received  him  with  the  most  cordial  expres- 
aons  of  friendship,  and  asking  his  forgiveness  for  the  trouble  he 
had  occasioned  him,  added  that  he  should  meet  his  death  with 
more  cheerfulness  after  this  last  interview  with  his  beloved  friend. 
Then  changing  the  subject,  he  expressed  the  wish  to  Picus  and  Pol- 
itian, ''  not  without  some  degree  of  jocularity,"  that  he  could  have 
been  spared  until  he  had  completed  the  library  destined  to  their  use. 
Scarcely  had  Picus  withdrawn,  when  Hieronymns  Savonarola  entered 
the  apartment ;  '*  a  man,"  says  Politian,  '*  distinguished  both  for 
learning  and  sanctity ;  an  excellent  preacher  of  heavenly  truth." 
Being  exhorted  by  him  to  remain  steadfast  in  the  faith  and  to  meet 
death  with  equanimity,  Lorenzo  replied,  **  that  his  faith  was  unshaken, 
and  death  was  thrice  welcome  to  him,  if  so  God  willed  it.**  He  then 
besought  Savonarola  for  his  blessing,  and  after  giving  suitable 
answers  to  his  questions,  during  which  he  remained  wholly  unmoved 
by  the  lamentations  of  his  friends,  he  received  the  benediction.  Even 
to  the  last  moment  he  retained  his  wonted  serenity  and  greatness  of 
soul,  nor  did  he  betray  the  least  sign  of  pain.  At  last  he  embraced  those 
who  surrounded  his  bed,  implored  forgiveness  of  them  all,  if  during  his 
sickness  he  had  occasioned  them  trouble,  then  received  extreme  unc- 
tion, commended  his  departing  spirit  to  the  God  who  gave  it,  and 
expired  with  his  lips  pressed  to  a  crucifix,  and  amid  the  reading  of 
the  Passion  of  Jesus."  To  this  narrative  Politian  subjoined  a  brief 
sketch  of  Lorenzo's  character.  ^  He  was  bom,"  he  said,  ^  for  the 
highest  station ;  was  untempted  by  prosperity,  and  unshaken  by 
adversity ;  a  man  of  a  great,  versatile,  penetrating,  and  comprehensive 
mind  ^  honest,  just,  and  worthy  of  all  confidence ;  likewise  so 
friendly  and  a&ble  that  he  was  beloved  by  all.  Add  to  this  that  he 
was  princely  in  his  bounty,  not  however  for  the  sake  of  glory  and  to 
make  to  himself  a  name,  but  out  of  a  pure  regard  to  virtue."  Last- 
ly, Politian  commends  Lorenzo  for  the  protection  which  he  extended 
to  learned  men,  and  for  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  he  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  books. 

Politian  and  Picus  survived  Lorenzo  but  two  years :  they  both  died, 
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the  one  shortly  afler  the  other,  in  the  year  1404 ;  the  same  year  like- 
wise witnessed  the  death  of  their  common  friend,  the  learned  and 
devout  Venetian,  Hermolaus  Barbaras.     Picus  lived  but  thirty-two 
years.     His  cotemporaries  regarded  him  with  admiration  as  a  wonder 
of  the  world.     "Picus  di  Mirandola,"  says  Politian,  "that  unique 
man,  or  rather  hero,  was  richly  furnished  with  all  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
of  person,  and  of  intellect ;   his  form  was  majestic  and  well-nigh, 
divine,  his  understanding  was  searching  to  the  last  degree,  his  mem- 
ory unexampled,  his  diligence  untiring,  and  his  eloquence  rich  and 
clear ;  nor  do  I  know  whether  he  were  more  worthy  to  be  admired 
for  the  depth  of  his  judgment  or  the  splendor  of  his  manners.     In 
the  entire  territory  of  philosophy  he  was  thoroughly  versed,  and  in 
aU  the  liberal  arts  likewise  equally  expert.    Early  matured  for  the 
conflict  of  life,  he  was  also  early  ripened  for  death.     Until  his  24th 
year  enamored  alike  of  the  rewards  of  fame  and  of  the  charms  of 
the  fair  sex,  he  turned  his  gaze  during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life, 
with  an  unbending  asceticism,  away  from  the  transient  glories  of  earth, 
and   upward   to  the  heavenly  and  enduring  inheritance.''     To  his 
nephew  he  confided  his  purpose,  so  soon  as  he  had  completed  some 
works  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  to  distribute  his  goods  among  the 
poor,  and  then  with  his  cross  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  through  every 
land  to  preach  Christ  Jesus. 

LBO  X.,  AND  HIS  AGS. 

The  year  of  the  death  of  Picus,  the  year  1494,  was  fraught  with 
disaster  to  Italy,  through  the  campaign  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
against  Naples. 

The  golden  days  of  Florence  had  ended  in  1492  with  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  di  Medici. 

A  succession  of  entirely  unspiritual  popes  had  borne  sway  at  Rome. 
Sixtus  rV.  (from  1471  to  1484,)  who  shrunk  neither  from  conspira- 
cies or  murders,  when  these  availed  to  increase  his  power,  was  followed 
by  Innocent  VIII.  (firom  1484  to  1492,)  the  father  of  sixteen  natural 
children,  and  the  prime  originator  of  the  trial  for  witchcraft  in  Ger- 
many. After  him  came  Alexander  VI.  (1492 — 1503,)  a  man  of 
shamelessly  profligate  life,  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Candia,  Cssar 
Borgia,  that  "  virtuoso  of  crime,"  and  of  Lucretia.-  Next  came  Julius 
II.  (1503 — 1513,)  a  choleric,  ambitious  warrior,  and  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Leo  X.  (1613 — 1521,)  the  son  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici. 
"  Leo  X.,"  says  Fra  Paoli,  "  displayed  a  singular  proficiency  in  polite 
literature,  wonderful  humanity,  benevolence,  and  mildness,  the  great- 
est liberality,  and  an  extreme  inclination  to  favor  excellent  and  learned 
men.  lie  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  perfect  pontii!^  if  to  these  accom- 
plishments he  had  united  some  knowledge  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
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a  greater  iuclination  to  piety ;  to  neither  of  which  he  appeared  to 
pay  any  great  attention/** 

He  was  not  the  man  to  atone  for  the  sinA  of  his  predecessors,  and 
to  reconcile  Christendom  with  the  vicegerents  of  Christ  The  holier 
and  more  exalted  was  the  office  the  greater  was  the  offense,  and  the 
contrast  between  this  office  and  the  sinful  life  of  many  popes  was  so 
striking  that  earnest  and  reflecting  men,  who  strove  after  a  life  of 
sanctity,  were  led  to  the  painful  conviction  that  such  popes  were  not 
▼icegerenta'  but  enemies  of  Christ,  or  rather  the  Anti-Christ  of 
prophecy. 

The  historians  of  the  church.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  have 
concurred  in  their  condemnation  of  Leo's  unspiritual  and  worldly 
temper,  of  his  aversion  to  the  solemn  demands  of  Christianity,  and 
hift  passion  for  the  outward  serenity  and  sensuous  splendor  of  pagan- 
ism.    But  he  was  the  son  of  his  age  and  his  station. 

How  great  the  depth  of  immorality  to  which  the  Italian  clergy  then 
had  sunk,  when  John  Delia  Casa,  afterward  created  Archbishop  of 
Benevento,  wrote  a  scandalous  and  profligate  poem,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated unnatural  love — when  Folengo,  also  a  priest,  composed  poems 
teeming  with  obscenities ;  ^  a  feature,*'  says  Roscoe,  '*  which  would 
seem  in  general  to  have  distinguished  the  writings  of  the  clergy  of  that 
period  from  those  of  the  laity  " — when  Bishop  Bandello  gave  to  the 
press  three  volumes  of  novelettes,  the  greater  part  of  which  possessed  not 
even  the  thinnest  veil  of  propriety  to  cover  their  lascivious  sentiments  ?f 
That  most  abandoned  and  most  Mephistophelian  of  charac- 
ters, Pietro  Aretino,  whose  life  ""  may  be  denominated  the  triumph 
of  effrontery,"  was  invited  by  Leo  to  his  court,  notwithstanding  his 
expulsion  from  Arezzo  for  an  indecent  satire,  his  discharge  from 
the  service  of  Chigi  for  theft,  and  the  subsequent  disgrace  and  banish- 
ment which  he  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Julius  H.  The  pen  of  this 
Aretino  was  both  formidable  and  cheap.  He  it  was  who  composed 
those  inexpressibly  indecent  sonnets  for  the  equally  indecent  prints 
designed  by  Giulio  Romano  (happily  all  now  destroyed,)  of  which 
Yasari  said,  ^Mt  was  hard  to  decide  which  were  the  more  disgusting, 
the  sight  of  the  prints,  or  the  hearing  of  the  verses."  **  Aretino^s 
death,'*  says  Roscoe,  '*  is  said  to  have  resembled  his  life.  Being  in- 
formed of  some  outrageous  instance  of  obscenity  committed  by  his  sis- 
ters, who  were  courtesans  at  Venice,  he  was  suddenly  aflected  with  so  vio- 
lent a  fit  of  laughter  that  he  overturned  his  chair,  and  thereby  received 
an  injury  on  his  head  which  terminated  his  days."     And  yet  Pope 

*  RoKoe  IV. ,  page  490.    Philadelphia,  1806. 

t  Not  to  dwell  loneer  on  this  point,  we  need  only  to  refer  to  the  CaUndra  of  Cardinal 
Bibiena,  and  the  Mandrafora  of  Machiavelll. 
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Julius  III.  gave  to  this  man  a  thousand  crowns,  and  created  him  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  St  Peter ;  although,  to  his  vexation,  he  fell 
short  of  the  dignity  of  cardinal. 

To  the  period  of  Leo  belonged  also  Pomponazzo,  who  strove  to 
bring  Christianity  into  supreme  contempt,  and  who  wrote  a  special 
treatise  against  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality.  Leo,  and 
Bembo  his  secretary,  afterward  cardinal,  took  this  work  under  their 
protection.  Startling  as  this  fact  may  appear,  a  concurrent  testimony 
to  its  truth  may  be  found  in  the  two  following  anecdotes.  "  They  say," 
continues  Luther,  **  the  pope  thus  addressed  the  one  who  argued  that 
the  soul  was  immortal :  *  You  appear  to  have  spoken  with  justice  and 
truth,  but  your  antagonist's  sentiments  and  his  rhetoric  both  confer 
more  delight  upon  the  hearer.'  So  is  it  with  the  Epicureans ;  what- 
ever is  agreeable  to  the  senses,  and  likewise  consonant  to  the  reason, 
that  they  accept."  The  second  anecdote  is  substantially  as  follows  : 
"George  Sabinus,  Melancthon's  son-in-law,  was  asked  by  Cardinal 
Bembo  *  how  Melancthon  stood  with  regard  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  the  life  everlasting;'  and,  on  his  replying  '  that  Melancthon's 
writings  evinced  his  entire  faith  in  both  these  doctrines,'  the  cardi- 
nal rejoined,  *The  man,  in  my  view,  would  appear  far  more  clever,  if 
he  only  would  not  believe  this.'  " 

Nay,  in  this  same  age  of  Leo,  the  Tenth  Lateran  Council  thought 
it  necessary  to  decree  solemnl}',  in  the  name  of  the  Church, "  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  immortal."  Thus  it  appears  that  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  in  this  respect  were  independent;  not  resting  upon  the  faith 
of  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  but  a  matter  external  and  foreign  to  them ; 
and  the  story  that  Leo  observed  to  Bembo,  "  It  is  well  known  to  all 
ages  how  profitable  this  fable  of  Christ  has  been  to  ns,"  can  not  certain- 
ly be  refuted  by  a  resort  to  internal  evidence.  When  Savonarola 
preached  at  Florence  with  vehemence  against  the  lamentable  decline 
of  Christianity,  and  the  profligate  lives  of  its  professors,  he  succumbed 
to  his  enemies,  at  whose  head  was  the  corrupt  Pope  Alexander  Y I. ; 
and  in  1498  he  was  put  to  death.  But  in  the  year  1510  the  eyes  of 
another  observer  surveyed  the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  holy 
place,  in  the  capital  city  of  Christendom.  What  this  observer  saw  he 
stored  up  in  a  good  memory ;  and  he  became  afterward  the  chosen 
avenging  angel  to  punish  this  godless  generation. 

Such  is  the  repulsive  and  dark  side  of  this  period.  He  who  refuses 
to  look  on  this  dark  side  will  not  understand  the  holy  and  righteous 
wrath  of  Luther ;  and  he  who  surveys  this  side  alone  can  not  com- 
prehend how  it  is  that  so  many  extol  the  times  of  Leo  X.  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  most  eminent  classical  philologists  of  Italy  flourished  in  the 
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fifteentb  ceotury ;  and  we  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  them  in  the 
foregoing  pages. 

Through  the  influence  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici  and  Politian  the  Italian 
language  bad  again  come  into  the  foreground;  and  in  the  age  of  Leo 
there  were  two  men  of  surpassing  genius,  who  contributed  above  all 
others  to  elevate  it  above  the  Latin :  these  were  Machiavelli  (1469 — 
1527)  and  Ariosto  (1474 — 1623.)  Bembo^s  counsel  to  Ariosto  to 
translate  the  Orlando  Furioso  into  Latin,  the  poet  rejected.  Bembo 
himself  (1471 — 1547)  won,  both  in  his  Italian  and  in  his  Latin  pro- 
ductions, the  praise  of  the  utmost  perfection.  Says  an  Italian  critic  of 
him,  *'  It  was  he  who  opened  a  new  Augustan  age,  who  emulated 
Cicero  and  Virgil  with  equal  success,  and  recalled  in  his  writings  the 
elegance  and  purity  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio." 

"  Whilst  these  pieces,"  (Bembo's  Italian  poems,)  says  Roscoe,  "stand 
approved  to  our  deliberate  judgment,  we  feel  a  conviction  that  any 
person  of  good  taste  and  extensive  reading  might,  by  a  due  portion 
of  labor,  produce  works  of  equal  merit.  That  this  conviction  is  well 
founded  is  proved  by  the  innumerable  throng  of  writers  who  have 
imitated  his  example — the  whole  attention  of  these  writers  was  employ- 
ed, not  in  discovering  what  should  be  said,  but  haw  it  should  be  said.** 
As  in  Italian  poetry  and  prose,  so  likewise  in  Latin  prose,  Bembo 
was  a  pattern ;  that  is,  he  was  regarded  as  the  most  successful  imitator 
of  the  style  of  Cicero.  This  imitation  is  wonderfully  conspicuous  at 
times,  especially  in  the  letters  that  he  wrote  in  the  name  of  Leo,  and 
while  his  secretary,  in  which  he  avoided  every  ecclesiastical  and  un- 
classic  expression.  In  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  he  wrote 
thns,  "  Blown  upon  by  the  breath  of  a  celestial  zephyr,  they  turn  back  in 
true  penitence."  To  the  inhabitants  of  RecAuati  he  wrote  that  "  they 
must  furnish  better  wood  with  which  to  build  the  church  of  Loretto, 
or  they  would  be  deemed  with  their  poor  wood  to  be  making  a  mock 
of  the  pope,  nay  of  the  goddess  herself."  "The  goddess!'*'*  that  is, 
Mary.  In  his  Venetian  history  he  said  of  the  pope :  "  He  was  elect- 
ed through  the  favor  of  the  immortal  gods ; "  and  he  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  Venetians  this  address  to  the  pope,  "that  you  would 
put  your  confidence  in  the  immortal  gods,  whose  vicegerent  you  are 
upon  the  earth." 

This  is  but  one  example  of  that  extended  intermingling  of  the   j 
Christian  and  the  Pagan  elements  which,  first  originating  with  Dante, 
appearpd  now  more  suspicious  in  proportion  as  the  Christian  church 
had  fallen  into  unbelief  and  sinful  practices. 

But  it  was  the  artists,  the  painters  above  all,  who  constituted  the 
glory  of  the  ao^e  of  Leo  X.  In  earlier  times  the  "  coy  art "  had  been 
wholly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church  ;  for  observation  of  na- 
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tare,  and  a  just  imitation  of  her,  there  was  then  neither  any  faculty 
nor  yet  a  fitness  acquired  by  study.    All  necessity  for  such  imitation 
also  was  precluded,  so  long  as  only  tr^itional  and  stereotype  figures, 
and  these  often  but  symbolical,  were  demanded  of  artists.    But  there 
began  to  appear  already  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  new  and  a  more 
unshackled  development  of  the  art     In  the  fifteenth  century  this  as- 
sumed an  unwonted  energy ;  especially  since  myriads  of  old  statues^ 
which  had  slumbered  in  their  graves  for  so  many  centuries,  now  arose 
and,  side  by  side  with  the  reanimated  classics,  exercised  a  magical 
power,  as  of  spirits  of  the  olden  time,  over  the  living.    Those  great 
Italians  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  drew  their  inspiration 
and  their  creative  energy  from  these  spirits  of  the  past.    So  it  was 
with  the  eminent  philologists ;  but  these  recede  from  our  view  when 
compared  with  the  wondrous  artists  whom  that  fifteenth  century  pro- 
duced in  Italy,  with  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  John  Bellin,  Leonardo  da 
Yinci,  Francesco  Francia,  Michael  Angelo,  Peter  Perugino,  Raphael, 
and  others.     In  these  artists  two  opposite  elements  were  harmo- 
nized— the  fervor  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  a  deep  love  of  nature 
and  of  the  antique — and  both  were  fused  into  one  by  an  almost  super- 
natural power  of  expression.     How,  in  one  and  the  same  country,  and 
during  one  and  the  same  age,  were  the  most  glorious  and  the  most 
infamous  of  human  endeavors  allied  to  each  other !    What  an  angelic 
child  must  Raphael  have  been,  and  yet  the  years  of  his  childhood  fall 
within  the  crime-polluted  days  of  Alexander  VL !    Nay,  how  often 
was  the  most  dazzling  beauty  and  the  most  hideous  deformity,  the 
truest  nobility  and  the  most  contemptible  meanness,  devout  piety  and 
groveling  sensuality,  united  in  one  and  the  same  person  among  these 
heroes  of  art !    And  into  what  gross  sins  did  they  stumble  and  fall, 
when  their  love  for  nature  and  for  antiquity  had  degenerated  into  lust, 
when  all  the  sacred  restraints  of  Christianity  were  thrown  off  by  them, 
until  at  last  their  art  as  weU  as  their  lives  became  thoroughly  pagan  I 

RBTROSPBCT  OF  ITALY.      TRANSITION  TO  GRRMAIfY. 

Let  US  now  pause  for  a  moment,  and  review  the  growth  of  Italian 
learning  and  art  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries. 

The  learning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  scholastic  especially,  gives 
place  by  degrees  to  the  classi&l.  The  Italians  become  enthusiastic 
in  their  awakened  love  for  the  old  Roman  authors,  in  whom  they  rec- 
ognize their  ancestors ;  and  their  understanding  of  the  Greek  classics 
is  promoted  by  the  means  of  native  Greek  teachers.  After  they  are 
enabled  to  read  Plato,  a  passionate  love  for  the  beautiful  arises  with- 
in them,  and  likewise  a  corresponding  abhorrence  for  the  hideousness 
of  the  scholasticism  basing  itself  upon  Aristotle;  but,  when  they 
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study  Aristotle  in  the  original,  and  learn  how  entirely  different  he  ia 
from  the  Ariatotle  of  the  acholaatics,  the  authority  of  this  latter  begins 
at  once  to  decline. 

Yet  the  classical  philologists,  with  the  exception  of  Dante  and  Pi- 
cus,  overlook  the  depth,  and  the  earnest  love  of  truth,  which  charac- 
terized the  more  eminent  of  the  scholastics.  And  moreover  there  are 
many  among  them  who  become  so  foolishly  enamored  of  the  beauty 
of  the  classical  form,  whether  in  prose  or  in  poetry,  that  they  imagine 
their  own  externally  correct  imitations  of  the  ancients  to  possess  a  worth 
intrinsically  equal  to  their  models ;  while  such  imitations,  on  a  close 
inspection,  often  prove  to  be  but  hollow  and  delusive  phantoms,  with* 
out  either  life  or  spirit 

After  the  elevation  of  the  Italian  language  into  a  vernacular,  it 
gradually  comes  to  supplant  the  Latin,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  had 
been  treated  as  a  vernacular,  and  as  such  subjected  to  the  varying 
caprice  of  writers.  And  now  the  ancient  classics,  Cicero  especially, 
become  models  for  imitation,  but  an  imitation  mostly  of  a  lifeless  and 
servile  sort. 

Only  a  very  few,  Laurentius  Valla,  for  instance,  apply  their  philolog- 
ical attainments  to  New  Testament  exegesis.  Toward  the  Hebrew 
tongue  and  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  a  great  and  decided  re- 
pugnance is  manifested.  The  austere  and  sacred  earnestness  of  the  Old 
Testament  frowns  harshly  upon  every  phase  of  pagan  epicureanism, 
while  the  latter  manifests  no  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  its  own 
depravity. 

Pagan  sentiments,  a  pagan  life,  and  writings  imbued  with  paganism, 
are  characteristic  of  Italian  scholars,  and  these  often  united  to  an  ortho- 
dox faith  and  a  pious  enthusiasm ;  united  too,  it  may  be,  innocently, 
since  the  example  and  teachings  of  the  clergy  are  such  as  to  drown  and 
deaden  the  voice  of  conscience.  Against  the  lamentable  corruption 
of  the  church,  both  in  its  head  and  in  its  members,  the  greater  part 
array  themselves ;  a  few,  like  Dante,  with  holy  zeal,  but  the  greater 
part  only  with  mocking  satire.  Such  in  brief  was  the  character  of 
those  Italian  philologists  to  whom  our  attention  has  been  directed. 
And  these  men  exercised  a  vast  influence  upon  the  learning  of  the 
Germans.  Rudolf  Agricola,  Reuchlin,  Regio  Montanus,  Erasmus, 
and  many  other  distinguished  Germans,  went  to  Italy  to  perfect  them- 
selves ;  the  Italians  became  their  patterns,  upon  these  they  modeled 
themselves,  to  equal  them  or  if  possible  to  surpass  them  was  their 
highest  aim.  "I  indulge  the  most  sanguine  hopes,"  Rudolf  Agricola 
wrote  to  Lange,  "  that  we  shall  wrest  from  haughty  Italy  her  ancient 
renown  of  eloquence,  and  shall  deliver  ourselves  from  the  reproach 
which  they  cast  in  our  teeth,  to  wit,  that  we  are  utter  barbarians, 
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unlettered  and  boorish  of  speech,  or  even  worse.  I  hope  that  our 
Germany  will  arrive  at  that  degree  of  erudition  and  culture  that  her 
Latinity  shall  not  blush  when  compared  even  with  that  of  Latium. 

If  we  may  regard  any  one  man  as  the  pioneer  and  champion  of 
German  culture  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  man  is,  without  doubt, 
Rudolf  Agricola.  But  how  evident  does  it  appear,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  quotation  above  cited,  that  he  adopted  the  Italian  ideal  of  learn- 
ing as  the  only  genuine  and  just  one.  And  in  this  respect  all  his 
writings  agree.  Thoroughly  to  understand  the  ancients — Greeks  as 
well  as  Romans — and  in  Latin  speech  and  writing  to  reproduce  a  pure 
classicity,  this  is  Agricola*s  highest  aim  ;  and  so  too  was  it  the  highest 
aim  of  the  greater  portion  of  German  scholars,  from  the  fifteenth 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Although  not  descended  from  the 
Romans,  as  were  the  Italians,  the  learned  men  of  Germany,  neverthe- 
less, strove  to  be  accounted  as  "  Latini  homines.*'* 

Never  can  such  a  powerful  influence  be  exerted  by  an  individual 
upon  other  individuals,  or  by  a  nation  upon  other  nations,  as  when  such 
individual  and  nation  infuse  into  other  minds  or  other  communities 
their  own  ideal,  especially  if  it  be  their  ideal  of  education.  For  the 
ideal  always  deternlines  the  practical  direction  of  the  labors  as  well 
of  nations  as  of  individuals,  and  training  and  instruction  ever 
adapt  themselves  to  the  accepted  ideal  of  culture,  and  become  both 
guide  and  ]>ath  to  lead  to  the  attainment  of  that  ideal. 

If  then  the  Italians  communicated  their  own  ideal  or  ultimate  end 
of  learning  to  the  Germans,  then  it  is  clear,  from  what  we  have  already 
advanced,  that  they  exercised  a  vast  influence  upon  German  educa- 
tion. Hence  it  becomes  necessary — ^I  repeat  the  assertion — in  a  his- 
tory of  this  education,  to  have  respect  to  the  Italians. 

Are  we  then,  might  a  German  ask,  mere  imitators  of  the  Italians  ? 
By  no  means.  Because  two  persons  do  the  same  thing,  they  do  not 
necessarily  arrive 'at  the  same  result  This  will  abundantly  appear 
in  the  coui-se  of  the  following  history,  in  which  we  shall  see  that  the 
study  of  the  classics  was  pursued  by  the  Germans  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent spirit  than  by  the  Italians.  "  No  man  understood,"  says  Luther, 
"the  reason  why  God  caused  the  languages  again  to  put  on  bloom  and 
vigor ;  until  now,  at  last,  we  see  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel. 
Now,  since  the  gospel  is  so  dear  to  us,  let  us  hold  fast  to  the  languages. 
And  let  us  bethink  ourselves  that  haply  we  may  not  be  able  to  retain 
the  gospel  without  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten.'^ The  earnest  and  devout  spirit  of  the  German  people,  their 
Christian  life,  and  their  deep  reverence  for  the  Bible,  these  gave  a  char- 
acter to  their  study  of  the  classics  which  the  Italian  scholars,  though 
engaged  in  the  same  studies,  could  neither  attain  nor  yet  appreciate.^ 
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Samubl  Johnsok,  D.  D.,  the  6rst  president  of  King's  (now  Colnra- 
bia,)  College,  New  York,  was  born  at  Guilford,  Conn^  Oct.  14tb, 
1696.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  both  residents  of  Guilford, 
and  both  deacons  of  the  congregational  church  in  that  town.  His 
great-grandfather,  Robert  Johnson,  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  Oi 
New  Haven.  From  a  very  early  age,  he  manifested  a  great  fondness 
for  books,  and  his  father,  after  a  trial  of  four  or  five  years,  finding  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  him  to  the  idea  of  business,  finally  complied 
with  his  earnest  wishes,  and  allowed  him  to  prepare  to  enter  Yale 
College,  then  recently  organized.  He  fitted  for  college  under  Mr.  Eliot, 
who  afterward  settled  at  Killingworth,  as  a  preacher.  Mr.  Chapman, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Eliot  as  a  teacher,  at  Guilford,  and  Mr.  James,  a 
very  eminent  scholar  of  Guilford.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  en- 
tered Yale  College,  then  located  at  Say  brook,  receiving  instruction 
from  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Fisk,  at  that  time  tutors  in  the  college,  as 
the  rector  of  the  college,  Mr.  Andrew,  then  resided  at  Milford,  and 
only  instructed  the  senior  class.  In  1714,  he  took  the  degree  of  A. 
B.,  having,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  college  studies,  made  some 
progress  in  Hebrew. 

The  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  great  de- 
pression to  all  the  interests  of  learning  in  New  England.  The  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  early  emigration  were  dead,  and  most  of  those 
who  came  over,  at  the  period  of  the  restoration,  had  also  passed 
away ;  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
emigration  had  been  removed,  and  more  returned  to  England  than 
came  from  thence ;  the  generation  upon  the  stage  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  graduation,  were  almost  entirely  educated  in  this  country  ; 
and,  thougb  the  course  of  study  at  Harvard  College  was  respectable 
for  the  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  a  colony,  whose  existence  was 
yet  numbered  by  decades  of  years,  yet  it  was  far  from  being  up  to  the 
standard  of  European  culture.  Yale  College  had  maintained  a  sort 
of  nomade  existence,  for  some  thirteen  years ;  its  trustees  were  among 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  colony,  and  they  were  disposed  to 
do  what  they  could  to  make  it  a  reputable  school  of  learning ;  but 
its  course  of  instruction  was  extremely  limited.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Johnson  took  his  degree,  all  that  was  attempted,  in  the  way  of  classi- 
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cal  learning,  was  the  reading  of  ^ve  or  six  of  Cioero^s  orations,  as 
many  books  of  Virgil,  and  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter.  In  mathe- 
matics, only  common  arithmetic,  and  a  little  surveying  were  taught ; 
in  logic,  metaphysics  and  ethics,  the  doctrines  of  die  schoolmen  still 
held  sway,  and  Descartes,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  and  Bacon,  were 
regarded  as  innovators,  from  whom  no  good  could  be  expected  or 
hoped.  In  theology,  Amies'  "^  Medulla/^  and  **  Gases  of  dmsdenee^ 
and  ^  WolUhius^  were  the  standards. 

With,  perhaps  a  pardonable  vanity,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  stood 
very  high  as  a  scholar  in  his  class,  regarded  himself  as  possessing 
.superior  attainments  ;  but  his  good  opinion  of  his  own  abilities  was 
yerj  suddenly  lowered,  when,  a  year  or  two  later,  chance  threw  in 
his  way,  a  copy  of  Lord  Bacon's  ^Advancement  of  Learning^  then 
a  very  rare  book  in  this  country.  Humbled  by  the  sense  of  his  own 
ignorance,  which  that  book  gave  him,  he  wai  still  much  enli^tened 
by  it,  and,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  seemed  to  himself  like  a  person 
suddenly  emerging  out  of  the  glimmer  of  twilight,  into  the  full  sun- 
shine of  open  day."  His  mind  being  thus  prepared  for  further  cul- 
ture, he  soon  had  an  opportunity  for  its  subsequent  development  A 
collection  of  books  made  in  England  by  Mr.  Dummer,  the  agent  of 
the  colony,  amounting  to  about  eight  hundred  volumes,  was  sent  over 
to  the  college.  Among  them  were  the  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Blackman,  Steele,  Burnet,  Woodward,  Halley,  Bentley,  Kennet,  Bar- 
row, Patrick,  South,  Tillotson,  Sharp,  Scott^  and  Whitby.  To  a 
mind,  as  earnest  as  was  his  to  acquire  knowledge,  these  books  fur- 
nished indeed  ''a  feast  of  fat  things."  In  company  with. Messrs. 
Cutler,  Eliot,  Hart^  Whittelsey,  and  his  classmates,  Wetmore  and 
Brown,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  their  perusal. 

Meantime,  the  college  was  in  great  danger  of  extinction.  The  stu- 
dents, complaining  of  the  unfitness  of  their  tutors,  scattered  them- 
selves in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  studying  under  such  teachers 
as  they  chose ;  a  part,  including  those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
necticut River,  placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Messn. 
Woodbridge  and  Buckingham,  the  ministers  at  Hartford,  who  were 
trustees  of  the  college^  and  at  their  instigation,  Messrs.  Williams  and 
SmiUi,  two  young  ministers,  were  persuaded  to  set  up  a  collegiate 
school  at  Wetbersfield,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  removal  of  the 
coU^ie  thither ;  and  to  this  school,  the  students  of  the  river  towns 
resorted.  Those  belonging  to  the  towns  on  the  sea-shore,  put  them- 
selves under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Johnson,  at  Guilford. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held,  in 
the  spring  of  1716 ;  a  majority  of  the  trustees  present,  as  well  as 
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the  governor,  Mr.  Saltonsiall,  of  New  London,  were  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing the  college  at  New  Haven ;  but  the  minority  were  very  bitter 
in  their  opposition,  and  a  vote  was  passed,  referring  the  matter  to  the 
general  conrt,  which  was  to  be  held  at  New  Haven,  in  October  of  that 
year.  This  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  not  attended  by  Messrs. 
Woodbridge  and  Buckingham,  the  Hartford  ministers,  and  they  pro- 
tested against  its  legality  and  its  action. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  general  court,  (or  colonial  legislature,)  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  both  houses  were  found  to  be  in  favor  Oi 
eatablishing  the  College  at  New  Haven,  and  an  act  of  assembly  wite 
passed  for  that  purpose.  The  majority  of  the  trustees  then  met,  and 
appointed  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  then  but  twenty  years  of  age,  one 
of  the  tutors,  and,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  the  minority,  selected 
Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  Wethersfield  teachers,  as  the  other.  They 
also  commenced  a  subscription  to  obtain  the  means  of  erecting  a  col- 
lege building,  and  procured  an  architect  from  Boston,  to  oversee  the 
building. 

The  minority,  however,  were  inexorable ;  Mr.  Smith  and  all  his 
party  refusing  to  consider  any  overtures  for  a  union,  and  the  Weth- 
ersfield school  was  maintained.  The  students  along  the  sea-coast^ 
about  twenty  in  number,  came  together  at  New  Haven,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  began  his  course  of  instruction  there,  assisted  by  Mr.  Noyes, 
the  minister  of  the  town.  On  the  12th  September,  1717,  a  com- 
mencement was  held  at  New  Haven,  and  the  same  day  at  Wethers- 
field, and  degrees  were  conferred  in  both  places.  The  trustees  at 
New  Haven,  chose  Mr.  Brown,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Johnson,  as  a 
second  tutor.  Harmonizing  fully  in  their  views,  these  two  young 
men  Exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
students  under  their  charge,  extending  the  course  of  mathematical 
study,  introducing  the  works  of  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  into  the 
college  course,  and  substituting  the  Copemican  for  the  Ptolemanic 
system,  which  had  hitherto  been  taught.  It  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  them^  that  the  troubles  without,  withdrew  public  attention 
from  these  innovations  within.  The  succeeding  year,  (1718,)  the 
trouble  which  had  existed  between  tbe  two  parties  at  New  Haven 
and  Wethersfield,  was  settled  by  a  compromise.  The  degrees  giveh 
at  Wethersfield  were  confirmed ;  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the 
colony  was  sold,  and  of  the  avails  £200  currency,  was  given  to  the 
college  at  New  Haven,  and  £800  currency  to  Hartford,  toward  the 
erection  of  a  state  house,  as  an  offset  for  the  loss  of  the  college.  As 
a  result  of  this  settlement,  the  Wethersfield  students  came  to  New 
Haven,  and  though  somewhat  turbulent,  there  was  but  little  subse- 
quent trouble  with  them. 
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The  same  year,  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the 
oongregational  church  in  Stratford,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  was  chosen  rector  of  the  college,  and  having  received  a  very 
liberal  donation  from  Elihu  Yale,  of  London,  the  trustees  gave  to  their 
new  building,  the  name  of  Yale  College.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cutler  to  the  rectorship,  Mr.  John- 
son resigned  his  tutorship,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  pastorate, 
and  was  ordained  and  settled  at  West  Haven  in  March,  1720,  reject- 
ing several  more  eligible  offers,  in  order  that  he  might  be  near  the 
college,  and  have  the  advantage  of  its  library,  and  the  society  of  its 
teachers. 

Of  the  change  which  soon  after  took  place  in  his  religious  news, 
and  which  led  him,  and  several  of  his  friends,  to  seek  ordination  in 
the  Anglican  church,  it  is  not  our  province  here  to  speak  at  length ;  it 
was  unquestionably  the  result  of  an  honest,  conscientious,  and  sincere 
belief  in  the  error  of  his  previous  creed,  and  when  we  consider  that 
its  result  was  to  cut  him  off  from  the  83rmpathy  and  regard  of  all  his 
previous  friends,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  fairest  opportunities  of 
preferment  and  reputation,  which  were  ever  perhaps  offered  to  a 
young  man  in  his  position,  we  can  not  avoid  doing  honor  to  the  moral 
courage  which  led  to  the  step,  however  we  may  regard  the  creed  he 
adopted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  November,  1722,  rector  Cutler 
and  Mr.  Brown,  having  resigned  their  offices,  set  sail  in  company  with 
Mr.  Johnson,  for  England,  to  receive  ordination  from  an  English 
bishop.  Mr.  Wetmore,  another  classmate  of  Mr.  Johnson,  followed, 
a  few  months  later.  In  March,  1723,  they  were  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  the  week  afteV  Mr.  Brown  died  of  the  small 
pox. 

In  May,  Mr,  Cutler  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Master  of  Arts,  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
soon  after,  the  same  degrees  were  conferred  on  them  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Cutler  and  Mr.  Johnson  returned  to  this  country, 
in  the  summer  of  1723,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  having  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  settled  over  the  Episcopal  church,  at  Stratford,  Conn.  The 
change  in  his  views  subjected  him  to  considerable  opposition,  but  his 
equable  temper,  his  cheerful  and  benevolent  disposition,  and  the 
marked  purity  and  dignity  of  his  character,  disarmed  the  enmity  of 
those  who  opposed  him,  and  caused  the  people  to  esteem  him  highly. 
In  1725,  he  married  Mrs.  Charity  Nicoll,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Rich- 
ard Floyd,  and  widow  of  Benjamin  Nicoll,  Esq.,  of  Long  Island,  by 
whom  she  had  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
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It  was  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Johnson  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
correspondence,  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  day, 
both  in  England  and  this  coantry.     Among  the  most  intimate  of  his 
friends,  at  Uiis  period  of  his  life,  was  Governor  Burnett  of  New  York, 
a  son  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  that  name,  and  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  genius,  but  eccentric  both  in  his  views  and  his  mode  of 
reasoning.    The  Gk)vemor  having  embraced  the  opinions  of  Clarke, 
Whiston,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  Bishop 
Hoadley,  Jackson  and  Sykes,  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
sought  to  win  his  friend  Johnson  to  his  views.     Mr.  Johnson's  mental 
habits  were  such,  that  he  would  neither  receive  or  reject  any  theory 
or  doctrine,  until  he  had  carefully  and  patiently  examined  it  on  all 
sides ;  and  he  accordingly  bent  all  his  fine  powers  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  questions  discussed  by  the  authors  already  named ;  the 
result  was  to  confirm  him  in  his  previous  views,  though  with  a  large 
charity  for  those  who  diflPered  from  him  in  opinion.     In  1729,  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  investigation.  Bishop  Berkeley,  then  dean 
of  Derry,  Ireland,  came  to  this  country,  and  resided  for  two  and  a  half 
years  near  Newport,  R.  I.    During  his  residence  here,  Mr.  Johnson 
often  visited  him  and  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  him,  and 
often  in  his  after  life  referred  to  these  interviews,  as  having  been  of 
great  advantage  to  him,  in  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  by  free  in- 
tercourse with  so  eminent  a  scholar,  and  philosopher.     When  the 
Dean  was  about  leaving  America,  Mr.  Johnson  paid  him  a  final  visit, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  took  occasion  to  commend  to  his 
notice  Yale  College  as  a  deserving  institution,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  he  might  send  the  college  some  books.    The  commendation  was 
remembered^;  two  years  after,  the  Dean  and  some  of  his  friends  sent 
to  the  college  a  present  of  nearly  a  thousand  volumes  of  choice  books, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  of  them  folios.    The  value  of  this  gift  was  not 
less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.    About  the  same  time  he 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Johnson,  a  deed  conveying  to  the  trustees,  his  farm 
of  ninety-six  acres  on  Rhode  Island,  the  annual  income  of  which  was 
to  be  divided  between  three  bachelors  of  arts,  who,  upon  examina- 
tion by  the  rector  of  the  college,  and  a  minister  of  the  church  Oi 
England,  should  appear  to  be  the  best  classical  scholars ;  provided 
they  would  reside  at  the  college,  the  three  years  between  their  bache- 
lor's and  master's  degrees,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies ;  and 
the  forfeiture,  in  cases  of  non-residence,  were  to  be  given  in  premi- 
ums of  books,  to  those  that  performed  the  best  exercises.    For  many 
years  after  the  return  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  to  England,  Mr.  Johnson^s 

life  passed  smoothly,  in  the  performance  of  his  parochial  duties,  and 
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the  prosecution  of  his  studies  ;  occasionally,  the  calm  and  even  tenor 
of  his  life,  was  slightly  ruffled  by  pamphlet  controversies,  with  those 
who  attacked  the  creed  or  practice  of  the  Anglican  church— contro- 
versies in  which  he  rarely  or  never  acted  the  part  of  the  aggressor, 
but  usually  of  the  respondent.     Of  this  character  was  his  controversy 
with  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Foxcroft,  Mr.  Graham,  his  ^  Letter  from 
ArUtocles  to  Anthades^^  and  his  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  reply. 
to  that  letter.    In  controversy,  as  every  where  else,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  Mr.  Johnson  exhibited  the  character  of  the  Christiaa 
gentleman,  never  suffering  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  the  use  of  the 
bitter  and  acrimonious  language,  which  have  made  the  odium  theo- 
logicum^  proverbial,  as  the  most  venomous  of  all  hatreds.    In  1746, 
Mr.  Johnson  published  ^A  System  of  Morality^  containing  the  first 
principles  of  moral  philosophy  or  ethics,  in  a  chain  of  necessary  con- 
sequences from  certain  facts."    This  work  had  a  high  reputation  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  and  met  with  an  extensive  sale.    In  1 743, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  was  unanimously  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Oxford.    The  degree  was  conferred,  it  is 
said,  at  the  special  instance  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  then  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Hodges,  then  Vice-Ghancellor  of  the  University  and 
Provost  of  Oriel /College,  Dr.  Astry,  and  others. 

The  honor  thus  conferred  on  him,  had  only  the  effect  to  make  him 
more  zealous  in  his  studies,  especially  in  Hebrew  and  {he  other  ori- 
ental languages,  in  which  he  was  more  profident  than  most  of  the 
scholars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  two  sons ;  William  Samuel,  and  William,  both 
whom  he  fitted  for  college  himself,  and  entered  them  at  Yale  when 
they  were  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  elder  became  eminent 
as  a  lawyer,  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  1766,  and  was,  for  several  years,  the  agent  of  the  Colony 
in  England ;  the  yotmger  studied  divinity,  and  was  subsequently  a 
tutor  in  Eing*s  College,  under  his  father. 

Dr.  Johnson  prepared  a  compendium  of  log^'c  and  metaphysics,  and 
another  of  ethics,  for  the  use  of  his  sons,  and  these  were  published 
together  in  1752,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  then  just  established  at  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Franklin  were  constant  correspondents  for  many 
years,  and  the  views  of  the  latter  on  electricity  were  laid  before  Dr. 
Johnson,  before  their  publication.  The  plan  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity in  which  Dr.  Franklin  was  deeply  interested,  was  also  modified 
at  his  suggestion,  and  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  it,  which, 
however,  he  declined. 
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In  1753,  the  principal  gentlemen  of  New  York,  with  Lieutenant- 
Governor  DeUmoey  at  their  head,  undertook  to  found  a  college  in 
New  York  City.  In  all  their  plans,  Dr.  Johnson  was  consulted,  and 
when  the  charter  was  obtained,  and  they  were  ready  to  organize  the 
college,  he  was  elected  president  He  at  first  declined,  but  finding 
that,  unless  he  accepted,  they  would  relinquish  the  enterprise,  he  very 
reluctantly  consented,  and  in  1754  took  leave  of  his  congregation  at 
Stratford,  with  deep  regret  on  both  sides.  A  singular  condition  was 
attached  to  his  acceptance,  which  shows  how  great  an  amount  of 
terror  the  ravages  of  small-poz  had  produced  in  the  minds  of  all 
classes,  at  that  time ;  '*  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  retire  to  some  place 
of  safety  in  the  country,  whenever  the  small-pox  should  render  it 
dangerous  for  him  to  reside  in  the  city.***  To  those  who  have  only 
known  itB  dangers,  when  modified  by  vaccination,  this  extraordinary 
dread  seems  almost  incredible. 

On  the  l7th  July,  1754,  the  first  class,  consisting  of  ten  students, 
assembled  in  the  vestry -room  of  Trinity  Church,  and  the  regular 
course  of  study  was  commenced,  the  doctor  himself  hearing  the  reci- 
tations. In  addition  to  the  labor  of  instruction,  he  also  drew  up  the 
form  of  prayers  for  the  college,  composed  a  suitable  collect,  compiled 
a  body  of  laws  for  their  use,  devised  a  seal  for  the  corporation,  as- 
sisted in  the  planning  of  the  college  edifice,  and  wrote  to  his  friends 
in  England,  Bishop  Sherlock,  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  the  Society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  for  assistance.  On  the  admission  of 
the  second  class,  his  younger  son,  William  Johnson,  was  appointed 
tutor,  which  office  he  filled,  to  universal  acceptance,  for  more  than  a 
year,  when  he  sailed  for  England,  in  November,  1755,  with  a  view  to 
take  orders,  and  settle,  as  the  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  propa- 
gatioii  of  the  gospel,  at  Westchester.  He  received  holy  orders,  in 
March,  and  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  him  by  both  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  in  May,  1756  ;  but,  soon  after  his  return  from 
Cambridge,  he  was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  of  which  he  died,  June 
20th,  1756.  A  Mr.  Cutting,  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Johnson  as  tutor ;  the  college  edifice  was  making  good 
progress,  but,  soon  after  the  president  received  the  painful  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  son,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  New  York,  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  small-pox  there,  and  could  not  return  under  a  year. 


*  The  mnall-pox  weini  to  bare  been,  through  life,  **  the  skeleton  on  the  hnurth  "  to  the  food 
doctor;  and  thie  \b  hardly  matter  of  aarprite;  for,  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry, 
his  friend.  Dr.  Catler,  hardly  escaped  with  his  life  from  it  In  England ;  his  friend,  Mr  Brown, 
died  with  it  there,  as  did  also,  subsequent  to  his  removal  to  New  York,  his  youngvr  son ; 
he  himself  more  than  once  left  his  post  in  New  York,  in  consequence  of  its  prevalence ;  and. 
in  1783^  his  second  wife  fell  a  Tictim  to  it 
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He  left  about  thirty  students  in  the  three  classes,  and,  as  Mr.  Cutdog 
was  unable  to  teach  them  all,  Mr.  Tread  well,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  was  appointed  second  tutor.     During  the  year  1757,  the 
college  received  from  England  a  library,  consisting  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  volumes,  the  bequest  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bristowe,  through  the  So- 
ciety for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.     Dr.  Johnson  returned  to 
New  York,  in  March,  1758,  and  in  June  following  was  called  to  bury 
his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  very  happily  for  thirty -two  years. 
On  the  21st  June,  1758,  he  held  his  first  commencement,  at  which  the 
students  received  their  first  degree,  and  several  other  persons  the  second. 
During  the  succeeding  year,  the  college  curriculum  was  more  thor- 
oughly systematized,  the  president  giving  instructions  in  Greek,  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  ethics,  while  the  tutors,  or  professors  as  they  were 
now  called,  divided  between  them  the  other  studies.     In  1759,  soon 
after  the  second  commencement,  he  was  again  obliged  to  leave  the 
city  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox,  and  spent  the 
winter  at  Stratford,  though  not  without  much  anxiety  of  mind  rela- 
tive to  the  college,  as  the  mathematical  professor  was  very  ill  with 
consumption,   and  died   the   ensuing  spring.     In   April,  Benjamin 
Nicoll,  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  step-sons,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  New 
York,  and  one  of  the  governors  or  trustees  of  the  college,  died  very 
suddenly.    The  loss  was  a  very  severe  one  to  the  college,  and  to  the 
community,  but  Dr.  Johnson  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  de- 
sired to  resign  his  office  and  return  to  Stratford,  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  with  his  only  surviving  son ;  and  accordingly  he 
wrote  to  England,  desiring  that  two  gentlemen  might  be  sent  out,  one 
to  act  as  mathematical  professor,  and  the  other  to  take  his  plaoe. 
The  college  edifice  was  at  this  time  completed,  and  he  removed  into 
it,  and  here  held,  in  May,  1760,  his  third  commencement,  and^  i^  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Cutting,  performed  the  whole  duty  of  teaching  the 
four  classes  that  year.    In  1761,  soon  after  the  fourth  commence- 
ment, he  published  an  essay,  entitled  ^A  DemoMtration  of  the  Hea- 
8(mdblenes8,  Usefulness,  and  great  Duty  of  Prayer ^^  and,  not  long 
after,  a  sermon  ^On  the  Beauty  of  Holiness  in  the  Worship  cf  the 
Church  of  England,^    In  June  of  the  same  year,  he  married  a  second 
wife,  Mrs.  Beach,  the  widow  of  an  old  friend  and  former  parishioner. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  next  term,  a  mathematical  professor, 
Mr.  Robert  Harper,  was  appointed,  and  the  cares  of  the  president 
somewhat  diminished.     The  college  had  been  partially  endowed  by 
moneys  raised  by  subscription,  and  by  a  lottery,  at  the  time  of  its 
charter,  and  had  subsequently  received  a  donation  of  £500  from  the 
Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  a  Mr.  Murray  had  be- 
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queathed  to  it  an  estate  of  about  £10,000  currency ;  but,  after  erect- 
ing the  necessary  buildings,  and  incurring  other  expenses,  its  funds 
were  reduced  so  low,  that  the  interest  was  not  sufficient,  with  the  other 
income  of  the  college,  for  the  support  of  the  officers,  and  it  was  there* 
fore  necessary  that  it  should  be  further  endowed.    The  president  was 
desirous  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  procure  some  assistance 
from  England,  and  a  suitable  opportunity  offering,  in  the  visit  of 
James  Jay,  M.  D.,  to  England,  the  governors  were  persuaded  by  the 
president  to  accept  Dr.  Jay's  offer,  to  endeavor  to  raise  funds  for  them. 
The  president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  had  sailed  for  Eng- 
land a  few  weeks  before,  as  was  subsequently  ascertained,  on  a  like 
errand  in  behalf  of  his  own  college,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  friends 
of  both,  the  collection  for  the  two  colleges  was  made  a  joint  one. 
The  king,  however,  gave  £400  to  the  college  at  New  York,  which 
thenceforward  received  the  name  of  King's  College.     The  half  of 
the  avails  of  the  collection,  received  by  King's  College,  amounted  to 
about  £6,000,  above  the  expenses.     In  the  autumn  of  1762,  Rev. 
Myles  Cooper,  a  graduate  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  came  to  New 
York,  recommended  by  Archbishop  Seeker  as  a  suitable  person  for  a 
professor  in  the  college,  and  to  succeed  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  should 
resign.    He  was  immediately  appointed  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  soon  won  the  regard  of  all  the  friends  of  the  college.     Dr. 
Johnson  had  not  intended  to  resign  until  after  the  commencement,  in 
May,  1763,  but  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  of  small-pox,  in 
February,  of  that  year,  determined  him  to  relinquish  his  situation  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  he  accordingly  threw  in  his  resignation  about 
the  first  of  March,  and  retired  to  Stratford.     Mr.  Cooper  was  chosen 
president  before  the  commencement  in  May,  and  Dr.  Clossy,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  appointed  professor  of  natural  philos- 
ophy. 

In  1764,  Dr.  Johnson  again  became  rector  of  the  church  at  Strat- 
ford, and  continued  in  that  office  until  his  death.  But  though  it 
would  have  seemed  that,  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy,  after  a  life  of 
so  great  intellectual  activity,  he  would  have  sought  the  repose  and 
quiet  he  had  so  fiurly  earned,  yet  we  find  the  instinct  of  the  teacher 
was  so  strong,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  new  labors  in  behalf  of  his 
grand-chDdren,  preparing  first  an  English  grammar  for  their  use,  then 
revising  his  catechism,  his  works  on  logic  and  ethics,  and  finally  prepar- 
ing a  Hebrew  and  English  grammar,  published  in  London,  in  1767, 
and  subsequently  revised  and  enlarged  in  1771.  At  the  same  time,  he 
reviewed,  with  great  care,  his  theological  and  philosophical  opinions, 
and  the  ground  on  which  they  were  based ;  spent  some  hours  each 
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day  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  and,  though  la];>oriDg 
under  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  hand,  kept  up,  with  great  punctuality, 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  eminent  men,  both  in  England  and 
America.  After  his  death,  portions  of  his  correspondence  with 
Bishops  Berkeley,  Sherlock,  and  Lowth,  and  Archbishop  Seeker,  were 
published,  and  fully  justified  the  high  reputation  in  which  he  had 
been  held  while  in  life.  His  death,  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1772,  was  very  peaceful,  and,  though  sudden,  entirely  unat- 
tended with  pain.  He  expired  while  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  convers- 
ing on  his  approaching  departure,  with  his  family. 

The  following  inscription,  composed  by  his  friend  and  successor  in 
the  presidency  of  King's  College,  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  was  placed  upon 
his  monument,  in  Christ  Church,  Stratford : — 

M.  S. 
SiMUKLis  Johnson,  D.  D., 
CoQegii  Regalis,  Ncvi  Eborad 
Pnuidis  primt, 
et  hujus  Ecclesis  nupe  Rectoris 
Natus  die  14to  Octob.  1096 
Obiit  6to  Jan.  1772. 
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If  decent  dignity,  and  modest  mien, 

The  cheerful  heart,  and  coantenance  serene ; 

If  pare  rdigiont  and  unsullied  tmlA, 

His  age*8  solace,  and  his  search  in  youth ; 

If  piety,  in  all  the  paths  he  trod, 

Still  rising  vigorous  to  his  Lord  and  CM; 

If  charity^  through  all  the  race  he  ran 

Still  wishing  well,  and  doing  good  to  man  ; 

If  ktaming,  free  from  pedantry  and  pride,^ 

U  faith  and  oirfiie,  walking  side  by  side  ; 

If  well  to  mark  his  being's  aim  and  end,— 

To  shine  through  life,  a  htubandtfathert  friend ; 

If  these  ambitions  in  thy  soul  can  raise, 

Excite  thy  reverence,  or  demand  thy  praise ; 

Reader — ere  yet  thou  quit  this  earthly  scene, 

Revere  his  name,  and  be  what  Ae  has  been." 

Mtlbs  Coopkb. 
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ITraiMbied  from  Raumer'a  ^HUtory  tfPtdagogy^"  for  the  Amertean  Joornal  of  Education.] 


L      THB   LATIM   LANOUAOK  SINCE  THK    CHRIITIAII    ERA. — ■PEAKING    AND    WRITING 

LATIN   IN  GERMAN  ICHOOLe. 

On  comparing  several  school-programmes,  in  order  to  determine 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  studies  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  I  find  at  Stendhal  there  are  forty-five  hours  to  Latin,  twenty-three 
to  Greek ;  at  Erfurt,  forty-two  hours  to  Latin,  twenty-one  to  Greek ;  at 
Eoesfeld,  sixty-eight  hours  to  Latin,  twenty-eight  to  Greek ;  and  in  other 
gymnasiums  in  like  manner.  Why  is  the  Greek  so  far  behind  the  Latin 
in  this  respect  ?  Are  the  Latin  classics  in  so  great  a  proportion  superior 
to  the  Greek — Cicero  to  Demosthenes  and  Plato,  Virgil  to  Homer, 
Livy  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides?  This  is  nowhere  pretended. 
Or  is  Greek  so  much  easier  than  Latin,  and  therefore  to  be  learned 
with  less  efibrt  and  less  time  ?  No  intelligent  person  will  maintain 
this ;  the  opposite  is  rather  the  case.  How  many  more  difficulties 
await  the  beginner,  from  the  very  beginning,  from  the  more  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  Greek  forms  and  inflection,  as  compared  with  the 
simpler  Latin  I  And  do  not  the  difierent  dialects  perplex  the  learner, 
very  much  as  a  Frenchman  would  be  perplexed  who  should  undertake 
to  acquire  at  the  same  time  the  High  and  Low  German  and  the 
other  German  dialects  ?  And,  if  Greek  is  more  difficult  than  Latin, 
if  the  Greek  literature — setting  aside  the  New  Testament — is  superior 
to  the  Latin,  we  ask  again.  Why  is  the  instruction  in  Greek  so  much 
less  than  that  in  Latin  in  our  schools,  when  evidently,  on  the  forego- 
ing grounds,  more  efibrt  and  time  are  requisite  to  the  mastery  of  it  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  this :  that  in  the  study  of  Latin  a 
very  different,  higher,  and  more  difficult  object  is  contemplated ; 
namely,  the  mastefy  of  the  Latin  as  of  a  second  mother- tongue,  and 
the  power  of  writing  and  speaking  it  with  ease. 

But  why  is  not  the  same  command  of  Greek  now  sought ;  the 
command  which  Cicero  and  the  Romans  thought  requisite  to  educa- 
tion ?  History  answers  this  question.  Let  us  briefly  state  the 
answer. 

The  reason  why,  at  Eoesfeld,  sixty-one  hours  of  Latin  instruction 
are  given,  is  ultimately  based  upon  the  former  universal  dominion  of 
Borne,  whose  influence  reaches  down  even  to  our  own  times. 
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A  Roman  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Laurentius  Valla,  writes  : — ^**  We 
have  lost  Rome,  we  have  lost  our  empire ;  not  bj  our  own  fault,  but 
by  the  fault  of  time.  Yet  in  the  strength  of  that  magnificent  empire 
we  yet  rule  over  great  part  of  the  earth.  Ours  is  Italy ;  ours  are 
Spain,  Germany,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Illyricum,  and  manj  other 
peoples.  For,  wherever  the  Roman  language  prevails,  there  is  the 
Roman  empire." 

The  dominion  of  the  Roman  tongue,  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  empire,  has  extended  itself  in  two  ways ;  as  the  language  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  as  that  of  the  Roman-German  em- 
pire. Later,  German  was  the  official  language  in  Germany,  and 
French  the  diplomatic  language.  Since  the  Reformation,  Latin 
has  been  the  biblical,  religious,  and  legal  language  only  for  the 
Catholic  nations  ;  it  has  also  been  that  of  literature. 

Latin  is  a  speech  of  traditions  more  than  a  thousand  years  old  ;  to 
disuse  Latin  would  seem  to  be  a  radical  abandonment  of  traditions. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  Romish  church  holds  so  fast  to  Latin.  By 
using  one  and  the  same  language  it  proposes  to  maintain  its  unity  in 
all  time  and  in  all  countries.  To  worship  God  in  a  variety  of  tongues 
it  regards  as  Babelish,  and  as  tending  to  schism ;  and  accordingly 
it  adheres  to  the  vulgate  as  the  received  text 

Luther^s  translation  of  the  Bible  made  the  greatest  breach  in  this 
traditional  church  Latinism  ;  and  the  most  active  opposition  to  Romish 
tendencies  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  Bible  societies,  whose 
object  is  to  translate  the  Bible  into  all  languages. 

At  the  revival  of  classical  studies  Latin  remained  the  speech  of  the 
literary  world.  I  say  remained ;  for  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
it  was  then  that  it  first  became  a  literary  language.  From  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  a  current  of  traditionary  Latin  learning,  never  en- 
tirely interrupted,  flowed  even  into  the  sixteenth  century.  Latin  was 
the  medium  for  philosophers,  jurists,  physicians,  mathematicians,  &c 
Whoever  undertook  to  study  the  sciences  passed  into  a  strange  world, 
not  only  of  fjcts,  but  of  speech.  The  necessary  books  were  Latin, 
the  teachers  taught  in  Latin,  the  technology  of  every  art  was  Latin. 
Here  his  mother-tongue  quite  failed  the  aspirant  after  a  higher  cul^ 
ture  ;  he  found  himself  obliged  to  work  into  this  literary  conventional 
Latin,  and  to  live  in  it,  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  in  his  childhood 
into  his  native  language.  The  operation  was  a  sort  of  new  birth, 
often  symbolized  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  Latin  or  Greek  name. 
Scientific  writers  could  not  overstep  the  charmed  circle ;  indeed  it 
would  be  impracticable,  without  the  construction  of  a  new  term- 
inology in  German.  Only  individuals  of  the  highest  authority, 
like  Luther  and  Eeppler,  dared  lead  the  way  in  making  any  such 
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use  of  German,  or  could   bring  the   literary  men   to  read  their 
books.* 

Ihiring  the  long  period  between  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and 
OUT  own  times  the  European  Latin  underwent  many  changes. 
During  the  first  thousand  years  it  had  the  character  of  a  language 
still  alive,  though  dying  and  degenerating.  It  was  arbitrarily  or  un- 
consciously varied  to  meet  the  wants  or  the  spirit  of  every  period. 
The  ancient  classics  were  altogether  neglected ;  and,  being  restrained 
by  no  accepted  models,  most  Latinists  of  the  period  wrote  what  was 
in  fact  any  thing  rather  than  Latin. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  upon  this  langnagef  having  acquired 
its  strength  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  Latin,  it  was  obliged  to  sub- 
stitute Christian  significations  for  the  heathen  ones  of  existing  words ; 
to  give  them  a  new  nature,  to  breathe  into  them  a  new  soul.  Of  the 
divine  power  exercised  in  this  process  a  wonderful  example  is  furnished 
by  the  mighty,  deep-feeling,  and  mysterious  Latin  church-hymns ;  which 
truly  sounded  ^  with  organ-tone  and  bell-like  sound.**  Affairs  of  state 
were  transacted  in  official  Latin,  and  the  scholastic  philosophy  pros- 
ecuted in  literary  Latin. 

As  classical  studies  revived  Cicero  became  the  ideal  of  all  the 
Latinists ;  his  style  was  the  model,  by  reference  to  which  they  judged 
all  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  the  scholastic  ones. 
They  could  scarcely  find  words  to  describe  the  depth  of  the  barbarism 
of  these  last.  Many  of  them  fell  themselves  into  an  erroneous  habit ; 
outwardly  quite  brilliant,  but  in  truth  a  mere  lifeless  and  mannered 
imitation  and  aping  of  the  ancient  classic  style.  A  few  intellectual 
men  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  had  a  real  feeling  for  the  beauties 
of  the  old  classics,  passed  impartial  judgments  upon  this  new  phase 
of  degeneracy,  and  the  general  philological  researches  and  efforts  of 
the  age.  Such  were  Picus  of  Mirandola,  Politian,  and  Erasmus. 
Picus  defended  the  profound  old  schoolmen  against  the  unmeasured 
attacks  of  his  friend  Hermolaus  Barbaras.  The  schoolmen,  he  said, 
had  wisdom  without  eloquence;  these  later  men  have  eloquence 
without  wisdom  :  they  are  heartless — all  tongue.  Politian  wrote  to  a 
Ciceronian  : — **  On  the  subject  of  style  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with 
you  ;  since,  as  I  hear,  you  approve  no  style  except  such  as  bears  the] 
impress  of  Cicero.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  the  countenance  of  an  ox 
or  a  lion  to  that  of  an  ape,  notwithstanding  the  latter  is  more  like  a 
man^s.     Those  who  write  only  imitations  are  parrots  and  magpies; 

*  I  have  exemplified  Reppler's  traoslaiioiiB  of  Lailn  technics  into  Oermao,  for  the  nke  of 
beinf  understood  by  the  German  literati.—"  Pedagogy/*  Vol.  I.,  p.  969. 

t  Bee  Rudolf  von  Raumer,  '*  I^/iuenee  of  Ckriationity  upon  th€  AncUnt  High  Qtrman/* 
{Die  Einwirkung  dei  ChrUtenthwnt  auf  die  AUhochdeuttche  Sprache,)  p.  163,  &c. 
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they  merely  say  over  words  which  they  do  not  understand.  What 
they  write  has  neither  force  nor  life ;  it  is  truthless,  without  substance 
or  efficiency."  Erasmus  severely  lashes  the  mimics  of  Cicero,  in  his 
*^  Ciceronianus.^*  These  people,  he  says,  who  always  have  Cicero  in 
their  mouths,  are  a  disgrace  to  his  name.  *'  It  is  wonderful,"  he  adds, 
**  with  what  assurance  this  sort  of  persons  revile  the  barbarism  of 
Thomas,  Scotus,  Durandus,  and  others.  Yet  these  last,  who  never 
claimed  that  they  were  eloquent,  nor  Ciceronians,  will  appear  on  care* 
ful  examination  to  be  much  more  entitled  to  the  name  than  the 
former,  who  would  pass  not  only  for  Ciceronians  but  for  Ciceros."* 

Such  was  the  relation  between  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Latin  which  came  into  extensive  use  in  the  time  of  the  revival 
of  classical  literature.  Since  the  philology  of  those  times,  and  the 
schools  of  learning  which  then  arose,  exerted  an  influence  which  is 
operative  even  in  our  own  times,  they  need  a  somewhat  closer  ob- 
servation. 

There  prevailed  an  unmeasured  and  senseless  deification  of  classi- 
cal authors,  studies,  and  Latin.  A  few  examples  will  show  the  extent 
of  this  worship.  A  certain  Barrius  wrote  in  Latin  a  book  upon  Italy, 
and  called  God  to  witness  the  curse  which  be  invoked  upon  any  one 
who  should  dare  to  translate  it  into  Italian.  '*  For,"  said  he,  ^  I  do 
not  choose  that  this  work  should  become  a  prey  to  the  stupid  judg- 
ment of  a  malicious,  filthy,  and  ignorant  rabble  in  Italy  alone,  and 
should  shortly  be  forgotten ;  but  that  it  should  come  into  the  hands 
of  learned  men  of  all  nations,  and  be  immortaL"  The  Roman  dom- 
ination, he  continued,  and  the  Roman  language,  will  extend  over  all 
the  earth  ;  but  books  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue  will  soon  perish. 
In  like  manner  did  the  dead  and  forgotten  countrymen  of  the  im- 
mortal Dante  treat  him. 

Camerarius  tells  of  a  young  man  who  assured  him  that  he  would 
willingly  permit  himself  to  be  beheaded,  could  he  on  that  condition 
leave  behind  him  one  epigram  equal  to  the  best  of  Martial^s. 

No  less  characteristic  are  the  following  expressions,  which  were 
used  by  Ae8ticampianus,f  in  151 1,  at  Leipzig,  in  a  farewell  lecture. 
'*  It  WAS  necessary,"  he  said,  ^  that  the  word  of  Latinity  should  first 
have  been  spoken  to  you  ;|  but,  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and  judge 
yourselves  unworthy  of  Roman  eloquence,  lo  1 1  turn  to  the  Gentiles. 
For  whom  of  the  great  poets  have  your  forefathers  not  persecuted, 
and  whom  of  those  have  you  not  scoffed  at  who  were  sent  by  Heav- 

*  For  Bacon's  opioioDB  of  the  Bchoolmen,  and  Uielr  relatlooa  to  the  afe  <^  th«  Reformaiion, 
■ee  '' Pedagogy,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  344. 

1  His  real  name  was  Rak.  He  was  born  In  1460,  at  Sommerfeld,  and  named  himsrif  after 
bis  birthplace. 

X  See  Acts,  xiii.,  46. 
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6D  to  teach  you  ?  May  you  therefore  live  rude  and  empty -miuded, 
savage  and  inglorious,  and  die  and  go  to  damnation,  unless  you  do 
penance.'' 

We  can  scarcely  believe  our  eyes  in  reading  this.  This  unbounded 
deification  of  so-called  classical  training  was  the  occasion  of  infinite 
efibrts  to  speak  and  write  classical  Latin ;  since  by  this  means  most 
especially  could  men  hope  to  become  classically  educated  and  to  be- 
come members  of  the  literary  class. 

This  then  was  the  idea  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  have  already  seen  with  what  iron  perseverance  Johannes  Sturm, 
among  others,  pursued  the  design  of  training  his  scholars  into  the 
mastery  of  speaking  and  writing  Latin,  and  familiarity  with  the 
Roman  eloquence ;  and  how,  for  the  sake  of  doing  this,  he  neglected 
almost  every  other  study,  and  discouraged  his  native  language  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  object  was,  however,  not  only  to  speak  and  write  with  ease,  but 
with  good  Latinity ;  that  is,  to  use  no  word  nor  phrase  which  could 
not  be  found  in  some  author  of  the  golden  or  at  furthest  of  the  silver 
age.  Analogy,  in  the  opinion  of  most  Latinists,  was  no  rule  for 
making  Latin.  ^  Nil  analogim  tribuimw  ti  auetoritas.  c^ait "  said 
Cellarius,  even  later. 

In  order  to  write  good  Latin,  these  men  were  restricted  entirely  to 
imitation.  ^'Whoever  maintains  that  the  orator  can  dispense  with 
imitation,"  said  Bishop  Julius  Pflng,  ^  must  be  out  of  his  wits ;  and 
whoever  shall  deprive  oratory  of  imitation  will  destroy  it  utterly." 
Of  the  way  in  which  the  children  were  taught  this  imitation,  Sturm's 
school  is  an  instance ;  his  method  was  to  teach  his  scholars  so  to  deck 
themselves  with  borrowed  feathers  that,  wherever  it  was  possible,  no 
hearer  or  reader  should  trace  the  literary  theft  Into  what  caricature 
this  imitation  grew  the  "  Ciceroniantu "  of  Erasmus  shows  very 
clearly. 

This  practice  of  imitating  the  ancients  has  even  continued  to  our 
own  day.  In  this  connection  the  prefiu^e  of  Emesti's  ^Initice  doctrinm 
iolidioria'*^  is  of  much  interest ;  where  he  gives  an  enumeration  of  thd 
methods  which  he  pursued,  in  preparing  the  very  various  parts  of  his 
book,  to  guard  himself  against  violations  of  pure  Latinity.  *'  It  was 
my  first  care,''  he  said,  ^  to  secure  purity  of  language.  For  this  pur- 
pose, before  I  began  writing,  I  sought  earnestly  and  industriously  not 
only  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  what  the  old  models  of  Latin- 
ity— Cicero,  Seneca,  Pliny,  <fec. — have  here  and  there  said  of  the  sub- 
ject of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  but  with  the  writings  of  those  de- 
voted expressly  to  mathematical  subjects — as  Frontinus,  Vitruvius,  ^kc 

"  For  philosophy,  Cicero  alone  was  suflicient.     I  am  in  hopes  that 
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this  industry  of  mine  has  presented  any  word  from  creeping  into  my 
book  which  was  unheard  in  ancient  Latium ;  except,  in  a  few  cases, 
when  no  ancient  word  could  be  found  fit  for  my  purpose,  or  when 
there  was  some  other  equally  good  reason. 

"  After  my  care  for  purity  in  speech,  my  next  effort — ^and  still  more 
important  one — ^was  to  g^ve  my  whole  style  such  a  form  and  such  a 
clothing  as  completely  to  resemble  that  which  the  ancients  would 
have  used  in  philosophizing.  After  determining  to  write  this  book, 
I  read  often  and  industriously  the  philosophical  and  rhetorical  writ- 
ings of  Cicero,  taking  the  utmost  pains  not  only  to  clearly  understand 
his  definitions  and  conclusions,  his  refutation  of  errors  and  his  sug- 
gestions and  solutions  of  doubts,  but  also  thoroughly  to  acquire  a 
power  of  imitating  his  acute  and  tasteful  method  of  expression.  How 
flEUr  I  have  succeeded  others  must  judge." 

Despite  of  his  care  to  write  Nihil  veieri  Latio  inauditum,  Emesti 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  using  some  unclassical  philo- 
sophical and  mathematical  expressions;  as,  for  instance,  the  word 
"  quotient"  "  This  word,*'  he  says,  **  is  well  suited  to  the  thing,  had 
its  use  only  been  known  to  the  ancients." 

Le  Clerc  advises,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  violation  of  Latinity, 
and  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  it,  in  the  first  place,  only  to  write 
on  such  subjects  as  are  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language; 
land  he  says  that  such  people  as  pay  m^re  attention  to  the  language 
^than  to  the  matter  of  their  books  usually  write  better  Latin. 

Suppose,  however,  the  advice  of  Le  Clerc  and  others  to  be  followed — 
that  the  best  imitation  of  the  old  classics  is  the  highest  literary  attain- 
ment— ^that  no  word  or  sentence  is  to  be  written  which  Cicero  or 
Livy  would  not  have  written  just  so — what  is  to  be  said  for  the 
originality  of  the  latter  writers  of  Latin  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writers  themselves,  very  much.  The  theory  of  imitation  of  Johan- 
nes Sturm  and  others,  as  we  have  seen,  taught  so  to  imitate  that  the 
reader  should  not  observe  it,  and  should  think  himself  reading  an 
original.  But  who,  even  moderately  acquainted  with  Cicero,  could 
fail  easily  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  pseudo-original  writing. 

Exceedingly  naive,  and  in  agreement  with  Sturm  and  the  "  Cieero- 
niantis^  of  Erasmus,  is  what  Julius  Pogianus  says  on  this  point. 
^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  should  always  be  imitated : "  Cicero  is 
by  far  the  best  of  the  ancient  classics ;  and  thus  he,  Pogianus,  readily 
disposes  of  the  rest  of  the  ancients.  There  are  also  hyper-Ciceroni- 
ans,  who,  in  the  most  lamentable  manner,  write  nothing  original,  but 
are  only  clumsy  and  unlucky  mimics.  From  such  he  separates  him- 
self; making  a  distinction  as  follows :  when  he  meets  with  a  good 
phrase  in  Cicero,  he  transfers  it  to  another  subject.    For  instance,  he 
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reads  RutilH  adoleseentiam  ad  opinionem  et  innoeenticB  et  juritprudef^ 
tice^  P.  Semvolm  commendavii  domus.  Nobody  can  find  fault  with 
him  for  changing  this  into  Hannibalis  adoUtcentiam  ad  opinionem 
et  eloguentim  et  philoeophice  Nobilii  coneuetudo  eommendavit.  There 
are  also  prominent  phrases :  such  as  Nequid  nimie,  Late  patei  invidia, 
and  the  like.  When  the  imitator,  instead  of  these,  writes  Tenendum 
est  omnium  rerum  modue^  and  Nihil  non  occupat  invidioy  who  shall 
assert  that  the  phrase  is  not  his  ? 

In  this  manner  the  thoughts  of  others  pass  as  those  of  the  writer. 
He  even  sometimes  dares  to  vie  with  Cicero  in  antithetical  points.  In- 
stead of  Cicero^s  In  Icetitia  doleo,  he  sajs  In  dohre  Imtor ;  and,  in- 
stead of  Tardiue  faceres^  hoc  eet^  ut  ego  interpretor,  diligentiuSy  he 
says  CeleriuSj  id  est  negligentiue.  And,  in  conclusion,  he  recommends 
to  learn  many  portions  of  Cicero  by  heart,  in  order  to  have  a  good 
stock  of  materials  on  hand  for  altering  and  varying.  Is  it  not  almost 
incomprehensible,  to  any  man  of  common  sense,  how  any  one 
could  frankly  and  seriously  propose  such  apish  exercises  as  an  ideal 
of  training  in  classical  literature  ? 

In  spite  of  all  this  dishonest  struggle  to  do  as  the  Romans  did, 
there  were  already  great  complaints  of  the  degeneracy  of  Laticity. 
"Scarcely  one  in  a  hundred,*'  says  Ferrarius,  "writes  purely  and 
without  errors ;  and  scarce  one  in  a  thousand  has  any  critical  judg- 
ment upon  Latinity."  And  Vavassor  says:  "Very  seldom  is. there 
one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  write  and  speak  good  Latin ;  and  almost 
nobody  who  can  do  either  both  or  one  of  them.**  In  like  manner 
complain  Casclius,  Schelbaraer,  and  others ;  and  indeed,  from  the  six- 
teenth century  down  to  our  own  times,  there  has  been  a  constant  lam- 
entation over  the  neglect  and  degeneracy  of  Latinity.*  Even  Sturm, 
who  made  every  exertion  to  train  his  scholars  to  virtuosoship  in  the 
Roman  eloquence,  complains  that  nearly  aU  shrank  back  from  the 
necessary  drill,  and  only  a  few  accomplished  any  thing.  He  mourns 
over  the  barbarity  of  the  age ;  and  says  men  use  barbarian  words 
instead  of  those  strictly  Latin,  and  that  all  elegance  is  utterly  extinct. 
Caspar  Scioppius  even  wrote  a  book  upon  the  barbarisms  and  sole- 
cisms of  Joseph  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  and  Lipsius.  Scaliger,  in  par- 
ticular, in  his  celebrated  work  "2>f  emendatione  temporum^  was  guilty 
of  so  many  &ults  that  Moras  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  preface  of 
the  second  edition  of  the  work  with  apologies  for  the  concealment  of 
them.  Vavassor  wonders  not  so  much  that  the  passionate  Salmasius 
should  have  committed  so  many  solecisms  as  that  Milton,  in  reproach- 
ing Salmasius  with  them,  should  himself  have  permitted  to  be  printed 

*  Many  of  these  complslnts  of  modern  date  are  given  by  Director  Schmidt,  in  his  "  Pro- 
gramme of  the  GymfMWtMn  ol  WUtenbergf"  1844,  p.  6;  and  in  tboM  of  Petrenoz,  Meiriof, 
Laufl;  &c 
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such  an  error  as  Salmaniu  vapulandum  se  prcehuit.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  pains  which  Emesti  took  to  write  faultless  Latin,  Fr.  Ang. 
Wolf  calls  attention  to  them. 

Such  was  the  ideal  of  the  imitators ;  so  great  their  efforts  to  reach 
it,  and  so  unsatisfactory  their  success. 

We  must,  however,  allow  that  these  efforts  had  some  result  so  long 
as  Latin  was  the  current  language  of  learning.  But  it  is  historically 
true  that  the  ancient  languages,  after  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
particularly  after  Luther^s  unsurpassed  translation  of  the  Bible,  were 
gradually  driven  back  by  the  German. 

Latin  books  grew  fewer,  and  German  books  grew  more  frequent; 
and  German  academical  lectures  took  the  place  of  the  Latin  ones. 
At  last,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  German  lit- 
erature attained  so  much  of  classical  character,  the  notion  that  virtu- 
osoship  in  writing  Latin  was  necessary  to  a  good  education  quite  dis- 
appeared. That  accomplishment  was  not  possessed  by  those  whom, 
at  that  time,  Germany  honored  as  its  greatest  minds.  At  present, 
even  philologists  and  educators  admit  that  no  reason  for  the  attain- 
ment of  skill  in  writing  or  speaking  fine  Latin  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  condition  of  church  or  state  affairs,  nor  from  that  of  litera- 
ture. Shall  our  scholars  therefore  continue  in  their  old  and  almost 
helpless  efforts  to  imitate  classic  writers  of  the  golden  age,  merely  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  a  Latin  composition  at  a  graduating  ex- 
amination, or  at  Latin  examinations  or  disputations  ?  and,  when  these 
are  discontinued,  which  may  happen  at  any  moment,  shall  every  rea- 
son for  exertion  disappear  ? 

Every  external  reason,  I  hear  it  said  in  reply,  but  not  the  inner 
and  intellectual  reason ;  the  speaking  and  writing  of  Latin,  as  a 
means  for  the  formal  purposes  of  the  schools,  ought  never  to  be  dis- 
continued. To  this  a  philologist  and  educator  (Prof.  Wurm,  of  Hoi^) 
answers  as  follows :  **This  formal  tmining  seems  to  be  nothing  but  an 
expedient  to  conform  the  Latin  language,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age,  and  at  least  to  save  it  as  a  means,  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  principal  end,  of  instruction." 

I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  Herr  Professor  Wurm  did  not  intend 
to  allude  exclusively  to  those  who  maintain  that  each  and  every 
scholar  should  be  made  competent  to  write  fine  Latin.  For  it  is 
asked.  Shall  there  be  no  Latin  written  in  the  schools  ?  No  practical 
person  would  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Latin  should  be  written  just  as  much  as  it  is  necessary  to  write 
any  language,  in  order  to  master  it  thoroughly.  Writing  for  this 
purpose  is,  so  to  speak,  the  productive  exercise  of  grammar,  which 
should  go  parallel  with  the  receptive  exercises  of  reading  and  memo- 
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riang  from  the  classics.  '*  The  T^riting  of  Latin  "  says  Hector  Blame, 
^  maj  as  well  be  given  up,  except  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  that  is,  for 
fixing  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  for  directing  the  attention 
more  thoroughly  to  the  characteristics  of  foreign  idioms.  And  Mad- 
wig  says :  "  Writing  Latin  can  now  only  be  regarded  as  a  means  of 
improvement,  not  of  instruction ;  as  the  means  for  securing  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  which  shall  be  complete,  sure,  vivid,  and 
appreciative  of  the  characteristics  of  its  expressions ;  in  short,  a  re- 
ceptive knowledge  of  the  Latin  in  its  parts  and  its  whole,  and  of  its 
differences  from  our  own  language." 

"  We  wholly  agree  with  these  views,"  I  hear  some  learned  philolo- 
^ts  say.  '^Let  it  be  agreed  that  the  writing  of  Latin  in  our  gymna- 
sia is  merely  an  exemplification  of  grammar.  Now,  however,  gram- 
mar includes  all  tlie  language,  from  the  first  declension  up  to  the 
completest  syntax ;  it  rejects  as  well  the  least  barbarism  as  the  gross- 
est solecism.  How  and  where  will  you  set  the  limits  of  this  exem- 
plification?" We  reply.  Can  not  these  limits  be  fixed  where  a 
distinction  has  already  been  long  established — where  the  specific 
distinction  is  recognized  between  mere  Latin  school  grammar 
and  the  grammar  of  learned  philologists?  Has  not  the  distinc- 
tion been  long  recognized  between  grammatice  scribere  and  Latine 
ierihere;  the  former  being  the  business  of  scholars  and  the  latter  of 
the  trained  philologist  ?  That  thoroughness  of  training  and  complete 
living  amongst  the  ancient  classics,  which  alone  can  fit  for  the  Latine 
icribere^  neither  can  nor  should  any  more  be  cultivated  by  the 
wretched  scraping  together  and  memorizing  of  Latin  phrases ;  nor 
will  there  be  any  more  education  to  a  mere  show  of  facility  in  Latine 
eeribere. 

To  this  the  advocates  of  an  elaborate  Latin  style  reply,  "We  are 
not  in  favor  of  virtuosoship  in  writing  Latin ;  but  only  of  a  thorough 
understanding  by  the  learner  of  the  idioms  of  that  language,  and  of 
its  specific  differences  from  German.  Nothing  is  so  efficient  for  this 
purpose  as  the  practice  of  intelligent  translation  from  strictly  German 
composition  into  a  strictly  Latin  style ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  more 
intellectually  useful  practice  than  that  of  such  a  comparison  of  two 
languages." 

We  are  far  from  denying  that  such  a  practice  is  useful ;  but  we  can 
not  admit  the  expediency  of  subjecting  mere  school-pupils  to  an  exer- 
cise which  is  properly  only  the  business  of  philologists  by  profession. 
Such  professional  studies,  *in  language  as  well  as  in  other  departments, 
belong  only  to  the  universities.  The  complaint  has  been  often  and 
with  good  reason  made  by  educators,  that  the  instruction  in  our 
schools  is  often  adjusted  as  if  either  all  the  scholars  were  to  be  phil- 
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ologists  or  were  philologists  already.  ^*  But,"  it  maj  be  asked,  "  are 
scholars  then  not  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  so  useful  a  study  ?  "  Of 
course  they  are,  but  only  in  a  different  way ;  namely,  by  means  of  the 
corrected  and  most  thorough  kind  of  translation,  from  Latin  iuto  Ger- 
man. This  may  very  properly  be  a  study  for  the  higher  classes  of 
our  gymnasia ;  but  translation  from  German  into  Latin  belongs  only 
to  philologists,  and  thus  both  the  one  and  the  other  will  receive  their 
appropriate  benefit  from  a  continued  and  thorough  parallel  study  of 
the  languages,  authenticated  by  translating. 

That  it  is  easier  to  translate  into  the  mother-tongue  than  from  it 
into  a  foreign  one  all  will  agree,  with  the  exception  of  those  very 
few  to  whom  foreign  languages  become  a  second  nature.  The  reason 
can  not  here  be  fully  investigated ;  we  can  say  only  a  few  words 
about  it,  as  follows: — When  the  pupil  sets  himself  to  translate  a 
passage  from  Cicero,  for  instance,  he  seeks  first  the  meaning,  and 
then  the  correct  Grerman  expression.  The  meaning,  however,  comes 
to  him  of  course  in  German  words ;  and  the  better  his  understanding 
of  the  passage,  the  more  suitable  will  be  the  words.  The  seeking 
and  the  finding  of  the  right  meaning  and  the  right  expression  are 
naturally  one  and  the  same  mental  operation.  But,  in  translating 
from  German  into  Latin,  his  task  is  wholly  different.  He  already 
understands  the  German  expression ;  and  his  question  is.  How  would 
a  Roman — Cicero  above  all — have  said  this  in  Latin  ?  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  search  amongst  the  Latin  phrases  in  his  memory,  for  some 
one  which  may  serve  his  turn — ^always  under  the  rule  J^ihil  veteri 
Latio  inauditum  scribere.  This,  which  would  be  a  pleasant  occupa- 
tion to  a  philologist,  working  with  a  full  mind,  is  to  the  school-boy  a 
disagreeable  and  unprofitable  exertion.  It  is  also  the  more  unpleas- 
ant because  he  must  usually  commit  to  memory,  in  order  to  it,  much 
material  wholly  without  interest  to  him ;  and,  in  his  reading,  leads 
him  off  into  a  useless  phrase-hunt,  which  entirely  diverts  his  atten- 
tion from  the  real  meaning  of  the  author. 

I  may  now  repeat,  without  any  apprehension  of  misunderstanding, 
that  scholars  should  write  Latin  for  the  exemplification  of  their  school 
grammar  studies,  they  should  write  it  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  Friedrich  August  Wolf  advises  to  write  Greek.  ^  I 
have  always  found,"  he  says,  'Mn  my  own  experience,  that  those  make 
themselves  most  thoroughly  masters  of  any  language  who  write 
much  in  it — both  its  forms  and  its  syntactical  combinations ;  and  in 
that  respect  I  perceive  no  difference  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  languages.  For  mastering  either,  the  exemplification  of  its 
grammar,  by  his  own  exercises,  must  be  the  immediate  aim  of  the 
scholar;  and  in  the  third  and  second  forms  {Tertia  und  Secundu^) 
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suob  themes  may  be  composed  as  sball  require  some  finish  in  style ; 
but  for  the  most  part  such  as  are  composed  of  short  sentences,  and 
none  others." 

"With  this  design  school-books  ha^e  been  prepared  for  translating 
tbe  German  into  Greek;  to  exemplify  its  grammar,  and  thus  to 
faciliate  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  Greek  classics.  In  doing 
this  there  has  been  no  idea  of  carrying  the  scholars  so  far  as  to  en- 
able them  to  write  classical  Greek  as  good  as  Zenophon's,  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  fixing  a  level  of  attainment  in  writing  Latin  by  the 
persistent  imitation  of  some  normal  stylist.  At  least,  such  was 
Wolf's  idea.  "  The  writing  of  Greek,"  he  says,  "  is  not  learned  at 
the  present  day,  as  Gesner,  Emesti,  Dawes,  and  other  connoisseurs 
who  tried  it,  found  out.**  ^^  No  drill  in  German  style ! ''  he  says  in 
another  place. 

If  it  is  argued  that  no  study  of  Latin  can  be  thorough  which  does 
not  include  the  attainment  of  virtuosoship  in  speaking  and  writing, 
then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the.  same  is  requisite  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  any  other  language,  and  of  the  Greek  as  well.  But  this 
would  imply  that  only  those  can  thoroughly  understand  Homer, 
Sophocles,  and  Plato  who  are  connoisseurs  in  writing  Greek ;  and 
therefore  that  our  greatest  philologists,  even  Wolf  himself,  have  not 
understood  Homer. 

Many  eminent  men  of  learning,  and  able  philologists  among  them, 
have  declared  against  this  confessedly  fruitless  endeavor  to  qualify 
school-boys  to  write  and  speak  classical  Latin.  Let  us  hear  some  of 
their  opinions. 

Locke  says :  "  If  a  boy  is  set  to  learn  Latin  in  a  school,  he  writes 
Latin  exercises  and  makes  compositions  and  verses,  with  no  further 
object  than  to  be  able  to  understand  a  Latin  author ;  not  to  become 
himself  a  Latin  speaker  and  poet'' 

Tbe  well-known  Johanu  Matthias  Gesner  relates  that  Christian 
Thomasius  was  the  first  who  delivered  German  lectures  at  a  German 
university — ^all  those  of  previous  date  having  been  in  Latin ;  and  he 
adds  that  this  was  not  so  much  because  Latin  was  becoming  disused, 
as  from  the  exceedingly  bad  Latin  that  the  lecturers  used.  ^  Therefore 
it  happened,"  he  continues,  "  that  educated  men,  who  understood 
Latin,  declared  for  German,  and  in  favor  of  teaching  in  German, 
while  the  half-barbarians  on  the  other  hand  defended  the  Latin. 
Even  royal  commands  failed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  teaching 
in  German."  If  this  distinguished  philologist  had  to  allow  that 
speaking  Latin  could  no  longer  be  required  even  of  the  representa- 
tives of  German  learning,  and  even  that  requiring  instruction  to  be 
given  in  Latin  necessarily  caused  the  destruction  of  Latinity,  from 
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whom  tben  would  he  require  counoisseurs  in  speakiug  it  ?  From 
among  the  scholars  in  gymnasia  ? 

A  Prussian  ordinance  of  the  year  1811,  it  is  true,  i^uired  Latin 
orations  from  graduates*  ^  Latin  faking,  truly  I "  remarks  Fried- 
rich  August  Wolf,  the  most  competent  judge.  "  Not  three  learned 
men  in  each  of  our  renowned  universities  can  do  it;  c^n  not  even 
the  very  profeuor  eloqueniiig  ;  and  not  six  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
in  schools." 

As  ironically  YifM  disposes  of  the  requirement  to  write  Latin. 
**  To  write  in  a  language,"  he  says,  "^  does  not  belong  wiUiin  the 
sphere  of  the  study  of  it.  A  man  can  be  well  acquainted  with  an- 
tiquity and  not  be  able  to  write  well  in  its  language.  The  great 
scholars  in  Latin  usually  write  it  badly."  ^Few  will  attain  real 
facility  in  writing  Latin,*^  he  says  elsewhere ;  ^  since  the  very  great 
practice,  and  that  contrary  to  Nature,  who  has  indicated  one  language 
for  men  as  she  has  one  native  land,  is  requisite  for  this  purpose  :  and 
only  those  venture  to  make  a  great  outcry  for  this  object  who  are 
themselves  unable  to  attain  it'^* 

With  this  opinion  of  Wolf's  Jacob  Grimm  coincides,  although  on 
very  different  grounds.  ^^  Language,'*  he  says,  *^is  an  unconsciotts 
and  unperceived  mystery,  which  is  found  implanted  within  the  hearts 
of  the  young,  and  which  fits  our  organs  of  speech  for  the  native 
accent,  declensions,  inflections,  and  hard  or  soft  characteristiGS. 
From  this  inborn  sense  arises  the  ineradicable  longing  feeling  that 
comes  upon  a  man  when  he  hears  his  native  language  amongst  stran* 
gers.  Hence,  also,  the  unleamableneas  of  a  foreign  tongue — that  is, 
of  the  radical  and  thorough  acquisition  of  it  for  speaking  and  writing. 
According  to  Tzetses,  the  "  double  nature"  of  Cecrops  was  his  knowl- 
edge of  two  languages  (Greek  and  .E^ptian.)  It  is  really  true  that 
he  who  acquires  two  languages  has  two  bodies  and  two  souls.f 

Wolf  and  Grimm  have  thus  taken  a  position  upon  the  German  side 
of  the  question.  So  also  has  Herr  Rector  Hartung,  in  Schleusingen. 
^  The  usual  practice  of  writing  Latin,'*  he  remarks^  ^  is  in  fact  nothing 
but  a  mechanical  botching  up  together  of  parts  from  a  scanty  store  of 
words,  phrases,  and  forms,  with  the  help  of  lexicons  and  grammare.** 
Professor  Wurm  says  the  same.  **  Every  one,  who  has  half-way  ar- 
rived at  a  mastery  of  writing  and  speaking  Latin,  whether  is  he  not 
as  it  were  about  to  appear  as  a  ghost  of  himself;  to  really  give  up 
his  German  nature,  in  order  to  become  a  Latinist  ?  "    This  may  remind 

*  Wolf,  when  he  requires  ikciltty  in  writing  Latin,  In  bis  "  Muteum  qf  Aneiemi  Leom- 
ing,"  requires  it  by  no  means  of  any  and  erery  scholar,  bat  only  of  philolofisls  by  profes* 
sion. 

t  Bf  neiie's  ^^ErtiehvngMmd  Unterriehuaehre,"  II.,  237.  His  principles  of  Instraction  hi 
foreign  languages  are  based,  in  instruction  in  Latin  e^>eclaUy,  In  the  writing  of  IL 
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the  reader  of  Ennios,  who  boasted  that  he  had  three  souls,  because 
he  understood  Greek,  Oscan,  and  Latin.  And  do  boys  attain  the 
degree  of  objeetivitj  which  is  indispensable  for  learning  a  dead  lan- 
guage ?  They  leave  ^ff  studying,  in  fact,  just  as  they  begin  to  attain 
it  I  even  maintain  that  to  attempt  to  teach  a  boy  Latin  to  the 
extent  of  writing  it  presupposes  the  most  thorough  ignorance  of  the 
language  in  the  teachers. 

Most  of  what  Herr  Wurm  says  about  writing  Latin,  in  his  work 
above  quoted^  bears  the  impression  of  having  originated  in  a  desperate 
experience  as  a  teadier.  Latin  writing,  he  complains,  is  even  to  this 
day  the  basis  of  the  gymna^al  instruction;  every  thing  is  referred  to 
a  Latin  style — ^a  Latin  production  is  the  chief  condition  of  successful 
graduation.  Pupils  are  only  to  learn  Latin  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
read  it  and  understand  it,  and  they  will  find  the  Latin  grammar  a 
universal  grammar  for  all  languages  to  be  learned  afterward,  and  the 
Latin  a  preparation  for  all  the  Romanic^  languages.  '*  For  all  these 
objects,"  concludes  Prof.  Wurm,  ^  a  gymnasium  course,  restricted  to 
reading,  and  without  writing,*  would  be  sufficient.*' 

What  he  says  about  writing  Latin  has  a  double  force  as  applied  to 
Latin  speaking,  where  the  scholar,  improvising  thoughts  which  came 
to  him  in  German,  must  on  the  spot  unclothe  them  of  their  words 
and  reclothe  them  with  Latin  ones.f  If  he  can  not  perform  this 
operation  with  great  quickness,  he  falls  into  a  most  painfiil  stammer- 
ing of  Latin,  unless  he  should  instead,  as  is  usual,  entirely  forego 
thinking,  and  merely  bring  together  a  set  of  memorized  phrases, 
which  may  be  used  any  where,  and  mean  nothing. 

Goethe  has  some  valuable  remarks  upon  the  speaking  of  foreign 
languages.  '*  Shall  I  speak  French  ? "  he  says,  **  a  foreign  tongue, 
which  always  makes  the  speaker  seem  silly ;  in  which  one  may  take 
what  position  he  chooses,  and  can  only  express  himself  about  com- 
mon affairs — only  coarse  distinctions.  But  what  distinguishes  the 
blockhead  from  the  man  of  intellect,  except  that  the  latter  quickly, 
vividly,  and  accurately  comprehends  delicate  distinctions  and  whatever 
is  most  appropriate  for  the  present  moment,  and  expresses  them  with 
liveliness :  while  the  latter,  as  every  body  must  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
has  to  help  himself  under  all  circumstances  from  the  same  lot  of 
veteran  stereotyped  phrases.''^    Few  will  attain  to  facility  in  writing 

*  In  tk\n  ezclofllon  of  writing.  Prof  Worm  no  doobt  doM  not  comprehend  writing  for  the 
txempliflcation  of  the  acbool  grammar. 

t  We  need  scarcely  atate  here  that  thia  Latin  apeaking  doea  not  include  the  oral  tranalation 
of  abort  aentencea,  oanal  in  the  lower  claaaea.  in  exemplifying  aehool  grammar. 

I  In  connection  with  thia  remark  of  Goethe's  we  may  aay  that  the  q>read  of  the  Freneh 
language  In  Bnrope  abotild  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  actual  preference 
Ibr  ft  llM  Fireneli  language  ofltos  an  eapeelal  ahundanoe  of  **  TeCeran  atereotyped  phraaea  " 
§n  an  Unla  of  oeeariooa ;  and  tbua  aqoalisea  **  imallactaal  men  and  bk)ckhead8.''   It  ia  on 
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Latin,  says  Wolf.  Another  distinguished  philologist  inqnires,  How 
many  of  our  living  men  of  learning  can  write  original  Latin  with  in- 
dependence and  freedom  ?  and  he  answers,  There  are  perhaps  three. 
Wolf  was  speaking  of  philologists ;  what  i||puld  he  have  said  of 
scholars  ?  To  train  them  to  a  real  facility  in  writing  Latin  is  out  of 
the  question ;  they  can  at  most  he  forced  into  an  unsound  and  mim- 
icking method.  The  truth  is  that,  for  this  facility,  it  is  not  only  req- 
uisite  to  have  ^*  two  souls  "  hut  to  get  rid  of  the  German  soul.  Soul- 
lessness  is  requisite. 

This  method  of  disciplining  our  German  youth  in  writing  Latin 
leads  to  the  unfortunate  consequence  of  a  mischievous  degeneracy  in 
writing  German  itself;  for  the  pupils  learn  to  write  the  latter  as  they 
have  done  the  former.  That  is,  instead  of  developing  mental  hahits 
and  powers  that  will  enable  them  to  select  words,  to  form  correct  ex- 
pressions, and  write  them  well,  by  practice  in  writing  their  thoughts 
in  their  native  language,  and  in  their  natural  order  and  simplicity, 
they  become  entirely  disused  to  this  natural  process,  by  means  of  their 
Latin  school-exercises,  and  only  hitch  together  Grerman  phrases,  as 
they  have  Latin  ones.  If  Cicero  will  not  serve  them  for  a  model  of 
German  style  and  a  purveyor  of  phrases,  they  immediately  look  up 
some  German  author  to  put  in  his  place,  and  from  him  they  gather 
words,  style,  and  phraseology. 

Thus  they  become  trained  up  as  mannerists  in  their  own  language— 
to  intellectual  pharisaism — ^to  a  lifeless  and  ghostlike  style.  Number- 
less scholars,  thus  miseducated,  hold  fieist  all  their  lives  to  this  school 
ideal,  make  school  exercises  all  their  lives,  and  remain  all  their  lives 
in  the  illusion  that  their  facility  in  putting  together  crude  borrowed 
phrases  is  classical  attainment.  Of  Latin-German  phraseologists,  so 
educated,  Goethe  says : — 

'*  Tf  you  feel  it  not,  yon  can  never  hunt  it  np : 
If  it  does  not  barst  out  of  your  soul, 
And  with  deep-seated  pleasure 
Seize  upon  the  heart  of  every  hearer. 
Sit  still  there  1  stick  together 
And  brew  hashes  from  other  men's  meat ; 
And  blow  at  the  scanty  flame 
That  comes  out  of  your  little  heaps  of  ashes, 
The  astonishment  of  children  and  of  apes, 
Because  you  can  open  your  mouths  so  wide. 
But  you  can  never  wield  the  hearts  of  others, 
Because  the  words  do  not  come  from  your  own. 
Even  those  very  orations  of  yours,  which  are  so  splendid, 
.   In  which  yon  chop  up  manhood  into  shreds, 
Are  unrefreshing  as  the  misty  wind 
That  in  the  autumn  rustles  through  the  dry  leaves." 

this  account  (hat  it  has  gained  bo  much  favor ;  a«  an  arbitrary  nibstitate  for  thought  and  edu* 
cation.  How  many  £ourl  laiiies  probably  valued  themaelvcs  over  GoeUie,  because  they  coohl 
xUatter  Freurii ! 
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The  poet  can  mean  nothing  by  his  ^*  Sit  still  there !  stick  together 
and  brew  hashes  of  other  men's  meat,**  unless  he  refers  to  the  lifeless 
labor  of  gathering  together  Latin  phrases  ;  of  brewing  hashes  out  of 
Cicero  and  Livy,  and  then  of  doing  the  same  over  again  in  German  f 
How  many  of  our  preachers  weary  themselves  in  efforts  of  the  same 
kind  afler  excellence  of  style ;  and  how  entirely  are  their  discourses 
destitute  of  the  freshness  and  liveliness  of  an  extempore  address! 
Might  one  not  very  naturally,  in  desperation  at  their  elaborate  noth* 
ings,  go  so  far  as  to  wish  that  they  had  had  no  training  at  all  in  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  their  only  rhetorical  rule  had  been,  Speak  and  write 
plainly  the  words  that  naturally ^come  into  your  mouth. 

**Not  only  of  dry  homilisti,"  says  Herder,  "but  even  of  able 
speakers,  must  it  often  be  complained  that,  even  from  their  earliest 
youth,  their  style  has  been  formed  upon  the  Latin,  and  that  the  peri- 
odic ceremonious  tone  which  spread  in  the  schools  from  the  Latin  to 
the  German  classes,  shows  itself  even  amongst  their  best  thoughts. 
I  shall  only  attack  the  immense  error  of  the  belief  that  Cicero  is  a 
model  of  style,  perfect  and  without  blemish,  and  that  to  imitate  him 
is  originality  1  that  a  dozen  bombastic  expressions,  such  as  they  use 
in  the  schools,  will  make  young  Ciceros ;  and  that  a  clear  and  lucid 
style  in  their  native  language  is  consistent  with  the  Latin  periodic 
structure." 

Entirely  opposed  to  the  untoward  influence  of  such  exercises  is  the 
influence  of  an  intelligent  reading  of  the  classics  upon  German  style. 
Wieland  said :  '^  I  learned  to  write  German  from  Cicero^s  letters."  He 
had  gained  a  clearer  style,  and  a  more  adequate  manner  of  express- 
ing his  thoughts,  from  that  master.  For  this  purpose  translation  fu>m 
Latin  and  Greek  classics  is  very  much  to  be  recommended.  It 
obliges  the  student  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  author  and  into 
the  spirit  of  the  language ;  proves  his  understanding  or  not  under- 
standing it ;  and  is  the  best  practice  in  the  technics  of  writing  Ger- 
man. This  practice  makes  but  little  demand  upon  the  productive 
power  of  the  pupil,  but  trains  his  susceptivity.  The  more  fully  he 
enters  into  the  meaning  of  his  author  the  better  will  be  his  German 
translation. 

Tn  conclusion,  we  have  three  remarks  to  make : — 

1.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  only  in  the  department  of 
speaking  and  writing  Latin  does  the  realist  system  of  education  admit 
of  being  introduced,  as  opposed  to  the  humanist  system.  The  real- 
ists scoflingly  inquire  how  it  is  that,  after  ten  years  of  labor,  Latin 
students  show  so  little  facility  in  writing  and  speaking  it?  It  is  only 
by  the  attainment  of  connoisseurship  in  those  studies,  by  exhibiting 
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Bome  such  tangible  result  from  the  gynmasium  studies,  that  the 
mouths  of  these  adversaries  can  be  stopped. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  realists  would 
be  contented  with  that  attainment ;  or  even  that  they  would  suffer  it 
to  be  required.  They  would  demand,  still  more  vehemently)  To  what 
end  this  so  great  expenditure  of  time  and  strength  for  a  useless 
accomplishment?  With  whom  can  a  man  converse  intelligibly  in 
Latin  ?  He  will  not  do  it  for  his  own  pleasure,  nor  ever,  unless  abfio- 
Itttely  obliged  to.  We  have  very  clear  reasons  for  writing  and  speak- 
ing Euglish  and  French ;  but,  for  doing  it  in  Latin,  ncMie  is  visible — 
imleas  you  aim  at  realising  €k>menius'  dream  oi  making  Latin  a 
universal  language  for  the  human  race. 

The  realists  would  have  no  such  efforts  made.  And  there  is  no 
cause  for  the  apprehensions  that  many  feel  that  the  doing  awar 
with  writing  and  speaking  Latin  would  open  the  door  to  a  realist 
barbarism.  And  to  this  barbarism  is  the  barbarous  Latin  which  we 
hear  in  disputations,  in  dissertations,  and  examinations  to  be  opposed  ? 
is  one  barbarism  to  be  set  up  against  another  ?     By  no  means. 

2.  Even  if  the  gymnasium  should  undertake  to  satisfy  the  extremes 
of  these  demands  for  speaking  and  writing  Latin — which,  as  is  well 
known,  they  can  not  do-^the  result  would  be  the  g^reatest  injury  to 
the  whole  method  of  Latin  instruction.  At  present  all  the  labor  and 
time  are  saved  which  were  bestowed  upon  collecting  and  memorizing 
of  Ciceronian  phrases,  that  they  might  be  always  at  hand  for  writing 
and  speaking.  Many  grammatical  minutiae  are  also  got  rid  of  which 
were  learned  by  anticipation,  for  future  use  in  the  same  way ;  being 
now  omitted  until  found  in  the  course  of  reading.  How  many  pe- 
culiarities of  the  rarest  kind,  nay,  even  strange  and  monstrous,  which 
the  beginner  has  been,  and  even  still  is,  obliged  to  commit  to  memory, 
would  never  occur,  even  to  a  diligent  reader  of  classics,  in  his  life ! 

3.  The  time  thus  gained  should  be  used  especially  in  acquiring 
Greek ;  and  the  two  classical  languages  should  be  learned  as  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  possible.*  At  present,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
is  on  an  average  twice  as  much  time  given  to  Latin,  in  the  two  gym- 
nasia, as  to  Greek. 

How  very  few  are  there  who  leave  school  able  to  read  even  the 
easier  Greek  classics  with  facility,  or  even  without  the  constant  use  of 

*  Beneke  and  Dr.  Schmid  expreat  the  nme  opinion.  The  Utter  njt :  **  Latin  hat  now  kMI 
the  place  of  a  liring  lanipiafe  in  our  gymnaala,  and  the  Latin  literature  ita  pre*eB)iDeiie«  o^er 
the  Greek."  An  hr  aa  that  youth  may  learn  Latin  before  Greek,  and  therefore  oome  to  the 
latter  at  a  riper  and  better  prepared  age,  eo  far  nhould  more  time  be  devoted  to  the  former ; 
and  it  is  another  food  reason  for  learning  it  more  thoroughly  than  Greek  that  it  ia  much  mora 
useful  in  all  manner  of  study.  This  is  evident  upon  the  merest  gl  ince  at  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean civilization. 
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a  dictionaiy  I  But  who  that  desires  real  educatioD,  and  not  a  mere 
Tain  show,  would  not  in  his  manhood  gladly  exchange  the  usual 
blundering  knowledge  of  writing  and  speaking  Latin  for  fjEU^ilitj  in 
comprehending  the  Gre^k  classics  ? 


II.      CAHDINAL  WOLICT*t  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  FDR  THK  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AT 

mwicH,  1528. 

The  celebrated  Letter  of  Cardinal  Wolsej,*  addressed  to  the  masters 
of  the  grammar  school  at  Ipswich,  prescribes,  with  almost  professional 
minuteness,  the  precise  method  of  classical  instriiction  which  was 
afterward  confirmed  by  the  ordinances  and  practices  of  the  leading 
public  seminaries  of  learning  throughout  the  kingdom.  Although 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  a  schoolmaster  before  he  was  either  churchman 
or  statesman,  he  was  probably  indebted  to  Erasmus  not  only  for  the 
general  scheme  but  for  the  language — whole  sentences  being  taken, 
word  for  word,  from  the  writings  of  that  eminent  scholar. 

fmOMAR  CARDINAL  OW  YORK,  &0.,  TO  THB    MAflTBRS  OW  IPSWICH  SCHOOL,  ORKETIKO. 

We  suppose  do  one  to  be  ignoraot  with  what  iDeatal  effort,  zeal,  aDd  industry 
we  have  always  directed  oor  labors  to  this  poiot ;  not  with  a  view  to  oar  own 
private  advaotage,  bat  as  &r  as  possible  to  codsqU  the  welihre  of  oor  coaiitry,  and 
of  all  oar  fellow-sabjects.  In  whioh  one  object  we  consider  we  shall  reap  the 
richest  frait  of  patriotism,  if  with  divine  blessing  we  should  adorn  by  cultivation 
the  minds  of  oar  ooantrymen.  Influenced  therefore  by  a  warmth  of  affection  in- 
credibly great  toward  our  birth-place,  which  claims  our  exertions  by  its  own  right, 
we  have  dedicated  a  school,  not  wholly  without  elegance  as  a  building,  ns  the 
clearest  testimony  of  our  perfect  love.  But  since  there  seemed  but  little  done  in 
having  built  a  school,  however  magnificent  the  structure,  unless  there  should  be 
added  skillful  masters,  we  have  endeavored  by  all  means  to  appoint  as  its  presi- 
dents two  masters  duly  selected  and  approved  :  under  whose  tuition  the  youth  of 

*  Cardtnal  Woisey  was  a  maniflceot  patron  of  learninf ,  as  his  foondjuion  of  Christ  Coitegs 
at  Oxford,  and  of  the  grammar  school  at  hia  native  town  of  Ipswich,  witnesgeth.  His  plan 
for  the  latter,  as  preparatory  for  the  former,  contemplated  ampte  endowments  out  of  the  lands 
and  tenements  l>elonfinf  to  the  monastery  of  St.  P«ter,  and  other  suppressed  priories  in  that 
town  and  nelghtx>rhood,  Intending,  as  he  himself  said,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Court  de  Beau- 
mom,  grand  marshal  of  France,  that  *'  Many  scholars  should  be  brought  up  and  maintained 
therein,  and  always  trained  In  virtae,  to  the  end  that  a  perpetual  memory  of  Ood  shall  be 
kept  and  honored."  The  building,  for  which  he  arranged  with  the  French  Count  to  bring 
over  stone  from  a  new  quarry  at  Caen,  was  never  finished,  and  the  revenues  appropriated 
for  its  endowment  were  seized  by  his  enemies,  after  bis  fiiU  from  power.  The  school  itself 
went  into  operation,  and  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  VUI.,  which  was  renewed  and 
enlaxysd  by  Blixabeth,  in  1666.    Under  this  charter  the  school  is  stUl  administered. 

t  Tkofiuu  CardirudU  EboraeenM^  ^c,  Ojffmtiehiantb  seAote  prmeptoribut^  S.  D. 

Neminem  latere  putamus.  quanto  animi  eonatu,  studio,  indastria,  hue  semper  labores 
nosiros  destinaverimus.  iion  ut  nostris  privaiim  commodis,  sed  utl  patris  eivibueque  nostris 
omnibus,  qoam  plurlmnm  consuleremua  Clua  una  in  re,  amplissimiim  pietatia  fructum  nos 
assecururos  esse  arbitramur,  si  div'rno  atiquo  munere  popularium  nnstrorum  animos  exorna* 
remuji.  Proinde,  mazimo  iocredibiiique  pietatia  ardore  erga  patrlam  alTectl,  quae  nos  veluti 
jure  quodam  sibi  vindicat,  ludum  literannm  non  omnino  Tnelegantem.  velut  amoris  mtmmi 
erga  eandem  noi^ri  elariasimum  testimonium,  deiticavimus.  Verum  quoniam  parnm  visum 
est  ludum  quamtumvis  magnificum  extruxisae,  nisi  etiam  aecesserit  praeceptorum  ppritta, 
modts  omnibus  dedimus  operam,  ut  nos  quos  praceptores  electos  probatosque  huic  prieflce- 
reniiis :  !<ub  qu'btis  Britaiinica  puben,  statim  a  primin  annis  et  mores  et  Itteras  imbiberel ; 
nimiruro  iulellieentes  in  hac  aetaie,  velut  herba,  spem  reipubllc«  poaitam  esse.  Id  quod 
f^licil1«  maturinsque  consequeretur,  libello  puerilis  Instructionis  methodumque  ae  ratimiem 
docendi.  apprimti  huic  pnbi  necessarian!,  omni  nostra  cura,  studio,  dillgeiitia,  ut  habcreti^, 
curavimus.    VoAlrae  partes  eruut  nunc  vicissim,  qui  huic  nova  schols  noMra)  prcec«ptores 
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Britain,  from  their  earliest  years,  might  imbibe  morality  and  learning ;  natiiraDj 
considering  that  the  hope  of  the  whole  state  rests  on  this  stage  of  life,  as  that  ct 
the  harvest  on  the  blade  of  corn.  And  that  this  might  succeed  more  happily  and 
early,  we  have  provided,  with  all  care,  zeal,  and  diligence,  that,  in  a  little  treatice 
un  the  instruction  of  boys,  you  should  have  the  method  and  plan  of  teach in|;  prin- 
cipally necessary  for  this  tender  age.  It  will  now  In  turn  be  your  part,  who  are 
masters  in  our  new  school,  here  to  exercise  the  boys  with  diligence  in  the  rudi> 
ments  of  education  ;  that,  as  well  in  elegance  of  literature  as  in  purity  of  innra^a, 
they  may  advance  in  due  order  to  higher  views.  And,  if  you  strive  after  this  ob- 
ject as  carefully  as  we  shall  exhibit  the  plan  before  your  eyes,  you  will  not  only 
now,  while  we  earnestly  favor  your  puraoits,  lay  us  under  obligation  to  yourselves, 
but  you  will  absolutely  make  us  survive  on  ha[^y  terms  with  all  posterity. 
From  our  own  palace,  Sept.  1,  A.  D.  1528. 

In  what  order  boys,  admitted  into  our  academy j  should  be  taught^  and  what 
authors  should  be  lessoned  to  them. 

METHOD   FOR   THE   FIKfiT   CLASS. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  not  improperly  resolved  that  our  school  bo  divided 
into  eight  classes.  The  first  of  these  to  contain  the  less  forward  boys,  who 
should  be  diligently  exercised  in  the  eight  parts  of  speech  ;  and  whose  now  flexible 
accent  it  should  be  your  chief  concern  to  form — making  them  repeat  the  elementa 
assigned  them,  with  the  most  distinct  and  delicate  pronunciation — since  raw  ma- 
terial may  be  wrought  to  any  shape  whatever ;  and,  aooording  to  Horace, 

'*  The  odors  of  the  wine  that  first  shall  ataln 
The  virgin  vessel,  it  will  long  retain  ; " 

on  which  account  it  were  least  proper  to  deprive  this  time  of  life  of  due  care. 

FOR   THE   SECOND   CLASS. 

Next  in  order,  after  pupils  of  this  age  have  made  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
first  rudiments,  we  should  wish  them  to  be  called  into  the  second  form,  to  prac- 
tice speaking  Latin,  and  to  render  into  Latin  some  English  proposition  ;  which 
should  not  be  without  point  or  pertinence,  but  should  contain  some  piquant  or 
beautiful  sentiment,  suflliciently  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  boys.  As  soon  as  this 
is  rendered,  it  should  be  set  down  in  Roman  characters  ;  and  you  will  daily  pay 
attention  that  each  of  the  whole  party  have  this  note-book  peifectly  correct,  and 
written  as  fairly  as  possible  with  his  own  hand. 

Should  you  think  proper  that,  besides  the  rudiments,  some  author  should  be 
fifiven  at  this  tender  age,  it  may  be  either  Lily's  Carmen  Moniiorium  or  Caters 
PreoeptB ;  that  is,  with  a  view  of  formibg  the  acoent. 

FOR  THE  THIRD  CLASS. 

Of  authors  who  mainly  conduce  to  form  a  familiar  8t>'1e — pnre,  terse,  and  pol- 
ished— who  is  more  humorous  than  ./Esop?     Who  more  useful  than  Terence? 

f:st'\%,  hie  nidimenris  ac  docendl  ratioiie  diligenter  ezercere  hos  pueros:  deinceps  cum  elegant- 
issima  literatiim.  turn  optimia  morlbus  ad  maiora  profpcturos.  Ad  quod  si  pari  cura  enitim- 
ini.  atque  nos  ad  oculiim  vobia  commonatraturi  auiniis,  noe  non  tam  vobls  veatro  studio  im^ 
pf  n^e  hiveiites  jam  demerebimini,  cyxxnm  plane  apud  posteroa  feiices  reddideritis.  Bene  valeia 
Ex  aMJibiis  uoslris,  Anno  Domini  millesimo  quingenteaimo  vigesimo  octavo,  calend.  Sep- 
tembris. 

Quo  online  pueri^  in  noatnan  gymruM»ium  admimi^  doeendieini;  quique  authoree  iimtem 

prcalegendi. 

PRIMiB  CLASSIS  MBTHODUS. 

Principin,  Kliolam  hanc  noetram  in  classes  octo  partiendam  esse  non  incongm^  placnit. 
Quarum  prima  pueros  rudiures  in  octo  orationia  partibus  diligenter  exercendos  contineaL 
Quorum  oa  tenprum  formare  praecipna  cura  vobia  sit:  utpote  aui  et  apertlsBima  el  elegant- 
Ifisima  vociN  pronunciatione,  tradlta  elementa  proferant :  siqniaem  nidem  matriam  licet  ad 
quodvin  effinsere :  et  Horatio  monete,  Quo  eemttt  est  imtmta  reeene  aervabit  odorem  ttatadiu. 
Quamnbrem  hanc  aetatem  justs  vettra  cura  defraudare  minime  par  eat. 

SBCVNDJB    CLASSIS. 

Deind^,  postqiiam  eetas  hcc  satis  feliciter  illis  primia  mdiihentis  adulta  profecerit,  earn  In 
secundum  ordiriem  vocart  velimna,  ad  usum  loquendi  Latinfe,  et  ad  verteiidiim  in  I.athram 
aliquod  propositum  vulgare;  non  insulftum  neqne  ineplum;  sed  quod  argntam  aliqiiam  aut 
venu<iram  habeat  sententiam,  quae  ab  ingenio  puerili  non  nimium  abhorreat.  Qood  simui  ae 
versum  fuerit,  quam  mox  characieribus  Romanls  mandarl  oportebit :  dabitisque  operam 
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Both  of  whom,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  sobjects,  are  niot  without  attraction 
to  the  age  of  youth. 

Forthermore,  we  ahonld  not  disapprove  of  your  subjoining^  for  this  form,  the 
little  book  oompoeed  by  Dly  on  the  gender*  of  nouns. 

VOR  TUB   FOUKTR  CLASS. 

Again,  when  you  exercise  the  soldiership  of  the  fourth  class,  what  general 
would  you  rather  have  than  Virgil  himself,  the  prince  of  all  poets  7  Whose  maj- 
esty of  verse,  it  were  worth  while,  should  be  pronounced  with  due  intonation  of 
▼olce. 

As  well  adapted  to  this  form,  Lily  will  furnish  the  past  tenses  and  supmes  of 
verbs.  But  although  I  confess  such  things  are  necessary,  yet,  as  far  as  possible, 
we  ooal4  wish  them  so  appointed  as  not  to  occupy  the  more  valuable  part  of  the 
day. 

lOR  TnS  FIFTH  CIaABS. 

And  now,  at  length,  yon  wish  to  know  what  plan  of  teaching  we  would  here 
prescribe.  Yuur  wish  shall  be  indulged.  One  point  that  we  think  proper  to  be 
noticed,  as  of  first  importance,  is,  that  the  tender  age  of  youth  be  never  urged 
with  severe  blows,  or  harah  threats,  or  indeed  with  any  sort  of  tyranny.  For  by 
this  injurious  treatment  all  spinghtliuess  of  genius  either  is  destroyed  or  is  at  any 
rate  considerably  damped. 

With  regard  to  what  this  form  should  be  taught,  your  principal  concern  will 
be  to  lesson  them  in  some  select  epistles  of  Cicero ;  as  none  other  seem  to  ua 
more  easy  in  their  style,  or  more  productive  of  rich  copiousness  of  language. 

FOR  THE  SIXTH  CLASS. 

Moreover,  the  sixth  form  seems  to  require  some  history,  either  that  of  Sallnst 
or  Canmr^s  Commentaries.  To  these  might  not  improperly  be  added  Lily's  Syn- 
tax ;  verbs  defective  and  irregular ;  in  short,  any  you  may  notice,  in  the  course 
of  reading,  as  departing  from  the  usual  form  of  declination. 

WOK  THE  SEVENTH  CLASS. 

The  party  in  the  seventh  form  should  regularly  have  in  hand  either  Horace's 
Epistles,  or  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  or  Fasti ;  occasionally  composing  verse  or  an 
epistle  of  their  own.  U  will  also  be  of  very  great  importance  that  they  some- 
time turn  verse  into  prose,  or  reduce  prose  into  meter.  In  order  that  what  is 
learnt  by  hearing  may  not  be  forgotten,  the  boy  should  reperuse  it  with  you,  or 
with  others.  Just  before  retiring  to  rest  he  should  study  something  choice,  or 
worthy  of  remembrance,  to  repeat  to  the  master  the  next  morning. 

At  intervals  attention  should  be  relaxed,  and  recreation  introduced :  but  recrea- 
tion of  an  elegant  nature,  worthy  of  polite  literature.     Indeed,  even  with  his  stud- 

qaotiftie,  ut  h'belloB  quam  emendatmiinos,  quamque  elegantiosimd  sua  quisque  manu  scrip* 
tos  habeat  univemis  grex. 

Si  nuthorem  ali()uem  prteter  mdimenra,  adhibendum  tenells  pabi  centraerftis,  id  erit  vel 
Lilii  Carmen  Mouitorium ;  vel  priecepta  Caioitis ;  Dimirum  formaxiUi  oris  gratia. 

TKRTIJB   CLAgSIS. 

Ex  anthoribus,  qni  ad  qtiotfdlanum  aerinonem  pnrum,  tersum,  elimalum,  magnoper^  con- 
dncant,  nuis  facetior,  quam  JBsopust  am  qaam  Ter.  utiliorl  Uterquevel  ipso  argumentt 
genere  anoieKcentiaa  non  injucunclua. 

Rursum,  huic  ordini  de  nominum  generibus  libellum  quem  LfUus  conseripserat,  si  adjunx* 
eritis.  non  improbaverimus. 

q,tTARTJB  CHASSIS. 

Praeterfti,  cum  qaartae  c1as»is  militiam  exercebitis,  quem  ducem  malltis,  quam  ipsum  Vlr* 
gliiiim.  omnium  poctarum  principem,  vobis  dari  ]  Cujus  majesiatem  carminiB,  voce  bene 
Bonora,  rffereudnm  ewe  operte  pretium  fuerit- 

Verbonim  praerrrita  et  supina  huic  nrdini  convenlentia  commodabit  Lilius.  Verum  nt 
hnjusmodi  fateor  necessaria,  ita  velimus  tamen  tradi,  quoad  fieri  posBit,  ut  potiorem  die! 
partem  oon  occupent. 

dUINTA  CLA88IS. 

Nunc  demnm  video  vns  cupare,  quam  docendi  rationem  hie  pnecipiamua.  AgUe,  mos 
geratur  Tnbis.  in  primis  hoc  uuum  ndmonendum  cenfluerimua,  ot  neque  plagia  SBverioribas, 
nequf  voliuosiB  mini»,  aut  ulla  tyraniiiditi  specie,  tenera  pubes  afficlatur.  Hao  enim  injuria 
iugeu.i  aiucritas  aut  fcxtingui,  aut  magna  ex  parte  obtundi  Bolet. 

tiKXTM   GLA8SI8. 

Porro,  sextus  ordo  historlam  aliquam,  vel  Sallustii,  aut  Commentarorum  C»8aris,po8tulare 
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ie8  pleaaare  ■bould  be  so  intimately  blended  thai  a  boy  may  think  it  rather  a  gmu 
at  learning  than  a  taak.  And  caution  most  be  wed,  lest  by  immoderate  eier- 
tion  the  faculties  of  leomen  be  overwhelmed,  or  be  tatigoad  by  reading  very  fiv 
prolonged :  for  either  way  alike  there  is  a  fiuilt 

rOR  THE  EIGHTH  CLASSl 

Lastly,  when  by  exercise  of  this  kind  the  party  has  attained  to  some  profi- 
ciency in  conversation-style,  they  should  be  recalled  to  the  higher  preoepts  of 
grammar ;  as,  Ibr  instanoe,  to  the  figures  prescribed  by  Donatns,  to  the  eleganoa 
of  Valla,  and  to  any  ancient  authors  whatever  in  the  IjsAtl  tongue.  In  lessoning 
from  these,  we  would  remind  you  to  eudeavor  to  inform  yourselves  at  least  on  the 
points  it  may  be  proper  should  be  illustrated  on  each  present  oocssion.  For  ex- 
ample, when  intending  to  expound  at  length  a  comedy  of  Terence,  yon  may  first 
discuss  in  few  words  3ie  author^s  rank  in  life,  his  peculiar  talent,  and  'elegance 
of  style.  Ton  may  then  remark  how  great  the  pleasure  and  utility  involved  in 
reading  comedies ;  of  which  word  you  should  explain  the  signification  and  deriva- 
tion. Next,  you  may  briefly  but  perspicuously  unravel  the  substance  of  the  plot  \ 
and  carefully  point  out  the  particular  kind  of  rerse.  Tou  may  afterward  arrsuffe 
the  words  in  more  simple  order :  and  wherever  there  may  appear  any  remark- 
able elegance;  any  antiquated,  new-modeled,  or  Grecian  phi-ase;  any  obscurity 
of  expression ;  any  point  of  etjrmology,  whether  derivation  or  compontion ;  any 
order  of  construction  rather  hush  and  confused ;  any  point  of  orthography ;  any 
figure  of  speech,  uncommon  beauty  of  style,  rhetorical  ornament,  or  proverbial 
expression;  in  diort,  any  thing  proper  or  improper  for  imitation;  it  should  be 
scrupulously  noticed  to  the  young  party. 

Moreover,  you  will  pay  attention  that  in  play-time  the  party  speak  with  all  pos- 
sible correctness ;  sometimes  commending  the  speaker  when  a  phrase  is  rather 
apposite,  or  improving  his  expressbn  when  erroneous.  Oecasiooally  some  pithy 
subject  for  a  short  epistle  in  their  native  tongue  should  be  proposed.  And,  to 
conclude,  yon  may  exhibit,  if  you  please,  some  formuilsB,  whioh,  serving  as  a 
guide,  a  given  theme  may  conveniently  be  treated. 

Furnished  with  these  rudimeDts  in  our  school,  boys  will  easily  dbplay  the  para- 
mount importance  of  beginning  from  the  best.  Do  you  but  now  proceed,  and  en- 
lighten with  most  honorable  studies  your  well-deserving  country. 

▼idetor.  Qaibtu  •jntszim  Lilii  non  toconfrud  sddiderimus,  verba  defecttva,  anom&la,  st 
qoncunque  heteroclyta,  obiter  l^eotes,  admooebitia. 

ssPTisriB  CLAaaia. 

Benctml  ordinls  grex.  aut  Horatii  Bplatolaa,  aut  Ovidil  Metamorpboain,  ant  Fastoram  Itbroa 
aaaiddlK  volvat ;  interim  vel  earmeo,  vel  epiatolam  aliquant  coropoaens.  lUad  quoque  per* 
ma^ni  referet,  si  aliqnotles  aut  carmen  aolverint,  ant  soiutam  orationem  pedibas  aliigatam 
reddiderint.  Audita  nd  efQuant,  aut  apud  vos.  aut  cum  aliia  puer  retractet.  Sub  somoum 
exquisiti  qulppiam.  aut  dlKDum  memoriamedileiur,  quod  prozima  aurora  pnecrpiorl  reddaf. 

loterdum  laxandue  eat  animua,  intermiacendus  luaue,  at  iiberalia  tamen,  eC  literia  dlf  noa. 
In  ipaia  atudiis  aic  voluptaa  eat  iniermiacenda,  ut  puer  ludum  poiiua  diacendi,  qoam  iaboram 
existtmat.  Cavendum  erit,  ne  immodica  contentmne  ioaenia  diacentium  obruantur,  aat  lee* 
tlone  praelonga  defatlgeotur.    Utraque  enim  juxta  offenditur. 

OCTAVJB  OLAaais. 

Deniqne  hoc  exercitio  ad  aliquam  aermonia  peritiam  provectua  frez.  ad  majora  ^mmati- 
cea  prsecepta  revocetur :  velut  ad  figuras  a  Donato  prnacriptaa,  ad  Vaiin  elegantiam,  et  ad 
linguffi  Latinae  quoallbet  veterea  authorea.  In  quibus  pmlegendia  vos  admnnitoa  velimua.  ut 
ea  duniaxat  quia  explicanda  preaentl  loco  aint  idoaea,  conemini  diacere.  Veiuti  OoBMBdiam 
Terentian&m  enarraturi,  imprimis  authoris  fortunam.  ingenium.  aermonia  eiegantiam,  panoia 
disaeratis.  Deiude,  quantum  habeat  et  ▼oiuptatia  et  utiUtatia  comcediarnm  lectio.  Deinde, 
quid  significet  ea  vox,  et  unde  ducta.    Deinde,  dilucid^  et  brevitur  snmmam  arauroeuii  ex« 

fiiicetia,  carminia  ^enua  diligenter  indicetia.  Postea,  ordinetis  simplicina:  deinde,  aiqua 
nsignia  elegantia,  aiquid  prif«e  dictum,  aiquid  novntum,  siquid  Gracanicum,  aiquid  obacurt- 
ua.  siqua  etvmologia,  aiqua  derivatio  et  compositio,  alquie  (»rdo  durior,  et  perturoatior,  aiqua 
orthographfa,  siqua  flgura,  aiqnid  egregium  orationifi  dt«u«,  aiqua  ezornatio  rhetorica,  aiquid 
proverbium,  aiquid  imitandum,  aiquid  non  imitandum,  diligeuter  gregem  admoneatia. 

Fret  area,  in  ludo  dabitia  operam,  at  grex  qukm  emendatiaaimd  loquatur,  loquentemali- 
quotiea  collaudetia.  aiquid  dictum  erit  aptiua,  aut  emendetis,  cum  errabit.  Interdnm  cpia- 
tola  brevia  argumentiim,  aed  argutum,  lingua  vulgari  proponi  debet  Postremd,  ai  libet,  oa* 
tendatia  formulas  aliquot,  quibus  traditum  thema  commoad  tractari  poterit. 

His  rudlmentia  pueri  in  aohola  noatra  imbuti,  facile  decJarabunt  qnantopere  referal,  ab  op- 
timaa  auapicatam  fuisaa.  Vos  modo  pergila,  ac  pitf riam  bent  mereutem  honeatisaimis  afudut 
iUuatraia. 

7b  be  continued. 


YIU.  THE  TRUE  ORDER  OF  STUDIES. 

(rOURTH  ARTICLB.) 

BT    BEY.    THOMAS    HILL, 

Waltham,  IftaM. 


OuB  third  great  diyiinon  of  human  scienoe  inoludes  all  that  is  his- 
torical, the  record  of  man's  doings  and  sayings ;  and  we  haye  indi- 
cated, in  oar  tabular  yiew,  a  rough  subdivision  of  this  group  of 
Bcieneea  into  four  smalls  groups.  The  first  of  these  smaller  groups 
treats  of  man's  use  of  nature  as  commodity ;  that  is,  for  purposes  of 
agriculture,  manufacture,  or  commerce.  The  second  embraces  the 
fine  arts ;  the  third,  language,— the  use  of  speech  or  writing  to  ex- 
press thought  The  fourth  treats  of  social  life,  custom,  and  law. 
The  reasons  fi>r  this  subdivision,  and  fi>r  the  order  in  which  the 
groups  are  arranged,  will  be  evident  on  a  moment's  thought.  The 
use  of  the  world  for  our  bodily  needs  is  first  in  the  order  of  time  and 
of  simplicity ;  and  the  earliest  knowledge  that  a  child  has  of  the 
works  of  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  works  of  nature,  consists  in 
knowing  that  man  puts  nature  to  use.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this 
precedence  in  knowledge  is  more  logical  than  <^ironological,  since  only 
a  few  months  pass  over  a  child's  head  befi>re  it  usee  dolls  and  pict- 
ures as  naturally  as  food  and  clothing ;  showing  how  early  the  artistic 
use  of  nature  is  begun. 

The  invention  and  use  of  language  must  certainly  be  subsequoit  to 
the  use  of  material  things ;  and  the  ability  to  communicate  ideas  by 
language  must  precede  any  attempt  at  social  law  or  order. 

Without  historical  knowledge,  a  child  would  grow  up  a  barbarian. 
The  chief  distinction  of  an  educated  man,  or  of  a  civilized  nation, 
consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  gained  through  the  experience 
of  previous  generations.  A  child  is,  however,  usually  suffered  to 
learn  the  history  of  manu&etures,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  with- 
out distinct  instruction.  Books  of  trade  and  books  of  commerce  fbr 
children's  use  have  never  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity,  although  recom- 
mended by  many  of  the  best  writers  on  education.  The  great  obsta- 
cle to  the  teaching  of  any  historical  branch  consists  in  the  multiplicity 
of  details  iriiich  it  involves.  General  principles  arewi^  difficuHy 
applied  to  bring  the  numerous  fkcts  connected  with  agriculture,  man- 
ufiustures,  and  commerce,  into  a  form  adapted  for  the  instmction  y]if 
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children.  Much  must  .be  done  inoidentallj,  and  education  in  this 
respect  will  therefore  depend  upon  the  family  as  much  as  upon  the 
school.  A  very  young  child  will  be  intcrestod  and  benefited  by  being 
taught  the  simplest  processes  of  planting  and  sowing,  and  of  tending 
the  growing  plants.  If  in  the  city,  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  this  by 
description ;  if  in  the  country,  it  should  of  course  be  done  experi- 
mentally. Every  one  of  the  articles  in  household  use  should  furnish 
lessons  concerning  the  mode  in  which  the  raw  material  is  rendered 
subservient  to  man's  needs.  The  whole  processes  of  grinding  and 
bolting  wheat ;  of  fennenting  taid  baking  bcead ;  of  plantings  tending, 
gathering,  cleaning,  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing  or 
printing  cotton ;  of  tending  sheep ;  of  shearing  and  cleansing  wool ; 
of  spinning,  dymng,  and  weaving  yarn  into  the  various  kinds  of  car- 
peting ;  of  tanning  leather,  and  making  boots  and  shoes ;  of  the  man* 
nfacture  of  glass ;  of  digging  and  smelting  ores,  and  working  metals, 
—  in  short,  of  pooduciag  from  the  raw  materials  any  of  those  articles 
of  manufacture  whieh  the  child  daily  sees  and  handles, —  will  furnish 
subjects  for  valuable  and  interesting  lessons.  If  the  parent  or  the 
school-teacher  is  ignorant  concerning  them,  the  requisite  information 
may  readily  be  obtained  from  books  like  the  Penny  Encyclopedia,  or 
smaller  volumes  prepared  expressly  for  the  young.  Undoubtedly  the 
best  mode  of  instructing  a  child,  concerning  any  of  the  operations  in 
the  useftil  arts,  is  to  allow  him  to  see  the  process  going  on ;  and, 
whenever  it  is  pcaotioable,  this  course  should  be  adopted.  It  is  not, 
however,  always  agreeable  to  a  manufacturer  to  be  interrupted  by 
visitors,  and  in  some  places  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  children 
to  pass  among  machinery  arranged  with  a  view  to  work,  and  not  to 
show.  Bat  advantage  should  be  taken  of  those  places  where  work 
can  be  seen  without  interruption  to  the  workmen,  and  especially  of 
industrial  exhibitions  and  mechanics'  fairs. 

Beside  the  enlargement  of  mind,  the  extension  of  the  circle  of 
ideas,  the  increase  of  his  power  of  conception,  which  a  child  may 
gain  from  the  examination  of  agricultural  tools  and  labor-saving 
machinery,  he  will  be  likely  to  choose  his  occupation  in  life  more 
intelligently,  and  with  a  more  just  reference  to  his  own  powers.  The 
attraction  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  theory  of  the  socialists 
cannot  have  fair  play,  and  bring  a  child  into  his  appropriate  sphere 
of  labor,  if  this  opportunity  is  not  furnished  of  determining  towards 
what  sphere  he  is  most  strongly  drawn.  A  history  of  inventions, 
books  containing  the  first  rudiments  of  agriculture,  books  someiHtat 
like  Babbage's  Economy  of  Manufactures,  but  treating  also  of  car- 
pentry and  ship-bmlding,  and  one  on  commerce,  ought  to  make  part 
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of  the  ohild's  reading.  No  reading-books  with  which  we  are  ao- 
qnainted  give  a  complete  view  of  these  sabjecta,  in  a  form  adapted 
for  school  use;  bat  we  haye  fband  Miss  Edgeworth's  *< Harry  and 
Liuey  "  answer  tolerably  well. 

The  moment  that  man's  bodily  needs  are  satisfied  he  expresses  his 
feelings  in  art.  Music  and  dancing,  scnlpture  and  painting,  are  as 
natural  as  eating  and  drinking.  The  child  of  a  year  old  makes  any- 
thing into  a  doll,  and  recognizes  in  the  rudest  picture  the  designed 
Tesemblance.  At  three  years  old  it  is  frequently  able  to  sing ;  occa- 
sionally much  earlier  than  that.  Nature  thus  bids  us  begin  early  the 
instruction  of  the  child  in  these  departments.  A  slate  and  pencil 
should  be  among  the  first  playthings  put  into  the  child's  hands.  Hoh- 
brook's  Outlines,  or  similar  simple  copies  for  imitation,  may  be 
among  the  earliest  lessons ;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  child  should  at  once  begin  also  to  draw  from  natural  objects.  A 
fresh  green  leaf,  or  a  simple  flower,  may  be  drawn  by  a  very  young 
diild,  as  easily  from  the  living  specimen  as  from  a  printed  wood-cut, 
and  will  stimulate  his  powers  of  observation  and  conception  to  vastly 
higher  activity ;  giving  him  thereby  not  only  more  pleasure,  but  a 
much  greater  increase  of  power.  The  inventive  drawing  taught  by 
Professor  Whittaker  will  be  of  much  greater  advantage  to  the  pupil 
if  it  be  preceded  by  an  accurate  copying  from  nature.  Drawing 
from  nature  leads  to  accuracy  and  closeness  of  observation,  and  to 
correctness  of  conception,  which  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  drawing 
from  imagination.  But  inventive  drawing,  when  not  preceded  by 
the  practice  of  copying  natural  objects,  would  conduce  very  feebly 
towards  the  attaining  of  eiUier  the  habit  of  accurate  observation,  or 
of  graceful  and  beautiful  creations.  The  two  modes  of  drawing  are 
complementary  to  each  other ;  and  the  inventive  drawing,  or  creation 
of  ideal  forms,  is  certainly  the  highest.  But,  on  that  very  account, 
because  it  ii  the  highest,  it  should  come  latest ;  and  the  practice  of 
many  school-teachers  of  introducing  it  first  is  subversive  of  natural 
order. 

The  real  order  of  procedure  in  art  is  more  universally  observed  in 
music,  in  which  airs  are  learned  by  imitation,  and  the  child  is  never 
required  to  extemporize  melodies.  Singing  has  been  introduced  very 
extensively  into  public  schools,  and  the  instruction  almost  invariably 
is.  begun  by  simply  teaching  the  children  to  sing  melodies  by  ear. 
In  schools  of  a  higher  grade  they  are  taught  to  read  the  ordinary 
musical  notation,  and  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  transposition, 
which  involves  a  slight  knowledge  of  thorough  bass.  We  think  that 
in  high  schooUi  and  colleges  the  knowledge  of  music  might  be  ex- 


.tended  further  into  tbe  rales  of  composition,  both  as  legxrds  hssmoaj 
snd  mnsieal  fonn,  and  that  the  popil  should  be  required  to  oompose 
melodies,  and  harmonise  them*  Thej  would  be  worthless  to  others  * 
but  the  attempt  to  write  them  would  greatlj  increase  (he  soholarls 
enjoyment  of  musie. 

The  most  extensiye  and  important  group  of  the  historical  soienoes 
is  included  under  the  name  of  languages.  Logically  this  ibllows  the 
study  of  labor  and  of  art ;  we  must  know  things  before  we  can  talk 
.about  them ;  and,  logically,  language  precedes  law ;  we  must  commu- 
nicate our  ideas  before  we  can  enforce  them.  But,  practically^  the 
study  of  language  begins  at  the  hour  of  birth ;  and  when  the  child 
enters  school  he  already  talks  fluently.  The  first  point  of  iostructioB 
in  school  will  naturally  be  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write  the  lan- 
guage which  he  has  learned  to  speak.  And,  since  we  are  talking  of 
those  who  use  alphabetic  writing,  the  first  step  in  this  process  natu- 
rally should  be  to  tea<di  the  child  to  analyze  his  spoken  words  into 
their  phonetic  elements.  This  ought  indeed  to  have  been  done  at 
home ;  nothing  will  so  surely  and  so  rapidly  teach  a  child  the  correct 
enunciation  of  words,  as  teaching  it,  in  its  earliest  efforts  at  q)eech, 
to  enunciate,  as  an  infantile  amusement,  the  separate  elements  of 
spoken  language.  But,  as  this  is  not  usually  done  at  home,  it  d^ 
Tolyes  upon  the  teacher,  as  the  first  labor  when  the  child  enters 
school.  As  the  pupil  learns  to  distinguish  the  elements  of  speech, 
and  to  form  them  distinctly,  separate  from  words,  he  should  be  taught 
the  alphabetic  signs  which  represent  them;  not  giving  them  the 
names  by  which  they  are  commonly  designated,  but,  at  first,  teaching 
them  as  the  symbols  of  the  sounds.  For  instance,  the  word  aUch 
should  not  be  taught  to  the  child  until  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  fact  that.tiie  character  h  signifies  a  roughness  of  breathing,  while 
the  mouth  is  in  the  position  for  sounding  any  yowel.  Unfortunately, 
our  English  alphabet  contains  but  twenty-six  letters,  three  of  which, 
c,  q,  and  z,  are  superfluous ;  leaving  only  twenty-three  symbols  by 
which  to  represent  forty  or  more  sounds.  Moreover,  in  our  ordinary 
spelling,  we  are  not  content  with  being  thus  obliged  to  represent  at 
least  seventeen  sounds  by  symbols  already  appropriated  to  some  other 
sound ;  we  also  represent  a  single  sound  by  many  diffierent  symbols, 
and  our  language,  instead  of  being  alphabetic,  is,  in  the  ordinaij 
orthography,  logographic.  A  child  cannot,  therefore,  be  taught  to 
read  ordinary  English  printing  in  any  natural  and  easy  way.  A 
tough  constitution  resists  a  great  deal  of  hardship  and  abuse ;  and  a 
vigorous  intellect  frequently  survives  the  labor  of  learning  to  spell  in 
the  ordinary  mqde.     A  man  who  has  lived  through  a  course  of  bad 
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diet,  and  inaitentioii  to  the  laws  of  health,  is  apt  to  regard  attention 
to  saoh  matters  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy;  and,  in  like  manner,  tbose 
whose  love  of  literature  has  not  been  absolutely  qnendiedy  and  whom 
power  to  see  truth  has  not  been  wholly  blinded,  by  the  ordinary  mode 
of  learning  to  read,  suppose  that  there  is  no  urgent  need  for  improYe- 
ments;  but  whoever  will  refloet  upon  the  absurdities  of  English 
orthography,  and  upon  the  gravity  with  which  those  absurdities  are 
nsually  introduced  to  the  child  as  reasonable  things,  must  perceive 
that  such  instruction  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  child's  mental 
powers,  and  upon  his  love  of  truth.  The  child  may  survive  it,  as  he 
survived  the  compression  of  swathing-bands,  drenchinj^  with  heib 
teas,  and  drugging  with  cordials;  nay,  the  injurious  effect  may,  in 
the  case  of  a  very  vigorous  mind,  be  infinitesimal ;  but  it  is  always 
pernicious,  and,  in  the  case  of  persons  of  small  intellectual  ability, 
disastrous. 

The  attempt  to  change  the  printed  forms  of  the  English  language, 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  books  and  newspapers,  may  be  impracti- 
cable ;  and  it  may  not  even  be  desirable  that  sudi  attempts  shouM 
succeed ;  but  the  use  of  phonetic  books  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
children  to  read,  is  both  practicable  and  in  the  highest  degree  useful. 
So  soon  as  the  child  has  learned  to  read  fluently  in  phonotype,  it  may 
take  up  common  print,  and  read  it  easily  from  the  general  resem- 
blance of  the  words  on  one  page  to  those  on  the  other ;  as  has  been 
proved  experimentally  in  thousands  of  cases.  The  child^thos  taught 
to  read  common  print,  haa  its  orthography  more  firmly  fixed  in  his 
memory,  because  he  perceives  more  clearly  its  oddities  and  anomalies. 
Bad  spelling  usually  arises  from  an  attempt  to  spell  phonetically  with 
the  common  alphabet ;  but  this  would  be  less  likely  to  be  done  by 
one  who  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  phonetic  value 
only  with  a  different  alphabet  The  use  of  a  phonotype,  for  teaching 
a  child  to  read,  has  also  the  advantage  of  giving  unceasing  instruc- 
tion in  accuracy  of  enunciation,  and  no  other  method  has  been  so 
successful  in  removing  from  a  school  provincialisms  and  vulgarities 
of  pronunciation.  For  fixing  the  orthography  of  words  in  the  mem- 
ory, no  practice  is  more  useful  than  that  of  writing  from  dictation ; 
but  this  means,  of  course,  cannot  be  applied  at  -a  very  early  age.  If 
we  had  phonotype  in  common  use,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  child 
taught  to  write  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  taught  to  read ;  but,  with 
our  present  **  heterotypjf"  (as  it  has  been  facetiously  called),  we  must 
be  content  to  begin  writing  at  the  time  of  transition  from  phonotjrpy, 
when  the  progress  in  reading  will  of  course  be  much  more  rapid  than 
in  writing. 
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The  approaoh.  to  ordinary  orthography,  through  phonetio   tjrp6^ 
leads  yery  Daturally  to  etymologioal  oonsideratioDs,  which  will  be  of 
interest  and  yalae  to  a  child  several  years  before  he  is  ready  for 
questions  of  syntax.     Words  themselves  must  be  understood  before 
they  can  be  intelligently  classified.     When  a  word  is  introduced  to 
the  child,  in  its  orthographic  dress,  and  he  laughs,  as  well  he  may,  at 
the  oddity  of  its  costume,  we  may  tell  him  of  its  gradual  growth  into 
its  present  form,  and  show  him  how  the  silent,  or  the  mispronounced, 
letters  in  it  are  the  record  of  its  ancient  pronunciation,  or  of  its  deri- 
yatioD,  or  of  an  early  error  in  its  supposed  derivation.     This  will 
lead  us  to  explain  to  the  pupil  the  conventional  element  in  language ; 
that  usage  is  the  right  and  rule  of  speaking ;  and  then  we  may  go 
iurther  back,  and  show  how  much  is  really  natural  in  the  origin  of 
language,  and  how  the  meaning  of  words  sometimes  sprang  from  an 
imitation  of  sounds,  from  the  musical  expression  of  speech,  and  from 
.instinctive  attempts  at  expression  through  the  position  of  the  organs 
of  speech.     A  child  of  six  years  old  will  reoognize  the  nasal  element 
in  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  snail,  snake,  snap,  snare,  snarl, 
sneak,  sneer,  sneeze,  snicker,  sniff,  snipe,  snivel,  snooze,  snore,  snort, 
.snout,  snub,  snuff,  snuffle,  and  see  how  easily  the  word  nose  can  be 
introduced  into  the  definition  of  each.     Then  it  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Latios  also  called  the  nose  nasus. 

The  forms,  even,  of  the  individual  letters  may  be  made  the  occa- 
sion of  pleasant  lessons  in  the  origin  of  written  language, —  the 
probable  development  of  Shemitic  alphabets  from  phonetio  hiero- 
.  glyphics,  and  of  the  European  alphabets  from  those  of  Phoenicia. 
If  such  instructions  do  not  awaken  a  scholarly  turn  of  mind,  and 
lead  to  literary  taste,  they  will  at  least  relieve  the  dryness  of  the 
spelling-book,  and  give  the  child  some  glimpse  of  the  numerous  and 
subtle  ties  which  bind  us  with  all  the  generations  which  have  pre- 
ceded us. 

The  use  of  language  is  to  be  acquired  at  first  by  imitation.  The 
study  of  books  on  grammar  and  composition  does  not  belong  to  the 
early  years  of  life,  and  it  is  a  complete  inversion  of  the  natural 
method  to  give  a  child  abstract  themes  for  composition  before  he  b 
old  enough  to  think  on  such  themes  of  hb  own  accord.  In  the  like 
manner,  it  is  not  in  the  true  course  of  nature  to  teach  a  child  to 
declaim  before  he  can  comprehend  the  pieces  selected  for  declama- 
tion. The  most  instructive  reading  for  a  {Person  of  any  age  is  that 
whose  tone  of  thought  is  above  his  average  thought,  and  yet  not 
beyond  his  grasp ;  and  the  best  exercise  for  a  child,  in  learning  to 
think  and  to  express  his  thought,  is  to  commit  to  memory  such  poetry 
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or  prose  u  is  worth  being  treasured  up  forever  in  remombrance,  but 
which  is  not  entirely  above  his  comprehension.  Let  him  also,  with 
the  book  before  him,  extemporaneously,  turn  good  verse  into  good 
proee,  and  repeat  the  process  so  frequently  as  to  be  able  to  do  it 
without  hesitation.  Before  the  child  can  write  well  he  can  dictate  a 
narrative  of  some  real  event  in  his  own  experience ;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  can  write,  he  should  'he  accustomed  to  writing,  at  first  narrative, 
afterward  gradually  coming  to  more  abstract  forms  of  composition, 
bat  always  upon  subjects  with  which  he  is  familiar. 

When  foreign  tongues  are  taught, — and  every  liberally  educated 
person  should  at  least  have  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  them  to 
develop  his  philological  tastes,  if  he  have  any, — the  method  of  nature, 
it  seems  to  us,  requires  a  blending  of  several  modes  of  study.  The 
pronunciation  should  be  a  matter  of  first  importance;  the  student 
deciding,  in  the  case  of  a  dead  language,  on  some  fixed  principles, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  living  language,  getting  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
actual  present  usage  of  the  best  speakers.  Next  comes  the  translat- 
ing, and  finally  the  grammar.  The  interval  of  time  between  these  is 
not  of  importance ;  but  it  is  of  importance,  in  the  study  of  any  lan- 
guage, to  read  more  than  the  small  portion  which  you  may  daily 
analyse  critically  with  grammar  and  dictionary.  Let  neither  mode 
of  study  be  neglected ;  a  portion  m  one  book  being  thoroughly  stud- 
ied each  day ;  while,  in  some  other  book,  several  pages  are  rapidly 
and  imperfectly  read.  The  words  and  constructions  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  will  thus  become  familiar  by  repetition,  and  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  exact  critical  study  of  sentences  will  be  added  that 
appreciation  of  the  general  spirit  of  a  language  which  can  be  attained 
only  froni  a  more  rapid  and  extensive  reading  of  its  best  writers. 
Thus,  in  music,  also,  the  best  culture  is  gained  when  the  pupil  is 
daily  drilled  to  extreme  accuracy  in  the  practice  of  select  pieces,  and 
also  daily  exercised  in  reading  at  sight  several  pages  of  new  music 
In  the  order  of  nature  the  child  hears  language  and  music  long  before 
it  has  the  power  to  analyze  and  study  them ;  and,  in  the  order  of 
study,  it  is  better  to  have  reading  precede,  in  some  degree  at  least,  a 
critical  and  thorough  study. 

When  translating  from  a  foreign  tongue  into  our  own,  there  are 
two  extremes  in  method,  both  of  which  are  admirable,  while  the  mean 
between  them  is  worthless.  In  the  study  of  a  language  you  have 
two  objects  in  view, —  one  to  learn  that  language,  and  the  other  to 
gain  from  the  study  a  strength  and  facility  in  the  use  of  your  own. 
Now,  in  learning  the  foreign  tongue,  one  cannot  translate  too  lit- 
erally, keeping  to  the  order  and  construction  of  the  original ;  while, 
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for  the  purpose  of  culture  io  the  use  of  the  yemacular,  and  indeed  for 
understanding,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  study,  the  real  thoughts  of  the 
author,  one  cannot  be  too  careful  to  translate  into  the  most  appro- 
priate and  idiomatic  English.     We  would,  therefore,  habitually  accus- 
tom the  student  to  a  double  rendering,  first  literally,  then  idiomat- 
ically ;  and  in  the  literal  rendering  allow  even  etymological  fidelity 
to  the  prefixes  and  parts  of  a  compound  word.     Thus  the  proverb, 
TJnkraut  vergeht  rdchty  may  hare  the  double  rendering.  An  un^plUmt 
thoroughly^goes  Tvot ;  that  is,  Weeds  never  die  out.    The  habit  of 
literal  rendering  may  be  dropped  as  soon  as  the  student  has  acquired 
the  power  of  reading  and  understanding  the  foreign  language  without 
a  mental  transposition  into  the  vernacular  idiom ;  but  the  habit  of 
correct  rendering  into  easy  and  idiomatic  English  must  be  cultivated 
carefully  as  long  as  the  study  of  the  language  is  pursued ;  —  the  first 
is  for  a  temporary  use ;  the  second  for  a  permanent  possession.     Next 
to  the  ability  to  act  well  must  be  placed  the  ability  to  speak  well, — 
and  indeed,  so  interwoven  are  the  functions  of  the  human  being,  that 
the  ability  to  express  thought  increases  the  ability  to  think,  and  the 
power  to  think  increases  the  power  to  act.     The  common  opinion, 
that  the  development  of  one  power  is  at  the  expense  of  another,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  developed  power  is  usually  one  that  was  by 
natural  gift  predominant;  and  the  power  that  has  dwindled,  at  first 
naturally  feeble,  has  not  had  sufficient  exercise  to  keep  it  of  its  orig- 
inal strength. 

The  brief  limits  to  which  we  are  compelled  to  compress  these 
papers  force  us  to  give  them  a  fragmentary  character,  and  to  leave 
each  branch  of  the  subject  but  partially  developed ;  hoping  that  the 
connection  and  unity  of  the  parts  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader  who 
carries  in  his  mind  the  general  principles  announced  in  our  first  arti- 
cle ;  and  that  such  readers  may  find  here  hints  that  shall  lead  them, 
in  the  course  of  their  own  thoughts,  to  new  confirmations  of  the  gen- 
eral truth  and  utility  of  these  views,  and  to  new  applications  of  them 
to  special  points  in  education. 

The  fourth  general  group  of  studies,  included  in  our  great  division 
of  history,  we  have  designated  in  our  tabular  view  by  the  word  law. 
Man  is  not  content  with  thinking  and  expressing  his  thoughts,  with 
subduing  outward  nature  to  his  needs,  and  making  it  subservient  to 
his  purposes ;  he  also  seeks  to  govern  his  fellow-men.  The  child  is 
born  subject  to  his  parents,  and  the  family  government  has  always 
been  a  type,  perhaps  suggesting  and  leading  to  the  government  of 
tribes  and  nations.  At  all  events,  there  are  no  men  to  be  found 
without  some  traces  of  government,  and,  in  all  civilized  countries, 
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there  has  been  developed  the  idea  of  impersonal  law,  in  the  organiza- 
tion /)f  a  community  whose  associated  wisdom  shall  decide  upon  what 
ia  right,  and  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  ;  whose  asso- 
ciated power  shall  enforce  the  right  and  develop  the  good,  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  its  abiUty  extend.  The  historical  study  of  these  rela- 
tions of  men  to  each  other  is  necessary,  not  only  to  a  full  development 
of  U&e  student's  mental  powers,  but  as  a  preparation  by  which  he  is 
fitted  for  an  intelligent  participation  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  those 
relations. 

The  method  of  nature  is  here  evident,  that  the  child  is  born  into, 
the  family,  and  learns,  by  subjection  to  his  parents,  the  duty  of  sub* 
jeotion  te  all  just  authority,  before  he  can  understand  the  ground  on 
which  the  authority  rests.  He  is  brought  under  the  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  family,  before  he  can  rise  to  the  comprehension  of  that 
vast  scheme  of  universal  order,  planned  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  impulses  of  Unfathomable  Love,  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion by  Almighty  Power, —  that  Universal  Order  after  which  all 
wise  legislation  strives,  according  to  which  all  just  judicial  decisions 
are  framed,  and  which  all  righteous  executive  power  seeks  to  em« 
body. 

So,  in  the  school,  the  first  and  most  important  ideas  of  law  come 
not  from  histories  and  constitutions,  nor  firom  political  orations,  read 
or  studied  by  the  child,  but  from  the  wise  and  just  discipline  of  the 
school-room,  from  the  rules  of  play  observed  in  the  games  among  his 
school-fellows,  and  from  the  perception  that  the  parents  and  the  teach- 
ers are  also  subject,  even  in  school  matters,  to  the  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  to  the  votes  of  the  town.  The  judicious  teacher,  by 
occasional  words,  rightly  directing  the  child's  attention  for  a  moment 
to  such  themes,  gives  what  we  have  called  incidental  instruction  in 
politics  and  law.  The  next  step,  in  this  branch  of  study,  is  history 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Afterwards,  in  the  higher  school 
or  college,  the  pupil  should  take  a  brief  course  of  study  in  constitu- 
tional law,  commentaries  on  the  constitution  of  his  own  state,  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  Great  Britain,  comparing  them  with  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth. 

It  was  our  original  purpose,  in  commencing  these  papers,  to  have 
continued  them  so  as  to  embrace  remarks  on  psychological  and  theo- 
logical studies ;  but,  as  circumstances  have  compelled  us  to  defer  the 
remaining  papers  to  an  indefinite  period,  we  will  append  here  some 
general  cautions  to  the  reader,  which  we  had  proposed  to  leave  to  the 
end.  A  recent  very  friendly  criticism  on  our  views  shows  a  misap- 
prehension of  them,  by  saying  that  we  have  placed  the  studies  of  the 
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enoyolopedia  in  a  right  line,  instead  of  in  a  circle,  and  that  we  have 
providod  only  for  the  education  of  the  knowing  faculties,  without  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  education  of  the  powen  of  expreanon  and  action,  and 
of  the  feelings  and  sentiments. 

Let  the  teacher,  who  is  really  desirous  of  knowing  the  true  plan  of 
education,  rememher  that  the  body  and  its  organs  need  training  and 
care  for  their  presenration  and  full  development ;  that  the  sentiments 
and  passions  need  to  be  judiciously  called  into  play,  and  guided  in 
their  direction ;  that,  above  all,  promptness  and  efficiency  of  action, 
and  perseverance  of  purpose,  are  to  be  cultivated  with  great  care, 
under  a  consecration  to  (he  love  of  God,  and  charity  to  men.  In  our 
scheme  of  studies  we  are  showing  what  we  consider  the  natural  order 
of  intellectual  growth,  and  the  following  of  this  order  will  simply  give 
the  best  opportunities  for  the  other  kinds  of  education.  Thus  intel- 
lectually we  place  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation  first  in 
the  scale,  preceding  that  of  the  inventive  and  of  the  reasoning  powers. 
This  intellectual  order  of  nature  gives  the  opportunity,  in  physical 
education,  of  keeping  the  young  child  out  of  doors,  rambling,  under 
the  guidance  of  its  teacher,  by  the  roadside,  or  over  the  pastures,  to 
the  benefit  of  its  body  as  much  as  of  its  mind.  The  same  intellectual 
order  gives,  in  moral  education,  the  opportunity  for  developing  pure 
tastes,  the  love  of  natural  beauty,  and  affording  social  pleasures  of  a 
higher  character  than  in  the  ordinary  plays  of  the  school-yard.  It 
^ves  also  the  best  opportunity  for  impressing  the  young  heart  with 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  love  manifested  in  the  creation ;  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  walk  allows  the  opportunity  for  the  child  to  manifest  its 
own  choice  and  will  in  showing  kindness  to  its  playmates  according  to 
the  command  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  In  like  manner,  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  intellectual  problems  placed  before  the  human 
spirit  would  be  found,  if  we  understood  it  in  its  natural  order,  to  be 
adapted  for  the  appropriate  furtherance,  at  the  proper  age,  of  each 
part  of  physical,  moral,  and  religions  education. 

The  complaint  which  has  been  made,  that  an  intellectual  education 
is  of  no  moral  benefit,  but  rather  a  moral  injury,  so  far  as  it  is  well 
grounded,  is  grounded  as  much  upon  the  fiict  that  our  intellectual 
drilling  has  been  inverted  in  its  order,  crippling  rather  than  cultivat- 
ing the  powers  of  observation,  as  upon  the  fact  that  the  attention 
given  to  intellectual  education  has  withdrawn  the  attention  from 
moral  training.  This  idea  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  moving 
springs  in  the  heart  of  the  late  lamented  Josiah  Holbrook.  In  like 
manner,  the  injury  done  to  the  bodily  health  of  children,  by  over- 
study,  comes  as  much  from  the  unnatural  inversion  of  studies,  the 
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giving  of  that  which  is  abstraot  before  that  which  is  concrete,  as  from 
the  absolute  amount  of  time  spent  by  the  children  in  close  attention 
to  the  subjects  set  before  them.  Whateyer  be  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  a  given  time,  the  ease  of  its  acquisition  will,  evi- 
dently, be  parti  J  proportional  to  the  lucidness  and  naturalness  of  the 
order  in  which  it  was  acquired.  The  purelj  intellectual  question  of 
the  true  order  of  studies  is,  therefore,  intimately  connected,  in  more 
than  one  mode,  with  the  question  of  moral  and  physical  training, 
with  the  whole  question  of  the  highest  welfare  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  family,  the  state,  and  the  church. 

Nor,  in  either  physical,  intellectual,  moral  or  religious  education, 
should  we  forget  the  artistic  side ; — that  is  to  say,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  skill  in  expression  or  action  is  as  desirable  as  simple  power. 
A  man  not  only  needs  power,  but  needs  it  under  control,  else  it  loses 
its  worth.  Of  how  little  avail  would  physical  strength  and  health  be 
to  a  man  who  could  neither  walk  well  nor  swim  well,  who  was  at 
ease  neither  on  the  rower's  seat  nor  in  the  saddle,  who  could  neither 
drive  nor  skate,  who  could  neither  mow  nor  dig,  but  who,  in  all 
manly  sports  and  in  all  useful  labors,  found  himself  strong  indeed, 
but  clumsy,  and  inefficient  for  lack  of  skill.  In  like  manner,  he 
would  feel  humbled  and  awkward  indeed,  who  was  conscious  of  great 
thoughts,  and  of  deep  emotions,  and  of  a  strong  purpose  to  do  right, 
and  was  nevertheless  unable  to  express  himself  either  by  spoken  or 
written  words,  by  chisel  or  pencil,  or  by  musical  tones,  or  by  well- 
planned  and  well-timed  deeds. 

While  all  studies  must  be  used  as  means  of  developing  and  guiding 
some  power  of  action  and  expression,  as  well  as  of  understanding,  it 
is  perhaps  the  especial  function  of  the  historic  studies,  of  trade,  art, 
language  and  law,  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  expression ;  and  the 
teacher  must  remember  to  apply  them  in  such  manner  as  to  produce 
this  end.  A^  the  bread  of  the  mind  is  truth,  so  the  bread  of  the 
moral  nature  is  action,  or  expression,  and  the  pupil  must  be  drawn 
out  into  expression,  not  made  the  mere  recipient  of  instruction. 

To  pass  to  the  other  point  in  which  we  would  caution  the  reader 
against  a  misapprehension  of  our  views,  it  does  not  follow,  because 
we  have  arranged  the  five  branches  of  the  hierarchy  in  a  certain  log- 
ical order,  with  Mathematics  at  one  end  and  Theology  at  the  other, 
that  this  order  is  to  be  followed  in  arranging  successive  years  of 
'  school  life.  It  would  better  apply  to  the  minutes.  The  order  is  that 
of  logical  development,  that  in  which  the  subjects  are  to  be  success- 
ively unfolded  to  their  fullest  extent;  bat  it  would  be  absurd  to  post- 
pone physical  teaching  entirely  imtil  a  full  faiowledge  of  mathematics 
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had  been  obtained,  and  so  of  any  other  branches.     We  may  perhaps 
oompare  the  course  of  education  to  the  phjllo tactic  spiral  on  a  two- 
fifths  arrangement.     The  mathematics  are  the  row  of  leayes  on  which 
the  zero  leaf  is  to  be  taken,  and  you  cannot  rise  to  a  higher  point  in 
your  mathematics,  except  by  running  round  through  the  other  four 
rows.     For  the  full,  harmonious  deyelopment  of  the  child's  mind  we 
need  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  the  five  essential  branches  of  inquiry 
suggested  by  every  sight  of  nature.     The  youngest  child  in  the  school 
brings  in,  perhaps,  a  dandelion.     What  is  its  form,  and  the  number 
of  its  rays?    These  questions  belong  to  mathematics.     What  is  its 
color,  taste  and  smell,  its  medicinal  effects,  its  relations  to  the  sun- 
flower and  other  composite  plants? — these  are  questions  of  physics. 
The  derivation  of  its  name,  dandelion, — dents  de  lion,  dens  leonis, 
•^  from  the  form  of  the  leaf,  and  of  the  generic  name,  taraxacum, 
from  its  medical  effect ;  the  fact  of  its  introduction  from  Europe ;  the 
quotation  of  the  lines,— > 

'*  Dear  common  flower,  that  grow'st  beside  the  way, 
FriDging  the  dusty  road  with  harmleea  gold  ;*'— 

these  would  be  historical  instructions  from  the  same  simple  flower. 
Then  ask  the  child  to  tell  you  why  he  likes  this  flower  so  much ; 
whether  it  is  because  it  is  prettier  than  morning-glories,  or  because  it 
comes  so  early,  or  because  it  is  so  common, —  and  you  stimulate  him, 
perhaps,  to  one  of  his  earliest  efforts  at  a  psychological  self-examinatiou. 
Finally,  speak  to  him,  reverently  and  warmly,  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  who  has  spread  beauty  with  so  unsparing  a  hand 
before  us,  and  tell  him  of  the  Saviour's  appeal  to  our  conscience, 
drawn  from  the  beauty  of  the  lily,  using  simple  language  that  he  can 
understand,  —  and  you  will  have  given  him  theological  lessons  also. 

Now,  every  lesson  in  the  school  of  life  will  lead,  as  simply  as  this 
dandelion  has  done,  to  the  five  great  branches  of  intellectual  studies ; 
and  no  lesson  has  been  fully  taught  until  it  has  thus  been  linked  into 
relation  with  all  the  main  lines  of  dependent  truth.  The  simplest 
geometry  has  its  application  to  physics,  its  history  of  discovery  and 
application,  its  psychological  questions  of  the  foundations  of  belief 
and  the  nature  of  proof,  and  its  theological  aspect,  in  such  queries  as 
whether  the  relations  of  space  are  or  are  not  dependent  on  the  consti- 
tution of  our  minds,  and  thus  on  the  will  of  the  Creator.  The  cycle 
of  these  five  branches  must  be  daily  recurring,  and  our  aim  has  been, 
in  these  articles,  to  show  in  what  order  the  five  branches  are  to  be 
placed,  which  must  always  precede  the  others,  which  must  first  re- 
ceive full  development,  and  which,  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  whole, 
juust  be  always  least  within  the  reach  of  finite  faculties. 
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Let  a  graduate  of  any  good  public  school  imagine  a  system  of  schools 
permitting  indeed,  though  after  a  most  laborious  and  imperfect  fashion, 
for  the  wealthy  and  noble,  large  acquirements ;  but,  for  all  those  likely 
to  attend  what  answer  to  our  common  or  public  schools,  teaching  only 
reading,  and  that  alone,  or  at  most  with  church  singing,  and  memoriz- 
ing of  texts  and  hymns ;  reading  all  day,  by  one  pupil  at  a  time,  from 
the  droning  A,  B,  C,  up  to  whatever  rhetoric  was  highest  in  grade ;  in 
that  even  shrill  yell  which  was  the  elocutionary  rule  fifty  years  ago, 
without  any  possible  regard  to  the  meaning  of  what  was  read,  or 
indeed  of  what  was  committed  to  memory ;  no  arithmetic,  no  geogra- 
phy, no  grammar,  no  writing,  even.  Let  him  imagine  this  single  study 
taught  in  dens  almost  like  prisons ;  by  men  absolutely  ferocious  in  man- 
ners and  feelings :  who  whipped  a  single  scholar — as  Martin  Luiher's 
master  did  him — fif\een  times  in  one  forenoons  who  feruled,  can^d, 
boxed,  slapped,  rapped,  and  punched,  right  and  lefl ;  made  children  kneel 
on  peas  and  sharp  edges  of  wood ;  in  short,  ransacked  their  own  dull 
brains  for  ingenious  tortures,  and  a  language  twice  as  copious  as  Eng- 
lish, besides  Latin  and  Greek,  for  nicknames  and  reproaches,  to  inflict 
upon  the  youth  of  their  charge ;  schools  to  which  parents  threatened  to 
send  contumacious  children,  as  if  to  the  "  Black  Man,"  or  any  other 
hideous,  unknown  torment ;  schools  almost  precisely  as  destitute  of  any 
kindly  feeling,  of  any  humanizing  tendency,  of  any  moral  or  religious 
influence,  as  any  old-fashioned  Newgate  or  Bridewell.  Let  our  gradu- 
ate imagine,  if  he  can,  all  this.  Then  let  him  further  imagine  a  state 
of  society  stiffened,  by  ages  of  social  fixity,  into  immovable  grades,  and 
where  "the  lower  classes "  were  to  be  permitted  this,  reckoned  their 
appropriate  education,  but  no  more.  Let  him  still  further  imagine  great 
and  far-reaching  political,  social,  and  intellectual  disturbances,  working 
in  powerful  conjunction,  upsetting  all  manner  of  laws,  systems,  distinc- 
tions, and  doctrines,  preparing  all  minds  to  hope  for,  and  to  admit,  better 
beliefs,  and  better  opportunities,  for  themselves  and  for  others.  And, 
lastly,  let  him  imagine  a  man  possessed  of  the  vastest  capacity  for  la- 
bor, a  mind  fruitful  of  expedients  and  experiments  to  the  very  highest 
degree,  and  no  less  clear  and  firm  in  finding  and  adhering  to  funda- 
mental generalizations,  an  absolutely  unbounded  and  tireless  benevo- 
lence, a  love  for  humanity  and  a  faith  in  his  principles  little  less  perfect 
and  self-sustaining  than  that  of  an  apostle  j  who  steps  forth  just  in  that 
period  of  intense  receptive  mental  activity,  and  in  the  place  of  that  di- 
abolical ancient  school  system,  proceeds  not  only  to  propose,  but  to 
demonstrate,  and  in  spite  of  sufferings,  obstacles,  and  Aiilures  enough  to 
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have  discouraged  an  array  of  martyrs,  effectually  to  establish  a  system, 
which  not  only,  in  the  words  o^  its  official  investigators  in  1802,  wais 
"  that  true  elementary  method  which  has  long  been  desired,  but  hith- 
erto'vainly  sought;  which  prepares  the  child  ibr  every  situation,  for 
all  arts  and  sciences ;  which  is  appropriate  to  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions, and  is  the  first  indispensable  foundation  for  human  cultivation  ; 
which  not  only  was  thus  intellectually  the  absolute  ideal  of  education, 
but  whose  very  atmosphere  was  one  of  kindness  and  encouragement, 
whose  perfection  was  to  depend  upon  its  identity  with  the  affectionate 
discipline  of  a  mother ;  which  expressly  included,  and  even  preferred, 
the  poor,  the  orphan,  and  the  helpless ;  and  which,  last  and  best  of  all, 
was  fundamentally  inwrought  with  such  hygienic,  ethical,  and  relig- 
ious principles  that  its  legitimate  result  would  be  to  make  a  strong,  and 
wise,  and  just  man,  upright  among  his  fellows,  mutually  respecting  and 
respected,  and  a  trusting  worshiper  of  God." 

Let  our  graduate  imagine  this,  and  he  may  comprehend  what  the 
Germans  think  of  Pestalozzi.  The  reverence  and  gratitude  which  they, 
in  common  indeed  with  all  Europe,  though  in  somewhat  higher  degree, 
entertain  toward  him,  were  well  exempliiied  in  the  festival  observed  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1846,  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  and  in  the  consequent  proceed- 
ings ;  of  which  a  brief  account  follows. 

The  conception  of  this  celebration  originated  with  that  veteran  and 
most  useful  educator.  Dr.  Adolph  Diesterweg,  then  director  of  a  seio- 
inary  at  Berlin.  A  mistake  of  a  year,  founded  on  dates  given  by  good 
authorities,  occasioned  a  partial  celebration  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1845.  This,  however,  was  made  a  means  of  wider  notification  and 
effort  for  the  following  year,  and  we  translate  the  most  characteristic 
portion  of  the  call,  which  was  signed  by  forty-eight  eminent  teachers 
and  educators,  including  Diesterweg  himself. 

"  His  (Pestalozzi's)  life  and  labors  testify  that  no  object  lay  nearer  his 
heart  than  to  secure  Ibr  neglected  children  an  educatbn  simple,  natural, 
pure  in  morals,  re-enfbrced  by  the  influence  of  home  and  school,  and  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  their  future  life.  A  concurrence  of  untoward  circum- 
stances prevented  the  permanent  success  of  such  an  orphan  asylum,  or 
poor  school,  though  proposed  and  oflen  attempted  by  him.  For  this  rea- 
son the  idea  has  occurred  to  various  of  his  admirers  and  friends,  in  vari- 
ous places,  of  establishing  such  institutions,  and  one  first  to  be  called 
'  Pestalozzi  Foundation.'  The  undersigned,  having  the  permission  of 
the  authorities,  have  associated  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, to  be  a  monument  of  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  German  father- 
land toward  that  noble  man.  This  call  is  intended  to  inform  the  publie 
of  this  design,  and  to  request  active  co-operation,  and  contributions  in 
money. 

^^  The  Pestalozzi  Foundation  is  intended  to  a^rd  to  poor  children  and 
orphans  an  education  suitable  to  their  circumstances,  and  in  accordance 
with  Pestalozzi's  views  for  this  purpose. 
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"  1.  The  institutions  foianded  will  be  situated  In  the  country,  where 
ODiy,  as  the  undersigned  belie  re,  can  the  education  of  orphans  succeed. 

**  2.  The  pupils  will,  from  the  beginning,  besides  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  education,  be  trained  to  domestic,  agricultural,  or  indus* 
trial  knowledge  and  capacities. 

"  3.  The  managers  and  matrons  to  whom  the  family  education  of  the 
pupils  will  be  confided,  are  to  labor  in  the  spirit  of  ^Leonard  and  Ger- 
trudt^^  and  '  How  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children^  and  the  supervisors 
and  officers  o£  instruction  will  endeavor  not  only  to  put  in  practice  the 
principles  of  the  *  Idea  of  Elementary  TVamtng^,'  but  to  develop  and 
propagate  them. 

u  *  4>  «  -^Q  ^^g  appeal  with  confidence  to  all  who  feel  themselves 
bound  to  gratitude  toward  Heinrtch  Pestalozzi ;  to  all  who  feel  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  for  oiphans ;  to  all  who  expect  beneficial  con- 
sequences to  home  and  school  education  from  the  revival  and  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi,  which  the  undersigned  believe  to  be 
the  true  spirit  of  education ;  we  appeal,  in  short,  to  all  friends  of  the 
people  and  of  the  fatherland,  for  efficient  aid  to  this  undertaking — at 
once  a  monument  of  gratitude  to  a  great  man,  and  an  attempt  to  sup- 
ply an  urgent  want  of  the  present  age. 

^  Berlin,  January  12,  1845." 

A  second  appeal  was  put  forth,  July  3d  of  the  same  year,  by  Diester- 
weg,  '^  to  the  teachers  of  Germany,"  eloquently  setting  forth  their  pro- 
fessional obligations  to  Pestalozzi,  calling  upon  them  for  corresponding 
efibrts  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  and  proceeded  to  ref^r  again,  in  very 
pointed  terms,  to  the  characteristically  charitable  and  thoroughly  prac^ 
tical  aspirations  of  Pestalozzi  for  the  educatbn  of  neglected  children, 
and  to  the  similar  character  of  the  proposed  institution. 

"•  It  was  his  chiefest  wish  to  dry  the  tears  from  the  cheeks  of  orphans, 
and  to  educate  them ;  he  longed  to  be  the  father,  the  friend,  the  teacher 
of  the  unfortunate  and  the  neglected. 

"  Do  you,  therefore,  teacher  of  the  common  school,  friend  of  the  people, 
pTDve  your  gratitude  to  Heinrich  Pestalozzi.  by  doing  your  part  for  the 
Pestalozzi  Foundation — no  monument  of  bronze  or  of  stone ;  for  none 
but  a  living  monument  is  worthy  of  him — which  shall  stand,  within  the 
territory  of  Germany,  a  proof  of  the  thankfulness  of  posterity,  an  ever- 
lasting blessing  to  children,  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  human  de- 
velopment" 

The  institution  spoken  of  in  these  documents  was  intended  to  be  a 
single  central  one,  to  be  endowed  by  the  contributions  of  all  donors,  and 
to  be  a  model  and  parent  for  others  throughout  Germany ;  the  sum 
requisite  being  computed  at  30,000  thalers,  about  $22,500. 

But  although  sympathy  with  the  general  purpose  thus  brought  into 
notice  was  universal  and  lively,  difiiculties,  apparently  chiefiy  sectarian, 
soon  arose,  in  regard  to  the  special  feature  of  a  first  central  institution ; 
and  these  resulted  in  the  holding  of  many  local  festivals  instead  of  one 
great  one,  and  the  organization  of  many  local  Pestalozzi  P'oundations 
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or  Pestalozzi  Societies,  instead  of  one  general  one.  Such  festivald  wer^ 
observed,  and  institutions  or  societies  established,  at  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Leipzig,  Frankfort,  Erfurt,  Basle,  and  many  other  places.  We  proceed 
to  give  some  account  of  some  of  them,  with  extracts  from  the  more  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  numerous  addresses,  and  other  documents  coo- 
nected  with  them. 

Dr.  Diesterweg  delivered,  at  Berlin,  a  characteristic  and  interesting 
discourse.  In  describing  the  revolution  caused  by  Pestalozzi  in  the 
estimation  of  different  studies,  he  said : — 

'*  After  the  Reformation,  that  is,  afler  the  establishment  of  German 
common  schools,  studies  were  divided  into  two  classes:  one  including 
the  Bible,  catechism,  and  hymn-book,  the  other  including  the  so-called 
trivial  studies.  The  former  were  for  heaven — ^that  is,  to  prepare  !br 
eternal  happiness ;  the  latter  for  earth,  and  its  ordinary  employments. 
The  consequence  of  this  universally-received  distinction  was,  that  the 
religious  teachers  asserted  a  dignity  far  higher  than  that  of  the  ''  trivial 
teachers.  This  notion  is  theoretically  denied  by  Pestalozzi — at  least  by 
immediate  logical  conclusion,  though  I  do  not  think  he  discussed  the 
fiubject  specially — and  by  his  school.  We  have  learned  to  comprehend 
the  moral  influence  of  instruction  in  itself,  aside  from  any  peculiar  char- 
acter in  the  subject  taught ;  and,  still  further,  the  direct  influence  of  all 
true  instruction  upon  the  development  of  the  pupil's  character.  This 
influence  does  not  depend  upon  the  thing  taught,  but  in  the  manner  of 
teaching.  As  in  Hegel's  system  of  philosophy,  so  it  is  in  elementary 
instruction — and  should  be  in  all  instruction — its  strensfth  is  in  its  method. 
This  principle  will  naturally  not  be  understood  by  eloquent  word-teachers 
and  lecturers  from  chairs  of  instruction ;  and  last  of  all  by  those  dicta- 
ting machines  and  note-readers,  who,  to  the  disgrace  of  pedagogy  and 
the  shame  of  the  whole  age,  exist  even  at  the  present  day.  But  we, 
Pestalozzi's  scholars  and  followers,  comprehend  it,  have  mastered  it, 
and  can  demonstrate  its  results  in  our  schools.  What  would  Adam 
Rles,  that  pattern  of  all  blind  guides,  say,  if  he  could  come  to  life  again 
afler  three  hundred  years,  and  taking  up  an  arithmetic'* — which  has 
become  capable  of  use,  as  an  intelligently  arranged  elementary  study, 
only  since  Pe.stalozzi's  time — should  find  in  it  a  chapter  ^*  On  the  moral 
infltience  of  instruction  in  arithmetic  ?  " 

He  sums  up  the  changes  brought  about  by  Pestalozzi,  thus : — 

'' Instead  of  brutal,  staring  stupidity,  close  and  tense  attention;  (or 
dull  and  blockish  eyes,  cheerful  and  pleased  looks ;  for  crooked  backs,  the 
natural  erectness  of  the  figure ;  for  dumbness  or  silence,  joyous  pleas- 
ure in  speaking,  and  promptitude  that  even  takes  the  word  out  of  anoth- 
er's mouth;  for  excessive  verbosity  in  the  teacher,  and  consequent 
stupidity  in  the  scholar,  a  dialogic  nr,  at  least,  a  dialogic-conversational 
method ;  for  government  by  the  stick,  a  reasonable  and  therefore  a  seri- 
ous and  strict  discipline ;  for  mere  external  doctrines  and  external  disci- 
pline, a  mental  training,  in  which  every  doctrine  is  a  discipline  also; 
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instead  of  a  government  by  force,  and  a  consequent  fear  of  the  school 
and  its  pedant,  love  of  school  and  respect  for  the  teacher." 

He  proceeds  to  suggest  how  far-reaching  was  the  influence  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  labors  in  mere  school-rooms : —  - 

"  But  is  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi  not  entitled  to  some  part  of  the 
credit  of  the  elevation  of  the  German* people?  Did  this  remarkable 
change  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  from  nothing?  It  is,  rather,  io  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  Peslalozzian  method  should  have  brought  about 
such  vast  results  without  foreseeing  them.  It  would  be  unreasonable 
to  claim  that  this  alone  accomplished  the  wonder ;  but  it  was  certainly 
not  one  of  the  least  of  its  causes.  Lord  Brougham  said  that  the 
twenty -six  letters  of  the  present  sshoolmaster — those  ^  black  hussars ' — 
were  mightier  than  the  bayonet  of  the  soldier.  Consider  what  a  child 
must  become,  who  is  taught  as  we  have  described,  for  six  or  eight  years 
or  more.  Consider  what  a  nation  must  become,  all  the  youth  of  which 
have  enjoyed  the  influence  of  such  an  education.  What  a  project  does 
this  idea  open  in  the  future !  The  Jesuits  of  Freiburg  had  a  glimpse 
of  it,  thougK  no  more,  when  they  said  that  they  wanted  no  schools 
which  shounl  educate  '  Apostles  of  Radicalism ;'  an  expression  shame- 
ful, not  to  Pestalozzi,  but  to  the  utterer  of  it." 

Further  on,  he  forcibly  portrays  the  need  and  the  requisites  of  such 
an  institution  as  the  intended  Pestalozzi  Foundation. 

^*  The  help  we  would  aflbrd  is  radical,  is  the  only  help.  We  consider 
all  institutions  worthy  of  praise  and  of  assistance,  which  contribute  to 
the*  amelioration  of  human  suflering,  the  advancement  of  morals  and 
good  training.  Therefore  we  speak  well  of  other  institutions  having 
the  same  general  design  with  ours:  institutions  for  the  care  of  children; 
orphan  houses ;  rescue  institutions  for  neglected  children ;  aasociations 
for  changing  prisons  into  institutions  of  reform,  and  for  the  care  of 
dismissed  criminals  and  prisoners.  But  none  of  these  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter;  they  do  not  correspQud  with  the  precise  want;  they  do  not 
go  deep  enough.  Many  of  them  almost  seem  to  be  organized  to  make 
sport  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  reason.  What,  for  instance,  ac- 
cording to  those  laws,  can  a  child  be  expected  to  become,  who  has  grown 
up  with  ignorant  parents,  from  whom  it  can  learn  nothing  but  vices ;  who 
has  learned  from  them  to  lie  and  to  steals  to  wander  about  and  be  a  vag- 
abond ?  In  genera],  we  answer,  only  a  man  who  will  misuse  his  physical 
and  mental  powers ;  that  is.  a  criminal,  a  wild  beast,  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  society.  That  society,  for  self-preservation,  shuts  up  such 
men,  like  wild  beasts,  in  a  cage ;  or  punishes,  or  kills  him ;  although,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  he  became  such  because  he  must ;  as  probably  any  one 
<of  us  would  have  done !  Is  this  proceeding  reasonable  ?  Do  we  suc- 
ceed when  we  try  to  reform  an  old  rogue  ?  Or  do  you  suppose  that 
children,  if  they  only  attend  the  infant  school,  are  under  school  discipline, 
and  are  confirmed,  can  be  otherwise  lefl  in  charge  of  abandoned  parents, 
and  not  be  contaminated  by  the  pestilent  atmosphere  around  them  ? 
Experience  teaches,  and  it  can  not  be  otherwise,  that  the  influence  of 
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father  and  mother,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  ininitely  greater  than  that 
of  infant  schoole,  or  any  schoois.  Those  who  have  managed  reform 
institutions  understand  this  best  The  reason  of  the  ill-success  of  such 
is,  that  they  first  begin  too  late ;  for  they  take  the  children  afler  they 
have  shown  ineradicable  marks  of  debasement.  It  is  easy  to  protect  an 
imcontaminated  child  from  vice ;  but  to  restore  to  a  contaminated  one 
its  pristine  health  and  purity,  is  infinitely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

^  Our  intention  therefore  is,  to  receive  into  the  Pestalozzi  Foundalioa 
children  who  can  not  be  expected  to  be  educated  in  their  own  homes ; 
and  those  will  naturally  be  preferred,  who  are  destitute  of  a  father  or 
mother,  and  are  without  means.  The  existing  orphan  houses  do  not  ful- 
fill their  purposes ;  and  their  organisation  does  not  usually  answer  the 
requirements  of  the  Pestalozzian  principles.  We  would  establish  mod- 
el histitutions  for  the  education  of  neglected  children,  which  shall  observe 
natural  laws,  in  which  the  child  shall  receive  a  family  education.  An 
education  together  with  hundreds  is — ^it  must  be  said — ^barrack  instruc- 
tion. A  child  who  is  to  become  an  adult,  with  human  feelings,  must 
have  enjoyed  the  thorough  and  kindly  care  of  the  feminine  nature  and 
of  an  affectionate  father.  All  true  education  is  individual.  Where  the 
letter  of  the  law  prevails,  where  each  child  is  managed  by  general 
rules,  where  it  is  only  a  number  or  a  figure,  which  it  must  be  in  a 
school  of  hundreds,  there  is  no  human  education,  in  any  higher  sense. 
A  girl  even,  brought  up  among  hundreds,  is,  so  to  speak,  even  when  a 
child,  a  public  girl.'' 

Adverting  afterward  to  the  financial  economy  of  such  institutions, 

•he  observes  that  Adam  Smith  remarks,  that  "  The  support  of  the  poor 

and  of  criminals  costs  £8,000,000  a  year  in  England  and  Wales.    If 

£2,000,000  of  this  were  invested  in  education  and  good  bringing  up,  at 

least  one-half  of  the  whole  amount  would  be  saved." 

He  then  adverts,  with  some  feeling,  but  conciliatingly,  to  the  unex- 
pected breaking  up  of  the  original  plan  of  one  central  society  and  insti- 
tution, by  means  of  denominational  jealousies ;  and  gives  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  finances,  dbc.,  of  the  undertaking,  as  follows : — 

^  Twelve  thousand  copies  of  our  call  were  sent  throughout  all  parts  of 
Germany.  The  sympathy  exhibited  is  altogether  encouraging  and 
delightful.  Some  hundreds  over  2,000  thalers  ($1,500)  are  already  col- 
lected f  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  The  ministries  of  the  interior 
and  of  religion  have  recognized  and  approved  the  labors  of  the  society ; 
his  excellency  Postmaster-General  Von  Nagler  has  granted  the  frank- 
ing privilege  for  sending  copies  of  the  call,  and  for  remittances ;  the 
school  councilors  of  the  various  governments,  and  those  authorities 
themselves,  have  assisted  earnestly  in  sending  the  call ;  and  the  school 
inspectors  have  assisted  in  collecting.  Many  of  them  also,  as,  for  in- 
stance, at  Potsdam  and  Frankfbrt-on-the-Oder,  have  sent  us  orders  for 
the  pamphlets  published  by  us  on  account  of  the  Foundation.  Princes 
have  kindly  aided  the  purposes  of  the  society  by  contributions,  and 

*  JaDusry  12.    In  Mareb,  the  1010  reached  about  7^000  tbaleni. 
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many  private  persons  also  have  given,  tome  in  one  amount,  and  some  in 
subscriptions  during  five  years.  But  what  has  encouraged  us  most,  is 
the  universal  sympathy  of  the  body  of  teachers;  both  of  common 
schools,  and  upward,  even  to  the  universities.  What  has  a  poor  com- 
mon school  teacher,  or  a  seminary  pupil,  to  give?  But  they  do  give. 
I  have  received  with  warm  thankfulness  their  gids,  from  one  nlhergro- 
8chen  upward.    They  give  with  poor  hands,  but  warm  hearts. 

"  From  five  or  six  difierent  places  we  have  received  ofiers  of  land  for  a 
location,  sometimes  for  nothing;  from  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  Silesia, 
Saxony,  d:.c. ;  we  hear  favorable  accounts  from  Dessau  and  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen ;  in  short,  we  have  good  hopes  that  the  plan  of  the  Pestalozzi 
Foundation  will  succeed.  The  festivals,  held  almost  every  where  to- 
day, will  assist  us ;  and  we  count  with  certainty  on  the  aid  of  our  own 
fellow-citizens.  The  undertaking  is  spoken  well  of  by  every  one. 
Even  noble  ladies  are  enthusiastic  for  the  good  cause.  Three  sisters, 
whom  the  Genius  of  Poetry  overshadows,  (I  am  proud  of  being  their 
fellow  countryman,)  propose  to  publish  their  compositions  together  for 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Foundation.  Some  gentlemen  have  already  done 
the  like.  From  almost  every  locality  in  Germany,  from  Tilsit  to  Basle, 
from  Pesth  to  Bremen,  I  have  received  encouraging  and  sympathizing 
letters.  In  Pesth,  a  society  of  teachers  is  collecting  for  the  German 
Pestalozzi  Foundation ;  contributions  have  come  in  from  the  Saxons  in 
Transylvania;  in  Amsterdam  and  Gr6ningen,  committees  have  been 
formed  for  the  same  purpose ;  we  are  expecting  money  from  across  the 
ocean.  In  Kdnigsberg,  delegates  of  the  magistracy  and  city  authorities 
have  joined  with  the  committee  of  teachers,  the  more  worthily  to  cele- 
brate the  day." 

Several  pastors,  teachers,  and  ofiicials  in  the  Canton  of  Aargau  put 
forth  a  call  for  a  Pestalozzi  festival  at  Brugg,  in  that  canton.  To  this 
there  soon  afterward  appeared  a  reply,  signed  by  a  number  of  Reformed 
clergymen  of  the  same  canton,  which  may  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  difficulties  to  which  Diesterweg  alludes.  This  reply  states,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  signers  of  it  had,  several  years  before,  set  on  foot  a 
subscription  for  a  similar  purpose,  (it  may  be  remarked  that  the  call  it- 
self recited  that  the  government  of  Aargau  resolved,  as  early  as  1833, 
to  erect  an  institution  for  the  education  of  neglected  poor  children,  as  a 
memorial  of  Pestalozzi ;  which,  however,  financial  considerations  ren 
dered  it  necessary  to  postpone ;)  that  the  proposed  plan  of  operations 
was  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as 

1.  The  estate  of  Neuhof,  formerly  Pestalozzi's,  intended  to  be  bought 
as  a  site  for  the  Foundation,  was  unsuitable  and  ill-placed  for  such  a 
purpose,  too  large,  and  too  expensive. 

2.  Ostentatious  commemoratbns  of  donors  were  promised,  by  votive 
tablets,  dbc. 

3.  The  intended  scheme  of  training  the  pupils  of  the  Foundation 
into  teachers  for  similar  institutions  is  not  practicable,  because  it  can  not 
be  determined  whether  they  are  capable  or  inclined  to  that  employment, 
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which  requires  rare  and  lofty  qualifications ;  and  because  experience 
shows  that  such  teachers  are  to  be  trained,  not  in  such  schools  for  them, 
but  in  A  coarse  of  actual  employment  under  proper  conditions. 

4.  Experience  shows  that  such  institutions  should  not  be  commenced 
on  a  large  and  expensive  scale,  but  by  means  of  single  individuals, 
properly  trained,  to  supply  the  place,  to  the  pupils,  of  fathers,  and  to 
begin  quietly,  with  a  small  number. 

5.  The  proposed  institution  is  to  receive  both  Reformed  and  Catho- 
lic children  ;  a  plan  which  experience  shows  to  be  unlikely  to  succeed. 
And,  if  the  principal  be  decidedly  either  Catholic  or  Reformed,  children 
of  the  other  communion  will  not  be  intrusted  to  him ;  and  if  he  is  not 
decidedly  of  either,  then  those  of  neither  will. 

These  reasons  are  clearly  and  strongly  stated,  and  seem  to  have  much 
force. 

At  the  festival  at  Basle,  Rector  Heussler  gave  some  odd  details  of 
Pestalozzi's  early  life;  among  others,  "  He  was  so  careless  and  absent- 
minded  at  school,  that  his  teacher  once  remarked,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, ^  Heinrich  will  never  come  to  any  thing ;'  and  it  is  well-known  that, 
aflerward,  when  he  was  at  the  summit  of  his  fame,  his  assistant,  Kriisi, 
confessed  that  he  (Pestalozzi,)  could  not  either  write  or  compute  de- 
cently ;  and  that  a  moderately  difficult  problem  in  multiplication,  or  di- 
vision, was  an  impossibility  to  him  at  the  age  of  fi(iy,  and  when  the 
roost  eminent  Swiss  teacher !  As  little  promising,  at  the  first  view,  was 
his  exterior ;  and  on  this  account  he  declared,  Very  naively,  to  his  bride, 
that  he,  her  bridegroom,  was  outwardly  a  most  dirty  roan,  as  all  the 
world  knew ;  and  that  he  presumed  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  she 
had  heard  so." 

Longer  or  shorter  accounts  are  given  in  the  AUgemeine  Schtd-Zei- 
tung^  and  other  periodicals,  of  many  other  celebrations.  They  usually 
consisted  of  a  meeting,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered,  poems  recited, 
hymns  or  songs  sung ;  sometimes  followed  by  a  dinner,  with  toasts, 
short  speeches,  and  convivial  enjoyment.  There  ¥ra8  also  a  practical 
part  of  the  ceremony,  viz.,  either  a  collection  for  the  central  society,  or 
the  organization  of  a  local  one. 

We  subjoin,  (from  the  AUg,  ScK-Zeitung^)  parts  of  a  quaint  article, 
entitled  ^^  ConsidercUiona  on  the  character  most  suitable  for  a  memorial 
to  Pestalozzij^^  and  signed  "  Frankf  O.— P. — A.— Z.,"  which  contains 
much  humor  and  good  sense. 

"  But  by  what  means  is  it  proposed  to  fulfill  this  obligation  (to  Pesta- 
lozzi T)  Many  persons  are  preparing  a  banquet  of  the  usual  character,  at 
80  matty  silhergroschen  a  head,  including  half  a  quart  of  wine.  Pro- 
vision is  made,  also,  for  toasts,  solemn  and  not  solemn,  long  and  short ; 
and,  if  the  landlords  do  their  duty,  the  consequent  sickness  will  have 
been  slept  off  by  next  morning.  These  good  folks  do  not  obstruct  the 
progress  of  enlightenment,  but  they  are  not  par  excellence  strict  disci-  - 
pies  of  Pestalozzi.  In  other  places,  the  teachers,  especially,  are  to  be 
assembled,  inasmuch  as  they  claim  Pestalozzi  as  exclusively  one  of 
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themgelvesj  though  he  was  also  a  theologian  and  jurist  These  gentleinen 
take  no  particular  measures  for  overloading  their  stomachs — for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  laboring  upon 
poems  and  orations,  and  will,  perhaps,  produce  some  which  will  possess 
much  unction.  But  in  order  that  iheir  lights  may  not  put  each  other 
out,  and  that  the  imperium  in  imperio  may  not  perish,  they  assemble 
parish-wise,  renewing  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  was 
neither  holy,  Roman,  nor  an  empire,  and  in  which  there  w^re  so  many 
principalities  that  the  State  was  invisible.  Naturally,  where  there  is  a 
festival  to  every  ten  schoolmasters,  the  12th  of  January  will  be  long 
enough  for  a  speech  and  toast  from  every  one.  On  this  occasion  the 
speakers  will  rather  look  away  from  the  present,  and  consider  the  future. 
Very  right :  this  was  with  Pestalozzi's  custom.  But  Pestalozzi  kicked 
down  with  his  feet  what  he  built  with  his  hands  ;  beware  that  you  do 
not  do  60.  Pestalozzi  often  used  his  heart  instead  of  his  head,  and 
reckoned  without  his  host;  see  that  you  do  not  imitate  him  in  this* 
Pestalozzi  understood  children's  hearts,  but  not  men's;  and  did  not 
avoid  the  appearance  of  evil,  if  only  it  did  not  appear  so  to  him ; 
beware  of  following  in  his  footsteps  in  this.  A  great  Foundation  is  to 
be  erected,  worthy  of  tlie  German  nation  ;  all  German  heads  are  to  be 
brought  together  under  one  German  hat  for  the  sake  of  founding,  some- 
where— ^perhaps  on  the  Blocksberg — a  rescue  mstitution  for  morally 
endangered  children.  These  certainly  need  to  be  protected,  and  Pes- 
talozzi drew  attention  to  the  factfifly  years  ago,  and  sacrificed  his  health 
and  his  means  in  the  cause.  But  will  one  such  institution  serve,  how- 
ever large — or  ten,  or  twenty,  or  a  hundred — for  the  forty  millions  of 
German  population?  There  are  already  thirty  such  institutions  in 
Wirtemberg;  and  there  are  still  many  children  there  in  urgent  need  of 
education  and  aid.  But  what  will  this  rescue  institution  do  ?  Even  if 
it  does  not  remain  without  a  roof,  like  the  Teutoburger  Hermann  with- 
out a  sword  ;  even  if  the  builders  finish  up  windows,  cellars,  and  stairs 
properly ;  the  chief  requisite  of  a  model  institution  is  wanting — the  father 
of  the  family.  Shall  he  be  found  in  Diesterweg's  seminary  at  Berlin, 
or  among  Harnisch's  pupils  at  Weissenfels?  Is  pietism,  or  illuminism, 
to  be  taught  in  it  ?  The  question  is  important  to  Germany,  and  Pes- 
talozzis  and  Oberlins  are  scarce.  One  Louise  Schepler  would  be  worth 
abundantly  more  than  a  council  of  ten  seminary  directors.  This  seems 
not  to  have  been  considered ;  the  building,  and  always  the  building,  of 
the  institution,  is  urged.  There  is  no  lack  of  model  institutions.  Not 
to  cite  Wirtemberg,  there  is  the  Rauhe  Haus,  at  Hamburg — is  a  better 
one  wanted? 

"  Again  ;  are  neglected  children  to  be  sent  fifty  miles,  or  more,  by  mail- 
route,  with  a  policeman,  to  the  model  institution?  Or,  are  distant  do- 
nors to  have  nothing  but  a  distant  view  of  it  7  Must  they  make  a  long 
journey  merely  to  get  a  sight  of  it  ?  '  But,'  it  is  said,  *  all  this  will  do  no 
harm,  if  the  occasion  shall  succeed  in  causing  a  union  of  the  German 
teachers.'    A  union— a  significant  word  !     Where  did  as  many  as  three 
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€}ermaD8  ever  unite,  anieas  it  were  over  a  bottle  ?  And  still  more,  three 
German  schoolmasters,  each  quite  right  in  his  own  school !  Unite  7 
With  whom  ?  Against  whom  ?  Does  not  ^  unite '  mean  '  exclude  ? ' 
For  if  the  teachers  are  to  unite,  they  will  separate  from  the  clergy. 
Are  all  the  teachers  in  Germany  to  dissolve  their  present  relations,  and 
array  themselves  under  a  pedagogical  general,  as  if  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  ministers  ?  " 

The  writer  then  attacks  the  plan  of  selecting  teachers'  orphans,  in 
particular,  and  concludes  with  a  forcible  suggestion  of  the  necessity  of 
individual  sacrifice  and  effort,  as  the  only  true  mode  of  reforming  or 
protecting  unfortunate  children. 

"  Spend  no  more  time  in  building  and  in  choosing  heating  apparatus, 
but  take  vigorous  hold  of  the  work  itself.  Let  each  one  take  a  child, 
and  say, '  He  shall  be  mine.  I  will  win  him  to  myself  with  love,  so  that 
he  shall  prefer  to  follow  me  rather  than  his  thievish  father  and  godless 
mother.  He  shall  stop  cursing,  because  he  loves  me ;  smd  stealing,  be- 
cause I  will  teach  him  better.  He  shaU  enjoy  learning,  because  he 
shall  find  in  the  school  a  retreat  from  his  parentEu  I  will  not  be  deterred 
by  dirt  or  ignorance,  if  I  can  only  save  a  soul,  and  spare  the  world  one 
criminal.  I  would  rather  make  my  house  a  rescue  house  for  him, 
than  to  send  him  to  a  Rauhe  Haus,  among  the  morally  neglected.' 

'^  If  the  admirers  of  Pestalozzi — and  I  do  not  mean  teachers  alone — 
would  adopt  this  method  on  the  12th  of  January,  1846,  and  form  an  as- 
sociation, then  the  day  would  be  and  remain  a  blessing  to  Germany. 
God  grant  it!" 


L   POB1ICATI0N8  BY  AND  REUTINQ  TO  PE8TAI0ZZL 

L    WOBXS  BT  Pbstalozzl* 


1.    Pb8Talo23Si'8  Wobks,   {Werke^)   Tabingen,   1819-26.    Ootta.    15  vols. 
These  include: — 

a.  Loowxrd  cmd  Oertrvde^  {Lienhard  und  Otrtirvd)  toIs.  1—4. 

b.  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  ehUdren^  (  Wie  Oertrud  ihr  Kinder  Uhrtj)  yol.  5. 

e.  lb  ihe  innocence^  eamestness^  cmd  nobility  of  my  fatherland,  (An  die 
Dheehuld,  den  Bmsi  nnd  den  JSddmuth  meines  Valerkmdes^)  voL  6. 

d.  My  researches  upon  the  course  of  naktre  in  Ihe  development  of  the  Jnuman 

race,  (Msine  Nachforachungen  Ober  den  Gang  der  Kalur  in  der  Bniwick* 
,  lung  des  Menschengeachleckis^)  vol.  7. 

e.  On  legishtum  and  chUd-mardery  {Ueber  Gesetxgebwng  und  Kindermord^) 

▼ols.  7  aad  8. 

t  On4he  idea  of  dementary  edacaiion.  An  address  ddvvered  at  Lendmrgy 
1809,  {Ueber  die  Idee  der  MemenkvrbOdmg,  Mine  Beds,  gehaUen  in 
Lentlmrg,)  vol.  8. 

("  Inffreftt  part  the  work  of  Niederer." — Biber,  It  first  appeared  in  the 
'*  Weekly /or  Human  Development;*^  [Woehensekri/tfitrJfensehenbil' 
dung.]) 

g.  Festaioen's  letter  to  a  friend  upon  Ms  residence  at  Stanz,  {PestahzzCs  Brief 
an  einen  D^eund  uber  seinen  AufenthaU  in  SianXj)  vol.  9. 
(This  first  appeared  in  the  "  Weekly.") 

h.  Views  on  industry,  education^  and  poUtics^  (Ansichten  ititer  Industrie,  Brsie- 
hung  und  Folitik,)  vol  9. 

L  Address  to  my  household,  delivered  Jan.  12,  1818,  (Rede  an  mein  BauSj 
gdudten  den  12  Jdnner,  1818,)  vol  9. 

k.  Figures  to  my  A  B  C-Book,  (Figuren  m  meinem  A  B  C-Buch,)  vol.  10. 

1.  Vieu>s  and  experiences  relative  to  the  idea  of  demenUsry  education,  (Ansichten 
und  Erfahmngen,  die  Idee  der  ElementarbUdung  betr^end,)  vol.  11. 

(This  had  before  appeared  under  the  name  of  "H.  Pestalozzi^s  views, 
ezperienoes,  and  means  to  secure  a  mode  of  education  adapted  to  hu- 
man nature."    Leipzig,  1807.) 

m.  On  the  principles  and  plan  of  a  periodical,  announced  in  (he  year  1807, 
(Deber  die  GrundsatMe  und  den  Flan  einer  im  Jahre  1807  an^Undigten 
Zeitschrifl,)  YoL  11. 

D.  B^tort  to  parents  ^nd  the  pubUe  on  the  conditton  and  organization  of 
Pestalozzi's  institution  in  the  year  1807,  (Bericht  an  die  ElUm  und  an 
das  Publicum  Uber  den  ZustandunddieEinriehtungenderFestalozzischen 
Anslali  im  Jahre  1807,)  vol  IL 

(This  had  already  appeared  in  the  "  Weekly  for  Human  Dtvelopment^" 
bat  in  the  collective  editkon  it  was  materiidly  enlaiged.) 

o.  A  word  on  (he  condition  of  my  pedagogical  enterprises,  and  on  the  organ- 
ization of  my  institution  during  the  year  1820,  (Ein  Wort  fiber  den 
Zustand  meiner  padagogischen  Bestrebitngen  und  Uber  die  Organisation 
meiner  AnstaU  im  Jahr  1820,)  vol  11. 

p.  A  few  discourses  in  my  house  in  the  years  1808,  1809,  1810,  1811,  and 

1812,  (Binige  Beden  an  mein  Haus  in  den  Jahren  1808,  Ac.,)  vol  11. 
q.  Cfhrisloph  and  ElsCf  vol  12. 
r.  Swan-song,  (FestahsssCs  Schwanengesang,)  vol  13. 
B.  Theory  of  Number  and  Form,  (Zahl  und  Fhrml^hre,)  vol.  14. 


•  Thla  li8C4s  taken  from  Raumer**  »•  ffi«fory  nf  Pedagogy,'^  vol  ii,  p.  480. 
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t  Theory  of  I^yrm  and  Dimenaian,  (Jbrm  wid  (TroMenZeAre,)  toL  16. 

u.  Address  <U  LangenOud,  Apr.,  16,  1826,  (Redt^  dm  26a<eii  Aprd  1828,  te 
La/n{iemlhai  gehaUen^)  yoL  16. 

•  Bom«  important  objections  have  been  made  to  this  edition ;  primarily, 
that  it  18  imperfect. 

2.  Works  of  Pestalozsi  noi  included  in  the  collected  edition  of  1819-26. 

a.  Agis,  or  Spartan  legi^ation,  {Agia^  €ber  die  Spartanische  Oeaetagebung,) 

(Festalozzi's  first  work.) 

b.  Eveming  hour  of  a  Marmit,  (DU  AJfendskmde  einee  JSinnedUrs,) 

(This  first  appeared  in  Iselin's  ^^  JSphemerides"  for  1780,  and  was  re- 
printed in  the  ^*  Weellf/ar  Munum  JDevekprneni,^^  in  1807.) 

c.  A  Swita  GaaneOe^  (Em  Schweixer'BiaUf)  in  two  yolumea,  1782  and  1783. 

(Not  bein^  acquainted  with  this,  I  do  not  know  whether  Pestalozzi  wu 
sole  editor  or  not.  About  1y98  he  published  anoUior  "  8wist  Baf- 
ular  Gazette f^^  under  authorization  from  government.) 

d.  Festaiozz^a  eUmeniary  worka^  {PesUdoasCa  ElemefUarbucher^)  especialhjr  the 

*<  Book  for  Mothera,"  {Buck  der  Mutter,)  Tfibingen,  1803.  The  "  Mkd- 
Hanoi  Theory  of  the  EekfUana  of  Size,"  (Anecheniungai^irt  der  Mam' 
verhaUnisae^)  and  the  "  ItUuiUonai  Theory  of  the  Bela&ona  of  Nmnbera,'* 
(Anachauungslehre  der  ZahlerwerJiaUniaae,)  hj  KrOsi,  are  quite  as  im- 
portant for  Pestaloeci's  woriu  as  the  theoricB  of  Number,  Fozin,  and 
Size,  bj  Schmid,  in  vols.  14  and  16. 

e.  Views  on  Svbjeda  to  which  (he  Hdveiian  Legiaiaiure  aught  apedoBy  to 

direct  its  a^ention,  (Anaichi&h  Hber  die  Oegenstande  a^  wekhe  die  CMb- 
gebung  Edvetiena  ihr  Augenmerk  vortughch  su  riehten  hai,)  Bern,  1802. 

£  The  Fate  of  my  L(fe,  as  Principal  of  mj  Educational  Institutions  at  Bnig^ 
dorf  and  Tverdun,  by  Pestaloszi,  (Maine  Lebenaaehiekaale  aiaVaraUkar 
meiner  Erzidtunga^natiiute  in  Bwgdoffvnd  Iferten,)  Leipsig^  1826. 

g.  The  Instruction  of  the  Sitting-Room,  (Die  Kinderlehre  der  Wahnatube.) 

(Published  in  "  BoaaePa  Monthly,") 

h.  Weekly  for  Human  Devdopmeni,  (  Wochtnachrifl  fur  MenadienbOdung,)  4 
vols.,  1807—1811. 

(In  this,  as  was  stated,  are  found  Pestalozzi*s  Letter  on  his  reaidenoe 
at  Btanz,  the  Beport  on  the  Institution  at  Yverdun,  and  the  Lenzbnig 
address.) 

L  Pestalozzi's  EducaUonal  Enterprise,  as  related  to  the  culture  of  the  age^ 
(PestalouCs  Ensiehtmga'UntemehmiuMg  im  VerhaUmaa  tur  2!eitr<uUur,) 
(by  Niederer,)  1812. 

(In  this  is  a  letter  from  Pestaloszi  to  Niederer.) 

k.  Bedaraiion  against  Canon  BremCa  three  dozen  Newspaper  QueaOona,  (Erk- 
larung  gegen  Harm  Ghorherr  BremCa  drey  Buttend  BQrkUache  Zeikmga' 
fragen,)  Yverdun,  1812. 

3.  WoBKS  OF  PssTALOza— in  part  not  included  i^the  above  list^  or  in  a  new 

arrangement. 

1.  Patemai  InstrucUon,  in  moral  explanaiion  of  words,    A  l^facy  fiiom 

Father  Pestalozzi  to  his  pupils.  (Vaierlehren  m  aitUiJien  WarU 
deuieungen.  Ein  Vermachtniaa  von  Voter  Pesiakmd  ou  amnt  Zdffiinge,) 
Bevised  and  collected  by  Herman  KrOsi.    Trogen,  1829. 

(The  MS.  of  this  work  was  presented  by  Pestalosd  to  ErQsi,  who  ed- 
ited it  with  addition  and  alteration.) 

2.  Lettera  on  Early  EducaHon.    Addressed  to  J.  P.  (xreaves^  Esq.,  with  a 

memoir  of  Pestalozzi    London,  1829. 

3.  PestaJozzCa  Life  and  Vtewa,  in  verbatim  extracts  fix>m  the  complete  woriu 

of  Pestalozzi.  (PeataioasCa  Leben  und  Anaichten,  m  wortgetreuen 
Auszuge  aeiner  geaammten  Schr^ften*)  Published  with  reference  to  the 
festival  of  his  hundredth  birthday.  By  Roget  ChristoffeL  Zuridi,  1847. 

(An  excellent  selection,  afifordinff  probably  the  best  general  view  aooea- 
siblc  of  the  w'hole  suojoct,  and  made  on  a  principle  which  renders  it 
reliable  for  reference.    We  give  the  Table  or  Contento.) 
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Ghssioitbl^  Kf  "PesteloEBi^fl)  life  and  Tvbwn,"  (LAmwnd  An8iclUM^il^W9rtgeh 
reuai  Auaatge  seiner  geaofnmtm  Schriftetk)    ZQidh,  1847. 
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IL     WOBES  ReSPEOTINO  PbSTALOZZI  AlTD  His  EDUOAtlOITAL  STsnoL 

BAin)LiK,  J.  H.)  Pestalozzi;  bis  times,  his  fate,  and  hi»  labors.  A  work  for 
IHends  of  human  culture  and  promoters  of  a  better  future.  (iVsioZoss  stm^ 
Zeit,  seine  Schidceak^  wnd  sein  Wirken^  &c)    Schaffhausen :  Brodtman.    1843. 

BiBEB,  Edward,  Contribution  to  the  Biographj  of  Heinrich  Pestaloczi, 
1827.    {Beitrag  Zur  Biography  K  Peetabssi.)    1827. 

(An  important  collection  of  documents  for  our  knowledge  of  the  last  firarteen 
years  of  Pestalozzi's  life;  but  as  to  opinions  relative  to  Pestalosa,  a  nonphu 
tUtra  of  impiety  and  iigustioe.) 

Blochhann,  K.  J.,  Heinrich  Pestalozzi — Sketches  fhorn  the  pictures  of  his 
life  and  labors;  firom  bis  own  testimony,  from  inspection,  and  information. 
{H.  Pestalozzi,  Zuge  atu  dem  BUde  seines  Lebens  und  Wirkens  nach  Seibstzeugnissen, 
Ansehauwngen  urui  MiUheUwigen.)    Leipzig.     1846. 

BxTRKHART.  Was  Pcstalozzi  an  infidel?  {War  Psstaloai  etn  Uhglaub^erf) 
Leipzig:  Hartknoch.    1841. 
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XL    SELECTIONS  EROM  THE  PUBLICATIONS  OF  PESTALOZZL 

(Tkantlated  or  BarlMd  for  the  Amwieaa  Jovuil  of  Edaeatioo.] 


Tbm  choice  of  selectioiis  from  the  works  of  Pestalozzi  is  rendered  diffi- 
cult by  the  chancter  of  the  mind  that  prodaced  them.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
they  display  remarkable  powers  of  obserradon,  considerable  insight  into 
the  operations  of  the  mind  and  feelings,  great  appreciation  of  character, 
and  a  grapluc  and  forcible  style.  But  to  select  from  their  whole  extent 
pwtions  which  shall  give  a  connected  yiew  of  his  principles,  is  almost  im- 
possiblei  from  the  &ct  that  his  mind  was  strongly  intaitional  in  tendency 
and  habit,  and  rapid  and  impulsire  in  action,  and  that  his  powers  of  re- 
flection, combination,  and  logical  ezpresrion  were  not  correspondingly 
great  Thus  he  often  said  too  much  or  too  fittle;  was  contradictory  or 
inconsistent ;  and  has  nowhere,  e^en  where  expressly  undertaking  to  do 
it,  as  in  **Baw  Cfertrude  Twdkn  Ber  CfhUdren,**  giyen  an  adequate 
presentation  of  his  principles  or  practice. 

^* Leonard  and  Gertrude^  is  presented  as  the  book  which,  more  than 
any  other  one  work,  was  the  foundation  of  PestalozzTs  fiune,  and  as  in 
itself  to  the  present  generation  a  new  and  interesting  picture  of  life  in 
the  Ckrman  Swiss  Tillages  of  the  last  half  of  the  last  century.  It 
has  also  additional  Tslue  as  containing  many  of  the  author^s  views 
on  educational  and  social  questions,  although  difiused  throughout 
the  work. 

A  brief  extract  from  ^^CKrut&pher  and  Alice'*^  is  given,  sufficient  to  ^ 
exhibit  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  subject    The  work  was  compara- 
tively a  fittlure,  and  has  moreover  little  interest  to  readers  in  this  country 
and  this  age,  being  closely  and  exclusively  local  in  aim. 

^  The  Evening  Hour  qf  a  Eermit^  is  termed  by  Kari  von  Raumer^* 
/^the  key  of  PestalozzTs  educational  views.**    And  Pestalozzi  himself 
observed,  in  his  old  age,  that  even  at  the  early  date  of  its  compodtion, 
he  had  already  arrived  at  the  fundamental  principles  which  controlled  the 
labors  and  expositions  of  all  his  subsequent  life. 

The  various  addresses  fit>m  which  extracts  are  next  given  are  interest- 
ing as  affording  a  view  of  one  mode  of  communication  between  Pesta- 
knci  and  his  associates.  They  are  doubtless  fi^er  and  more  spontaneous 
expressions  of  his  peculiar  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  than  his  more 
formal  expositions. 

^^ffaw  Gertrude  Teaehm  Her  Children^  was^  intended  by  Pestalozzi 
to  ipive  a  logical  and  connected  view  of  his  methods  of  instruction,  in 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


BxADKR — In  the  following  pages  I  have  attempted,  through  the  mediam  of  a  tale, 
to  communicate  some  important  truths  to  the  people,  in  the  way  most  likely  to 
make  an  impression  upon  their  understandings  and  their  feelings. 

It  has  also  been  my  endeavor,  to  ground  both  the  tale  and  the  instructionB 
derived  from  it,  upon  the  most  oareftil  imitation  of  nature,  and  upon  the  ^mple 
description  of  what  is  every  where  to  be  found. 

In  what  is  here  related,  (the  greatest  part  of  which  I  have,  in  the  course  of  an 
active  life,  myself  observed,)  I  have  been  careful  never  to  set  down  my  own  opin- 
ions, instead  of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  the  people  themselves  feel,  judge,  say, 
and  attempt 

If  my  observations  be  Just,  and  if  I  have  been  suooesafnl  in  my  endeavor  to 
give  them  with  the  simplicity  of  truth,  they  will  be  well  received  by  all  those, 
before  whose  eyes  the  things  which  I  rehite  are  continually  passing.  If  they  be 
fidse,  if  they  be  the  creatures  of  my  imagination,  the  trifles  of  my  own  brain, 
they  will,  I&e  other  Sunday  discourses,  be  forgotten  on  the  Monday. 

I  will  say  no  more,  except  to  add  two  passages  which  appear  calculated  to  illus- 
trate my  opinions  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  a  wise  instruction  of  the 
people. 

The  first  is  from  a  woik  of  our  immortal  Luther;  every  line  of  whose  pen 
breathes  humanity,  insight  into  the  chaiacter  of  the  people,  and  a  desire  to  in- 
struct them.    He  says: —  ' 

"The  holy  scriptures  are  so  graciously  adapted  to  our  wants,  that  they  do  not 
tell  us  merely  of  the  great  deeds  of  holy  men,  but  also  relate  their  common  dia- 
oonrse,  and  disclose  to  us  the  inmost  motives  and  principles  of  their  hearts." 

The  second  is  from  the  writings  of  a  Jewish  Babbi,  and,  according  to  a  Latin 
translation,  isVas  follows : — 

"  There  werl  amongst  the  heathen  nations,  who  dwelt  round  about  the  inherit- 
ance of  Abraham,  men  full  of  wisdom,  wkose  equals  were  not  to  be  found  far  or 
near.  These  said :  ^Let  us  go  to  the  kings  and  to  their  great  men,  and  teach  theuL 
how  to  make  the  people  happy  upon  the  earth.' 

**  And  the  wise  men  went  out,  and  leaned  the  language  of  the  houses  of  the 
kings  and  of  their  great  men,  and  spoke  to  the  kings  and  to  their  great  men,  in 
their  own  language. 

"  And  the  kings  and  the  great  men  praised  the  wise  men,  and  gave  them  gold, 
and  silk,  and  frankincense ;  hd  treated  M«  people  at  be/are.  And  the  wise  men 
were  blinded  by  the  gold,  and  the  silk,  and  the  fiunkinoense,  and  no  longer  saw 
that  the  kings  and  the  great  men  behaved  ill  and  fooliahly  to  all  the  people  who 
lived  upon  the  earth. 

**But  a  man  of  our  nation  reproved  the  wise  men  of  the  heathens,  and  was 
kind  to  the  beggar  upon  the  highway ;  and  took  the  children  of  the  thief,  of  the 
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ionner,  and  of  the  exile,  into  his  house ;  and  saluted  the  taz-gathereis,  and  tlie 
soldien,  and  the  Samaritans,  as  if  they  had  been  brethren  of  his  own  tribe. 

'*  And  his  deeds,  and  his  poverty,  and  the  long^nifering  of  his  love  toward  all 
men  won  him  the  hearts  of  the  people,  so  that  they  trusted  him  as  a  &ther.  And 
when  the  man  of  Israel  saw  that  all  the  people  tmsted  him  as  a  father,  he  taught 
the  people  wherein  their  tme  happiness  lay ;  and  the  people  heard  his  voice,  and 
the  princes  heard  the  voice  of  the  people.'' 

Sndh  is  the  story  of  the  Babbi,  to  which  I  will  not  add  a  single  obeervatloni 

And  now  must  these  pages  go  forth,  fh)m  my  peaceftil  home,  into  a  woxld 
where  the  winds  arise  and  the  tempests  blow,  and  where  no  peace  is.  May  they 
be  preserved  ftt>m  the  stonns  of  eviL 
/  I  take  no  part  in  the  disputes  of  men  about  opinTons,  but  I  think  all  will  agree, 
that  whatever  makes  us  pious,  good,  true,  and  brotheriy,  whatever  cherishes  the 
love  of  Ood  and  of  our  neighbor,  and  whatever  brings  happiness  and  peace  into 
our  houses,  should  be  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all,  for  our  common  good. 

Thb  Autbob. 

Fbbbvabt  250,  1781. 
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PREFACE 

TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


Thib  book,  which  was  written  more  than  twenty  yean  ago,  I  now  again  present 
to  my  readers,  without  alteration,  as  it  first  came  fVom  my  pen.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  describe  the  condition  of  the  people,  according  to  what  I  had  learned  from  my 
own  immediate  observation;  and,  by  giving  this  description,  to  point  out  the 
means  of  really  benefiting  them.  It  has  interested  many,  procured  me  many 
fliends,  and  excited  in  many  mothers  the  wish  to  be  to  their  children  what  Ger- 
trude was  to  hers.  But  to  the  age  in  general,  my  observations  were  not,  and 
could  not,  be  palatable.  The  ruling  maxims  of  the  latter  half  of  the  past  century, 
were  almost  altogether  deficient  in  the  simplicity  of  strength,  and  in  the  strength 
of  simplicity.  They  aimed  at  a  high  stretch  of  knowledge ;  but  man,  as  a  whole, 
remidned  ignorant,  arrogant,  and  enslaved.  Trusting  in  the  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge, he,  as  it  were,  lost  himself.  It  was  a  misfortune  to  the  race  of  men,  during 
this  century,  that,  by  this  extension  of  their  knowledge,  they  were  prevented 
from  seeing  that  they  lived  without  real  strength  or  stability ;  and,  by  this  self- 
deception,  they  lost  all  feeling  for  tiie  truth  and  greatness  of  the  simple  relations 
of  nature  and  society.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that  my  book  should 
fiul  in  its  chief  object;  which  was,  ^pointing  out  the  real  eituation  of  the  people^ 
and  their  natural  and  durable  connections  icith  each  other,  to  lay  a  fowndoHtm 
for  their  progreeeive  improvement.  As  a  representation  of  the  nature  of 
domestic  education,  my  book  produced  no  effect;  but  made  an  impression  chiefly 
as  a  tale.  True  to  the  object  of  my  life,  I  persevered  in  endeavoring  to  lead  the 
attention  of  my  country  to  the  um  of  the  book,  whiUt  I,  at  the  same  time,  labored 
to  place  myself  in  a  sitnation  which  might  enable  me  to  offer  to  mothers  and 
teachers,  the  means  by  which  they  might  bring  up  their  children  according  to  its 
spirit. 

All  I  have  hitherto  effected,  is  but,  as  it  were,  a  continuation  of  the  book  itself, 
which  I  now  again  present  to  my  readers.  May  it  be  received  as  kindly  as  before ! 
It  was  my  first  address  to  the  poor  and  desolate  of  the  land.  It  was  my  first  ad- 
dress to  those  who  stand  in  the  place  of  Ood  to  them.  It  was  my  first  address  to 
mothers,  and  to  the  hearts  which  God  has  given  them,  to  induce  them  to  be  to 
their  children  what  no  one  else  can  be  to  them.  May  it  be  to  the  poor  a  greater 
blessing  than  it  has  yet  been !  May  it  make  upon  those  who  stand  in  the  place 
of  God  to  them,  the  impression  which  it  must  make,  before  it  can  become  a  bless- 
ing to  the  poor  and  desolate  1  May  many  mothers,  through  its  infiuence,  become 
to  their  children  what  none  can  be  in  their  stead !  Let  people  say  what  they  will, 
nature,  and  God  its  eternal  Creator,  have  left  nothing  wanting.  It  is  blasphemy 
to  maintain  that  mothers  have  no  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  their  children. 
Let  people  say  what  they  will,  I  am  full  of  trust  in  this  desire,  and  full  of  hope 
for  the  consequences  which  the  excitement  of  it  will  produce.  The  greatest  cor- 
ruption which  can  arise  from  the  errors  of  man,  does  not  entirely  destroy  hnman 
nature.    Its  strength  is  inextinguishable !    Go  into  the  poorest  hut,  and  sec  there 
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what  a  mother's  heart,  almoat  without  means  or  help,  can  do  for  her  children.  It 
is  equally  false  to  saj  that  mothers  have  no  time  to  attend  to  the  first  formation 
of  the  minds  and  feelings  of  their  children.  Most  of  them,  partlcnlariy  those 
who  live  at  home,  have  their  children  with  them  a  great  part  of  the  day ;  and 
why  can  not  they,  whilst  they  are  at  work,  as  well  behave  to  them,  and  talk  to 
them,  in  a  way  which  will  instruct  and  improve  them,  as  in  one  which  will  do 
neither?  A  mother's  instruction  requires  no  sort.  It  is  nothing  but  to  excite  the 
child  to  an  active  observation  of  the  things  which  surround  it.  It  is  nothing  but 
a  regular  exercise  of  the  senses,  of  the  warm  feelings  of  the  heart,  of  the  powers 
of  speech,  and  of  the  natural  activity  of  the  body.  AH  that  is  necessary  is  to 
second  the  feelings  of  mothers,  and  their  already  prepared,  and,  as  I  may  say,  in- 
stinctively simple  and  upright  understandings,  and  to  place  in  their  power  the 
necessary  means,  so  prepared  as  they  may  best  use  them. 

Good  mothers !  let  it  not  be  unjustly  said,  any  longer,  that  you  have  not  under- 
standing  and  strength  for  what,  in  your  circumstances,  is  your  highest  and  holiest 
duty.  If  you  once  go  so  far  as  to  weep  in  the  stillness  of  your  chambers,  because 
the  good  Gertrude  did  more  for  her  children  than  you  have  hitherto  done  for 
yours,  I  am  sure  you  will  then  try  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  do  what  she  did ; 
and  it  is  when  you  are  arrived  at  this  point,  that  I  wish  to  offer  you  my  element- 
ary books. 

My  heart  here  bids  me  be  silent ;  but  one  word  more !  Whoever  wishea  to  do 
his  duty  to  God,  to  posterity,  to  public  right,  and  pubUo  order,  and  to  the  security 
of  family  happiness,  must,  in  one  way  or  other,  accord  with  the  spirit  of  my 
book,  and  seek  the  same  object.  This  is  my  comfort  When  these  truths  are 
ripened,  as  ripen  they  must,  they  will  bear  fruit ;  when  they  are  become  fitted  ibr 
the  poor  and  desolate,  they  will  be  enjoyed  by  them.  Many  good  men  and 
women,  who  have  hitherto  been  unable,  notwithstanding  the  best  indinationa,  to 
give  a  good  piece  of  advice  to  a  neighbor,  will  become  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  poor  and  desolate.  It  is  to  this  strength  and  greatness  that  I  seek  to  elevate 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  people,  of  my  native  countiy. 
After  my  death,  may  men  of  matured  powers  proceed  in  this  great  object  of  my 
life ;  and,  before  I  close  my  eyes,  may  I  enjoy  the  happiness  of  seeing  both  my 
object  and  the  means  which  I  employ  to  attain  it,  no  longer  misunderstood. 

Alas !  this  misunderstanding  prevents  the  happiness  of  thousands,  who,  but 
for  it,  would  every  where  find  wise  and  nowerful  assistance. 

Pbralozzl 

BuBODOBF,  yovemh&r,  1808. 
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ChAFTBB  L — ^A.  KIND-HXiLBTKD  MAX,  WHO  TBT  MAKES  HIS  WIFE  AKD  OHILDBBV 

YSRT  UNHAPPY. 

Thebb  lived  in  Bonnal,  a  mason.  He  was  called  Leonard,  and  his  wife,  Ger- 
tnide.  He  had  seyen  children  and  some  property,  but  he  had  this  fiinlt ;  that 
be  often  let  himself  be  tempted  to  the  tavern.  When  he  was  once  seated  there, 
he  behaved  like  a  madman; — and  there  are  in  our  village,  cunning,  good-for- 
nothing  rogues,  whose  sole  employment  and  business  it  is,  to  take  in  honest  and 
simple  people,  and  seize  every  opportunity  of  getting  hold  of  their  money. 
These  were  acquainted  with  poor  Leonard,  and  often  led  him  on  from  drinking 
to  gaming,  and  thus  cheated  him  of  the  produce  of  his  labor.  Whenever  this 
had  happened  over-night,  Leonard  repented  in  the  morning,  and  it  went  to  his 
heart  when  be  saw  Gertrude  and  his  children  wanting  bread,  so  that  he  trembled, 
wept,  and  cast  down  liis  eyes  to  conceal  his  tears. 

Gertrude  was  the  best  wife  in  the  village ;  but  she  and  her  blooming  children 
were  in  danger  of  being  robbed  of  their  &ther,  and  driven  from  their  home,  and 
of  sinking  into  the  greatest  misery,  because  Leonard  could  not  let  wine  alone. 

Gertrude  saw  the  approaching  danger,  and  felt  it  most  keenly.  When  she 
fetched  grass  from  the  meadow,  when  she  took  hay  from  the  loft,  when  she  set 
away  the  milk  in  her  clean  pans,  whatever  slie  was  doing,  she  was  tormented 
by  the  thought  that  her  meadow,  her  haystack,  and  her  little  hut,  might  soon  be 
taken  away  fix>m  her ;  and  when  her  children  were  standing  around  her,  or  sit- 
ting in  her  lap,  her  anguish  was  still  greater,  and  the  tears  streamed  down  her 
cheek& 

Hitherto,  however,  she  had  been  able  to  conceal  this  silent  weeping  from  her 
children;  but  on  Wednesday,  before  last  Easter,  when  she  had  waited  long  and 
her  husband  did  not  come  home,  her  grief  overcame  her,  and  the  children  ob- 
served her  tears.  "  Oh  mother,**  exclaimed  they  all  with  one  voice,  "  you  are 
weeping,"  and  pressed  themselves  closer  to  her.  Sorrow  and  anxiety  were  on 
every  countenance — anxious  sobs,  heavy,  downcast  looks,  and  silent  tears,  sur- 
rounded the  mother,  and  even  the  baby  in  her  arms,  betrayed  a  feeling  of  pain 
hitherto  unknown — ^his  first  expression  of  care  and  sorrow,  his  staring  eyes 
which,  for  the  first  time,  were  fixed  upon  her  without  a  smile — ^all  this  quite 
broke  her  heart  Her  anguish  burst  out  in  a  loud  cry,  and  all  the  children  and 
the  baby  wept  with  their  mother,  and  there  was  a  dreadful  sound  of  lamentation 
just  as  Leonard  opened  the  door. 

Gertrude  lay  with  her  fiice  on  the  bed ;  heard  not  the  opening  of  the  door, 
and  saw  not  the  entrance  of  the  &ther;  neither  did  the  children  perceive  him. 
They  saw  only  their  weeping  mother,  and  hung  on  her  arm  and  round  her  neck, 
and  by  her  dothea    Thus  did  Leonard  find  them. 

God  in  heaven  sees  the  tears  of  the  wretched,  and  puts  a  limit  to  their  grieC 
Gertrude  found  in  her  tears  the  mercy  of  God.    The  mercy  of  God  brouflrbt 
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Leonard  to  witness  this  scene,  which  pierced  throogh  his  soul,  so  that  his  limbs 
trembled.  The  paleness  of  death  was  npon  his  countenance,  and  he  ooold 
scarcely  articulate,  with  a  hasty  and  broken  yoice :  "  Lord  Jesos  I  what  is  this?" 
Then  the  mother  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  the  children  looked  np,  and  their 
loud  exclamations  of  grief  were  hushed.  "  0  mother  I  here  is  our  &therf"  said 
the  children  all  at  once,  and  even  the  baby  sobbed  no  longer. 

As  a  torrent,  or  a  raging  flame,  did  their  wild  anguish  subside  into  quiet, 
thoughtful  anxiety.  Grertrude  loved  Leonard,  and  in  her  deepest  distress  his 
presence  was  always  a  comfort  Leonard's  horror  also  was  now  less  oyerwhelm- 
ing  than  at  first 

"  TeU  me,  Gertrude,''  said  he,  "  what  is  this  dreadful  trouble  in  which  I  find 
thee?" 

"  0  my  dear,"  answered  Gertrude^  "  heavy  cares  press  upon  my  heart,  and 
when  thou  art  away  sorrow  preys  more  keenly  upon  me." 

'^  Gertrude,"  said  Leonard,  '*I  know  why  thou  weepest,  wretch  that  I  amP 

Then  Gertrude  sent  away  the  children,  and  Leonard  hid  his  &ce  on  her  neck, 
and  could  not  speak. 

Gertrude  too  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  leaned  sorrowfiiUy  against  her 
husband,  who  wept  and  sobbed  on  her  neck. 

At  last  she  collected  all  her  strength,  and  took  courage  to  urge  him  not  to 
bring  any  fiirther  trouble  and  misery  upon  his  children. 

Grertrude  was  pious,  and  trusted  in  God ;  and  before  she  spoke,  she  prayed 
silently  for  her  husband  and  for  her  children ;  and  her  heart  was  evidently  com- 
forted as  she  said,  **  Leonard  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  take  courage  to 
do  nothing  but  what  is  right" 

"0  Grertrude,  Gertrude!"  exclaimed  Leonard,  and  wept,  and  his  tears  fell  in 
torrents. 

"0  my  level  take  courage  and  trust  in  thy  Father  in  heaven,  and  all  will  be 
better  with  thee.  It  goes  to  my  heart  to  make  thee  weep.  My  love,  I  would 
gladly  keep  every  trouble  ftom  thee.  Thou  knowest  that,  by  thy  side,  I  could 
be  content  with  bread  and  water,  and  the  still  midnight  is  often  to  me  an  hour 
of  cheerful  labor,  for  thee  and  my  children.  But,  if  I  concealed  my  anxiety  fix>m 
thee,  lest  I  be  separated  from  thee  and  these  dear  little  ones,  I  should  be  no 
mother  to  my  children,  nor  true  to  thee.  Our  children  are  yet  full  of  gratitude 
and  love  toward  us, — ^but,  my  Leonard,  if  we  do  not  continue  to  act  as  parents, 
their  love  and  tenderness,  to  which  I  trust  so  much,  must  needs  decrease^  and 
think  too  what  thou  wilt  feel,  when  thy  Nicholas  has  no  longer  a  home  of  his 
own,  and  must  go  out  to  service.  He  who  now  talks  with  so  much  delight  of 
fk'eedom  and  his  own  little  flock.  Leonard !  if  he,  and  all  these  dear  children, 
should  become  poor  through  our  fault,  should  cease  to  thank  us  in  their  hearti^ 
and  begin  to  weep  for  us  their  parents — ^Leonard  I  couldst  thou  bear  to  see  thy 
Nicholas,  thy  Jonas,  thy  Liaeli,  and  thy  little  Anneli,  driven  out  of  doors  to  seek 
their  bread  at  another's  table?  Oh!  it  would  kill  me  to  see  it"  8o  spoke  Ger- 
trude, and  the  tears  fell  down  her  cheeks. 

And  Leonard  was  not  less  affected.  *'What  shall  I  do,  miserable  creature 
that  I  am  ?  What  can  I  do  ?  I  am  yet  more  wretched  than  thou  knowest  of— 
0  Gertrude !  Gertrude!"  Then  he  was  again  silent,  wrung  his  hands  and  wept 
in  extreme  misery. 

**  Oh,  my  dear  husband,  do  not  mistrust  God's  mercy!  Whatever  it  be,  speak  I 
that  we  may  consult  together,  and  comfort  each  other." 
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Chapter  n. — a  woman  who  forms  a  rssolutiok,  aotb  ttp  to  it,  akd  ttsdb 
A  lord  of  the  maror,  who  has  thb  heart  of  a  father  toward 

HIS   DEPENDENTS. 

"  Oh  Gertrade,  Gertrude  I  it  breaks  mj  heart  to  tell  thee  my  distrees  and  add 
to  thy  aimeties ;  and  jet  I  must  do  it.  I  owe  Hummel,  the  bailifi^  thirty  florins ; 
and  he  is  a  hound  to  those  who  are  in  debt  to  him,  and  not  a  man.  I  wish  I 
had  never  seen  his  face  I  If  I  do  not  go  to  his  house,  he  threatens  me  with  law; 
and  if  I  do  go,  the  wages  of  my  labor  are  in  his  daws.  This^  Gertrude,  this  ia 
the  source  of  our  misfortunes." 

"  My  dear  husband,"  replied  Gertrude,  "  canst  thou  not  go  to  Amer,  the  &ther 
of  the  country?  Thou  knoweet  how  all  theVidows  and  orphans  praise  him.  I 
think  he  would  give  thoe  counsel  and  protection  against  this  man." 

'*  0  Gertrude,"  said  Leonard,  "  I  can  not,  I  dare  not  What  could  I  say  against 
the  bailig?  He  would  bring  up  a  thousand  different  things  against  me  I  He  is 
bold  and  cunning,  and  has  a  hundred  ways  and  means  of  crying  down  a  poor 
man  before  a  magistrate,  so  that  he  may  not  be  heard." 

Gertrude,  Bear  husband,  I  never  yet  spoke  to  a  magistrate,  but  if  necessity 
and  want  carried  me  to  him,  I  am  sure  I  could  speak  the  truth  to  any  man.  0 
do  not  be  afraid ;  think  of  me,  and  of  thy  children,  and  go. 

*^  Gertrude,"  said  Leonard,  "  I  can  not,  I  dare  not  I  am  not  free  from  &ult 
The  bailiff  will  coolly  take  the  whole  village  to  witness  that  I  am  a  drunkard. 
0  Gertrude,  I  am  not  blameless.  What  can  I  say?  Nobody  will  stand  up 
against  him  and  say  that  he  enticed  me  to  it  alL  ^  0  Grertrude,  if  I  could,  if  I 
durst,  how  gladly  would  I  go ;  but  if  ventured,  and  did  not  succeed,  think  how 
he  would  revenge  himself." 

Gertrude.  But  even  if  thou  art  silent  he  will  nevertheless  bring  thee  to  ruin, 
without  a  chance  of  escape.  Leonard,  think  of  thy  children,  and  ga  This 
anxiety  of  heart  must  have  an  end.    Go, — or  I  will  go  myself. 

Leonard,  Gertrude,  I  dare  not  If  thou  darest,  for  God's  sake,  go  directly  to 
Amer,  and  tell  him  all. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Gertrude ;  and  she  did  not  sleep  one  hour  that  night ;  but 
she  prayed  during  tliat  sleepless  night,  and  was  more  and  more  resolved  to  go  to 
Amer,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Early  in  the  morning  she  took  her  baby,  which  bloomed  like  a  rose,  and  went 
six  miles,  to  the  hall. 

Amer  was  sitting  under  his  lime-trees,  before  the  door  of  his  house,  as  Ger- 
trade  approached;  he  saw  her,  he  saw  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  upon  her 
countenance  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  the  traces  of  tears.  "  What  do  you  want 
my  good  woman?  Who  are  you?"  said  he,  so  kindly  that  she  took  courage  to 
speak. 

"I  am  Gertrude,"  said  she,  "the  wife  of  Leonard,  the  mason  of  BonnaL" 

"You  are  an  excellent  woman,"  said  Amer.  "  I  have  observed  your  children 
more  than  all  the  rest  in  the  village ;  they  are  more  modest  and  better  behaved 
than  any  of  the  others;  and  they  appear  better  fed.  And  yet  I  hear  you  are 
very  poor.    Tell  me  what  you  wish  for." 

"0  gracious  sir,  my  husband  has,  for  some  time  past,  owed  TJrias  Hummel, 
the  bailiff,  thirty  florins ;  and  he  is  a  hard  roan.  He  entices  him  to  gaming,  and 
all  kinds  of  waste ;  and  because  he  is  afraid  of  him,  he  dare  not  keep  away  from 
his  tavern,  though  it  costs  him,  almost  every  day,  his  wages  and  his  children's 
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bread.  HoncH^  6ir  I  be  baa  seven  jooog  chikbreii,  a&d  withoat  belp  and  oovm* 
ael  againat  tbe  bailifif  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  escape  beggaiy.  I  know 
that  you  have  compassion  upon  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  therefore  I  hove 
made  bold  to  come  to  jou,  and  tell  you  our  misfortunes.  I  have  brought  with 
me  all  my  children's  savings,  to  leave  them  with  you,  if  I  might  venture  to  heg 
you  to  make  some  agreement  for  us,  so  that  the  bailiff,  till  he  is  paid,  may  not 
oppress  and  injure  us  any  more." 

Amer  had  long  had  suspicions  of  the  bailiff.  He  perceived,  therefive,  imme- 
diately, the  truth  of  this  complaint,  and  the  wisdom  of  what  she  asked.  He  took 
a  cup  of  tea  which  stood  before  him,  and  said — "  You  are  tired,  Gertrude;  drink 
this  tea,  and  give  your  pretty  child  some  of  this  milk." 

Gertrude  stood  blushing ;  and  this  paternal  kindness  went  to  her  heart,  so  tiiat 
she  could  not  restrain  her  tears.  And  Amer  encouraged  her  to  tell  him  what 
the  bailiff  and  his  companions  had  done,  and  the  wants  and  cares  of  many  yean. 
He  listened  attentively,  and  than  asked  her,  *'  How  have  you  been  able,  Ger- 
trude, through  all  this  distress  to  keep  your  cliildren's  money?" 

Then  Gertrude  answered : — "  It  was  difficult  indeed,  gracious  sir,  to  do  so ; 
but  I  always  looked  upon  the  money  as  not  my  own,  as  if  some  dying  man  had 
given  it  me  on  his  death-bed  to  keep  for  his  children.  I  considered  it  almost  in 
this  light;  and  if  ever,  in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need,  I  was  obliged  to  buy 
the  children  bread  with  it,  I  never  rested  till  I  had  made  it  up  again  for  them  by 
night  labor." 

'^Was  that  always  possible,  Gertrude  ?^^  said  Amer. 

"  0  g^cious  sir,  if  we  have  once  set  our  hearts  upon  any  thing,  we  can  do 
more  than  we  could  imagine  possible,  and  God  always  helps  us  in  our  greatest 
need,  if  we  are  really  doing  our  best  to  get  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  0 
gracious  sir,  he  helps  us  more  than  you  in  your  magnificence  can  know  or 
imagine." 

Amer  was  deeply  affected  by  the  innocence  and  goodness  of  this  poor  woman ; 
he  made  still  further  inquiries;  and  said,  "Gertmde,  where  is  this  money?" 

Then  Gertrude  laid  down  seven  neat  parcels  upon  Amer's  table ;  and  to  every 
parcel  was  fastened  a  ticket,  saying  whose  it  was,  and  when  Gertmde  bad  taken 
any  thing  away  from  it,  and  how  she  had  replaced  it 

Amer  read  the  tickets  over  attentively.  Gertmde  saw  it^  and  blushed :  "  I 
ought  to  have  taken  away  these  tickets,  gracious  sir." 

Amer  smiled,  and  read  on;  but  Gertrude  stood  there  abashed,  and  her 
heart  throbbed  on  account  of  these  tickets;  for  she  was  modest,  and  troubled  at 
the  least  appearance  of  vanity. 

Amer  saw  her  uneasiness  because  she  had  not  taken  off  the  tickets,  and  felt 
the  simple  dignity  of  innocence,  as  she  stood  ashamed  that  her  goodness  and 
pradence  were  noticed ;  and  he  resolved  to  befriend  her  more  than  she  asked  or 
hoped  for;  for  he  felt  her  worth,  and  tliat  no  woman  was  like  her  among  a  thou- 
sand. He  added  something^ to  each  of  the  parcels,  and  said  "Take  back  your 
children's  money,  Gertmde,  and  I  will  lay  down  thirty  florins  for  the  bailiff,  till 
he  is  paid.  Go  home,  now,  Gertmde ;  to-morrow  I  shall  be  in  tlie  village,  and 
I  will  settle  matters  between  you  and  Hummel." 

Gertmde  could  not  speak  for  joy;  scarcely  could  she  stammer  out  a  broken, 
sobbing — "  Heaven  reward  you,  gracious  sirl"  and  then  she  went  with  her  baby, 
and  with  the  comfort  she  had  obtained,  to  her  husband.    As  she  went,  she 
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pn^ed  and  thanked  God  all  tho  way,  and  wept  tears  of  gratitude  and  hope,  till 
she  came  to  her  cottage. 

Leonard  saw  her  ooming,  and  saw  the  joy  of  her  heart  in  her  countenance. 

''  Art  thou  here  again  so  soon  ?'*  said  he,  going  to  meet  her.  "  Thou  hast  been 
successful  with  Amer." 

"  How  dost  tiiou  know  that  ah^ady  ?"  said  Gertrude. 

"  I  see  it  in  thy  fiice,  thou  excellent  creature,  thou  canst  not  conceal  if 

"That  can  I  not,'*  said  Gertrude,  "  and  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  keep  the  good 
news  a  moment  from  thee,  Leonard.''  Then  she  related  to  him  Amer's  kind- 
ness ;  how  he  had  belieyed  her  words,  and  how  he  had  promised  to  help  them. 
And  she  gave  the  children  Amer's  present  and  kissed  them  all,  more  fondly 
and  cheer&lly  than  she  had  done  for  a  long  time  past ;  and  aaid  to  them :  "  Pray 
eyery  day  for  Amer,  my  children,  as  you  pray  for  your  father  and  me.  Amer 
Dares  for  the  wel&re  of  all  the  country ;  he  cares  for  your  welfare ;  and  if  you 
are  good  and  well-behaved,  and  industrious,  you  will  be  dear  to  him,  as  you  are 
dear  to  me  and  to  your  &ther." 

From  that  time  forward  the  mason's  children,  every  moming  and  evening, 
when  they  prayed  for  theu:  father  and  mother,  prayed  also  for  Amer,  the  father 
of  the  country. 

Gertrade  and  Leonard  made  f^'esh  resolutions  to  look  after  the  management 
of  the  house,  and  to  bring  up  their  children  in  every  good  way ;  and  this  day 
was  a  festival  to  them.  Leonard's  courage  was  renewed,  and  in  the  evening 
Grertrude  prepared  for  him  a  supper  that  he  was  fond  of;  and  they  rejoiced  to- 
gether over  the  coming  moming,  the  assistance  of  Amer,  and  the  mercy  of  their 
God. 

Amer,  too,  longed  for  the  next  moming,  that  he  might  do  a  deed,  such  as  he 
did  by  thousands^  to  make  his  existence  useful 

Chapter  in. — a  brute  appears. 

And  when  his  bailiff  came  to  him,  that  evening,  to  receive  his  orders,  be  said 
to  him,  "  I  am  coming  myself  to  Bonnal,  to-morrow.  I  am  determined  to  liavo 
the  building  of  the  church  begun  at  last"  The  bailiff  replied:  "  Gracious  sir, 
is  your  grace's  master-builder  at  liberty  now?  "No,"  answered  Arner,  "but 
there  is  a  mason  in  the  village,  of  the  name  of  Leonard,  whom  I  shall  be  glad 
to  employ  in  this  affair.  Why  have  you  never  recommended  him  to  me  before 
as  a  workman  ?" 

The  bailiff  made  a  low  bow,  and  said :  "  I  durst  not  have  employed  the  poor 
mason  in  any  of  your  magnificence^s  buildings." 

ArMT.     "Is  he  a  trasty  man,  bailiff,  upon  whom  I  can  depend?" 
BcMiff.     "  Yes — ^your  grace  may  depend  upon  him ;  he  is  a  very  honest  fellow." 
"They  say  he  has  an  excellent  wife;  is  she  not  a  talker?"  said  Amer  em- 
phatically. 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  the  bailifl^  " she  is  a  hard-workifig,  quiet  woman." 
"  Very  well,"  said  Amer,  "  be  at  the  church-yaid  to-morrow  moming,  at  nine 
o^dodc    I  will  meet  you  there  myself." 

The  bailiff  went  away,  well  pleased  with  this  oonvBBHation;  for  he  thought 
within  himself  this  is  a  fresh  cow  for  my  stall';  and  he  already  turned  over  in 
his  mind  the  tricks  by  which  he  should  get  from  the  mason,  the  money  he  might 
gain  by  this  builduig  of  the  church.  He  went  straight  home,  and  then  to  the 
mason's  cottage.  34 
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It  was  already  daric,  as  he  knocked  impatiently  at  the  door. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude  were  flitting  by  the  table.  The  remains  of  the  sapper 
were  still  before  them.  Leonard  knew  the  voice  of  the  envioas  bailii!^  started, 
and  pushed  the  food  into  a  comer. 

Gertrude  encouraged  him  not  to  be  afraid,  and  to  trust  in  Amer ;  but  he 
tamed  pale  as  he  opened  the  door  for  the  bailifC 

The  latter  smelt  out  the  concealed  supper  as  quick  as  a  hungry  hound,  but  he 
behaved  civilly,  and  said,  though  with  a  smile ;  "  Tou  are  well  off,  good  people; 
it  is  easy  to  do  without  the  tavern  at  this  rate.    Is  it  not,  Leonard?*' 

The  poor  man  cast  down  his  eyes  and  was  silent ;  but  Gertrude  was  bolder, 
and  said :  "What  are  the  bailiff^s  commands 7  It  is  seldom  that  he  comes  ftir- 
ther  than  to  the  window  of  such  a  poor  house  as  this." 

Hummel  concealed  his  anger,  laughed,  and  sud:  ''It  is  very  true  that  I 
should  not  have  expected  to  find  such  good  cooking  here;  or  perhaps  I  mi^ 
have  invited  myselC" 

This  vexed  Gertrade.  "  Bailiff,"  said  she,  "  you  smell  our  sapper,  and  grudge 
it  us.  When  a  poonman  is  enjoying  a  supper  he  likes,  and  which  perhi^M  he 
does  not  get  three  times  in  a  year,  you  should  be  ashamed  to  come  in  and  spoil 
it" 

"I  had  no  such  wicked  intention,"  said  the  bailiff)  stUl  laughing.  But  soon 
afterward,  he  added  more  seriously,  "  Tou  are  too  insolent,  Gertrade;  it  does 
not  become  poor  people.  You  should  remember  that  we  may  have  something  to 
do  with  each  other  yet.  But  I  will  not  begin  upon  this  at  present  I  am  always 
kindly  disposed  toward  your  husband ;  and  whenever  I  can,  I  serve  him.  Of 
this  I  can  give  proof" 

Gtrtrvdi.  "  Bailifl)  my  husband  is  enticed  away,  every  day,  to  drink  and  game 
in  your  tavern,  and  then  must  I  and  my  children,  at  home^  suffer  every  possible 
misery.    This  is  the  service  we  have  to  thank  you  for." 

BummeL  "Tou  do  me  wrong,  Gertrude.  It  is  true  that  your  husband  is 
somewhat  inclined  to  drinking.  I  have  often  told  him  so.  But  in  my  tavern, 
I  can  not  refhse  any  man  what  he  asks  for,  to  eat  and  drink.    Every  body  does 

the  same." 

Ger.  "  Tes;  but  every  body  does  not  threaten  a  poor  unfortunate  man  with 
law,  if  he  does  not  double  bis  reckoning  every  year." 

Here  the  bailiff  could  restrain  himself  no  longer;  he  turned  in  a  rage  to 
Leonard :  "  Are  you  such  a  pitiful  fellow,  Leonard,  as  to  tell  these  tales  of  me? 
Must  I  have  it  thrown  into  my  very  beard,  what  you  ragamuffins  are  going  to 
bring  upon  the  credit  and  good  name  of  an  old  man  like  me  ?  Bid  I  not  reckon 
with  you  a  short  time  ago,  before  the  overseer?  It  is  well  that  all  the  tickets 
are  in  my  hands.    Will  you  deny  my  claims,  Leonardo ' 

"  That  Is  not  the  question,*'  said  Leonard.  "  Gertrade  only  wants  me  to  make 
nofVesh  debts." 

The  baUiff  considered  a  little,  lowered  his  tone,  and  said :  "  There  is  nothing 
so  much  amiss  in  that  But  you  are  the  master — she  does  not  wish  to  tie  you 
up  in  leading-strings?" 

Oer.  "Far  fVom  it,  bafliff.  I. only  wish  to  get  him  out  of  the  leading-strings 
m  which  he  is  now  fiist — and  that  is  your  book,  bailiflj  and  those  beantifiil 
tickets." 

JSum.  "  He  has  only  to  pay  me,  and  then  he  will  be  out  of  the  leading-stringi^ 
as  you  call  them,  in  a  twinkl  iig." 
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Oer,    "  He  will  well  be  able  to  do  that;  if  he  makes  no  fresh  debts." 

Hum.  "YoQ  are  proud,  Gertrade — ^we  shall  see.  Ck>nfe88ihe  truth,  (Ger- 
trude I  you  would  rather  sit  junketing  with  him  alone  at  home,  than  let  him 
#  enjoy  a  glass  of  wine  with  me." 

Ger,    **  You  are  a  mean  fellow,  bailiff;  but  your  speeches  do  me  no  hann.** 

Hummel  could  not  continue  this  conversation  any  longer.  He  felt  that  some- 
thing must  have  liappened  to  make  this  woman  so  bold.  Therefore  he  durst  not 
indulge  his  anger,  and  took  his  leave. 

**Have  you  any  fhrther  commands?"  said  Gertrude. 

"None  if  this  is  to  be  the  way;"  answered  Hummel. 

"What  way?"   replied  Gertrude,  smiling,  and  looking  steadily  in  his  face. 

This  put  the  bailiff  still  more  out  of  countenance,  so  that  he  knew  not  how 
to  behave. 

He  went  out,  muttering  to  himself  down  the  steps ;  what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  all  this? 

Leonard  was  not  ea^  about  the  business,  and  the  bailiff  was  still  less  so. 

CHAPTEB  it. — HE  IS  WITH  BIS  OWN  BET,  AND  IT  IS  THERE  THAT  BOOUES  SHOW 

THEMSELVES. 

It  was  now  near  midnight,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  home,  he  sent  for  two  of 
Leonard's  neighbours,  to  come  to  him  directly. 

They  were  in  bed  when  he  sent,  but  got  up  again,  without  delay,  and  went 
to  him  through  the  dark  night 

And  he  inquired  about  every  thing  which  Leonard  and  Gertrude  had  done 
ibr  some  days  past  But  as  they  could  tell  him  nothing  which  threw  any  light 
upon  the  subject,  he  turned  his  rage  against  them. 

"You  hounds,  if  one  wants  any  thing  from  you,  you  are  never  ready  with  it 
I  don't  know  why  I  should  always  be  your  fooL  Whenever  you  trespass  in  the 
woods,  or  steal  fodder, — I  am  to  take  no  notice  of  it — When  you  turn  cattle 
into  the  squire's  pastures  and  destroy  the  hedges — ^I  must  not  say  a  word" — 

"You,  Bullerl  more  than  a  third  part  of  thy  reckoning  was  fidse,  and  I  was 
silent  about  it  Dost  thou  think  that  bit  of  mouldy  hay  was  enough  to  content 
me?  but  the  year  is  not  yet  passed  over.  And  you,  Kruel  1  Thy  half  meadow 
belongs  to  thy  brother's  children.  You  old  thief  I  what  good  hast  thou  done 
to  me,  that  I  should  not  give  thee  up  to  the  hangman,  whose  property  thou  art  ?  " 

These  speeches  frightened  the  neighbors. 

"What  can  we  do?  What  must  we  do,  Mr.  Bailiff?  By  night  or  by  day, 
we  are  always  ready  to  do  what  you  ask  us." 

"You  dogs  I  You  can  do  nothing — ^you  know  nothing — ^I  am  half  mad  with 
rage.  I  must  know  what  the  mason's  people  have  been  about  this  week — ^what 
is  hidden  in  that  poke."    Thus  he  went  on. 

In  the  mean  time  Krud  recollected  himself. 

"  Hold,  bailiff,  I  have  just  thought  of  something.  Grertrude  went  over  the 
fields  this  morning ;  and  this  evening,  her  Liseli  was  praising  the  squire  at  the  welL 
She  must  surely  have  been  to  the  halL  The  evening  before,  there  was  a  great 
lamentation  in  the  cottage;  nobody  knew  why.  To-day  they  are  all  cheerfUl 
again." 

The  bailiff  was  now  convinced  that  Gertrude  had  been  to  the  halL  Anger 
and  alarm  raged  still  more  fiercely  in  his  souL 

He  uttered  horrible  carsea^  abused  Araer  violently  for  listening  to  every  beg- 
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garlj  wretch ;  and  swore  to  have  revenge  upon  Leonard  and  G^rtnide.  "  Bat 
yoa  must  say  nothing  about  it,  neighbors  I  will  treat  these  people  civUlj,  till 
All  is  ripe.  Look  carefVilly  after  what  they  do,  and  bring  me  word — ^I  will  be 
your  man  when  you  want  help."  ^ 

Then  he  took  BuUer  aside,  and  said,  "  Dost  thou  know  any  thing  of  the  stolen 
flower-pots?  Thou  wert.seen,  yesterday,  going  over  the  borders  with  a  laden 
ass.    What  wert  thou  carrying  off? 

Bullcr  started.  "I— I— had— "  "Come,  oome,"  said  the  bailiff  "be  faithful 
to  me.  and  I  will  help  thee  at  a  pinch." 

Then  the  neighbors  went  away,  but  it  was  already  near  dawn. 

And  Hummel  threw  himself  on  his  bed  for  about  an  hour — started,  thought 
of  vengeance,  gnashed  his  teeth  in  uneasy  slumber,  and  kicked  with  his  feet — 
till  the  clear  day  called  him  from  his  bed. 

He  resolved  to  see  Leonard  once  more,  to  master  himself  and  to  tell  him  that 
Amer  had  appointed  him  to  build  the  church.  He  sonmioned  all  his  powers 
of  deceiving,  and  went  to  him. 

Gertrude  and  Leonard  had  slept  more  peaceflQly  this  night  than  they  had 
done  for  a  long  time  past ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  morning  they  prayed  for  a  bless- 
ing upcm  the  day.  They  hoped  also  for  prompt  help  from  Father  Amer.  This 
hope  spread  tranquillity  of  soul,  and  unwonted  delightful  serenity  around  them. 

Thus  did  Hummel  find  them.  He  saw  how  it  was,  and  Satan  entered  into 
his  heart,  so  that  he  was  more  than  ev^  inflated  with  rage;  but  he  commanded 
himself  wished  them  civilly  good  morning,  and  said: 

^* Leonard,  we  partod  in  anger  with  each  other  last  night;  but  this  must  not* 
last.    I  have  some  good  news  for  thee.    I  am  come  from  our  g^adoua  matter; 
he  has  been  speaking  of  building  the  church,  and  inquired  about  thee.    I  said 
thou  wert  equal  to  the  work,  and  I  think  he  will  give  it  thee.    This  is  the  way 
neighbors  can  serve  one  another — we  must  not  be  so  easily  vexed." 

LeoTiard.  "  He  has  agreed  with  his  master-builder  to  build  the  church.  You 
told  the  whole  village  so,  long  ago." 

Eummd.  "  I  thought  it  was  so ;  but  it  proves  a  mistake.  The  master-builder 
has  only  made  an  estimate  of  it,  and  thou  mayest  easily  believe  he  has  not  for* 
gotten  his  own  profit  If  thou  undertakest  it  according  to  this  reckoning,  tiioa 
mayst  gather  up  gold  like  leaves.    Leonard,  see  now  how  well  I  mean  by  thee." 

The  mason  was  overcome  by  the  hope  of  having  the  work,  and  thanked  him 
cordially.  But  Gertrude  saw  that  the  bailiff  was  white  with  smothered  rage, 
and  that  bitter  wrath  was  concealed  under  his  smiles ;  and  she  could  not  yet  re- 
joice. The  bailiff  retired,  and  as  he  went,  he  added,  "  Wlthm  an  hour  Amer 
will  be  here."  And  Leonard's  daughter  Lise,  who  was  standing  by  her  &ther, 
said  to  the  bailiff, 

"  "We  have  known  that  ever  since  yesterday." 

Hummel  started  at  these  words,  but  pretended  not  to  hear  them. 

And  Gertrude,  who  saw  that  the  bailiff  was  lying  in  wait  for  the  money, 
which  might  be  gained  by  the  building  of  the  chuitjh,  was  very  uneasy  about  it 

Chapter  v. — ^hb  finds  his  master. 

In  the  mean  time  Amer  came  to  the  churchyard,  and  many  people  collected 
together  from  tlie  village  to  see  the  good  squire. 

"  Are  you  so  idle,  or  is  this  a  holiday,  that  you  have  so  much  time  to  be  ggasip* 
ing  here  ?  said  the  bailiff  to  some  who  stood  too  near  him ;  for  he  always  took  oare 
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that  nobody  should  hear  the  orders  he  received.  But  Amer  observed  it  and 
said  aloud:  *^Baillfl|  I  like  my  children  to  remain  in  the  churchyard,  and  to 
hear,  themselves,  how  I  will  arrange  about  the  building.  Why  do  you  drive 
them  away  ?  " 

Hummel  bowed  down  to  the  ground,  and  called  aloud  to  the  neighbors : 
**  Come  back  again  I  his  grace  will  allow  it" 

Amer.     "  Have  you  seen  the  estimate  for  the  building  of  the  church  ?" 

Bailiff,     "  Yes,  gracious  sir." 

Amer.  "Do  you  think  Leonard  can  make  the  building  good  and  durable,  at 
this  price?" 

"Yes,  gracious  sir,"  answered  the  bailiff;  and  he  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  I  think,  as  he  lives  on  the  spot,  he  might  perhaps  undertake  it  for  something 
less." 

But  Amer  said  aloud,  "As  much  as  I  would  have  given  to  my  master-builder, 
BO  much  will  I  give  him.  Call  him  here,  and  take  care  that  he  has  as  much 
from  the  wood  and  from  the  magazine  as  the  master-builder  would  have  had." 

A  few  moments  before  Amer  sent  to  call  him,  Leonard  had  gone  to  the  upper 
viUage,  and  Gertmde  resolved  to  go  back  herself  to  the  churchyard  with  the 
messenger,  and  tell  Amer  her  anxieties. 

When  the  bailiff  saw  Gertrude  coming  back  with  the  messenger  instead  of 
Leonard,  he  turned  pale. 

Amer  observed  it,  and  said,  "What  is  the  matter,  bailiff?" 

Bailiff.  "  Nothing,  gracious  sir  1  nothing  at  all ;  only  I  did  not  sleep  weU  last 
night" 

"One  may  tell  that  by  your  looks,"  said  Amer,  looking  steadily  into  his  in- 
flamed eyes.  Then  he  tumed  to  Gertmde,  spoke  to  her  kindly,  and  said,  "  Is 
your  husband  not  with  you  ?  You  must  tell  him  to  oome  to  me.  I  will  intrust 
the  building  of  this  church  to  Imn." 

Gertmde  stood  for  a  few  moments  silent^  and  durst  not  say  a  word  before  so 
many  people. 

Amer.  "Why  do  you  not  speak,  Gertmde?  I  will  give  your  husband  the 
woric,  upon  the  same  terms  on  which  my  master-builder  would  have  had  it 
This  ought  to  please  you,  Gertmde." 

Grertrade  had  now  recovered  herself  and  said,  "  Gracious  sir,  the  church  is  so 
near  the  tavem." 

All  the  people  began  to  smile ;  and  as  most  of  them  wished  to  conceal  this 
from  the  bailiff,  they  tumed  away  from  him  toward  Amer. 

The  bailiff,  who  clearly  saw  that  Arner  had  perceived  it  aO,  got  up  in  a  pas- 
sion, went  toward  Gertmde,  and  said,  "  What  have  you  to  say  against  my  tavem?" 

Amer  quickly  intermpted  him  and  said,  "  Is  this  your  affair,  bailiff^  that  you 
interfere  about  it  ?"  Then  he  tumed  again  to  Gertmde,  and  said,  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?    Why  is  the  church  too  near  the  tavern  ?" 

Cfer.  "  Gracious  sir,  my  husband  is  easily  enticed  away  by  wine;  and  if  he 
works  every  day  so  near  the  tavern,  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  be  able  to  resist" 

Amer.     "  But  can  not  he  avoid  the  tavern,  if  it  is  so  dangerous  to  him  ?" 

Ger.  "  Gracious  sir,  when  people  are  working  hard,  and  get  heated,  it  makes 
them  very  thirsty ;  and  if  he  has  always  before  his  eyes  people  drinking  together, 
and  trying  to  entice  him  by  every  kind  of  joviality,  and  jesting,  and  buying 
wine,  and  laying  wagers,  oh  I  how  will  he  be  able  to  resist  ?  and  if  he  once  gets 
ever  so  little  into  debt  again,  be  is  fast.    Gracious  sir,  if  j^ou  only  know  how 
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one  single  evening,  in  such  houses,  can  bring  poor  people  into  Blarery  and 
snares,  out  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  escape  again!" 

Amer,  "I  do  know  it,  Gertrude  1  and  I  am  angry  about  what  you  told  me 
yesterday ;  and  therefore,  before  your  eyes,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all  these  peo- 
ple, I  will  show  that  I  will  not  have  the  poor  oppressed  and  ill-used.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  bailiff,  and  said,  with  a  solemn  voice,  and  a  look  which  thrilled 
tlirough  his  bones  and  marrow:  "Bailififl  is  it  true,  that  poor  people  are  op- 
pressed, and  misled,  and  cheated  in  your  house?** 

Confused,  and  pale  as  death,  the  bailiff  answered :  "  Gracious  sir,  such  a  thing 
never  happened  to  me  before  in  my  life, — and  so  long  as  I  live,  and  am 

bailiff" ;  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  &oe— coughed— cleared  his 

throat,  and  began  again.    "  It  is  dreadful " 

Amer.  "  You  are  disturbed,  bailiff  I  The  question  is  a  simple  one.  Isittrae^ 
that  you  oppress  the  poor,  and  lay  snares  for  them  in  your  tavern,  so  as  to  make 
their  homes  unhappy?" 

Bailiff.  "No,  certainly  not^'gracious  sir  1  This  is  the  reward  one  gets  for  serving 
such  beggarly  folks.  I  might  have  foreseen  it  One  always  gets  such  thanks 
instead  of  payment" 

Amer.  "  Trouble  not  yourself  about  payment  now.  The  question  is,  whether 
this  woman  lies." 

Bailiff.    "  Yes,  oertamly,  gracious  sir  1    I  will  prove  it  a  thousand  ibid." 

Amer.  "  Once  is  enough,  bailiff  1  but  take  care.  You  said  yesterday,  that 
Gertrude  was  a  good,  quiet,  hard-working  woman,  and  no  talker." 

"I  don't  know — ^I — ^I — thought— you  have— I  thought — ^her  so  ,"  said 
the  gaspmg  bailiff. 

Amer,  "  You  are  so  troubled,  bailiff,  that  there  is  no  speaking  to  you  now.  It 
will  be  better  for  me  to  find  it  out  from  these  neighbors  here;  and  immediately 
he  turned  to  two  old  men  who  stood  by  quietly,  and  with  interest,  observing 
what  passed,  and  said  to  them,  *Is  it  tnie,  good  neighbors?  are  the  people  led 
away  to  evil,  and  oppressed  in  the  tavern  ?'  The  two  men  looked  at  each  other, 
and  durst  not  speak." 

But  Amer  encouraged  them  kindly.  "  Bo  not  be  alhdd  I  Tell  me  the  plain 
truth  I" 

"  It  is  but  too  true,  gracious  sir;  but  how  can  we  poor  people  venture  to  com- 
plain against  the  bailiff?"  said  the  elder  of  the  two  at  last,  but  in  so  low  a  voice^ 
that  only  Amer  could  hear  it 

"It  is  enough,  old  man,"  said  Amer;  and  then  turned  to  the  bailifil 

"I  can  not,  at  present,  inquire  fully  into  this  complaint;  but  certainly  I  will 
have  my  poor  people  secure  against  all  oppression ;  and  I  have  long  thought 
that  no  bailiff  should  keep  tavern.  But  I  will  defer  this  till  Monday.  Gertrude^ 
tell  your  husband  to  come  to  me;  and  be  easy,  on  his  account^  about  the 
tavern." 

Then  Amer  transacted  some  other  business ;  and  when  he  had  done,  he  went 
into  the  forest  hard  by;  and  it  was  late  when  he  arrived  at  home.  The  bailiff^ 
too,  who  was  obliged  to  follow  him  into  the  forest^  did  not  get  back  to  the  vil- 
lage till  it  was  night 

When  be  came  to  his  house,  and  saw  no  light  in  the  room,  and  heard  no 
voices,  he  foreboded  some  misfortune ;  for  usually  the  house  was  AiU  every  eve- 
ning, and  all  the  windows  were  lighted  up  by  the  candles  which  stood  upon  the 
tables ;  and  the  shouts  of  those  who  were  drinking,  always  sounded  through 
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the  still  night,  so  that  you  might  have  heard  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  street, 
though  it  is  a  long  one,  and  the  baiinTs  house  stands  at  the  top. 

The  bailiff  was  very  much  startled  by  this  unusual  silence.  He  opened  his 
door  impatiently,  and  said,  *'What  is  this?  what  is  this?  Why  is  nobody 
here?" 

His  wife  was  sobbing  in  a  comer.  "  Oh  husband !  Art  thou  come  back  ? 
Oh  what  a  misfortune  has  befallen  us  1  There  is  a  jubilee  of  thy  enemies  in  the 
vUlage,  and  no  man  dares  come  and  drink  a  single  glass  of  wine  with  us. 
They  all  say  thou  hast  been  taken  through  the  forest  to  Amburg." 

As  an  imprisoned  wild  boar  foams  in  the  trap,  opens  his  jaws,  rolls  about  his 
eyes,  and  roars  with  anger;  so  did  Hummel  rage.  He  stamped,  and  was  full 
of  fury,  plotted  revenge  against  Amer,  and  cursed  him  for  his  g^oodness.  Then 
he  spoke  to  himself: 

"  Is  this  the  way  to  have  justice  done  in  the  country  ?  He  will  take  away 
my  license  fh>m  me,  and  be  the  only  person  to  hang  up  a  sign  in  the  manor. 
In  the  memory  of  man,  the  bailiffs  have  all  been  landlord&  All  affairs  have 
gone  through  our  hands.  But  this  man  thrusts  himself  into  every  thing, 
like  a  village  schoolmaster.  Therefore  every  knave  is  beoome  insolent  to  the 
constables,  and  says  he  can  speak  to  Amer  him^l£  Thus  the  law  loses  all  its 
credit,  and  we  sit  still  under  it  and  are  silent,  pitiftd  creatures  as  we  are,  whilst 
he  thus  wrongs  and  alters  the  rights  of  the  land." 

Thus  did  the  old  rogue  misrepresent  to  himself  the  g^d  and  wise  actions  of 
his  excellent  master,  raged  and  plotted  revenge,  till  he  fell  asleep. 

Chapter  vl-M30nvebsation  amongst  country  people. 

Ik  the  morning  he  rose  early,  and  sang  and  whistled  at  his  window,  that  peo- 
ple might  think  he  was  perfectly  easy  about  what  had  happened  yesterday.  But 
Fritz,  his  neighbor,  called  to  him  across  the  street:  "Hast  thou  cu&tomors  so 
early,  that  thou  art  so  merry  ?"  and  he  smiled  to  himself  as  he  said  it. 

"They  will  be  coming  soon,  Fritz  1  Hopsasa  and  Heisasal  Plums  are  not 
figs,"  said  the  bailiff;  and  he  held  a  glass  of  brandy  out  of  the  window,  and 
said:  "Wilt  thou  pledge  me,  Fritz?" 

"It  is  too  soon  for  me,"  answered  Fritz,  "I  will  wait  till  there  is  more  com- 
pany." 

"  Thou  wert  alwajrs  a  wag,"  said  the  baUiff,  "  but,  depend  upon  it,  yesterday's 
business  will  not  tum  out  so  ilL  No  bird  flies  so  high  that  it  never  comes  down 
again." 

"  I  know  not,"  answered  Fritz.  "  The  bird  I  am  thinking  o^  has  had  a 
long  flight  of  it;  but  perhaps  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  same  bird,  Mr. 
Bailiff?  They  are  calling  me  to  breaklhst!"  and  with  this,  Fritz  shut  down  his 
window. 

**  Short  leave-taking,"  murmured  the  bailiff  to  himself)  and  shook  his  head 
until  his  hair  and  his  cheeks  shook.  "I  shall  have  the  devil  to  pay,  to  get  this 
cursed  business  of  yesterday  out  of  these  people's  heads."  Having  said  this  to 
himself,  he  poured  out  some  brandy,  drank  it  oS,  and  said  again :  "  Courage ! 
time  brings  counsel !  This  is  Saturday.  These  simpletons  will  be  going  to  be 
shaved.  I  will  away  to  the  barber's,  and  give  them  each  a  glass  of  wine.  The 
fellows  always  believe  me  ten  times  before  they  would  half  believe  the  pastor 
once."  So  said  the  bailiff  to  himself;  and  then  added  to  his  wife:  "Fill  niv  box 
with  tc'bacco :  not  with  my  own,  but  with  that  strong  sort — ^it  suits  sucli  fel- 
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lovrs.    And  if  the  barber's  boy  comes  for  wine,  give  him  that  brimstoned  three 
Umos  over,  and  put  into  each  can  a  glass  5f  brandy." 

He  went  out;  but  whilst  he  was  in  tlie  street,  and  not  (ar  from  home,  he  rec- 
ollected himselll  turned  back,  and  said  to  his  wife,  *'  There  may  be  knaves  drink- 
iiig;  with  me.  I  must  be  upon  my  guard.  Get  me  some  yellow-colored  water; 
and  when  I  send  for  the  La  Cute,  bring  it  thyseIC"    He  then  went  out  again. 

But  before  lie  arrived  at  the  barber's,  and  under  the  lime-trees  near  tbe  school 
he  met  Nickel  Spitz  and  Jogli  RubeL 

"  Whither  away,  in  thy  Sunday  clothes,  Mr.  BaQiff?"  asked  ITidcel  Spitz. 

Bailiff.     "  I  am  going  to  get  shaved." 

Nickel.     "It's  odd  thou  hast  time  for  it,  on  a  Saturday  rooming." 

Bdilif.     "  That's  true.    It  is  not  so  the  year  through." 

Kick.  *"  No!  It  is  not  long  since  thou  camest  always  on  a  Sunday,  between 
morning  prayers,  to  the  barber." 

Bailiff.     "  Yes,  a  time  or  two." 

Nick.  *'  A  time  or  two  I  The  two  last,  I  think.  Since  the  pastor  had  thy  dog 
driven  out  of  the  church,  thou  hast  never  been  within  his  premises." 

Bailiff.  '*  Thou  art  a  fOol,  Nickel,  to  talk  so.  We  must  forgive  and  forget ;  the 
driving  the  dog  away,  has  long  been  out  of  my  head." 

Nick.     "  I  would  not  trust  to  that,  if  I  were  the  pastor." 

BaUiff.  " Thou  art  a  simpleton,  Nickel :  why  should  he  not?  But  come  into 
the  room,  there  will  be  some  drinking  ere  long." 

Nick.  '*  Thou  wouldst  look  sharp  after  the  barber,  if  he  had  any  drinking 
going  on  in  his  house."  « 

Bailiff.  "  I  am  not  half  so  jealous  as  that  comes  to.  They  are  for  taking  away 
my  license ;  but  Nickel,  we  are  not  come  to  that  yet.  At  all  events,  we  shall 
have  six  weeks  and  three  days,  before  that  time  arrives." 

Nick.  "  So  I  suppose.  But  it  is  no  good  thing  for  thee,  that  the  young  squire 
does  not  follow  his  grandfather's  creed." 

Bailiff.     "  Truly,  he  does  not  believe  quite  as  his  grandfather  did." 

Nick.     "  I  suspect  they  differ  about  every  article  of  the  twelve." 

Bailiff.     *•  It  may  be  so.     But  tlie  old  man's  belief  was  the  best,  to  my  fimcy." 

Nick.  "  No  doubt  I  The  first  article  of  his  creed  was :  I  beUeve  in  thee,  my 
bailiff*." 

Bailiff.     "Thou  art  facetious.  Nickel  I  but  what  was  the  next?" 

Nick.  "  I  don't  know  exactly.  I  think  it  was :  I  beUeve  in  no  man  but  thee, 
my  bailiff,  not  a  single  word." 

BaUiff.  "  Thou  sliouldst  have  been  a  pastor,  Nickel :  thou  couldst  not  only 
have  explained  the  catechism,  but  put  a  new  one  in  its  place." 

Nick.  "  They  would  not  let  me  do  that  If  they  did,  I  should  make  it  so  clear 
and  plain,  i\wX  the  children  would  understand  it  without  the  pastor,  and' then  he 
would  naturally  be  of  no  use." 

Bailiff.  "  We  will  keep  to  the  old,  Nickel.  It  is  the  same  about  the  catechism 
as  about  every  thing  else  to  my  mind.  ■  We  shall  not  better  ourBolves  by  changing." 

Nick.  ' '  That  is  a  maxim  which  is  sometimes  true,  and  sometimes  not  It  seems 
to  suit  thee  now  with  the  new  squire." 

Bailiff.  "  It  will  suit  others  too,  if  we  wait  patiently,  and  for  my  own  part,  I 
am  not  so  much  afraid  of  the  new  squire.    Every  man  finds  his  master." 

Nick.  *'  Very  true :  but  there  was  an  end  of  the  old  times  for  thee,  last 
summer." 
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Bailiff.    "  At  all  events,  Nickel,  I  have  had  mj  share  of  them.    Let  others  tiy 

now." 

Nick,  "True,  thou  hast  had  thy  share,  and  a  very  good  one  it  was ;  but,  how 
could  it  miss?  The  secretary,  the  attorney,  and  the  late  pastor's  assistant,  all 
owed  thee  money."  • 

BaUiff,    "  People  said  so,  but  it  was  not  true.** 

Nick,  "Thou  mayst  say  so  now;  but  thou  hadst  an  action  brought  agahist 
two  of  them,  because  the  money  did  not  come  back." 

Ba^f.     "  Thou  fool,  thou  knowest  every  thing." 

Ntck,  "I 'know  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  I  know  thy  tricks  with  Rudi's 
father,  and  how  I  caught  thee  by  the  dog-kennel,  under  the  heap  of  straw,  lying 
on  thy  fece,  close  to  Budi's  window ;  his  attorney  was  with  him.  Till  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  didst  thou  listen  to  what  they  were  saying  m  the  room.  I  was 
watchman  that  night,  and  had  wine  gratis  at  thy  house,  for  a  week  after,'  for  my 
silence." 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  heretic :  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  what  thou  sayest.  It 
would  be  pretty  work  for  thee,  if  thou  wert  made  to  prove  it" 

Nick.  "  I  was  not  talking  about  proving  it,  but  thou  knowest  whether  it  be  true 
or  not." 

BaHiff.     "  Thou  hadst  better  take  back  thy  words." 

Nick.  "  The  devil  put  it  into  thy  head  to  listen  under  the  straw,  in  the  night 
Thou  couldst  hear  every  word,  and  then  easily  twist  thy  evidence  with  the 
attorney." 

BaUiff.     "  How  thou  talkest  I" 

Nick.  "  How  I  talk  ?  If  the  attorney  had  not  wrested  thy  evidence  before  the 
court,  Rudi  would  have  had  his  meadow  now,  and  Wast  and  Kaibacker  needed 
not  have  taken  their  fine  oaths." 

Bailiff.  "  Truly,  thou  understandest  the  business,  as  well  as  the  schoolmaster 
does  Hebrew." 

Nick.  "  Whether  I  understand  it  or  not,  I  learned  it  from  thee.  More  than 
twenty  times  thou  hast  laughed  with  me,  at  thy  obedient  servant,  Mr.  attorney." 

Bailiff.  "  Yes,  so  I  have ;  but  he  did  not  do  what  thou  sayest  It  is  true,  he 
was  a  cunning  devil.  God  forgive  him.  It  will  be  ten  years,  next  Michaelmas, 
since  he  was  laid  in  his  g^ve." 

Nick.     "  Since  he  was  sent  to  hell,  thou  shotildst  say." 

Bailiff.     "That  is  not  right    We  should  not  speak  ill  of  the  dead." 

Nick.     "Very  true;  or  else  I  could  tell  how  he  cheated  Roppi's  children." 

Bailiff.  "  Ho  might  have  confessed  himself  to  thee,  on  his  death-bed,  thou 
knowest  it  all  so  well." 

Nick.     "  I  know  it,  at  any  rate." 

Bailiff.  "  The  best  part  of  it  is,  that  I  gained  the  action :  if  thou  hadst  known 
that  I  had  lost  it,  it  would  have  troubled  me." 

Nick.     "Nay,  I  know  tliat  thou  didst  gain  it,  but  I  also  know  how." 

Bailiff.    "Perhaps;  perhaps  not" 

Nick.     "  God  keep  all  poor  folks  from  law." 

Bailiff.  "Thou  art  right  there.  Only  gentle-folks  and  people  well  off  m  the 
world,  should  go  to  law.  That  would  certainly  be  a  good  thing ;  but  so  would 
many  other  things,  Nickel    Well,  well,  we  must  be  content  with  things  as  they 


are." 


Nick,    "  Bailiff,  that  wise  saying  of  thine  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  fable  I  heard 
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from  a  pilgrim.  He  came  out  of  Alsace,  and  told  it  before  a  whole  room  fiill  of 
people.  A  hennit  had  described  the  world  in  a  book  of  (ablest  and  he  could 
repeat  it  almost  from  beginning  to  end.  We  asked  him  to  tell  os  some  of  these 
fables,  and  he  related  that  which  thou  remindest  me  o£" 

JBa^iff.    "  Well,  what  was  it,  prater  ?" 

Ni^  "  By  good  luck,  I  think  I  remember  it  *A  sheep  was  complaining  and 
lamenting  that  the  wol^  the  dog,  the  fox,  and  the  butcher,  tormented  her  terri- 
bly. A  fox,  that  was  standing  near  the  fold,  heard  the  complaint,  and  said  to 
the  sheep :  we  must  always  be  content  with  the  wise  regulations  of  the  worid. 
If  there  were  any  change  it  would  be  for  the  worse. 

That  may  be  true,  when  the  fold  is  shut,  answered  the  sheep;  but  if  it  woe 
open,  I,  for  one,  should  not  agree  with  you. 

It  is  right  enough  that  there  should  be  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  beasts;  but 
it  is  also  right,  that  the  fold  should  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  that  poor  weak 
animals  should  have  watchful  shepherds  and  dogs,  to  protect  them  from  wild 
beasts.' 

*  Heaven  preserve  us,*  added  the  pilgrim ; '  there  are  everywhere  plenty  of  wild 
beasts,  and  but  few  good  shepherds.' 

'Great  Grod,  thou  knoweet  wherefore  it  is  so,  and  we  must  submit  silently.' 
His  comrades  added :  *  yes,  we  must  submit  silently ;  and  holy  virgin,  pray  for  us 
now,  and  in  the  hour  of  our  death.' 

We  were  all  affected  when  the  pilgrim  spoke  so  feelingly,  and  we  could  not 
go  on  chattering  our  nonsense  as  usual" 

SaU^,  "It's  fine  talking  about  such  silly  &ncies  of  the  sheep;  according  to 
which,  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  wild  beasts  must  die  of  hunger." 

IHck,    "  It  would  be  no  great  harm  if  they  did." 

JBaUiff.    "  Art  thou  sure  of  that  ?" 

Kick.  "Nay,  I  spoke  foolishly;  they  need  not  die  of  hunger:  they  might 
always  find  carrion  and  wild  creatures,  and  these  belong  to  them,  and  not  tame 
animals,  which  must  be  brought  up,  and  kept  with  labor  and  cost" 

JSail^,  "  Thou  wouldst  not  then  have  them  altogether  die  of  hunger.  That  is 
a  great  deal  for  such  a  friend  of  tame  animals  to  allow ;  but  I  am  starved,  oome 
into  the  room." 

I^ek.     "  I  can  not,  I  must  go  ou." 

Bailiff.  "Gkx)d-bye  then,  neighbors;"  and  he  went  away.  Bubel  and  Nickel 
looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  Bubel  said,  "Thou  hast  salted  his  meat 
for  him." 

Kick,  "  I  wish  it  had  been  peppered  too,  and  so  that  it  might  have  burnt  his 
tongue  till  to-morrow." 

Hubei    "A  week  ago,  thou  durst  not  thus  have  spoken  to  him." 

Kick.    "And  a  week  ago  he  would  not  have  answered  as  he  did." 

HubeL  "That  is  true.  He  is  grown  as  tame  as  my  dog,  the  first  day  it  had  its 
muzzle  on." 

Kick,  "  When  the  cup  is  fhll  it  will  run  over.  That  has  been  true  of  many  a 
man,  and  it  will  be  true  of  the  bailiff." 

SitbeiL  "  Heaven  keep  us  fh>m  officers  I  I  would  not  be  a  bailiff,  with  his  two 
courts." 

Kick,  "  But  if  anybody  offered  thee  half  of  one,  and  the  office  of  bailift,  what 
wouldst  thou  do  ?" 

BvJbeL     "Thou  fool!" 


J 
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« 

Kkk    "  Thoa  wise  man  I  what  wouldst  thou  do  ?  oome,  oonfeia ;  thou  wooldgt 
quiddj  oonaent,  wrap  the  doak  of  two  colon  around  thee,  and  be  bailiff." 
MubeL     '*Doet  thou  think  80?" 
Kick.    "Yes,  I  do  think  80." 

JiubeL    "We  are  loong  time  chattering  here.    Good-bye,  Nickel" 
Nick.    "  Good-bye,  BubeL" 

Chapter  yn. — thb  bajufw  bsgins  some  bailiff's  business. 

As  soon  as  the  bailiff  entered  the  barber's  room,  he  saluted  him,  and  his  vnfy, 
and  the  company,  before  he  seated  himself)  or  made  any  bustle.  Formerly,  he 
used  to  make  a  great  spitting  and  coughing  first,  and  took  no  notice  of  anybody, 
till  he  had  seated  himselC 

The  country  people  answered,  smilingly,  and  put  their  hats  on  again,  much 
sooner  than  they  usually  did,  when  the  bailiff  spoke  to  theoL  He  began  the 
conyersation  by  saying,  "Always  good  pay,  Mr.  Barber,  and  so  much  custom; 
I  wonder  how  you  manage  to  get  through  it,  with  one  pair  of  hands." 

The  barber  was  a  quiet  man,  and  not  in  the  habit  of  replying  to  such  speeches ; 
but  the  bailiff  had  been  teasing  him  with  these  jests  for  seyeral  months  past^ 
and  eyery  Sunday  morning  in  sermon-time;  and  as  it  happened,  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  answer  him  for  once,  and  said : 

"  Mr.  Bailiff,  you  need  not  wonder  how  people  manage  to  work  hard,  with 
one  pair  of  hands^  and  get  little;  but  it  is,  indeed,  a  wonder  how^me  people 
manage  to  sit  with  theur  hands  before  them,  doing  nothing  at  all,  and  yet  get  a 
great  deaL" 

Bailiff,  "  True  enough,  barber ;  but  thou  shouldst  try.  The  thing  is,  to  keep 
(he  hands  still,  in  the  right  way :  then,  money  showers  down  like  rain." 

The  barber  made  another  attempt,  and  said:  "Nay,  haShS,  the  way  is,  to 
wrap  one's  self  up  in  a  two-colored  cloak,  and  say  these  three  words:  It  ia  ao, 
on  my  oath,  Ria  ao.  If  the  time  be  well  chosen,  one  may  then  put  two  fingers 
up,  three  down — abracadabra  t  and  behold  a  bag  full  of  gold." 

This  put  the  bailiff  into  a  passion,  and  he  answered,  "  Thou  art  a  conjuror, 
barber  I  but  there  is  no  wonder  in  that  People  of  thy  trade  always  understand 
witchcraft  and  conjuring." 

This  was  too  sharp  for  the  good  barber,  and  he  repented  haying  meddled  with 
the  bailiff;  so  he  held  his  peace,  and  let  the  others  talk,  and  began  quietly 
lathering  a  man  who  was  sitting  before  him.  The  bailiff  continued,  maliciously : 
"  The  barber  is  quite  a  fine  gentleman,  he  will  not  answer  one  again.  He  wears 
smart  stockings,  town-made  shoes,  and  ruffles  on  a  Sunday.  He  has  hands  as 
smooth  as  a  squire's,  and  his  legs  are  like  a  town-derk's." 

The  country  people  liked  the  barber,  had  heard  this  before,  and  did  not  laugh 
at  the  bailiff's  wit 

Only  young  Galli,  who  was  being  shayed,  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  idea 
of  the  town-derk's  legs;  for  he  was  just  come  tmm  the  office,  where  the  jest 
had  begun;  but. when  his  face  moyed,  the  barber's  razor  cut  his  upper  lip. 

This  yexed  the  people ;  they  shook  their  heads,  and  old  Uli  took  his  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  said : 

"  Bailiff,  it  is  not  right  to  disturb  the  barber  in  this  way." 

And  when  the  others  saw  that  old  Uli  was  not  afraid,  and  said  this  boldly, 
they  murmured  still  more  loudly,  and  said:  "Galli  is  bleeding,  nobody  can  be 
shayed  at  this  rate." 
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"I  am  sorry  for  what  has  happened,"  said  the  baali£^  "but  I  wOl  set  all  to 
rights  again." 

"  B07 1  fetch  three  flasks  of  good  wine,  which  heals  wounds  without  needing 
to  be  warmed." 

The  moment  the  bailiff  spoke  of  wine,  the  first  murmur  subsided. 

Some  did  not  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest;  but  Ijenk,  who  was  sitting  in  » 
comer,  solved  the  riddle,  saying:  "The  bailifiTs  wine  was  tapped  yesterday,  in 
the  church-yard." 

The  bailifij  taking  his  tobacco-box  out  of  his  pocket,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and 
Christian,  the  ballad-singer,  asked  him  for  a  pipe-fulL  He  gave  it  him;  then 
more  followed  his  example,  and  the  room  was  soon  full  of  the  smoke  of  this 
strong  tobacco,  but  the  bailiff  smoked  a  better  kind  himselt 

Meantime  the  barber  and  the  other  neighbors  kept  quiet,  and  made  light  of  it. 

This  disturbed  Master  Urias.  He  went  up  and  down  the  room,  with  his 
finger  on  his  nose,  as  he  always  did,  when  he  could  not  get  rid  of  his  vexation. 

"It  is  devilish  cold  in  this  room;  I  can  never  smoke  when  it  is  so  cold,"  said 
he.  So  he  went  out  of  the  room,  gave  the  maid  a  kreuzer  to  make  a  larger  fire, 
and  it  was  soon  warm  enough. 

CHAPTER  Vm. — ^WHEN  THE  WHEELS  ABB  OBBABBD  THE  WAOOK  GOES. 

Now  came  the  brimstoned  wine.  "  Glasses,  glasses  here,  Mr  Barber,"  said 
the  bailiff.  TAnd  the  wife  and  the  boy  soon  brought  plenty. 

All  the  neighbors  drew  near  t^e  wine  flasks,  and  the  biuliff  poured  out  for  &em. 

Now  were  old  Uli,  and  all  the  rest,  content  again ;  and  young  Oalli's  wound 
Was  not  worth  mentioning.  "  If  the  simpleton  had  only  sat  stiU,  the  barber 
would  not  have  cut  him." 

By  degrees  they  all  grew  talkative,  and  loud  sounds  of  merriment  arose. 

All  praised  the  bailiff;  and  the  mason,  Leonard,  was  at  one  table  abused  for 
a  lout,  and  at  the  other  for  a  beggar. 

One  told  how  he  got  drunk  every  day,  and  now  played  the  saint ;  another 
said,  "  He  knew  well  why  pretty  Gertrude  went,  instead  of  the  mason,  to  the 
squire  at  the  hall :"  and  another,  "  Tliat  he  dreamed,  last  night,  that  the  bailiff 
would  soon  serve  the  mason  according  to  his  deserts." 

As  an  unclean  bird  buries  its  beak  in  the  ditch,  and  feeds  upon  rotten  garbage, 
80  did  Hummel  satiate  his  wicked  heart  on  the  conversation  of  the  neighbors. 
Yet  it  was  with  great  caution  and  watchfulness  that  he  mingled  in  the  wild  up- 
roar of  the  chattering  drunkards. 

"  Neighbor  Richter,"  said  he,  giving  hhn  a  glass,  "  you  were  yourself  at  the 
last  reckoning,  and  are  a  qualified  man.  You  know  that  the  mason  owed  me 
thirty  florins.  It  is  now  half  a  year  since,  and  he  has  not  paid  me  any  part  of  it 
I  have  never  once  asked  him  for  the  money,  nor  given  him  a  hard  word,  a|id  yet 
it  is  likely  enough  that  I  shall  lose  every  &rthing  of  it" 

"  That  is  clear  enough,"  swore  the  formers,  "  thou  wilt  never  see  another 
&rthing  of  thy  money;"  and  they  poured  out  more  wine. 

But  the  bailiff  took  out  of  his  pocket  book  the  mason's  promissory  note,  laid 
it  on  the  table,  and  said,  "  There  you  may  see  whether  it  be  true,  or  not" 

The  countrymen  looked  over  the  writing,  as  if  they  could  read  it,  and  said, 
"  He  is  a  rogue,  that  mason." 

And  Christian,  the  ballad-singer,  who,  tQl  now,  had  been  quietly  swallowing 
down  tiie  wine,  wiped  his  mouth  with  his  coat  sleeve,  got  up,  raised  his  gUua^ 
and  shoTxted  out| 
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Long  life  to  the  baflifl;  and  away  with  all  flrebranda ;"  ao  saying,  he  drank  off 
the  glass,  held  it  to  be  filled,  drank  again,  and  sang: 

**  He  who  difi  uoUmt'i  gmv*, 

lolo  it,  himself  may  dip ; 
Who  iie*er  lift*  a  bend  to  leve, 

Should  be  eaieful  not  to  trip. 

•*  Be  be  lifted  e*er  so  high, 

And  cunning  n  the  deuce  withel, 
He  who  will  itill  in  embuah  lie, 
Irtuxe,  at  lait,  himself  to  lall — 
Hinuelftoftll. 
Jube,  maeoo !  Jobe  !*' 

Ohaftbb  IX.— on  thb  bights  or  the  country. 

"Not  80  riotous,  Christian,"  said  the  bailiff;  "that  is  of  no  use.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  if  any  ill  luck  happened  to  the  mason.  I  forgive  him  freely.  He  did 
it  from  poverty.    Still  it  is  hard  that  the  country  must  lose  its  rights." 

The  neighbors  opened  their  ears  when  he  spoke  of  the  country's  rights. 

Some  put  down  their  glasses,  when  they  heard  of  the  country's  rights,  and 
listened. 

"  I  am  an  old  man,  neighbors,  and  it  can  not  signify  much  to  me.  I  have  no 
children,  and  it  is  almost  over  with  me.  But  you  have  sons,  neighbors;  to 
you,  your  rights  are  of  great  consequence." 

"  Ay  I  our  rights  I"  called  out  the  men.  "  Tou  are  our  bailiff.  Do  not  let  us 
lose  a  hair  of  our  rights." 

BaUiff.  "  Yes,  neighbors.  The  landlord's  license  is  a  parish  concern,  and  a 
valuable  one.    We  must  defend  ourselves." 

Some  few  of  the  men  shook  their  heads,  and  whispered  to  each  other,  "He 
never  looked  after  the  parish  before— he  wants  to  draw  us  into  the  mud  where 
he  is  sticking," 

But  the  minority  shouted  louder  and  louder,  stormed,  and  cursed,  and  swore 
that  to-morrow  there  must  be  a  parish  meeting. 

The  wiser  amongst  them  were  silent,  and  only  said,  quietly,  to  each  other, 
"  We  shall  see  what  they  do  when  the  wine  is  out  of  their  heads." 

Meantime  the  bailiff  kept  prudently  drinking  of  the  colored  water,  and  began 
again  to  rouse  up  the  people  about  their  rights. 

"You  an  know,"  said  he,  "how  our  fore&ther,  Ruppli,  two  hundred  yean 
ago,  had  to  fight  with  the  cruel  ancestors  of  this  squire.  This  old  Ruppli,  (my 
grandfather  has  told  me  of  it  a  thousand  times,)  had  a  favorite  saying,  *  When 
the  squires  welcome  beggars  at  the  hall,  God  help  the  country  people.'  They 
do  it  only  to  make  mischief  amongst  them,  and  then  to  be  masters  themselves. 
Neighbors,  we  are  thus  always  to  be  the  fools  in  the  game." 

QwrUrymen,  "  Nothing  is  clearer.  We  are  thus  always  to  be  the  fools  in  the 
'game." 

Bailiff,  "  When  your  lawyers  can  be  of  no  more  use,  you  are  as  ill  off  aa 
soldiers,  who  have  their  retreat  cut  off.  The  new  squire  is  as  sharp  and  cunning 
as  the  devil  No  man  can  see  through  him ;  and  certainly  he  gives  no  one  a 
good  word  for  nothing.  If  you  knew  but  half  as  much  as  I  do,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  me  to  say  another  word  to  you.  But  you  are  not  quite  blockheads; 
you  wiU  take  heed,  and  be  on  your  guard." 

Abi,  to  whom  the  bailiff  was  speaking,  and  to  whom  he  made  a  sign,  answered, 
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''  Do  70a  think,  bailiff  that  we  do  not  perceive  his  drift?    He  wants  to  take  the 
landlord's  lioense  into  his  own  hands." 

BaiUff,    "  You  see  through  it,  do  70U  ?" 

()ourdry7M7L    "  Ay,  by  G-^ — I  but  we  will  not  allow  it    Oar  diiklren  aludl 
have  a  free  tavern,  as  we  have  had." 

AH.    **  He  may  choose  to  make  us  pay  a  ducat  for  a  measure  of  wine ;  and  we 
should  be  false  to  our  own  children." 

Bailiff.    "  That  is  going  too  &r,  Abl    He  can  never  make  you  pay  a  ducat  Ibr 
a  measure  of  wine." 

AU,  **  I  don't  know.  The  smith  and  the  cartwright  are  raising  their  prices 
shamefully;  and  even  wood  is  dearer  than  it  has  been  these  fifty  years.  What 
say  you,  bailiff?  As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  grows  the  tree.  How  can  you  tell 
how  high  a  measure  of  wine  may  get,  when  nobody  can  sell  it  but  the  squire  ? 
It  is  devilish  dear  already,  on  account  of  the  duty." 

BaUiff,  "  So  it  is.  There  is  always  some  new  plague  and  difficulty,  and  that 
makes  every  thing  dearer." 

'*  Yes,  yes,  if  we  will  submit  to  it  I"  said  the  men,  shouting  and  roaring,  and 
threatening.  Their  conversation  became,  at  last,  the  wild  uproar  of  a  set  of 
drunkards,  wliich  I  can  describe  no  ibrther. 

CbAFTEB  Z. — ^THE  BARBBB'S  DOG  DRINX8  UP  WATER  AT  AK  UKLUCKT  MOVENT, 

AKD  PLATS  THE  BAILIPr  A  SAD  TBICK. 

Most  of  them  were,  by  this  time,  pretty  well  intoxicated,  particulariy  Chris- 
tian the  ballad-singer,  who  sat  next  the  bailiff;  and,  in  one  of  his  drunken 
huzzas,  knocked  over  the  jug  of  water. 

The  bailiff  alarmed,  wiped  the  colored  water  off  the  table  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  that  nobody  might  detect  the  cheat  But  the  barber's  dog,  under  the 
table,  was  thirsty,  and  lapped  the  water  ftx>m  the  ground;  and,  unluckily,  one 
of  the  neighbors,  who  was  looking  sorrowfully  after  the  good  wine  under  the 
table,  observed  that  Hector  licked  it  up. 

"  Wonder  and  marks,  bailiff"  said  he,  *'  how  long  have  dogs  drank  wine  ?" 

"You  fool,  long  enough  1"  answered  the  bailiff,  and  made  signs  to  him  with 
his  hands  and  head,  and  pushed  him,  with  his  foot,  under  the  table,  to  be  sUent 
He  kicked  the  dog,  at  the  same  time,  to  drive  him  away.  But  Hector  did  not 
understand  him,  for  he  belonged  to  the  barber.  He  barked,  snarled,  and  lapped 
up  the  colored  water  a  little  further  off.  The  bailiff  turned  pale  at  this;  for 
many  of  tlie  others  now  began  to  look  under  the  table,  and  lay  their  heads  to- 
gether, and  point  to  the  dog.  The  barber's  wife  took  up  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  pitcher,  and  smelt  at  them,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  only  water,  shook 
her  head,  and  said,  aloud,  "  This  is  not  right" 

The  men  murmured  all  round;  "There's  somethmg  hidden  under  this;"  and 
the  barber  told  the  bailiff,  to  his  &ce,  "Bailiff  your  fine  wine  is  nothing  but 
colored  water." 

"Is  it  not,  indeed?"  exclaimed  the  men. 

"What  the  devil  is  the  meanmg  of  this,  bailiff?    Why  do  you  drink  water?" 

The  bailiff,  confused,  answered,  "I  am  not  very  well;  I  am  obliged  to  spare 
myself'* 

But  the  men  did  not  believe  the  answer;  and  right  and  left  they  murmured 
more  and  more ;  "  There  is  something  wrong  in  this." 

And  now  some  began  to  complain  that  the  wine  had  got  into  their  headB^ 
which  such  a  small  quantity  should  not  have  done. 
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The  two  wisest  amongst  them  got  up,  paid  the  barber,  and  said,  "good-bys^ 
neighbors,"  and  went  toward  the  door. 

**8o  soon,  gentlemen  I  Why  do  you  leave  the  company  so  soon?"  said  th» 
bailifl: 

"We  have  something  else  to  do,"  answered  the  men,  and  went  oat 

The  barber  accompanied  them  out  of  the  room,  and  said,  **I  wish  the  bailiff 
had  gone  instead  of  you.  He  has  had  no  good  intention,  either  with  the  wine 
or  the  water." 

"So  we  think,  or  we  would  have  staid,"  answered  the  men. 

Barber,    "And  I  can  not  endure  this  drunken  rioting." 

Men,  There  is  no  reason  why  thou  shouldst;  and  it  may  bring  thee  into  dif* 
Acuities.  "  If  I  were  in  thy  place,  I  would  put  an  end  to  it,"  said  the  elder  of 
the  two. 

"I  dare  not  do  that,"  replied  the  barber. 

"Things  are  not  as  they  were,  and  thou  art  master  in  thy  own  house,"  said 
the  men. 

"I  will  follow  your  advice,"  said  the  barber,  and  went  back  into  the  room. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  these  gentlemen,  that  they  are  gone  9tt  so  sad* 
denly?"  said  the  bailiff. 

And  the  barber  answered,  "I  am  of  their  mind.  Such  rioting  is  unseemly, 
and  does  not  suit  my  house." 

BaUif.    "So,  sol  and  is  this  your  answer?" 

Barber,    "Yes,  indeed,  it  is,  Mr.  Bailiff.    I  like  a  quiet  house." 

This  dispute  did  not  please  the  honorable  company. 

"We  will  be  quieter,"  said  one  of  them. 

"We  will  behave  well,"  said  another. 

"  Ck)me,  come,  let  us  all  be  fKends,"  said  a  third. 

"Bailiff,  another  flask  1 "  said  Christian. 

"Ha^  neighbors  I  I  have  a  room  of  my  own.  We  will  leave  the  barber  hi 
peace,"  said  the  baOiff. 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it,"  answered  the  barber. 

"But  the  parish  business  is  forgotten,  and  the  landlord's  rights,  neighbors  I" 
said  old  Abi,  who  was  thirsty  yet 

"  Follow  me,  all  who  are  true  men,"  said  the  bailiff,  threateningly, — ^muttering 
"  dDnner  and  wetter,"  and  looking  fiercely  round  the  room.  He  said  good-bye  to 
nobody,  and  clapped  the  door  after  him  so  furiously,  that  the  room  shook. 

"  This  is  shamefhll "  said  the  barber. 

"Yes;  it  is  shameful,"  said  many  of  the  men. 

"It  is  not  right,"  said  young  Meyer.  " I,  for  one,  will  not  enter  the  bailiff's 
house." 

"Nor  I,"  added  Laupl 

"The  devil,  nor  II"  said  Reynold.  "I  remember  yesterday  morning.  I 
stood  next  to  him  and  Amer,  and  saw  how  it  was." 

The  neighbors  looked  at  each  other,  to  see  what  they  should  do;  but  most 
of  them  sat  down  again,  and  staid  where  they  were. 

Only  Abi  and  Christian,  and  a  couple  of  blockheads  more,  took  up  the  bailiff's 
empty  cans,  and  went  after  him. 

The  bailiff  was  looking  out  of  his  window,  down  the  street,  which  led  to  the 
barber's  house,  and  as  nobody  followed  at  first,  he  was  vexed  at  himselfl 

"What  a  ktme  ox  I  ami    It  is  almost  noon,  and  I  have  done  nothing  yet 
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The  wine  is  drunk  and  now  they  laugh  at  me.  I  have  blabbed  to  them  like  a 
cbildf  and  let  myself  down,  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  them.  Now,  if  I  had  really 
meant  well  by  these  fellows;  if  I  had  really  desired  to  serve  the  pariah;  or,  if 
I  had  only  kept  up  the  appearance  of  it  a  little  better,  I  should  haye  sucoeeded. 
Such  a  parish  as  this  will  dance  after  any  cunning  piper,  who  can  only  persuade 
them  he  means  well  by  them.  But  times  have  been  only  too  good  for  me.  In 
the  old  squire's  time,  I  led  the  parish  about  like  a  he-goat  Ever  sinoe  I  have 
been  baa\i%  it  has  been  my  pastime  and  delight  to  abuse  them,  tease  theoa,  and 
master  them ;  and  even  now  I  mean  to  do  so  more  than  ever.  But  then,  I  most 
and  will  keep  them  at  a  distance.  Shaking  hands  and  lowering  one's  self;  ask- 
ing advice,  and  acting  like  everybody's  brother-in-law,  does  not  do,  where  peo- 
ple are  so  well  known.  Such  a  man  as  I  am,  must  quietly  act  for  himself;  onJ^ 
employ  such  people  as  he  knows,  and  let  the  parish  alone.  A  herdsman  does 
not  ask  advice  of  his  oxen,  and  yet  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  do  so  to-day." 

Now  came  the  men  with  the  empty  cans. 

**  Are  you  alone  7    Would  not  the  dogs  come  with  you  ?" 

"  No,  not  a  i^an,"  answered  AbL 

Bailiff.  .  "  That  is  going  a  good  way." 

Christian.     "  I  think  so  too." 

Bailiff.  "1  should  like  to  know  what  they  are  talkiDg  and  consulting  to- 
gether.   Christian,  go  and  seek  the  other  cans." 

Christian.     "  There  are  none  left  there." 

Bailiff.  "  Blockhead  I  It's  all  one  for  that.  If  thou  findest  none^  get  thyself 
shaved  or  bled,  and  wait  to  listen  to  what  they  say.  If  thou  bringest  me  any 
news,  I  will  drink  with  thee  till  morning.  And  thou,  Loli,  go  to  the  mason's 
old  comrade,  Joseph,  but  take  care  that  no  one  observes  thee,  tell  him  to  come 
to  me  at  noon." 

"  Give  me  another  glass  first,  I  am  .thirsty,"  said  Loli,  "and  then  I'll  run  like 
a  gpreyhound,  and  be  back  again  in  a  twinkling." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  bailiff  and  gave  him  one. 

These  two  went  ofi^  and  the  bailiff's  wife  set  some  wine  before  the  others. 

Chapter  zl — well-laid  plots  of  a  rooub. 

The  bailiff  himself  went,  in  some  perplexity,  into  the  next  room,  and  considered 
how  he  should  manage  matters  when  Joseph  came. 

"He  is  fiuthless,  that  I  may  depend  upon,  and  cunning  as  the  devil  He  has 
drunk  away  several  crovms  of  his  master's  money ;  but  my  demand  is  a  great 
one.  He  will  be  afraid,  and  not  trust  me.  It  is  almost  noon.  I  will  oflbr  him 
as  much  as  ten  crowns.  If  he  will  do  as  I  bid  him,  within  three  weeks  all  the 
plaster  will  &11  off  the  building.  I  shall  not  grudge  ten  crowns,"  said  the  bailiff; 
and  as  he  was  speaking  thus  to  himself)  Loli  arrived,  with  Joseph  behind  him. 
They  did  not  come  together,  that  they  might  excite  less  suspicion. 

"  Gk>od  day,  Joseph  1  I  suppose  thy  master  does  not  know  that  thou  art  here." 

Joseph  answered,  "  He  In  still  at  the  hall,  but  he  will  come  back  at  noon.  If 
I  am  at  work  again  by  one  o'clock,  he  will  never  miss  me." 

"Very  well.  I  have  something  to  say  to  thee,  Joseph.  We  must  be  alone," 
said  the  bailiff;  and,  taking  him  into  the  inner  room,  he  shut  the  door  and  bolted 
it  There  were  bacon,  vegetables,  wine,  and  bread,  upon  the  table.  The  bailiff 
placed  two  chairs  by  the  table,  and  said  to  Joseph,  "Thou  wilt  miss  thy  dinner; 
sit  down  and  eat  it  with  me." 
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"With  all  my  heart,"  anawered  Joneph—aat  down,  aad  said,  "Mr.  Bailifl^ 
what  is  it  you  want?    I  am  at  your  aervtoe." 

The  bailiff  answered,  "To  thy  good  health,  Joseph!"  drank,  and  then  con- 
tinued the  conversation.  "Tiy  these  vegetables:  they  are  good.  Why  dost 
thou  not  help  thyself?    Thou  hast  hard  times  enough  with  thy  master." 

JoMph,    " True;  but  it  wUl  be  better  when  he  has  work  at  the  hall." 

BaOifi  "Thou  art  a  fi>ol,  Joseph!  Thou  mayest  easily  imagine  how  long 
that  will  last  I  wish  him  joy  of  it;  but  he  is  not  the  man  for  such  a  th'mg. 
He  has  never  had  the  management  of  any  thing  of  the  sort ;  but  he  will  trust 
all  to  thee,  Joseph." 

Joseph,     "  May  be  sa" 

BaiHff.  "  I  foresaw  that,  and  therefore  wished  to  speak  to  thee.  Thou  canst 
do  me  a  great  iavor." 

Jo9e^K    "  I  am  all  attentioa,  ICr.  Bailifil    Here's  luck  to  my  master,"  {drink' 

"It  shall  not  be  for  nothing,  mason,"  said  the  bailifi^  and  helped  him  again  to 
tiie  vegetables.  "  I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  foundaction  of  the  church,  which 
is  to  be  of  hewn  stone,  were  got  from  the  quarry  at  Schwendi" 

JoaepK  "Potz  blitz,  ICr.  Bailiff  1  It  can  never  be  I  The  stone  is  bad,  and 
good  for  nothing,  as  a  foundation — ^" 

BaQiffl  "0  the  stone  is  not  so  bad:  I  have  often  seen  it  used.  It  is  good,  I 
say,  Joseph ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  if  this  quarry  were  to  be 
opened  again." 

Joseph.    "  It  can  not  be  done,  Mr.  Bailiff" 

Bailijfi    "I  will  be  grateful  for  the  service,  Joseph." 

Joseph,    "  The  wall  will  be  down  in  six  years  if  it  be  built  of  this  stone." 

BaUiff,     "  I  can't  hoar  that    That  is  a  foolish  story." 

JosepK    "  By  G ^  it  is  true  t    There  are  two  dung-heaps  next  the  wall,  and 

the  stables  drain  past  it    The  stone  would  rot  away  like  a  fir  plank." 

Bailiff,  "  After  all,  whAt  is  it  to  thee,  whether  the  wall  be  good  or  not,  in  ten 
yean?  Dost  thou  fear  that  the  squire  can  not  make  a  new  one?  Bo  what  I 
•ay,  and  thou  maryflt  expect  a  good  handsome  present" 

Joseph.  "  That  is  all  very  well.  But  what  if  the  squire  should  find  out  that 
the  stone  is  not  good." 

Bailiff.    "How  should  he  find  it  out?    There  is  no  fear  of  that" 

Joseph,  "  He  knovrs  more  about  things  than  any  body  would  believe.  But 
you  know  him  better  than  I." 

Bailiff,    "He  will  understand  nothing  about  this." 

Joseph,  "  I  almost  think  so  myself;  for  the  stone  looks  very  well  on  the  out- 
nde,  and  is  very  good  for  some  purposes." 

Bailiff,  "Give  me  thy  hand  upon  it,  that  thy  master  shall  use  the  stone  out 
of  this  quarry.    If  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  have  five  crowns  for  thyself" 

Joseph.    "  IVs  a  good  sum,  if  I  had  only  hold  of  it" 

BaMff,    "  I  am  in  earnest,  by  Q 1    I  will  give  thee  five  crowns,  if  thou  wilt 

do  itl" 

Joseph.  "Well,  there  you  have  my  word,  Mr.  Bailiff;  and  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  pledged  it  him.  It  shall  be  done,  Mr.  Bailiff.  Why  should  I 
trouble  myself  about  the  squire?" 

Bailiff.  "  One  word  more,  Joseph.  I  have  a  bag  full  of  stuff)  from  an  apothe- 
cary's shop,  which  a  gentleman  gave  me.    Tliey  say,  tluit  when  it  is  mixed  with 
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the  lime,  the  mortar  sticks  to  a  wall  like  iro&  Bat  these  gentlenien  are  such 
queer  folks,  that  one  can  not  trast  them  about  any  thing.  I  would  ratiier  not 
try  it  first  on  a  building  of  my  own." 

Joeepk.  "  I  can  manage  that  for  you.  IwiUtry  iteBacomerofaneigfab(»^ 
house." 

BaiUff.  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  it  in  such  a  smaH  way.  Whether  it  snoceeda 
or  fiuls,  one  is  at  no  oertamfy.  There  is  no  knowmg  how  it  might  do  on  a  larger 
scale.    I  should  like  it  to  be  tiied  on  the  diurch,  Joseph  1  can  not  it  be  done?" 

Joaqffh.    "Is  it  neceasaiy  to  put  much  of  it  into  the  lime?" 

BaiUff.    "  I  think  about  two  pounds  to  a  barrel" 

Joseph,    "  Then  it  will  be  easy  enough." 

Ba/Oiiff.    *'  wot  thou  do  it  for  me  f ' 

Jo9ep7i,    "  Yes,  that  I  will" 

Baaiff,    "And  if  it  should  &il,  say  nothing  about  it  7" 

Joseph,  "  It  can  not  fail,  so  as  to  signify ;  and,  of  course,  one  should  say 
nothing  about  it!" 

BaiUff.  "Thou  Wilt  find  the  stuff  at  my  house,  whenever  thou  art  ready  for 
it;  and  a  glass  of  wine  with  it" 

Joseph,  "I  will  not  fiiil,  Mr.  Bailiff.  But  I  must  go  now.  It  has  struck 
one.    Here^s  my  thanks  to  you,"  said  he,  taking  up  his  glass. 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  hast  nothing  to  thank  me  for  yet  Keep  thy  word,  and  lix>u 
Shalt  have  the  five  crowns." 

"I  will  do  my  part,  Mr.  Bailiff,"  said  Joseph,  getting  up  and  putting  by  his 
chair.     "  My  best  thanks  to  you" — and  he  drank  off  his  parting  glass. 

Bailiff.  "WoU,  if  thou  must  go,  good-bye,  Joseph;  and  remember  our  agree- 
ment" 

Joseph  went  away,  and,  as  he  wasffoing,  said  to  himselfj  "This  is  a  strange 
fancy  of  his  about  the  stone ;  and  still  stranger  about  the  stuff  in  the  lime.  It's 
a  fine  way  to  try  a  thing,  to  begin  upon  a  church.  But,  at  all  events,  IH  get 
hold  of  the  money;  and  I  can  do  as  I  like  afterward." 

"  This  has  turned  out  veiy  well,"  said  the  baUiff  to  himself.  "  Better  than  I 
expected,  and  for  half  ^e  money.  I  should  have  promised  him  ten  crowns,  as 
easily  as  five,  if  he  had  understood  how  to  make  his  bargain.  I  am  well  pleased 
that  the  thing  is  set  a  going.  No,  no  I  one  should  never  despair.  O  that  the 
wall  Were  but  already  above  the  ground  I  Well,  patience  I  on  Monday  they  will 
begin  to  prepare  the  stone.  Poor  mason  1  Thy  wife  has  cooked  up  a  pretty 
mess  for  thee." 

ChAFTKB   Xa, — ^DOMESTIC   HAPPINESS. 

The  mason  Leonard,  who  had  gone  up  to  the  hall  early  in  the  morning,  was 
now  come  back  to  his  wife.  * 

She  had  been  very  busy  in  getting  her  Saturday's  work  done,  against  her 
husband's  return.  She  had  combed  the  children,  made  them  tidy,  mended  their 
clothes,  cleaned  up  the  little  room,  and,  whilst  she  was  at  work,  had  taught 
them  a  song.  "You  must  sing  it  for  your  dear  &ther,"  said  she;  and  the  chil- 
dren gladly  learned  any  thing  which  would  please  their  &ther,  when  he  came 
home.  Whilst  they  were  working,  and  without  any  trouble  or  loss  of  time, 
without  book,  they  sang  it  after  her  till  they  knew  it 

Wlien  their  &ther  came  home,  the  mother  welcomed  him ;  and  then  she  and 
the  children  sang: 
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Heavenly  Gnest,  who  haat  the  power,    Sorrow,  pain,  and   oare       oon- 


trolling ;  O'er  the  raff*  rer'to  iaddest  hoar,    To  throw  a    ra  -  diant 


beam  con   -   sol  -  ing;      Weary  now  of     care   and     ri  -  ot, 


^ 


O- 


oeaae  -  kn     ohang-«a         with  -  out      rest,  Heaven  -  ly 
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qui  -  et,     ooroe,   and     reign  with   -  in   my 


Heftvenly  goat !  wbo  bait  the  paw*r— 

Borrow,  pain,  afid  care  eontmUing, 
0*er  the  tuff'ror'f  aaddett  boor, 

To  throw  a  radiaot  beam  coonlinf : 

Weary  now  of  care  and  riot, 

OeaMloM  ebangei,  without  lett ; 
Heavenly  quiet ! 

Come  and  leifn  within  my  breait. 

The  tears  came  into  Leonard's  eyes,  as  the  children  and  their  mother  sang  so 
happily  together,  to  welcome  hmu  "God  bless  yon,  my  darlings  1  God  bless 
thee,  my  love  I"  said  he  to  them,  with  great  emotion. 

"  My  dear  husband,"  answered  Gertrude,  **it  is  heaven  apon  earth  to  seek  for 
peace,  do  what  is  right,  and  wish  for  little." 

Leon.  ''If  I  have  ever  enjoyed  an  hour  of  that  happiness  which  peace  of 
mind  brings,  I  owe  it  to  thee.  Tin  my  last  moment  I  will  thank  thee  for  saving 
me ;  and  these  children  will  be  gratefhl  to  thee  for  it,  after  thy  death.  0,  my 
dear  children  I  always  do  what  is  right,  and  follow  your  mother,  and  you  will 
prosper." 

Ger.    ^'  How  cheery  thou  art  to^y,  Leonard  I" 

Leon,    "  I  have  gone  on  well  with  Amer." 

Ger,    "  Ah  I  God  be  thanked  for  it,  my  dear  husband." 

Leon.  "  He  is  a  man  who  has  not  his  equal  How  childish  it  was  in  me  to 
be  afWiid  of  going  to  him." 

Oer.  "  And  how  wise  we  have  been  at  last,  lore.  But  come,  tell  me  how  it 
all  was."  And  as  she  sat  down  by  him,  and  took  out  the  stoddng  she  was  knit- 
ting, he  said  to  her: — 

Chapter  zni. — a  pbooi*  that  qebtritdb  was  dear  to  her  eubbaeix 

Lecmard,  "  If  thou  sittest  down  in  such  state,  as  thou  dost  to  thy  Bible  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  I  must  prepare  to  tell  thee  a  great  deal" 

Oerirude.    "  Every  thing  1  thou  must  tell  me  every  thing,  love  I" 

Leon,  "Yes,  if  thou  hadst  time  for  it;  but^  Gertrude^  dear,  it  is  Saturday, 
when  thou  art  always  so  busy." 

Ger.    (SmiUng.)    "Look  about  thee!" 

Xeon.     "  Ah  1  is  every  thing  done  already?" 

Lise.  "  She  has  been  very  busy,  &ther ;  and  Enne  and  I  have  helped  her  to 
•clean  up.    Is  not  that  right?" 

"It  is,  indeed,  right,"  answered  the  lathed 
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•'But  now  begin  to  teD  me,"  said  Gertrade. 

L&on.  ^  Amer  aaked  me  mj  father's  name,  and  the  street  where  I  li^ed,  and 
the  number  of  my  house.'' 

Q»,    "  0,  thou  art  not  telling  it  right,  Leonard ;  I  know  he  did  not  begin  so/' 

Lbon.     "And  why  not,  darling?    What  wouldst  thou  ha^e?" 

QtT.  *'  First,  thou  wouldst  make  thy  bow  to  him,  and  he  would  take  notice 
of  thee.    How  did  he  do  that  ?" 

Loon,  "Thou  little  conjuror;  thou  art  right  I  did  not  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning." 

Ger,     "  I  told  thee  so,  Leonard." 

hum,  "  Well,  then,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  asked  whether  I  was  still  afraid 
of  hioL  I  made  a  bow,  as  well  as  I  oould,  and  said  .'Forgive  me,  gracious  sir.' 
He  smDed,  and  ordered  a  jug  of  wine  to  be  set  before  me." 

Ger,  "  Come  now,  this  is  quite  a  different  beginning.  Well,  wert  thou  ready 
enough  to  drink  the  wine?  no  doubt  I" 

Loon.  "No,  wife,  I  was  as  shamefaced  as  a  young  bride,  and  would  not 
touch  it  But  he  did  not  let  it  pass  so.  'I  know  you  can  tell  what  good  wine 
is,'  said  he^  'help  yourself'  I  poured  out  a  little,  drank  his  health,  and  tasted 
it — ^but  he  looked  at  me  so  steadily,  that  the  glass  shook  in  my  hand." 

Gtr.  "What  it  is  to  have  a  tender  conscience,  Leonard!  It  had  got  into  thy 
fingers.    But  thou  wouldst  recover  thyself  I  suppose." 

Loon,  "Yea,  very  soon.  He  was  very  kind,  and  said,  'It  is  very  natural 
that  a  man  who  works  hard  should  like  a  glass  of  wine.  It  does  him  good  too. 
But  it  is  a  misfortune  when,  instead  of  taking  one  glass  to  refresh  himself^  he  lets 
wine  make  a  fool  of  him,  and  thinks  no  more  of  his  wife  and  children,  nor  of  his 
old  age.    This  is  a  great  misfortune,  Leonard.' 

Wife  I  I  felt  it  strike  through  my  heart  as  he  said  this;  but  I  took  courage, 
and  answered,  '  That  by  unlucky  circumstances  I  had  got  so  entangled,  that  I 
did  not  know  how  in  the  world  to  help  myself;  and  that  I  had  not,  in  all  that 
time,  drunk  one  glass  with  a  merry  heart' " 

GfT.     "  And  didst  thou  really  get  through  all  that  ?" 

Loon,    "  If  he  had  not  been  so  very  kind,  I  oould  not  have  managed  it" 

Gtr,    "  And  what  did  he  say  next  7" 

Loon.  " '  That  it  was  a  misfortune  that  poor  folks,  when  they  were  in  trouble, 
generally  got  hold  of  people  they  should  avoid  as  the  plague.'  I  oould  not  help 
signing;  and  I  think  he  observed  it,  for  he  went  on,  very  kindly:  'If  one  could 
only  teach  good  people  this,  before  they  learn  it  by  sad  experience  I — a  poor 
man  is  half  saved,  if  he  can  only  keep  out  of  the  daws  of  these  blood-suckers.' 
Soon  afterward  he  went  on  again :  '  It  goes  to  my  heart,  when  I  think  how  often 
the  poor  will  go  on  suffering  the  greatest  misery,  and  have  not  the  sense  and 
courage  to  tell  their  situation  to  those  who  would  gladly  help  them,  if  they  only 
knew  how  things  were.  It  is  really  unpardonable  to  think  how  you  have  let 
yourself  be  ensnared,  day  after  day,  by  the  bailiff,  and  brought  your  wife  and 
children  into  such  trouble  and  danger,  without  once  coming  to  me^  to  ask  for 
help  and  oounseL  Only  consider,  mason,  what  would  have  been  the  end  of  all 
this,  if  your  wife  had  had  no  more  sense  and  courage  than  you.' " 

Gw.  "And  did  he  say  all  this  before  he  asked  after  the  number  of  thy 
house?" 

Loon.    "Thou  hearest  how  it  was." 

(7«r.     "Thou  didst  not  mean  to  tell  me  all  this  in  a  hurr]|r,  didst  thou?" 
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Leotk  "Why,  indeed,  I  think  it  would  hare  been  more  pradent  not  Thou 
wilt  grow  too  proud  for  roe ;  because  thou  haat  had  so  much  oourage.** 

Ger,  "Thinkest  thou  so,  mj  good  master?  Yea,  indeed,  I  will  plume  my- 
self upon  this  as  long  as  I  live;  and  as  long  as  it  does  us  any  good.  But  what 
said  Amer  besides?" 

Leon,  "  He  began  to  examine  me  about  the  building.  It  was  well  I  had  not 
forgotten  every  thing.  I  had  to  reckon  it  all  up  by  measurement,  and  set  down 
every  item  for  carrying  lime,  and  sand,  and  stone." 

Ger,    "  Didst  thou  make  no  mistake  at  all  in  the  reckoning?" 

Leon.    "  No ;  not  this  time,  love." 

Osr.    *'  God  be  thanked  for  it" 

Leon,    "Yes,  indeed,  Qod  be  thanked." 

Ger.    "  Is  every  thing  ready  now?" 

Leon.  "Yes;  all  will  very  soon  be  ready.  Guess  now  much  he  has  given 
me  in  hand,  said  he,  (shaking  the  money  in  a  bag.)  It  is  long  since  I  heard  the 
sound  of  so  much  silver."    Grertrude  sighed. 

LdOfL  " Do  not  sigh  now,  my  dear  wiie,  we  will  be  prudent  and  saving;  and 
we  shall  certainly  never  come  into  the  same  distress  again." 

Ger,    "  God  in  heaven  has  helped  us." 

Leon.  "Yes;  and  many  more  in  the  village  besides  us.  Only  think;  Amer 
has  chosen  out  ten  lathers  of  fiunilies,  who  were  poor  and  in  want,  as  day- 
laborers  at  this  building;  and  he  gives  eadi  of  them  twenty-five  kreutzers  a 
day.    Thou  shouldst  have  seen,  Gertrude,  how  careftiUy  he  chose  them  all  out" 

Ger.    "0,  tell  me  how  it  all  was?" 

Leon.    "Yes;  if  I  could  remember  I  would." 

Gtr.    "Try  what  thou  canst  do,  Leonard." 

Lean.  "Well  then:  he  inquired  after  all  the  &thers  of  fiunilies  who  were 
poor;  how  many  cliildren  they  had;  how  old  they  were;  and  what  property  or 
help  they  had.  Then  he  asked  which  were  the  worst  off,  and  had  the  most 
young  children;  and  said  to  me,  twice  over,  *If  you  know  of  any  body  else, 
who  is  in  trouble,  as  you  were,  tell  me.*  I  thought  of  Hubel  Rudi,  and  he  has 
now  work  for  a  year  certain." 

Ger.  "  Thou  didst  very  right  not  to  let  him  suffer  for  having  taken  thy 
potatoes." 

Leon.  "I  can  never  bear  malice  against  any  poor  man,  Gertrude;  and  they 
are  terribly  ill  off.  I  met  Rudi,  near  the  potato  hole  two  di^  ago,  and  pre- 
tended not  to  see  him.  It  went  to  my  heart,  he  looked  such  a  picture  of  want 
and  misery;  and,  thank  Gk)d,  we  have  always  yet  had  something  to  eat" 

Ger.  "  Thou  art  quite  right,  my  dear  husband  I  but  still  it  can  not  be  a  help 
to  any  body  to  steal;  and  the  poor  who  do  so,  are  only  doubly  wretched." 

Leon.  " True;  but  when  people  are  very  hungry,  and  see  food  before  them, 
and  know  how  much  of  it  must  go  to  waste  in  the  hole,  and  that  even  the  oattle 
have  enough  to  eat; — 0  Gertrude  I  it  is  hard  work  to  let  it  He  there  and  not 
touch  it" 

Ger.  "It  is  very  hardi  but  the  poor  man  must  learn  to  do  it,  or  he  will  be 
wretched  indeed." 

Leon.    "  Oh,  who  could  punish  him  for  it?  who  could  ask  it  of  him  agaii/?" 

Ger.  "  God  I — He  who  requires  this  from  the  poor  man,  gives  him  strength 
to  do  it,  and  leads  him  on,  through  trouble,  and  want,  and  the  many  sufferings 
of  his  situation,  to  that  self-denial  which  is  required  from  him.    Believe  me^ 
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Leonard,  €rod  helps  the  poor  man  in  secret,  itnd  gives  him  strength  and  under* 
standing  to  bear,  and  to  suffer,  and  to  endure,  what  appears  almost  incredible. 
And,  when  it  is  once  gone  through,  with  an  approving  conscience,  Leonard,  then 
it  brings  happiness,  indeed ;  greater  than  any  one  can  know,  who  has  had  no 
occasion  to  practice  self-deniaL" 

Loon,  "  I  know  it,  Gertrude.  I  know  it  by  what  thou  hast  done.  I  am  not 
blind.  I  have  often  seen  how,  in  the  greatest  need,  thou  oouldst  still  trust  in 
God  and  be  content  But  few  are  Uke  thee  in  trouble,  and  there  are  many  who, 
like  me,  are  very  weak  creatures,  when  want  and  distress  are  heavy  upon  them; 
and  therefore  I  always  tliink,  that  more  should  be  done,  to  provide  all  the  poor 
with  work  and  food.  I  think  too,  that  they  would  then  all  be  better  than  they 
now  are,  in  the  distraction  of  their  poverty,  and  of  their  many  trouble&" 

Gtr,  "  0  my  level  that  is  not  the  state  of  the  ca8&  If  nothing  were  want- 
ing but  work  and  gain,  to  make  the  poor  happy,  they  would  be  easily  helped. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Both  rich  and  poor  must  have  their  hearts  well  regulated 
before  they  can  be  happy.  And  more  arrive  at  this  end,  by  means  of  trouble 
and  care,  than  through  rest  and  joy.  If  it  were  not  so,  Giod  would  willingly  let 
us  all  have  joys  in  abundance.  But  since  men  can  only  know  how  to  bear 
prosperity,  and  rest,  and  joy,  when  their  hearts  have  been  trained  to  much  self- 
denial,  and  are  become  steadfast,  firm,  patient,  and  wise,  it  is  clearly  necessary 
that  there  should  be  much  sorrow  and  distress  in  the  world;  for  w^ithout  it,  few 
men  can  bring  their  hearts  into  due  regulation,  and  to  inward*  peace ;  and,  if 
these  be  wanting,  a  man  may  have  work  or  no  work,  he  may  have  abundance  or 
not,  it  is  all  one.  The  rich  old  Meyer  has  all  he  wants,  and  spends  evety  day  in 
the  tavern:  but  for  all  that,  he  is  no  happier  than  a  poor  man  who  has  nothing, 
works  hard  all  day,  and  can  only  now  and  tlien  have  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  comer." 
Leonard  sighed.  Gertrude  was  silent  for  a  short  time.  Tlien  she  continued : 
'*  Hast  thou  seen  whether  the  men  are  at  work  ?  I  should  tell  thee,  that  Joseph 
has  again  slipped  away  to  the  tavern." 

Ldon.  "  That  looks  ill!  I  am  sure  the  bailiff  must  have  sent  for  him.  He 
goes  on  very  strangely.  Before  I  came  home,  I  went  to  them  at  their  work, 
when  he  was  just  come  back  finom  the  tavern ;  and  what  he  said  made  me  un- 
easy.   It  is  not  his  own  thought  then." 

(kr,    "What  was  it?" 

Leon.  "  He  said  the  stone  out  of  the  quarry  at  Schwendi  was  excellent  for 
tlie  church  wall ;  and  when  I  told  him  the  great  flint  stones,  which  lay  near  in 
heaps,  were  much  better,  he  said,  '  I  should  always  be  a  fool,  and  not  know  my 
own  business.  The  wall  would  be  much  better  and  handsomer  of  Schwendi 
stone.'  I  thought,  at. the  time,  he  said  it  with  a  good  intention.  But  he  began 
80  suddenly  about  the  stone,  that  it  seemed  very  strange ;  and  if  he  has  been 
with  the  bailiff, — ^there  is  certainly  something  more  in  it  The  Schwendi  stone 
is  soft  and  sandy,  and  not  fit  for  such  work.  If  it  should  be  a  snare  laid  for 
mel"— 

Cfer.    "Joseph  is  not  a  man  to  depend  upon,  be  oareftd  about  him." 

Leon.  "  They  will  not  take  me  in,  this  time.  The  squire  will  have  no  sand- 
stone in  the  walL" 

Cf«r.     "Why  not?" 

Leon,  "  He  says  that  sandstone  where  there  are  dung  heaps  and  stable 
drainage  will  decay,  and  be  eaten  up  with  saltpetre." 

Ger,    "Is  that  true?" 
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L&m.  "Yes.  When  I  was  from  home  once,  I  worked  at  a  baflding, 
where  they  were  obliged  to  take  away  a  yeiy  good  foundation  of  this  kind  of 
stone." 

GtT.     "  To  think  of  his  understanding  it  so  well  I" 

Lton.  "  I  was  surprised  myself;  but  he  understands  a  great  many  things, 
lie  asked  me  where  the  best  sand  was.  I  said,  near  the  lower  mill.  '  That  is 
very  far  to  fetch  it,  and  up  the  hill  too,'  answered  he :  *  We  most  be  careful  of 
men  and  cattle.  Do  you  not  know  of  any  nearer?'  I  said,  there  certainly  was 
veiy  good  sand  in  a  meadow  near  the  church ;  but  it  was  private  property,  and 
we  should  have  to  pay  for  the  hole ;  and  could  go  no  way  but  through  the 
meadow,  where  we  must  make  a  road.  '  There  is  no  harm  in  that,'  said  he.  '  It 
is  better  than  fetching  sand  from  the  mill.'  I  must  tell  thee  one  thing  more: 
As  he  was  speaking  of  the  sand,  a  servant  came  from  the  squire  of  Oberhofenf 
and  I  thought  then,  that  I  ought  to  say  I  would  not  detiun  him,  but  come  another 
time.  He  laughed,  and  said :  *  No,  mason,  I  like  to  finish  what  I  am  about ;  and 
when  I  have  done,  I  see  what  any  body  else  wants  fix>m  me.  But  it  is  like  you, 
to  be  taking  leave.  It  is  a  part  of  your  old  ways,  which  you  must  give  up— to 
be  so  ready  at  every  opportunity  to  leave  your  business  and  work.' 

"I  looked  like  a  fool,  wife ;  and  heartily  wished  I  had  kept  my  tongue  quiet^ 
and  not  said  a  word  about  coming  another  time.' " 

"  It  was  partly  thy  own  fault,  indeed  I"  said  Gertrude ;  and  at  that  moment 
somebody  called  out  at  the  door:  "  Holla  I  is  nobody  at  home?" 

Chapter  ziv. — ^ifSAN  selfishness. 

The  mason  opened  the  door,  and  Margaret,  the  sexton's  daughter-in-law,  and 
the  bailifT's  niece,  came  into  the  room.  As  soon  as  she  had  veiy  slightly  saluted 
the  mason  and  his  wife,  she  said  to  him :  "  Tou  will  not  be  for  mending  our  old 
oven,  now,  I  suppose,  Leonard  I" 

Leonard.     "  Why  not,  neighbor?    Does  it  want  any  thing  done  to  it?" 

Margaret.  "  Not  just  now.  I  only  ask  In  time,  that  I  may  know  what  to 
trust  to." 

Leon.  "You  are  very  carefUl  Margaret;  but  there  was  no  great  need  to  be 
afraid." 

Marg.     "  Ay  I  but  times  change,  and  people  with  them." 

Leon.  "  Very  true.  But  one  may  always  find  plenty  of  people  to  mend  an 
oven." 

Marg.     "  That  is  some  comfort,  at  all  events." 

Gertrude,  who  had  been  silent  all  this  time,  took  up  the  cleaver  to  cut  some 
hard  rye-bread  for  supper. 

"That  is  but  black  bread,"  said  Margaret;  *'but  you  will  soon  have  better,  as 
your  husband  is  become  builder  to  the  squire." 

"  You  talk  foolishly,  Margaret.  I  shall  be  tliankful  if  I  have  enough  of  bread 
like  this,  all  my  life;"  said  Gertrude. 

Marg.  "But  white  bread  is  better;  and  you  will  find  it  so.  You  will  now 
be  a  bailiff^s  wife,  and  your  husband,  Mr.  Bailiff;  but  it  will  be  a  bad  thing  for 


us." 


Leon.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  your  sneers?  I  like  people  to  speak  out;  if 
they  have  any  thing  on  their  minds,  and  dare  say  it" 

Marg.  "  Ay,  mason  I  and  I  dare  say  it,  if  it  comes  to  that.  My  husband  is 
the  sexton's  son,  and  since  the  church  was  first  built,  it  was  never  heard  of  be- 
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fore^  bat  that  his  people  had  the  preferenoe,  when  there  was  anj  thing  to  be 
done  at  it  I" 
••  Leon.    "Weill  what  more 7" 

Marg.  "  Why,  now,  at  this  very  moment,  the  bailiff  has  a  list  in  his  house, 
in  which  more  than  a  dozen  blockheads,  oat  of  the  village,  are  marked  oat  to 
work  at  the  building  of  the  church,  and  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  the  sexton*8 
people." 

Leon.     "Bat,  neighborl  what  have  I  to  do  with  it?    Did  I  write  oat  the  list?" 

Marg.     "No,  yoa  did  not  write  it  out,  but  I  suppose  you  dictated  it." 

Leon.  "It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  me,  indeed,  to  dictate  his  own  list  to  the 
squire." 

Marg.  "01  we  all  know  that  you  go  every  day  to  the  hall;  and  you  have 
certainly  been  there  again  to-day;  and  if  you  had  only  told  him  how  it  was  be- 
fore, things  would  have  gone  on  in  the  old  way. 

Leon.  "You  are  mistaken,  Margaret,  if  you  think  so.  Amer  is  not  the  man 
to  let  things  go  on  in  the  old  way,  if  he  can  mend  them  by  a  new  one." 

Marg.     "  We  see  how  it  is  I" 

Ijeon.    "  And  he  means  to  help  the  poor  and  needy,  by  giving  them  work." 

Marg.     "Yes I  he  means  to  help  all  the  blockheads  and  beggarly  rabble." 

Leon.  "All  poor  folks  are  not  rabble,  Margaret;  and  it  is  not  right  to  talk 
90.    No  one  knows  what  may  happen  to  himself  before  he  dies." 

Marg.  "No;  and  therefore  everybody  should  look  after  his  own  bread;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  we  are  troubled  to  be  so  forgotten." 

Leon.  "Ah,  Margaret !  it  is  a  very  different  thing.  You  have  good  property, 
and  live  with  your  fiither,  who  has  the  best  situation  in  the  village ;  and  you 
have  no  need  to  work  for  your  bread  like  us  poor  folks." 

Marg.  "  You  may  say  what  you  will :  every  one  is  vexed  when  he  thinks  a 
thing  belongs  to  hhn,  and  another  dog  comes  and  snatches  it  out  of  his  mouth." 

Leon.  "  Don*t  talk  of  dogs,  Margaret,  when  you  are  speaking  of  men,  or  you 
may  find  one  that  will  bite  you.  But  if  you  think  the  situation  belongs  to  you, 
you  are  young  and  strong,  and  a  rare  talker;  you  can  manage  your  own  affeur, 
and  take  it  to  the  place  where  you  may  be  helped  to  your  right" 

Marg.     "  Many  thanks,  Mr.  Mason,  for  your  fine  piece  of  advice." 

Leon.     "  I  can  give  you  none  better." 

Marg.  "  One  may  find  an  opportunity  to  remember  the  service.  Farewell, 
Leonard." 

Leon.    "  Farewell,  Margaret.    It  is  all  I  can  do  for  you." 

Margaret  went  away,  and  Leonard  to  his  men." 

ChAPTEB  XV. — THE  WISE  GOOSE  LAYS  AN  EGO;   OB,  A  BLUNDER  WHICH  COSTS 

A  GLASS  OF  WINE. 

Leonard  had  no  sooner  left  the  hall,  than  Amer  sent  the  list  of  day-laborers 
which  he  had  written  out,  by  Flink,  his  huntsman,  to  the  bailiil|  with  orders  to 
give  them  all  notice. 

The  huntsman  brought  the  list  to  the  bailiff  before  noon ;  but  formerly,  all 
the  writings  which  came  from  the  hall,  were  directed  "  To  the  honorable  and 
discreet,  my  trusty  and  well-beloved  Bailiff  Hummel  in  Bonnal,"  and  on  this, 
there  was  only,  "  To  the  Bailiff  Hummel  in  BonnaL" 

"  What  is  that  damned  Spritzer,  the  secretary,  about,  that  he  does  not  give 
me  my  right  title?"  said  the  bailiff  to  Flink,  as  he  took  the  letter. 
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But  the  hontsmAii  a&gwered:  "  Take  care,  bailiff  what  you  say.  The  KpSn 
directed  the  letter  himself." 

Bailiff.  *'  That's  not  trae.  I  know  the  writing  of  that  powdered  beggar  the 
secretary  1" 

Flink  shook  his  head,  and  said:  "You  are  a  bold  man.  I  saw  the 
squire  write  it,  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  stood  by  him  in  the  room  whilst  he 
did  it." 

Bailiff,  ^  Then  I  have  made  a  damned  blunder,  Flink  I  Tlie  words  escaped 
me.    Forget  them,  and  come  into  the  house,  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me." 

**Take  care  the  next  time,  baUiffl  I  don't  like  to  make  mischief  and  will 
pass  it  over  for  once,"  said  Flink,  going  with  the  bailiff  into  the  house.  He  set 
his  short  g^n  in  a  comer,  drank  one  glass,  and  then  went  away. 

The  bailiff  opened  the  paper,  read  it,  and  said:  "These  are  all  mere  block- 
heads and  beggars,  from  first  to  last  Donnerl  what  a  business  this  isl  Not 
one  of  my  own  people,  except  Michael.  I  am  not  even  to  recommend  a  day- 
laborer  to  hin;I  And  here  I  am  to  give  them  all  notice  to-day.  It  will  be  hard 
work  for  me — ^but  I  will  do  it.  It  is  not  evening  all  day  long.  Truly,  I  will 
tell  them  of  it,  and  advise  them  all  to  go  on  Monday  to  the  hall,  to  return  thanks 
to  the  squire.  He  does  not  know  one  of  these  fellows.  It  must  be  the  mason 
who  has  recommended  them  to  him.  When  they  arrive  at  the  hall,  on  Monday, 
all  in  tatters,  some  without  shoes,  others  without  hats,  and  stand  before  the 
squire,  I  shall  wonder  if  he  does  not  say  something  I  can  turn  to  use."  Thus 
he  laid  his  plans,  dressed  himself,  and  took  up  the  list  to  see  how  they  lay  near 
each  other,  that  he  might  not  go  roundabout 

Hubel  Rudi  was  not  the  next  to  him;  but  ever  once  he  had  gained  the 
meadow  from  his  &ther  by  a  lawsuit,  he  kept,  as  much  as  he  could,  away  from 
his  house,  on  account  of  certain  uneasy  thoughts  which  occurred  to  him,  when 
he  saw  these  poor  people.  "  I  will  go  first  to  these  folks,^  said  he,  and  went  up 
to  their  window. 

Chapter  xvi. — the  death-bed. 

HiTBBL  Bddi  was  sitting  with  his  four  children.  It  was  only  three  months 
since  his  wife's  death,  and  now  his  mother  lay  dying  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  and 
said  to  Rudi:  "I  wish  thou  wouldst  collect  some  leaves  this  afternoon,  to  put 
into  my  coverlid;  I  am  very  cold." 

Budi,    "  Oh,  mother  I  as  soon  as  ever  the  fire  in  the  oven  is  put  out^  I  will  go." 

Mother.  "Hast  thou  any  wood  left,  Rudi?  I  think  not,  for  thou  canst  not 
leave  me  and  the  children,  to  go  into  the  forest — alas,  Rudi,  I  am  a  burtlien  to 
thee  I" 

Budi.  "  My  dear  mother,  do  not  say  that  thou  art  a  burthen  to  me  I  Oh,  if 
I  could  only  give  thee  what  thou  hast  need  of  1  Thou  art  hungry  and  thirsty, 
and  makest  no  oomplmnt    It  goes  to  my  heart,  mother  I" 

Mother.  "  Do  not  make  thyself  unhappy,  RudL  Thanks  be  to  God,  my  pain 
is  not  severe— he  will  soon  relieve  it,  and  my  blessing  win  repay  thee  what  thou 
hast  done  for  me." 

Rudi.  "  0  mother,  my  poverty  was  never  such  a  trouble  to  me  as  now,  when 
I  can  give  thee  nothing,  and  do  nothing  for  thee.  Alas  1  thou  suffercst  from 
sickness  and  misery,  and  sharest  my  wants." 

Mother.  "  When  we  draw  near  our  end,  we  want  little  on  eartli,  and  what  we 
do  want,  our  heavenly  Father  supplies.  I  thank  him,  Rudi ;  for  be  strengthens 
me  in  my  approaching  hour." 
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Ihidk  (Weeping.)  "Doet  thou  tbink  then,  mother,  tliat  thou  wilt  not 
recoyer?" 

Mother.  "Neyer,  Radii  it k meet  certain." 

BtidL    "  Gmdous  heaven  I  '* 

MoOier,    "  Take  comfort,  Bndi  I  I  go  mto  a  better  life." 

Sudl    (Sobbing.)    Alas,  alas!" 

Mother,  **  Do  not  grieve,  Budi  I  Thou  bast  been  the  joy  of  my  youth,  and 
the  comfort  of  my  old  age.  And  now  I  thank  God  that  thy  hand  will  aoon  dose 
my  eyesi  Then  shall  I  go  to  Qod,  and  I  will  pray  for  thee,  and  all  will  be  well 
with  thee  for  ever.  Think  of  me,  RudL  All  the  sufferings  and  all  the  troubles 
of  this  life,  if  they  are  well  borne,  end  in  good,  All  I  have  undergone  comforts 
me,  and  is  as  g^reat  a  blessing  to  me,  as  any  of  the  pleasures  and  joys  of  li& 
I  thank  God  for  the  gladsome  days  of  my  childhood;  but  when  the  fruit  of  li& 
ripens  for  harvest,  and  when  the  tree  drops  its  leaves  before  its  winter  sleep,— 
then  are  the  sorrows  of  life  hallowed,  and  its  joys  but  as  a  dream.  Think  of 
me,  Rudi  I — all  thy  sufferings  wiU  end  in  good." 

BtidL    "  Oh,  mother  I  dear  mother  t " 

Mother.    "Yet,  one  thing  more,  RudL" 

BudL    "  What,  mother  ?  " 

Mother.  "  Ever  since  yesterday  it  has  lain  like  a  stone  on  my  heart  I  must 
ten  thee  of  it,  RudL" 

Budi.     "What  is  it,  dear  mother?" 

Mother.  "  Yesterday  I  saw  our  little  Rndeli  creep  behind  my  bed,  and  eat 
roasted  potatoes  out  of  his  bag.  He  gave  some  to  his  sisters,  and  they  also  ate 
these  potatoes,  which  must  have  been  stolen.  Rudi,  they  could  not  be  ours  !— 
or  the  boy  would  have  thrown  them  upon  the  table,  and  called  liis  sisters  loud- 
ly ;  and  he  would  have  brought  me  some  of  them,  as  he  had  done  a  thousand 
times  before.  Oh,  how  it  used  to  gladden  my  heart,  when  he  flew  towards  me 
with  something  in  his  hand,  and  said,  so  fondly  to  me :  "  Eat,  eat,  grandmother  ?  " 
Rudi,  if  this  darling  child  should  become  a  thief  1  0,  this  thought  has  been  a 
sad  weight  upon  me  since  yesterday.  Where  is  he  ?  bring  him  to  me — ^I  will 
speak  to  him." 

Rudi  ran  quickly,  sought  the  boy  and  brought  him  to  his  mother's  bed-side. 

The  mother,  with  great  diflBculty,  raised  herself  np^  for  the  last  time,  turned 
toward  the  boy,  took  both  his  hands  in  hers,  and  bent  forward  her  weak,  dying 
head. 

The  little  fellow  wept  aloud.  "  Grandmother !  what  is  it  you  wish  7  you  are 
not  dying  yet  I  0,  do  not  die  yet,  grandmother." 

She  answered  in  broken  words:  "Yes,  Rudeli,  I  must  certainly  die  very 
soon." 

"  0  my  Godt  do  not  die,  grandmother,"  said  the  boy. 

The  sick  woman  lost  her  breath,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  down  again. 

The  boy  and  his  &ther  burst  into  tears — ^but  she  soon  recovered  herself  and 
said: 

"  I  am  better  again,  now  thai  I  lie  down." 

And  Rudeli  said :  "  And  you  will  not  then  die  now,  grandmother  ?  " 

Mifther.  "Say  not  so,  my  darlmgl  I  die  willingly,*  and  shall  theA  go  to  a 
kind  father  I  If  thou  couldst  know,  Rudeli,  how  happy  I  am,  that  I  shall  soon 
go  to  Him,  thou  wouldst  not  be  so  sorrowful." 

BudeU,    "  I  will  die  with  you,  grandmother,  if  you  must  die  I " 
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Mother.  "  No,  Rudeli,  thou  must  not  die  with  me.  If  it  be  the  will  of  God, 
thou  must  live  a  long  time  yet,  and  grow  up  to  be  a  good  man ;  and  when  thy* 
fiither  is  old  and  weak,  thou  must  be  his  help  and  comfort  Tell  me,  Rudel], 
wilt  thou  follow  alter  him,  and  be  a  good  man,  and  do  what  is  right  ?  Pnxniae 
me  thou  wilt,  my  love  t" 

HudelL     "  Yos,  grandmother,  I  will  do  what  is  right,  and  follow  after  him." 

Mother.  "  Rudeli,  our  Father  in  heaven,  to  whom  I  am  going,  sees  and  heaiv 
all  that  we  do,  and  what  we  promise.  Tell  me,  Budeli,  dost  thou  know  thla^ 
and  dost  thou  believe  it  ?" 

Budeli.     "  Yes,  grandmother  I    I  know  it,  and  I  believe  it** 

MoUier.  "  But  why  didst  thou  then  eat  stolen  potatoes,  yesterday,  behind  my 
bed?" 

RvdfUi.  "  Forgive  me  this  onoe,  grandmother;  I  will  never  do  so  again.  For- 
give me  I    I  will  certainly  never  do  so  again,  grandmother.*' 

Mother.     "  Didst  thou  steal  them  ?** 

RudAi.    (Sobbing.)    "  Yes,  grandmother,  I  did  I*' 

Mother.     "  From  whom  didst  thou  steal  them  ?** 

RvMi.     "  From  the  ma — ^ma — son.'* 

Motlier.     "  Thou  must  go  to  him  Rudeli,  and  beg  him  to  forgive  thee.** 

Budeli.     "  0,  grandmother,  for  God's  sake  I  I  dare  not** 

Mother.  "  Thou  must  Rudeli  I  that  thou  mayst  not  do  so  another  time.  Thou 
must  go,  without  another  word  I  and  for  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  child,  if  thou 
art  ever  so  hungry,  never  take  any  thing  again.  God  will  not  forsake  any  of 
us.  He  provides  for  alL  0,  Rudeli,  if  thou  art  ever  so  hungry,  if  thou  hast  no 
food,  and  knov^st  of  none,  yet  trust  in  God,  and  do  not  steal  any  more.** 

Budeli.  "  Grandmother,  I  will  never  steal  again.  If  I  am  hungry,  I  will 
never  steal  again." 

MoQier.  "  Then  may  the  God,  in  whom  I  trust,  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee,  my 
darling  I"  She  pressed  him  to  her  heart,  wept,  and  said :  "  Thou  must  now  go  to 
the  mason,  and  beg  his  pardon;  and,  Rudi,  do  thou  also  go  with  him,  and  teU 
the  mason,  that  I  too  beg  his  pardon ;  and  that  I  am  very  sorry  I  can  not  g^ve 
him  back  the  potatoes.  Tell  him  I  will  pray  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  what 
he  has  left,  I  am  so  grieved  I  They  have  so  much  need  of  all  they  have— and 
if  his  wife  did  not  work  so  hard,  day  and  night,  they  could  not  possibly  maintain 
their  own  large  family.  Rudi,  thou  wilt  willingly  work  a  couple  of  days  for 
him,  to  make  it  up." 

Budi.    "  I  will,  mdeed,  dear  mother,  with  all  my  heart" 

As  he  spoke,  the  bailiff  tapped  at  the  window." 

Chapter  zyil — ^thb  sick  woman's  rehavior 

And  the  sick  woman  knew  him  by  his  cough,  and  said :  "  O  Rudi  I  here  is  the 
bailiff  1 — ^I  am  afraid  the  bread  and  butter  thou  art  preparing  for  me  are  not  paid 
for.'* 

BvdL  "  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  distress  thyseli^  mother.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. I  will  work  for  hhn ;  and,  at  harvest  time,  reap  fbr  him,  as  much  as  he 
likes." 

"Alas I  he  will  not  wait,**  said  the  mother;  and  Rudi  went  out  of  the  room 
to  the  bailiff: 

The  sick  woman  sighed  to  herself  and  said:  "Since  this  af&ir  of  ourB^  God 
forgive  ^iw*|  the  poor  blinded  creature,  I  never  see  him  without  a  pang.    And  to 
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think  that,  at  xny  last  hour,  he  must  come  and  talk  under  my  window.  It  ia  the 
will  of  Qod.  that  I  ahould  forgive  him,  entirely  and  immediately,  and  overcome 
my  last  resentment,  and  pray  for  his  soul— «nd  I  will  do  so." 

*'0  God,  thou  hast  overruled  the  whole  affair.  Forgive  him,  Father  in 
heaven,  forgive  him."  She  heard  the  bailiff  talking  loudly,  and  started.  "  Alas  I 
he  is  angry  I  0  my  poor  Budil  it  is  owing  to  me  that  thou  art  in  his  power!" 
Again  she  heard  his  voice,  and  tainted  away. 

Rudeli  sprang  out  of  the  room  to  his  father,  and  called  him:  "Father,  come, 
oomel  I  think  my  grandmother  is  dead." 

And  Rudi  exclaimed:  "Gracious  heaven  I    Bailifl^  I  must  go  into  the  room." 

"Much  need  of  that,"  said  the  bailiff.  "It  will  be  a  great  loss,  truly,  if  the 
old  witch  should  be  gone  at  last." 

Eudi  heard  not  what  he  said,  but  rushed  into  the  room. 

The  sick  woman  soon  recovered  herself  and  as  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  said : 
"Is  he  angry,  Rudi?    I  am  sure  ho  will  not  wait" 

Rudi.  "  No,  indeed,  motherl  It  is  some  very  good  news.  But  art  thou  quite 
recovered  ?" 

"  Yes  I"  said  the  mother,  and  looked  at  him  very  earnestly  and  mournfully, — 
"  What  good  news  can  this  man  bring?  what  dost  thou  say  ?  Bost  thou  wish 
to  comfort  me,  and  to  suffer  alone?    He  has  threatened  thee." 

BudL  "  I  do  assure  thee  it  is  not  so,  mother.  He  has  told  me  that  I  am  to 
be  a  day-laborer,  at  the  building  of  the  church,  and  the  squire  pays  every  man 
twenty-five  kreutzers  a  day,  wages." 

Mother.     "Lord  Godl  Can  this  be  true?" 

Rvdi.  "  Tes,  mother,  it  is  indeed  I  And  there  is  work  for  more  than  a  whole 
year."  • 

Mother.  "Now  I  shall  die  more  easy,  RudL  Great  God,  thou  art  mercif\ill 
0,  be  so  to  the  end !  And,  Rudi,  be  thou  sure,  that  the  greater  our  want,  the 
nearer  is  his  help." 

She  was  silent  for  a  whQe,  and  then  said  again,  "  I  believe  it  is  all  over  with 
me !  my  breath  grows  shorter  every  moment — we  must  part,  Rudi — ^I  will  take 
leave  of  thee." 

Rudi  trembled,  shuddered,  took  off  his  cap,  and  knelt  down  by  his  mother's 
bed,  folded  his  hands,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  tears  and  sobs  choked  his 
speech. 

Then  said  his  mother:  "Take  courage,  Rudil  I  trust  in  an  eternal  life, 
where  we  shall  meet  again.  Death  is  a  moment  which  passes  away — ^I  do  not 
fear  it — ^I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter 
day  upon  the  earth :  and  though,  after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in 
my  flesh  shall  I  see  God:  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself  and  mine  eyes  shall  be- 
hold, and  not  another." 

Rudi  had  now  recovered  himself^  and  said:  "Give  me  thy  blessing,  motherl 
If  it  be  the  will  of  God,  may  I  soon  follow  thee  to  eternal  life." 

Then  said  his  mother:  "Hear  me,  heavenly  Father,  and  grant  thy  blessing 
upon  my  child  t  Upon  this,  the  only  child  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  and  who 
is  so  dear  to  met  Rudi,  may  my  God  and  Saviour  be  with  thee,  and  as  he 
showed  mercy  unto  Isaac  and  Jacob,  for  their  father  Abraham's  sake,  so  may  he 
show  mercy  unto  thee,  abundantly,  for  the  sake  of  my  blessing ;  that  thy  heart 
may  rejoice  and  be  glad,  and  praise  his  name." 

"  Hear  me  now,  Rudi  I  and  do  as  I  say.    Teach  thy  children  regularity  and 
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indostry,  that  th«y  nifty  never  ootne  to  waat»  nor  grow  disorderiy  and  idte 
Teach  them  to  hope  and  tnist  in  Ahnighly  Ood,  and  to  be  kind  to  eacdi  other  in 
joy  and  in  sorrow.    80  will  It  be  well  with  them,  even  in  poverty. 

"Forgive  the  bailiflf;  and,  when  I  am  dead  and  baried,  go  to  him,  and  teQ 
him  that  I  die  in  charity  with  him^  and  if  €k)d  hears  my  prayer,  he  will  yet  do 
well  and  oome  to  the  knowledge  e£  himael^  before  he  nrast  depart  henoe." 

After  a  pause,  the  mother  said  again:  "Budi,  give  me  my  two  bibles,  my 
prayeiybooks,  and  a  paper,  which  is  lying  under  my  handkerchiei^  in  a  little 
box." 

And  Bad!  rose  from  his  knees  and  broagbt  them  all  to  his  mother. 

Then  she  said :  '*Now  bring  all  the  children  to  me."  He  broog^t  them  from 
the  table,  where  they  were  sitting  weeping,  and  they  all  knelt  down  by  her  bed- 
side. 

Then  she  said  to  them:  **Weep  not  so^  my  children  I  your  heavenly  Fkther 
will  support  and  bless  you — ^you  are  veiy  dear  to  me^  and  I  grieve  to  leave  you 
so  poor,  and  without  a  mother.  But  hope  in  Grod,  and  trust  in  him,  whatever 
may  befall  you ;  so  will  you  always  find  in  him,  more  than  a  father's  help,  or  a 
mother's  kindness.  Bemember  me,  my  darlings  I  I  have  nothing  to  leave  you, 
but  I  have  loved  you  tenderly,  and  I  know  that  you  love  me  also.  My  bibles 
and  my  prayer-books  are  almost  all  I  have  left,  but  do  not  think  them  trifles, 
my  children  I— They  have  comforted  and  cheered  me,  a  thousand  times,  in  my 
troubles.  Let  the  word  of  God  be  also  your  comfort  and  your  joy;  and  love 
one  another;  and  help  and  advise  one  another,  as  long  as  you  live;  and  be 
honest,  true,  kind,  and  obliging,  to  all  men—so  will  you  pass  well  through  life. 

**  And  thou,  Budi,  keep  the  great  bible  for  Betheli,  and  the  smaller  one  (or 
Budeli;  and  the  two  prayer-books  for  the  little  ones,  for  a  remembrance  of  mo. 

*'I  have  nothing  fbr  thee,  Budi!  but  thou  needest  no  remembrance  of  me— 
thou  wilt  not  forget  me." 

Then  she  called  Budeli  again  to  her :  "  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  dear  diild  I  Be 
sure  thou  never  stealest  again." 

^  No  indeed,  grandmother,  believe  me  1  I  wHl  never  take  any  thing  from  any 
body  again,"  said  Budeli,  with  burning  tears. 

"  And  I  do  believe  thee,  and  will  pray  to  God  for  thee,"  said  the  mother. 
"See,  my  love,  I  give  thy  father  a  paper  which  the  pastor,  with  whom  I  lived 
servant,  gave  me.  When  thou  art  older  read  it,  and  think  of  me,  and  be  good 
and  true." 

It  was  a  certificate  fh>m  the  late  padtor  of  Eidistatten,  that  Catharine,  the 
sick  woman,  had  served  him  ten  years,  and  helped  hhn,  indeed,  to  bring  up  his 
children,  after  the  death  of  his  wife;  that  all  had  been  intrusted  to  Catharine; 
and  that  she  had  looked  after  every  thing  most  carefhlly.  The  pastor  thanked 
her  in  it,  and  said  that  she  had  been  as  a  mother  to  his  children,  and  he  should 
never  forget  the  assistance  she  had  been  to  him  in  his  difficulties.  She  had  also 
earned  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  his  service,  which  she  gave  to  her 
deceased  husband  to  buy  the  meadow,  which  the  bailiff  had  afterward  taken 
fh>m  him  by  a  law  suit 

After  she  had  given  Budi  this  paper,  she  sidd:  "There  are  two  good  shifts 
there.  •  Do  not  put  either  of  them  on  me  when  I  am  buried — the  one  I  have  on, 
is  good  enough.  And  when  I  am  dead,  let  my  gown  and  my  two  aprons  be  eat 
up  for  the  children." 

Soon  afterward,  she  added:  "Look  carefully  after  Betheli,  Budi  1    She  is  such 
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a  delicate  child ;  and  always  let  the  chfldren  be  kept  dean,  and  well  washed  and 
combed;  and  evety  year  let  them  have  flpiing  herbs  to  sweeten  their  blood; 
they  do  them  so  much  good.  And  if  thoa  canst  manage  it,  keep  a  goat  for 
them,  daring  the  summer — ^Betheli  can  take  care  of  it  now.  It  grieyes  me  to 
think  that  thou  wilt  be  so  solitary,  but  keep  up  thy  courage,  and  do  what  thou 
canst  This  work  at  tiie  church  will  be  a  great  help  to  thee— I  thank  Ck>d  for 
it" 

The  mother  was  now  silent,  and  the  children  and  their  ftt^er  remained  for  « 
time  upon  tiieir  knees,  praying.  Then  they  stood  up,  and  Rudi  said  to  his  moth- 
er :  '*  Mother,  I  will  now  go  and  get  the  leaves  for  thy  coverlid." 

She  answered :  '*  There  is  no  hurry  for  that,  Rudi  t  The  room  is  wanner  noW| 
thank  God  I  and  thou  must  go  to  the  mason's  with  the  child." 

And  Rudi  beckoned  Betheli  out  of  the  room,  and  said:  ** Watch  thy  grand- 
mother careftilly,  and  if  any  thmg  happens  to  her,  send  Anneli  after  me.  I  shall 
be  at  the  mason's." 

Chapter  xvul — ^a  poor  bot  asks  pardon  fob  HAYixa  stolen  potatoes, 

AND  THE  SICK  WOMAN  DIB& 

And  he  took  the  little  one  by  the  hand,  and  went  with  him. 

Gertrude  was  alone  in  the  house  when  they  arrived,  and  soon  saw  that  both 
the  boy  and  his  father  had  team  in  their  eyes.  *'  What  dost  thou  want,  neigh- 
bor Rudi?  Why  art  thou  weeping?  Why  is  the  little  fellow  weeping?"  said 
she,  kindly  taking  his  hand. 

'*Alas,  Gertrude?  I  am  in  trouble,"  answered  Rudi.  '^I  am  come  to  tliee, 
because  Rudeli  has  taken  potatoes  out  of  your  heap.  Yesterday  his  grand- 
mother found  it  out,  and  he  has  confessed  it — forgive  us,  Gertrude.  , 

"  His  grandmother  is  on  her  death-bed-— she  has  just  taken  leave  of  us.  And 
I  am  so  wretched,  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  sayingp — Gertrude  I  she  begs  thy 
forgiveness  too — ^I  am  sorry  I  can  not  pay  thee  back  now;  but  I  will  willingly 
work  a  couple  of  days  for  thee,  to  make  it  up.  Forgive  us  1 — The  boy  did  it 
from  hunger." 

Gertrude,  "Say  not  another  word  about  it,  Rudi:  and  thou,  dear  little  fol- 
low I  come  and  promise  me  never  to  take  any  thing  from  any  body  again."  Site 
kissed  him,  and  said:  "Thou  hast  an  excellent  grandmother  I  only  grow  up  aa 
pious  and  as  good  as  she  is." 

RuddL    "Forgive  me,  Gertrude  I  I  will  never  steal  again." 

Ger,  "  No,  my  child,  never  do  so  again.  Thou  dost  not  yet  know  how  mis- 
erable and  unhappy  all  thieves  become.  Do  so  no  more:  and  if  thou  art  hun- 
gry, come  to  me  instead,  and  tell  me.  If  I  can,  I  will  give  thee  something  to 
eat" 

RudL  "  I  thank  God,  I  have  now  got  work  at  the  building  of  the  church, 
and  I  hope  hunger  will  never  lead  him  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind  again." 

Otr.  "  My  husband  and  I  were  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  squire  had  fixed 
upon  thee  as  one." 

Rudi.  "And  I  am  so  glad  that  my  mother  has  lived  to  have  this  comfort  I 
Tell  thy  husband,  I  will  work  tuder  him  honestly  and  truly,  and  be  there  early 
and  late;  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  allow  any  wages,  to  pay  for  the  potatoes." 

Gtr.  "  Say  nothing  of  that,  Rudi  I  am  sure  my  husband  will  never  take 
it  God  be  praised,  we  are  now  much  better  off,  on  account  of  this  buUding. 
Rudi,  I  will  go  with  thee  to  thy  mother,  as  she  is  so  very  ill." 
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She  filled  Budeli's  pocket  with  apples,  and  said  to  him  once  more:  " Remem- 
ber, my  dear  child,  never  to  take  any  thing  torn  any  body  again; "  and  she 
then  went  with  Rudi  to  his  mother. 

And  as  he  was  collecting  some  leaves  under  a  nut-tree,  to  fill  his  mother's 
coverlid,  Gertrude  helped  him-— and  then  went  with  him  to  her. 

Gertrude  spoke  kindly  to  the  sick  woman,  took  her  hand,  and  wept 

" Dost  thou  weep,  Gertrude?"  said  the  grandmother.  "It  is  we  who  should 
weep.    Hast  thou  foigiven  us?  " 

€rer.  "0,  do  not  talk  of  forgiveness,  Catharine  I  Your  distress  goes  to  my 
heart,  and  still  more  thy  goodness  and  carefulness.  Thy  carefiilness  and  hon- 
esty will  certainly  bring  down  the  blessing  of  Gk>d  upon  thy  children,  Catharine.** 

Caiharine,     "  Hast  thou  forgiven  us,  Grertrude  ?  '* 

Ger.  "  Say  no  more  about  that^  Catharine.  I  only  wish  I  could  do  any  thing 
to  g^ve  thee  ease,  in  thy  sickness." 

Cath.  "  Thou  art  very  good,  Gertrude,  and  I  thank  thee ;  but  God  will  soon 
help  me.    Eudeli,  hast  thou  asked  her  pardon?    Has  she  forgiven  thee ?  " 

Huddi.  "Yes,  grandmother:  see  how  good  she  is."  He  showed  her  his 
pocket  full  of  apples. 

"How  very  sleepy  I  am,"  said  the  grandmother.  "Hast  thou  asked  her  for^ 
giveness  properly?" 

HwL    "  Yea,  grandmother,  with  my  whole  heart" 

CkUh.  "A  slumber  creeps  over  me,  and  my  eyes  grow  dim.  I  am  going, 
Gertrude  1 "  said  she  softly,  and  in  broken  words.  "There  is  one  thing  more,  I 
wish  to  ask  thee ;  but  I  don*t  know  whether  I  dare.  This  unfortunate  child  has 
stolen  fix}m  thee— may  I  ask  thee,  Gertrude,  when — ^I  am  dead — these  poor — 
desolate  children — they — are  so  desolate  " — she  stretched  out  her  hand — ( her 
eyes  were  already  closed,)  "may  I — ^hope — follow  her— Rud" — she  expired, 
unable  to  finish. 

Rudi  thought  she  had  only  dropped  asleep,  and  said  to  the  children:  "Do 
not  speak  a  word,  she  is  asleep.    0,  if  she  should  yet  recover  I " 

But  Gertrude  thought  it  was  death,  and  told  Rudi  sa 

How  he  and  all  the  little  ones  wrung  their  hands  in  anguish,  I  can  not  de- 
scribe. Reader  I  let  me  be  silent  and  weep — ^for  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  think 
how  man,  in  the  dust  of  earth,  ripens  to  immortality;  and  how,  in  the  pomp 
and  vanity  of  the  world,  he  decays  without  coming  to  maturity.  Weigh  then, 
0  man,  weigh  the  value  of  life,  on  the  bed  of  death ;  and  thou  who  despisest 
the  poor,  pitiest  and  dost  not  know  him— tell  me  whether  he  can  have  lived  un- 
happy, who  can  thus  die  I — ^But  I  refhiin.  I  wish  not  to  teach  you,  0  menl  I 
only  wish  you  to  open  your  eyes,  and  see  for  yourselves,  what  really  is  happiness 
or  misery,  a  blessing  or  a  curse  in  this  world. 

Gertrude  comforted  poor  Rudi,  and  told  him  the  last  wish  of  his  excelleni 
mother,  which,  in  his  trouble,  he  had  not  heard. 

Rudi  took  her  by  the  hand,  confidingly — "  What  a  sad  affliction  it  is  to  lose 
my  dear  mother  I  How  good  she  was !  I  am  sure,  Gertrude,  thou  will  remem- 
ber her  wish." 

Ger.    "I  must  have  a  heart  of  stone  if  I  could  forget  it    I  will  do  what  I 
can  for  thy  children." 
Budi.    "  God  will  repay  thee  what  thou  dost  for  us." 
Gertrude  turned  toward  the  window,  wiped  the  tears  fit>m  her  &ce,  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  sighed  deeply.    Then  she  took  up  Rudeli  and  his  Bi»- 
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terfli  one  after  the  other,  kiased  them  with  warm  tean^  prepared  the  corpae  for 
the  gravei  and  did  not  go  home  till  ahe  had  done  every  thing  which  was  nooea- 
saiy. 

ChaPTBE    ZIZ. — GOOD    SPIRITS    OOXFOBT,  €HEEB,  AKD    SUPPORT  A    MAN,    BUT 

AKXEBTT  18  A  COlfTIinJAL  TORXBNT. 

Thb  bailiff^  after  he  had  been  to  Rudi,  proceeded  to  the  other  day-laborers. 
And  first  he  went  to  Jogli  Bar.  He  found  him  splitting  wood,  and  singing  and 
whistling  over  his  chopping^log ;  but  when  he  saw  the  bailiff,  he  looked  up  in 
astonishment:  *'If  you  are  ootne  for  money,  bailifl^  I  have  none." 

BaiUff.  "Thou  art  singing  and  whistling  like  a  bird  in  a  granary.  How 
canst  thou  be  without  money  ?  " 

Bar.  "  If  crying  would  bring  bread,  I  should  not  be  whistling.  But,  in  good 
earnest,  what  do  you  want  I  *' 

BaiUff.  "  Nothing ;  but  to  tell  thee,  that  thou  art  to  be  a  helper  at  the  build- 
ing of  the  church,  and  to  have  twenty-five  kreutzers  a  day." 

Air,    "Can  that  be  true?" 

Bailiff.    "  It  is,  indeed.    Thou  must  go  up  to  the  hall  on  Monday." 

Bar.  "If  it  is  really  true,  I  am  very  thankful  for  it^  Mr.  Baili£  Tou  see 
now  that  I  might  well  be  singing  and  whistling  to-day." 

The  bailiff  went  away,  laughing;  and  said  to  himself:  "I  never  know  what 
it  is  to  be  as  merry  as  this  beggar." 

Bar  went  into  the  house,  to  his  wife.  "Keep  up  a  good  heart,  wife.  I  am 
to  be  day-laborer  at  the  building  of  the  church  1 " 

Wife.  "  It  will  be  long  enough  before  thou  hast  such  a  piece  of  luck.  Thou 
hast  always  a  bag  full  of  hope,  but  not  of  bread." 

Bar.    "  There  shall  be  no  want  of  bread,  when  once  I  get  my  daily  wages." 

Wife.    "But  there  may  be  want  of  wages." 

Bar.    "  No,  child,  no  I    Amer  pays  his  laborers  well.    No  fear  of  that" 

Wife.    "Art  thou  joking^  or  can  it  be  true  about  the  building  ?  " 

Bar.  "The  bailiff  has  just  been  her^  to  tell  me  to  goon  Monday  to  the  hall, 
with  the  other  laborers  who  are  to  work  at  the  church ;  so  it  can  not  weU.  miss." 

Wife.  "  Heaven  be  praised,  if  it  prove  so:  if  I  may  hope  to  have  o^  com- 
fortable hour  I " 

Bar.  "  Thou  shalt  have  many  a  ona  I  am  as  light-hearted  as  a  child  about 
it  Thou  wilt  no  longer  scold  me,  when  I  come  home  laughing  and  merry.  I 
will  bring  thee  every  kreutzer,  aa  &st  aa  I  get  it  I  should  have  no  pleasure  in 
life,  if  I  did  not  hope  that  the  time  would  yet  oome^,  when  thou  shouldst  think, 
with  joy,  that  thou  hast  a  good  husband.  If  thy  little  property  was  soon  lost 
in  my  hands,  forgive  me.    Gk)d  willing,  I  will  yet  make  it  up  to  thee." 

W^e.  "I  am  glad  to  see  thee  merry;  but  I  am  always  afraid  it  is  firom 
thoughtlesBDess." 

Bar.    "  What  have  I  neglected?  or  what  have  I  done  that  was  wrong?  " 

Wife.  "  Nay,  I  do  not  accuse  thee  of  that ;  but  thou  art  never  troubled  when 
we  have  no  bread." 

Bar.    "  Would  my  being  troubled  bring  ua  bread  ?  " 

Wife.    " Do  what  I  will,  I  can  not  help  it: — ^it  always  makes  me  low." 

Bar.    "Take  courage,  and  dieer  up,  wife.    It  makes  things  easier." 

Wife.    "  Thou  hast  never  a  coat  to  go  up  to  the  haU  in  on  Monday." 

Bar.  "  Oh,  then  I  will  go  in  half  of  one.  Thou  always  findeot  something  to 
tret  about,"  said  he;  and  went  off  to  his  log,  and  split  wood  untU  dark. 

36 
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Vhim  him,  the  bailiff  went  to  Loapi,  who  was  not  at  home;  ao  he  left  IIib 
sneiBage  with  Hugli,  his  neighbor,  and  went  on  to  Hans  Leemaan. 

OhAPTSB  ZX. — ^FOOLISH  GOSSIPINO  LEADS  TO  IDLENESS. 

He  was  standing  at  his  door,  staring  around  hinii  saw  the  bailiff  at  a  distaaoe^ 
and  said  to  himself:  **Now  we  shall  have  some  news."  ^  What  brings  you  this 
way,  Mr.  Bailiff?  " 

Bailiff.    "  I  am  in  search  of  thee,  LeemaniL" 

Leemann.  "  It  is  doing  me  a  gpreai  honor,  Mr.  Bailiff— bnt  tell  me,  how  is  the 
mason's  wife  going  on  ?  Is  she  as  pert  as  she  was  yesterday  in  the  church-yard  ? 
What  a  witch  she  was,  bailiff  I " 

BaiHiff.    "  Thou  must  not  say  so  now.    Thou  art  to  be  helper  to  her  husband." 

Leemawn,    " Is  there  no  other  news,  that  you  come  to  me  with  such  a  tale?'* 

BaiUff.  "  Kay,  it  is  true  enough,  and  I  am  come,  by  the  squire's  orders,  to 
tell  thee  of  it." 

Ldemaxm,    "  How  did  I  come  to  this  honor,  Mr.  Bailiff?  " 

Bailiff.    "I  think  it  must  have  been  in  thy  sleep." 

Leemann,  "  I  wUl  awake^  howeyer,  if  this  be  true.  What  time  must  one  go 
to  the  work?" 

BaiUff,    "  I  suppose  in  a  morning." 

Leemann.  "And  in  an  afternoon  too,  I  fancy.  How  many  of  us  are  there^ 
Mr.  Baaiff  ?  " 

BaUiff.     "Ten." 

Leemann,    "X  wonder  who  they  are}    TeU  me." 

The  bailiff  told  him  all  the  names  in  order.  Between  every  one  TiBwnann 
guessed  twenty  others — ^not  such  a  one?  nor  such  a  one? — "I  am  losing  tnoe^" 
said  the  bailiff  at  last,  and  went  on. 

CHAPTES  XXL — IS&RA.TSTUDB  A2n>  KKYY. 

Fboh  him,  the  bailiff  went  to  Jogli  Lenk.  He  was  lying  on  the  store-bencfa, 
flmokmg  his  pipe.  His  wife  was  spinning,  and  five  half  naked  diildren  were 
sprawling  around. 

The  bailiff  told  his  message  in  few  words. 

Lsnk  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  answered :  '*It's  a  wonder  that  any 
good  thing  comes  to  mel  I  have  always  been  &r  enough  out  of  the  way  of 
such  luck,  till  now." 

Bad^ff,    "And  many  others  with  thee^  Lenk." 

Lenk.     "  Is  my  brother  amongst  the  day-laborers  ?  ** 

BaOiff.     "No." 

Lenk.    "  Who  are  the  others?  " 

The  bailiff  told  him  their  names. 

Lenk.  "  But  my  brother  is  a  far  better  workman  than  Rudi,  or  Bar,  or  Marz. 
I  say  nothing  of  Eriecher.  On  my  life,  there  is  not  another  amongst  the  ten, 
except  m3r8el^  who  is  half  so  good  a  workman.  BaiHl!^  can  not  you  manage  to 
get  him  in  ?  " 

"I  don't  know"  said  the  bailiff;  and  cutting  short  the  discourse,  he  went 
away. 

Lenk's  wife,  who  was  at  her  wheel,  said  nothing  tiU  the  bailiff  was  out  of 
hearing;  but  the  conversation  troubled  her;  and  as  soon  as  the  bailiff  was  gone 
•.le  said  to  her  husband:  "Thou  art  thankless  both  to  God  and  man.    When 
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€k)d  sends  thee  help  in  tbj  gre«t  dSstresSy  thoa  dost  nothing  but  abuse  thy  neigh- 
bors^ whom  he  has  also  helped." 

Zenk.    "  I  shall  have  to  work  fbr  the  money,  and  not  get  it  for  nothing." 

Wifo.    "Till  now,  thou  hadst  no  work  to  get  any  by." 

Lenk     "  But  then  I  had  no  labor." 

Wife,     "And  thy  children  no  bread." 

"What  had  I  more  than  you?"  said  the  lazy  lubber.  His  wilb  was  silent, 
and  wept  bitter  tears. 

ChAPTEB  XZIL — ^BEMOBSI  fOB  PEBJURT  OAK  KOT  BB  ALLAYED  BT  CRAFTT  ABTS. 

Fbom  Lenk  the  baiUff  went  to  Kriecher,  and  as  he  was  going,  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  Hans  Wust 

IT  he  had  seen  him  in  time^  he  would  have  slipped  out  of  the  way;  for,  sinoe 
Rudi's  affair,  the  bailiff  and  Wust  never  met  without  feelings  of  self-reproach; 
but  the  bailiff  met  him  unawares^  at  the  comer  of  the  side  street,  near  the  low- 
er weU. 

"Art  thou  there,  Wust?"  siud  the  bailiff. 

"Yes,  bailiff,"  answered  Wust 

Baiiiff.  "Why  dost  thou  never  come  near  me?  Hast  thou  forgotten  the 
money  I  lent  thee?  ** 

WusL  "  I  have  no  money  at  present,  and  when  I  look  back,  I  am  afiraid  I 
have  paid  too  dearly  for  your  money  already." 

BaO^.  "Thou  didst  not  talk  in  this  way,  Wust,  when  I  gave  it  thee.  It  is 
serving  a  man  ungraciously." 

Wust  "Serving  a  man  is  one  thing — but,  serving  a  man  so  that  one  can 
never  have  another  comfortable  hour  on  God^s  earth,  is  another." 

BaOif.  "Talk  not  so,  Wust  I  Thou  didst  not  swear  any  thing  but  what 
was  true." 

Wuai.  "So  you  always  say.  But  I  can  not  but  feel  in  my  heart  that  I 
swore  folsely." 

Bailiff.  "That  is  not  true,  Wust  I  On  my  soul,  it  is  not  true.  Thou  didst 
but  swear  to  what  was  read  to  thee,  and  it  was  very  careftQly  worded.  I  read 
it  to  thee  more  than  a  hundred  times,  and  it  appeared  to  thee  in  the  same  light 
as  it  did  to  me,  and  thou  saidst  always  *  Yes;  I  can  swear  to  thatT  Was  it 
not  so,  Wust?  And  why  art  thou  now  firetUng  about  it  ?  But  it  is  only  on  ac- 
count of  thy  debt    Thou  wouldst  have  me  wait  longer." 

Wust,  "No,  bailiff;  you  are  mistaken.  If  I  had  the  money,  I  would  pay  it 
down  this  moment,  that  I  might  never  see  your  fooe  again ;  for  my  heart  smites 
me  whenever  I  look  at  you." 

" Thou  art  a  fooU"  said  the  bailiff;  but  his  own  heart  smote  him  also. 

Wust  "I  saw  it  as  you  do,  for  a  long  time;  for  it  did  not  come  to  me  at 
first,  that  the  squire  spoke  as  if  he  saw  it  in  quite  a  different  light" 

BaUiff,  "  Thou  hast  nothing  to  do  with  what  the  squire  said  about  it  Thou 
didst  but  swear  to  the  paper  that  was  read  to  thee." 

WusL  "  Yes;  but  he  passed  judgment  according  to  what  he  had  understood 
from  it" 

BaOiff.  "If  the  squire  was  a  fool,  let  him  look  after  it  What  is  that  to  thee? 
He  had  the  paper  in  his  hand;  and  if  it  did  not  seem  dear  to  him,  he  should 
have  had  it  written  differently." 

Wuet    " I  know  yoa  can  ahrays  out-talk  me;  bat  that  does  not  comfort  my 
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conflcietioe.  And  at  church,  on  a  sacrament  daj,  I  am  in  sacb  •  borrible  stato^ 
that  I  could  sink  into  the  earth  I  0  bailiff  v/onld  that  I  had  never  owed  7011  any 
thing  1  Would  that  I  had  neyer  known  70a,  or  that  I  had  died  the  day  before 
I  was  forsworn  1 " 

Bailiff,  "  For  God*s  sake,  "Wust,  do  not  fret  in  this  t«r»y.  It  is  folly.  Think 
of  all  the  circumstances.  We  went  ahtout  it  rerj  carefliUj.  In  tiiy  preoence  I 
asked  the  pastor's  assistant,  point-blank :  Will  Wust  hare  sworn  to  any  thing  but 
what  is  in  the  paper,  supposing  he  does  not  understand  it  right?  IXtflit  thou  not 
remember  his  answer?  " 

WuaU     "Tes;but8tai " 

Bailiff,  "Nay,  he  said  theite  very  words;— Wust  will  not  have  sworn  to  a 
hair  more  than  is  in  the  paper.    Were  not  these  his  words?  " 

Wust    "  Tes ;  but  then  is  it  so,  because  he  said  it?  " 

Bailiff.     "  Is  it  so  ?    What,  art  thou  not  satisfied  ?  ** 

WusL  *'No,  bailiff?  I  will  speak  out  for  once.  The  late  pastor's  asastant 
owed  you  money,  as  well  as  myself;  and  you  know  what  a  fellow  he  was;  and 
how  disorderly.    It  is  little  comfort  to  me  what  such  a  reckless  creature  said." 

BaUiff.  "His  way  of  life  was  nothing  to  thee.  He  understood  the  right 
doctrine,  and  that  thou  kriowest." 

WusL    ^'Najj  I  know  it  not.    But  I  know  he  was  good  for  nothmg." 

Baaiff.     "  But  what  did  that  signify  to  thee  ?  ** 

WusL  "  Why,  for  my  part,  if  I  know  a  man  has  been  very  wicked  and  bad 
in  one  point,  I  dare  not  trust  to  his  goodness  in  any  other.  Therefore  I  am  afraid 
that  this  wortlilesfl  man  deceived  me,  and  then  what  is  to  become  of  me?  " 

Bailiff.    "Let  these  thoughts  go,  Wust  I    Thou  hast  sworn  to  nothing  but 

what  was  true." 

Wust.  "I  did  so,  for  a  long  time;  but  it's  over  now.  I  can  not  cheat  my* 
self  any  longer.  Poor  Rudil  Wherever  I  go  or  stand,  I  see  him  before  me. 
Poor  Rudi  1  how  his  misery,  and  hunger,  and  want,  must  rise  up  to  God  against 
me  I  0,  and  his  children,  they  are  such  sickly,  starved,  ricketty  things ;  and  as 
yellow  as  gipsies.  They  were  Iftne,  stout,  healthy  children;  and  my  oath  took 
the  meadow  from  them," 

BaiUff.  "1  bad  a  right  to  it  It  was  as  I  told  thee.  And  now,  Rudi  has 
work  at  the  building  of  the  church,  and  may  come  round  again." 

WusL  "What  good  can  that  do  me?  If  I  had  not  sworn,  it  would  be  all 
the  same  to  jne,  whether  Rudi  were  rich  pr  a  beggar." 

BaUiff.     **Do  not  let  it  disturb  thee  so!    I  had  a  right  to  it" 

WusL  "Not  disturb  me?  If  I  had  broken  into  his  house  and  stolen  all  his 
goods,  it  would  trouble  me  less.  O.bailiff,  bailiff  I  that  I  should  have  acted  thus! 
It  is  now  near  Easter  agam.    I  wish  I  were  buried  k  thousand  feet  deep  in  the 

earth!" 

BaOiff.  "For  heaven's  sake,  Wust,  do  not  go  on  in  this  way  in  the  open 
street,  before  all  the  people.  If  any  body  should  hear  thee  I  It  is  thme  own 
stupidity  that  plagues  thee.    All  that  thou  hast  sworn  to  was  true." 

WusL  "Stupidity  here,  stupidity  there!  If  I  had  not  sworn,  Rudi  would 
still  have  had  his  meadow." 

Bailiff.  "  But  thou  didst  not  say  it  was  not  his,  or  that  it  was  mine.  What 
m  the  devil's  name  is  it  to  thee  who  has  the  meadow?" 

Wust.  "It  is  npthing  to  jne  who  has  the  meadow,  but  it  is  that  i  have  sworn 
•fklsely.^' 
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Baa^.  "IteiltheeitisiiottniethatthoaluMt  awom  fiUaely.  That  which 
thou  didst  swear  to,  was  trae/' 

Wuit  "  Bat  it  was  a  deceit  I  I  did  not  tell  the  squire  how  I  understood  the 
writing;  and  lie  undentoed  it  difbrentlj.  Say  what  you  will,  I  know,  I  feel  it 
in  myselij  that  I  was  a  Judas,  and  a  betrayer;  and  that  my  oath  was  a  false  one, 
words  or  no  words.*' 

Bailiff.  "I  am  sorry  for  thee,  Wust,  that  thot  ait  so  stupid;  but  thou  art' 
HI;  thou  lookest  like  one  risen  from  the  gmvo;  BXkd  when  a  man  is  not  well  he 
sees  things  so  differently.  Compose  thyself  Wust  Come  home  with  me,  and 
let  us  drink  a  g^ass  of  wine  togethen** 

WtoL    "  I  can  not,  bailiff    Notlung  upon  earth  can  cheer  me  now/* 

Bailiff.  **  Comfort  thyself;  Wust.  DHre  it  out  of  thy  head,  and  forget  it  tiH^ 
thou  art  well  again.  Thou  wilt  then  perceiye  that  I  was  in  the  right,  and  I  will 
tear  thy  note  in  pieces.    Perhaps  it  will  be  a  relief  to  thee." 

WusL  "No  bailiff  I  keep  the  note.  If  I  must  eat  my  own  flesh  for  hunger, 
I  wffi  pay  you  that  debt  I  will  not  have  the  price  of  blood  upon  my  soul.  If 
you  haTe  betrayed  me,  if  the  pastor's  assistant  has  deceired  me,  perhaps  God 
win  forgive  me.    I  did  not  mean  it  to  turn  out  so;" 

Bailiff.  "Here  is  thy  note,  Wust  See,  I  destroy  it  before  thy  eyes;  and  I 
take  it  on  my  own  responsibility  that  I  was  in  the  right ;  and  now  be  comforted.'* 

Wu8L  **  Take  what  you  will  upon  yourself^  bailiff,  I  will  pay  you  my  debt 
The  day  after  to-morrow  I  will  sell  my  Sunday  coat,  and  pay  you.'* 

BaiHff.  "Think  better  of  it  Thou  deceivest  thyself  upon  my  lifo.  But  I 
must  go  away  now.** 

Wust.  "  It  is  a  mercy  that  you  are  going.  If  you  were  to  stay  much  longer,' 
I  should  go  mad  before  your  eyes." 

Bail^.    "Quiet  thyself  for  heaven*8  sake,  Wust**    They  then  separated. 

But  the  bailiff,  when  he  was  alone,  could  not  help  saying  to  himself  with  a 
sigh :  "  I  am  sorry  he  met  me  junt  now.  I  have  had  enough  before  to-day,  with- 
out this.**  He  soon,  however,  hardened  himself  again,  and  said:  "I  am  sorry 
for  the  poor  wretch ;  he  is  so  troubled  I  but  he  is  in  the  wrong.  It  Is  nothing  to 
him  how  the  judge  understood  it  The  devil  might  take  the  oaths,  if  the  exact 
meaning  of  them  were  to  be  looked  after  so  sharply.  I  know  that  other  people, 
and  those  who  should  understand  the  thing  best,  take  oaths  after  their  own  way 
of  interpreting  them,  and  are  undisturbed,  where  a  poor  wretch,  who  thinks  like 
Wust,  would  siiy  he  saw  as  dear  as  day  that  it  was  a  deceit  But  I  wish  these 
thoughts  were  out  of  my  head,  they  make  me  uncomfortable  I  I  will  go  back 
and  drink  a  glass  of  wine.**    He  did  so,  and  then  went  to  Felix  Kriecher. 

Chaftkr  zxm.— jl  HTPOCRrrB,  and  ▲  suffebino  woman. 

Feux  Kriecher  was  a  man  who  always  had  the  aur  of  enduring  the  greatest: 
afBictions  with  the  patience  of  a  martyr.  To  the  barber,  the  bailifi^  and  every 
stranger,  he  bowed  as  low  as  to  the  pastor  ;•  and  he  went  to  all  the  weekly  pray* 
ers  at  church,  and  to  all  the  Sunday  evening  singing.  Sometimes  he  got,  by 
this  means,  a  glass  of  wine ;  and  occasionally,  when  he  was  very  late,  and  man- 
aged well,  had  an  invitation  to  supper.  He  took  great  pains  to  be  in  favor  with 
all  the  pietists  of  the  village,  but  could  not  quite  succeed;  for  he  was  very  care* 
ful  not  to  offend  the  other  party  on  their  account,  and  this  does  not  suit  fiinatics. 
They  will  not  let  their  disciples  be  well  with  both  sides ;  and  thus,  notwith- 
standing his  appearance  of  humility,  and  all  the  hypcH^ri'.Icul  urtii  he  practiced 
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and  even  his  spiritual  pride,  which  generaUy  suits  fanatics,  he  was  not  admitted 
into  their  set 

With  all  these  exterior  and  acknowledged  qualities,  he  had  some  others;  and 
though  these  were  only  for  secret  use  in  his  domestic  life,  I  must  now  speak  of 
them. 

To  his  wife  and  children  he  was  a  devil.  In  the  most  extreme  poverty  he 
still  insisted  upon  having  something  dainty  to  eat;  and  if  he  did  not  get  it,  all 
went  wrong — the  chUdren  were  not  properly  oomhed  and  waahed;  and  if  he 
could  find  nothing  else  to  blame,  and  one  of  his  little  children  of  four  years  old 
stared  at  him,  he  would  beat  it,  to  teach  it  proper  respect  to  him. 

"Thou  art  a  iboll "  said  his  wife  to  him  one  day  when  this  had  occurred. 
But,  though  she  was  quite  right,  and  had  told  him  nothing  but  the  simple  truth, 
he  kicked  her  for  it;  and  as  she  was  running  away  fix>m  him,  she  fell  by  the 
door,  and  made  two  deep  wounds  in  her  head.  This  frightened  the  man ;  for  he 
thought,  wisely  enough,  that  a  broken  head  might  tell  tales. 

And  as  all  hypocrites,  when  they  are  alarmed,  crouch,  and  fiiwn,  and  humble 
themselves,  so  did  Elriecher  to  his  wifcw  He  coaxed  her;  and  begged  and  en- 
treated, for  God^s  sake,  not  that  she  would  forgive  him,  but  that  she  would 
promise  to  tell  nobody  of  it  She  did  so,  and  patiently  endured  the  pain  of  a 
very  bad  wound,  and  told  the  barber  and  the  other  neighbors  that  she  had 
fallen ;  but  many  of  them  did  not  believe  her.  Poor  woman  I  she  might  have 
known  beforehand  that  no  hypocrite  was  ever  gratefbl,  or  kept  his  word,  and 
should  not  have  trusted  him.  But  what  do  I  say?  Alas  I  she  knew  all  this; 
but  she  thought  of  her  children,  and  knew  that  God  only  could  change  his  heart, 
and  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  be  talking  about  it  She  is  an  exoeUent  woman, 
and  it  is  grievous  to  think  how  unhappy  he  makes  her,  and  what  she  suffers 
daily  by  his  means.  She  was  silent,  but  prayed  to  God;  and  thanked  him  for 
the  afflictions  with  which  he  tried  her. 

0  eternity! — when  thou  revealest  the  ways  of  God,  and  the  blessedness  of 
those  to  whom  he  teaches  stead&stness,  courage,  and  patience,  by  suffering, 
want,  and  sorrow — O  eternity  1  how  wilt  thou  exalt  those  tried  ones  who  have 
been  so  lowly  here. 

Kriecher  had  foi^gotten  the  wounds,  almost  before  they  were  healed,  and  went 
on  as  usual.  He  tormented  and  harassed  his  wife,  without  cause  or  excuse, 
every  day,  and  embittered  her  life.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  bailiff 
came,  the  cat  had  overturned  the  lamp,  and  wasted  a  dn^  or  two  of  oiL 
"  Thou  stupid  creature,  thou  shouldat  have  taken  better  care,"  sdd  he  to  his  wife^ 
with  his  accustomed  fhry ;  "  thou  mayst  now  sit  in  the  dark,  and  light  the  fire 
with  oow-dung,  thou  homed  beast  I"  His  wife  said  not  a  word,  but  the  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks,  and  the  children  cried  in  the  comers  with  their 
mother. 

At  this  moment  the  bailiff  knocked.  '*Hush!  for  heaven's  sake,  he  qnietl 
What  is  to  be  done?  The  bailiff  is  at  the  door,"  said  Kriecher,  and,  hastfly 
wiping  off  the  children's  tears  with  his  handkerchief  he  threatened  to  cut  them 
in  pieces,  if  he  heard  another  whimper;  then  opened  the  door  to  the  bailing 
bowed,  and  said:  "What  are  your  commands,  Mr.  Bailiff?"  The  bailiff  told 
him  his  errrand,  briefly. 

But  Kriecher,  who  was  listening  at  the  door,  and  heard  no  more  crying,  an- 
swered: "  Come  into  the  room,  Mr.  Bailiff,  and  I  will  tell  my  dear  wife  what  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  has  befallen  us."    The  bailiff  went  into  the  room,  and 
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Kriecher  said  to  his  wife:  "  The  bailiff  has  just  brought  me  the  good  news  that 
I  am  to  be  one  of  the  day-laborers  at  the  building  of  the  church;  and  a  great 
&Tor  it  is,  for  which  I  can  not  be  sujficientlj  thankful" 

The  wife  answered,  **  Thank  God  I"  and  a  sigh  escaped  fh>m  her. 

BaUiff.     " Is  something  the  matter  with  thy  wife?  " 

"  She  is  not  very  well  to-day,  Mr.  Bailiff,"  said  Kriecher,  throwing  an  angry, 
threatening  look  toward  his  wife. 

Bailiff.    "  I  must  be  going  on.    I  wish  her  better." 

Wife.     "  Good-bye,  Mr.  Bailiff." 

Kriecher.  "  May  I  beg  you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  to  be  so  good  as  to  thank  the  squire, 
in  my  name,  for  this  favor." 

Baaiff.    "  Thou  canst  thank  hun  thyself" 

Kriech.  "  Tou  are  right,  Mr.  Bailiff.  It  was  a  great  liberty  in  me  to  ask  you 
to  do  it    I  will  go  to-morrow  to  the  halL    It  is  my  duty  to  do  so." 

BofUiff.  *'A11  the  others  are  going  on  Monday  morning,  and  I  think  thou 
hadst  better  go  with  them." 

Kriech.  "  Of  oourse,  yes,  certainly,  Mr.  Bailift  I  did  not  know  they  were 
going." 

BaUiff.    "Good-bye,  EJiecher." 

Kriech.    "I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  Bailiit 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  hast  nothing  to  thank  me  for."  And  he  went  away,  saying 
to  himself  "I  am  much  mistaken,  if  this  fellow  is  not  one  of  the  devil's  own. 
Perhaps  he  is  the  kind  of  man  to  suit  me  with  the  mason — ^but  who  dare 
trust  a  hypocrite?  I  would  rather  have  Shaben  Michel  He  is  a  downright 
rogue." 

Chaptbb  zzrv. — ^an  honest,  joyful,  thakktul  hbart. 

Fbom  Ejiecher  the  bailiff  went  to  young  Abi,  who  jumped  for  joy  when  he 
heard  the  good  news;  and  sprang  up  like  a  young  heifer  when  it  is  turned  out 
in  spring.  "  I  wUl  go  and  tell  my  wife,  that  she  may  rejoice  with  me.  Ko  I  I 
will  wait  till  to-morrow.  To-morrow  it  will  be  eight  years  since  we  were  mar- 
ried. It  was  St  Joseph's  day.  I  remember  it,  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  We 
have  had  many  a  hard  hour  since ;  but  many  a  happy  one,  too.  God  be  thanked 
for  all  To-morrow,  as  soon  as  she  wakes,  I  will  tell  her.  I  wish  the  time  were 
come!  I  can  see  just  how  she  will  laugh  and  cry  over  it;  and  how  she  will 
press  her  children  and  me  to  her  heart  for  joy.  0  that  to-morrow  were  come  I 
I  will  kill  the  cock,  and  boil  it  in  the  broth,  without  her  knowing  any  thing 
about  it  She  would  ei^oy  it  then,  though  she  would  be  sorry  to  have  it  killed. 
No,  no  I  it  will  be  no  sin  to  kill  it  for  such  a  joyful  occasion.  I  will  venture  it 
I  will  stay  at  home  all  day  and  make  merry  with  her  and  the  children.  No,  I 
will  go  with  her  to  church  and  to  the  sacrament  We  wiU  rejoice  and  be  glad; 
and  thank  God  for  all  his  goodness." 

Thus  did  young  Abi  talk  to  himself,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  at  the  good  news 
the  bailiff  had  brought  him.  He  could  scarcely,  in  his  eagerness,  wait  till  the 
morrow  came,  when  he  did  as  he  had  said  he  would. 

Chapter  xrv. — ^how  rogues  talk  to  each  other. 

From  Abi  the  baQiff  went  to  Shaben  Michel,  who  saw  him  at  a  distance,  beck- 
oned him  into  a  comer,  behind  the  house,  and  said:  "What  the  deuce  art  thou 
about  now  ?  " 
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Bailiff.     "A  merry-making." 

Michel  "  Truly,  thou  art  a  likely  fellow  to  be  sent  out  to  invite  guests  to 
weddings,  dances,  and  meiry-^akings." 

Bailiff.     "  Well,  it  is  nothing  dismal,  at  all  erenta." 

Mi'cL     "  What  then  I  " 

Bailiff.    "  Thou  art  got  into  new  company." 

Mich.     "  Who  are  they,  and  what  is  it  for?  " 

Bailiff.    *'  Hubel  Rudi,  Jenk,  Leemann,  Eriecher,  and  Marx  ReatL" 

MicJi.    "  Nonsense  1    Wliat  have  I  to  do  with  these  fellows  ?  " 

Bailiff.  "  To  build  up  and  adorn  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  Bonnal,  and  the 
walls  round  about  it" 

Mi<Ji.     "  In  sober  earnest  ?" 

BaUiff.    "  Yea,  by  Q 1 " 

Mich.    "  But  who  haa  chosen  out  the  blind  and  lame  fbr  this  work  ?  " 

Bailiff.    "  The  well  and  nobly  born,  my  wise  and  potent  master,  the  squire  I " 

Mic?L     "Is  he  mad?" 

BaiUff.     "  How  should  I  know  ?  " 

Mich.     "  This  looks  like  it" 

Bailiff.  "  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  the  worst  thing  ^at  could  happen.  Light 
wood  is  easily  turned.  But  I  must  away.  Gome  to  me  to-night,  I  want  to 
speak  to  thee." 

Mich.    "  I  will  not  feU.    Who  art  thou  for  next  ?  " 

BaUiff.    "  Marx  Reuti." 

Mich.  "  He  is  a  proper  fellow  for  work!  a  man  must  be  out  of  his  mind  to 
choose  him.  I  do  n't  believe  he  takes  a  mattock  or  spade  into  his  hand  the  year 
through ;  and  he  is  half  lame  on  one  sidck" 

Bailiff,    "  What  does  that  signify  ?    Only  do  thou  come  to  me  to-night" 

The  bailiff  then  went  on  to  Marx  ReuU. 

CUAPTER  ZXVX — ^PRWB,  IK  POYRRTT  AND  DISTRB9S,  LKAD8  TO  THE   UOffT  XTIT- 

NATURAL  A}n>  HORBIBLB  DEEDS. 

This  man  had  formerly  been  well  ofif,  and  carried  on  business  for  himself;  but 
he  was  now  without  occupation,  and  lived  almost  entirely  upon  the  charity  of 
the  pastor  and  some  of  his  relations,  who  were  able  to  help  hiuL 

In  all  his  distress,  he  always  kept  up  his  pride,  and  concealed,  as  much  as  he 
could,  the  want  and  hunger  of  his  &mily,  except  from  those  who  gave  him  as- 
sistance. 

Wlien  he  saw  the  bailifi^  he  started — ^I  can  not  say  he  turned  pale,  for  he  was. 
alwaj-s  as  whit-e  as  a  ghost  He  took  up  the  rags  which  lay  about,  and  thrust 
them  under  the  coyerlid  of  the  bed,  and  ordered  the  half-naked  children  to  hide 
themselves  directly  in  the  next  room.  "Lord  Jesus!"  said  the  children,  "it 
snows  and  rains  in.  Only  listen  what  a  storm  it  is  I  There  is  no  virindow  in 
the  room." 

" Get  along,  you  godless  brats!  how  you  distract  me.  Do  you  think  there  is 
no  need  for  you  to  learn  to  mortify  the  flesh? " 

"We  can  not  bear  it,  &ther!  "  said  the  children. 

"  He  will  not  stay  long,  you  heretics ! "  said  the  fiither ;  and  pushing  them  fai, 
he  fastened  the  door,  and  then  invited  the  bailiff  into  the  house. 

When  he  had  delivered  his  message,  Marx  thanked  him,  and  said :  "  Am  I  to 
be  an  overlooker  over  these  men?  " 
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"What  art  tboQ  thinking  ot  Marx  ?"aDBWered  the  bfuliit  "Kol  thouartto 
be  a  day-laborer  with  the  rest." 

Jforr.     "  So,  Mr.  Bailiff  1 " 

Bailiff,     "  It  is  at  thy  onni  choice,  if  thou  doet  not  like  the  work." 

Marx,  "  In  truth,  I  am  not  accostomed  to  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  but,  if  the 
squire  and  the  pi^stor  wisli  it,  I  can  not  decline,  and  will  undertake  it." 

Bailiff.  *'  It  will  rejoice  them  greatly ;  and  I  think  the  squire  will  almost 
send  me  again  to  thank  thee." 

Marx,  ''Nay,  I  don't  mean  exactly  that;  but,  in  a  common  way,  I  cannot 
serve  every  body  as  a  day-laborer. 

Bailiff.    **Then  thou  hast  enough  to  eat,  I  suppose." 

Marx,    "  Thank  God  \  I  have  as  yet." 

Bailiff,     "  But  I  know  well  enough  where  thy  children  are." 

Marx,     "  They  are  dining  with  my  wife's  sister." 

Bailiff,     **  I  thought  I  heard  children  crying  in  the  next  nxMU." 

Maroc    "  There  is  not  one  of  them  in  the  house." 

The  bailiff  heard  the  cry  again,  opened  the  door,  without  ceremony,  saw  the 
almost  naked  children  shivering  and  sobbing  with  the  wind,  rain,  and  snow, 
whk^  came  in  through  the  window,  so  tliat  they. could  hardly  speak,  and  said: 
**  Is  this  the  place  where  thy  children  dine,  Marx  ?  Thou  art  a  hound,  and  a 
hypocrite,  and  thy  damned  pride  often  makes  thee  act  in  this  way." 

Marx,  "  For  heaven^s  sake,  do  not  tell  any  body  ;  do  not  betray  me,  Bailiff  I 
I  should  be  the  most  miserable  man  in  the  world  if  it  were  known." 

Bailiff.  "  Art  thou  out  of  thy  senses  ?  £ven  now  thou  dost  not  tell  them  to 
come  out  of  such  a  dog-kennel.  Dost  thou  not  see  that  they  are  yellow  and 
blue  with  cold  ?    I  would  not  use  my  poodle  in  such  a  way." 

Metros,    "  Come  out,  then,  children — ^but,  bailiff  for  mercy's  sake,  tell  nobody." 

BaiHf.    "  And  all  this  time,  forsooth,  thou  playest  the  saint  before  the  pastor.'* 

Marx,    "I  beseech  you  teU  nobody." 

Bailiff,  "  Thou  art  worse  than  a  brute.  Thou  a  saint  I  Thou  art  an  infidel. 
Dost  thou  hear  ?  thou  art  an  infidel,  for  no  true  man  would  act  in  such  a  way. 
And  why  must  thou  go  and  tell  tales  to  the  priest  about  the  batUe  which  took 
place  last  week.  It  must  have  been  thou  who  told  him ;  for  at  twelve  o'clock, 
when  it  happened,  thou  wert  going  home,  past  my  houae^  fix>m  one  of  thy  holy 
banquets." 

Marx,    "  No,  on  my  life  I    Do  not  believe  it    I  assure  you  it  was  not  so.'* 

Bailiff,    "  Darest  thou  say  so  ?  " 

Marx,  "  God  knows  it  was  not  so,  bailiff!  May  I  never  stir  fh>m  tliis  spot 
if  itwasi" 

Bailiff,  "  Marx  t  darest  thou  maintain  what  thou  sayest  before  me  to  the 
pastor's  face  ?    I  know  more  about  it  than  thou  thinkest" 

Marx  stammered :  "  I  know — I  could — I  did  not  begin  '*— 

"  Such  a  brute,  and  such  a  liar  as  thou  art,  I  never  saw  in  my  life !  We  un- 
derstand each  other  now,"  said  the  bailiff;  and  he  went  that  moment  to  the 
pastor's  cook,  who  laughed  till  she  was  half  dead  at  the  pious  Israelite,  Maix 
Reuti,  and  fiiithfully  promised  to  bring  it  to  the  pastor's  ears. 

And  the  bailiff  rejoiced  in  his  heart  that,  probably,  the  pastor  would  g^ve  the 
wicked  heretic  his  weekly  bread  no  longer ;  but  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  pastor 
had,  before  this,  given  him  the  bread,  not  on  account  of  his  virtues,  but  of  his 
hunger. 
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Chapter  xxvtl— Acnyirr  ahd  nmnsTRT,  withotjt  a  kihd  akd  oratbfczi 

HEART. 

From  Marx  the  bailiff  went  to  the  last  of  the  number.  Tliis  was  Kienast,  a 
sickly  man.  He  was  not  yet  fifty  yean  old,  but  poverty  and  anxiety  had  warn 
him  out,  and  this  day,  in  particular,  he  was  in  terrible  distress. 

His  eldest  daughter  had,  the  day  before,  hh^  herself  out  to  service  in  the 
town,  and  had  showed  her  fiither  the  earnest-money  that  morning,  which  made 
the  poor  man  very  uneasy. 

His  wife  was  with  child,  and  near  her  time ;  and  Susan  was  the  only  one  of  the 
chOdren  who  could  be  any  help  to  them,  and  now  she  was  to  go  to  service  in  s 
fortnight 

The  &ther  begged  her,  with  tears  ui  his  eyes,  to  return  the  money,  and  stay 
with  him,  till  after  her  mother's  confinement 

"I  will  not,"  answered  the  daughter.  "Where  shall  I  find  another  eerrioe^ 
if  I  give  up  this?" 

JFhther.  **  After  thy  mother  is  brought  to  bed,  I  will  go  myself  into  the 
town,  and  help  thee  to  find  another.    Only  stay  till  then." 

DaugJUer.  "It  will  be  half  a  year  before  I  can  hire  myself  again;  and  the 
service  I  have  got  is  a  good  one.  Who  knows  how  you  will  help  me?  and,  in 
short,  I  will  not  wait  for  another  attempt" 

Ihlher,  "But  thou  knowest,  Susan,  that  I  have  done  all  I  could  for  thee. 
Think  of  thy  childhood,  and  do  not  leave  me  in  my  necessity." 

Damghter.    "  Do  you  wish  then,  &ther,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  happiness  ?  * 

Ihther,  "  Alas  I  it  is  not  for  thy  happiness,  that  thou  shouldst  leave  thy  poor 
parents  in  such  drcumstanoee.  Do  not  go,  Susan,  I  beg  of  thee.  My  wife  has 
a  veiy  handsome  apron,  it  is  the  last  she  has  left,  and  she  values  it  very  much ; 
it  was  a  keepsake ;  but  she  shall  give  it  thee,  after  her  confinement,  if  thou 
wilt  only  stay." 

JktugfUer.  "I  will  not  stay,  either  for  your  gifts  or  your  good  words.  I  can 
earn  such  as  that,  and  better.  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  doing  something  for  my- 
self   If  I  were  to  stay  ten  years  with  you,  I  should  not  get  a  bed  and  a  chest" 

J^^.  "  Thou  wilt  not  get  these  in  one  half-year.  After  this  once,  I  wiH 
not  seek  to  detain  thee.    Stay  only  these  few  weeks." 

"No,  I  will  not,  &ther I "  answered  the  daughter;  and  she  turned  away,  and 
ran  into  a  neighbor's  house. 

The  &ther  stood  there,  bent  down  by  anxiety  and  care,  and  stud  to  himself: 
"What  shall  I  do  in  this  misfortune?  How  shall  I  deliver  such  a  Job's  mes- 
sage to  my  poor  wife?  I  have  been  very  much  to  blame  for  not  doing  my  duty 
better  by  this  child.  I  always  passed  over  every  thing,  because  she  worked  so 
well  My  wife  said  to  me  a  hundred  times :  *She  is  so  pert  and  rude  to  her 
parents ;  and  if  she  has  to  teach  her  sLsters,  or  do  any  thing  for  them,  she  does  it 
so  hastOy  and  saucily,  and  so  entirely  without  kindness  and  affection,  that 
they  can  none  of  them  ever  learn  any  thing  fit>m  her  I '  But  she  works  so  well, 
we  must  excuse  something,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  fault  of  the  others,  was  always 
my  answer ;  and  now  I  have  my  reward.  I  should  have  remembered  that  if 
the  heart  be  hard,  whatever  other  good  qualities  any  one  may  have,  they  are 
all  in  vain.    One  can  not  depend  upon  them.    I  wish  my  wife  did  but  know." 

As  the  man  was  speaking  thus  to  himself  the  bailiff  came  close  up,  wiUiout 
his  being  aware. 
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,     "  What  dareet  thou  not  tell  thy  wife?"  mid  he. 

Ejenast  looked  up,  saw  the  bailiff,  and  aaid:  "Is  that  yon,  bailiff?  What 
dare  I  not  tell  my  wife  ?  Snsan  has  hired  herself  out  to  service  in  the  town, 
and  we  have  such  need  of  her  at  homel  But  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  ask 
what  yon  wanted  with  me." 

Badif,  "If  this  be  the  case  with  Susan,  perhaps  my  news  will  be  a  oomfoit 
to  thee.'' 

KienasL    "That  would,  be  help  mdeed." 

BaU\ffi  "  Thou  art  to  have  work  at  the  building  of  the  church,  and  twenty* 
live  kreutzers  a  day,  wages." 

XienaaL    "  Lord  God  in  heaven  1    Kay  I  hope  for  such  a  help  as  this  ?  " 

£aiUff.    "  Yes,  Eienast    It  is,  indeed,  as  I  tell  thee." 

KimuuL  "Then  God  be  praised  for  it"  He  turned  faint,  and  his  limbs 
shook.    "  I  must  sit  down.    This  joy,  in  my  troubles,  has  oTeroome  me." 

He  sat  down  on  a  log  of  wood,  and  leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  house^  to 
keep  himself  from  &lling. 

The  bailiff  said:  "  Thou  canst  bear  but  little  I " 

And  Kienast  answered :  "  I  have  not  broken  my  &8t  to-day." 

"And  so  late  I "  said  the  bailiff;  and  he  went  on  his  way. 

The  poor  wife,  from  the  house,  had  seen  the  bailiff  join  her  husband,  and 
groaned  aloud. 

"  This  is  some  fresh  misfortune  I  My  husband  has  been  like  one  beside  him* 
self  all  day,  and  knows  not  what  he  is  doing ;  and  just  now  I  saw  Susan,  in  the 
next  house,  lift  up  her  hands  in  a  passion ;  and  here  is  the  bailiff— what  can  have 
happened  ?  There  is  not  a  more  unfbrtunate  woman  under  the  sun  I  So  near 
forty,  and  a  child  every  year,  and  care  and  want  and  pain  all  the  time  1 "  Thus 
did  the  poor  woman  grieve  in  the  house. 

The  husband,  in  the  mean  time,  had  recovered  himself  and  came  to  her  with 
such  a  cheerful,  happy  face  as  she  had  not  seen  for  many  a  month. 

"  Thou  lookeet  merry  I  Dost  thou  think  to  keep  it  from  me  that  the  bailiff 
has  been  here?  "  said  the  woman. 

And  he  answered.    "  He  is  come,  as  it  were,  from  heaven  to  comfort  us." 

" Is  it  possible?  "  said  the  woman. 

KienasL  "Sit  down,  wife  I  I  must  tell  thee  the  good  news."  Then  he  told 
her  what  Susan  had  done,  and  what  trouble  he  had  been  in;  and  how,  now,  he 
was  helped  out  of  all  his  distress. 

Then  he  ate  the  food,  which  in  his  trouble  he  had  left  standing  there  at  noon; 
and  he  and  his  wife  shed  tears  of  thankfulness  to  God,  who  had  thus  helped 
them  in  their  distress.  And  they  let  Susan  go^  that  veiy  day,  into  service,  as 
she  wished. 

Chafteb  xxvm. — x  satubdat  bysntko  nr  thb  hottbb  or  a  baiuff,  who  is 

A  landlord. 

Kow  came  the  bailiff  home  from  his  journey,  tired  and  thirsty.  It  was  late ; 
for  Kienast  lived  up  the  hill,  two  or  three  miles  fh>m  the  village. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  had  it  given  out,  by  his  friends,  that  he  was  not  at  aS 
alarmed  by  what  had  happened  yesterday ;  and  had  not  been  so  merry  and 
jovial  as  he  was  to-day,  for  a  year. 

This  made  some  take  courage,  toward  evening,  to  creep  quietly  to  the  tavern. 

When  it  began  to  be  dark,  still  more  came ;  and  at  night,  by  seven  o'dook, 
the  tables  were  ahnost  as  full  as  usual. 
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Thus  it  happens,  when  a  fowler,  in  autnmn,  shoots  a  bird  in  a  cheny^ree,  all 
the  others,  which  were  pecking  at  the  cheniefli  flj  feaifuUy  and  hastiij  «w«/' 
from  the  tree,  chirping  the  note  of  alarm.  But,  after  a  while^  one,  a  eoUtary 
one- at  first,  perehes  upon  the  tree-^aiMl,  if  it  no  longer  aeea  the  ibwler,  it: 
whistles,  not  the  sound  of  danger,  but  the  bold,  loud  note  of  joy  at  flnding 
food.  At  the  call  of  the  daring  adventurer,  the  others  flodc  timidly  bade  again, 
and  all  feed  upon  the  cherries,  as  if  the  fowler  had  never  fired. 

So  it  was  here ;  and  thus  was  the  room  once  more  filled  with  neighbors^  who 
yesterday,  and  even  this  momiBg,  would  not  liave  ventured  to-  oome. 

In  all  mischievous,  and  even  wicked  deeds,  people  are  always  meny  and 
bold,  when  they  are  ui  a  erowd,  and  when  those  who  give  tiie  tone  to  it  are 
daring  and  impudent ;  and,  as  such  leaders  are  not  wanting  in  taverns^  it  oan 
not  be  denied  that  such  places  tempt  the  coBunon  people  to  all  wickednees^ 
and  are  mtich  mcMre  likely  to  lead  them  on  to  rash^  and  tboughtlesa  deeds^  than 
poor  nmple  schools  are  to  br»ig  them^up  to  a  quiet  and  domestic  lifo. 

The  neighbors  in  the  tavern  were  now  the  baili£f *s  fiieiids  again ;  for  iktty  sat 
over  his  ale.     One  began  to  say,  that  the  baiMff  was  a  manly  feilowj  and  tfaat^ 

by  G f  nobody  had  ever  yet  mastered  him.    Another,  that  Amer  iwaa  a  child, 

and  the  bailiff  had  managed  his  grandAither.  -  Another,  that  it  was  not  rig^t ;  and, 
by  heaven,  he  could  not  answer  it  to  his  consdence)  thus  to  cheat  the  pariah  iji 
the  landlord's  right,  which  had  belonged  to  it  ever  since  the  days  of  Noah  and 
Abraham.  Another  swore^  that  he  had  not  got  possession,  by  thoaderl  and 
that  there  should  be  a  struggle  for  it  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  daivilsy  and  a  parish 
meeting  held  to-morrow. 

Then  again,  one  said,  there  is  no  need  of  that,  for  the  baiMff  had  always  oveiy 
eome  all  his  enemies ;  and  would  not  turn  over  a  new  lea^  eiibet  with  his  hon« 
or  the  squire,  or  with  the  beggarly  mason. 

Thus  did  the  men  go  on^  talking  and-  drinking. 

The  bailiff's  vrife  laU^^ied  to  herself  set  one  pitoiaer  after  another  opon  th» 
table,  and  marked  all  earefolly  down  with  chalk  upon  a  board  in  the  next  room. 

Now  came  the  bailiff  home ;  and  he  rejoiced  in  his  heart  to  find  the  tafalea 
surrounded  by  the  old  set 

"This  is  hearty  in  you,  my  good  fellows,  not  to  forsake  me,"  said  he  to 
them. 

"We  are  not  tired  of  thee  yet,"  answered  the  oountiymen;  and  drank  his 
health,  with  loud  shouts  and  huzzas. 

"There  is  a  great  noise,  neighbors  I  We  must  keep  out  of  trouble;  and  this 
is  Saturday  night,"  said  the  bailiff.  "  Put  the  shutters  to,  wife ;  and  pot  out  tka 
lights  toward  the  street  We  had  better  go  into  the  back  roooL  Is  it  waniv 
^•ife?" 

Wift.    "Yes,  I  made  a  fire  there  on  purpose." 

BaiUff,.    "  Very  well ;  carry  all  off  the  table  into  the  back  room." 

His  wife  and  the  neighbors  carried  the  glasses,  pitchers,  bread,  cheese^  knives^ 
plates,  cards,  and  dice,  into  the  back  room;  fh)m  which,  if  th^  had  been  mur^ 
dermg  one  another,  nothing  could  have  been  heard  in  the  street 

"There  now,  we  are  safe  fix>m  rogues  and  eavesdroppers,  and  fixun  the  holy 
servants  of  the  black  man.*  But  I  am  as  thirsty  as  a  hound:  give  me  some 
vine." 

*ONtei«  eharch  ofBesn,  who  npartad  ditfviwiMM  to  tb«  pulor,  41aw|iirtAiBiy  ealM  *fBbm 
UMknu**  bj  Uwgodknbailiir. 
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His  wife  brouglit  some. 

And  Christian  said :  **Ifl  that  of  the  kin4  the  barber's-  dog  lape  up  ?'' 

BaUiff.    '*  Yea,  indeed,  I'm  likelj  to  be  soch  a  fool  again!" 

Chris.    *'But  what  devil's  scheme  had  70Q  in  jour  head?  " 

Bailiff.  "  By  G — y  none  I  It  was  mere  folly.  I  had  eaten  nothing,  and  did 
not  like  to  drink." 

Chris.    ^*  Whistle  that  to  a  dog;  perhaps  it  may  belieye  yon :  not  L" 

BaiUff.     "Why  not?" 

Chri8.  "Why  not?  Because  the  wine  we  were  drinlcing  smelt  of  sulphur 
like  the  plague." 

BaUiff.    "Who  says  so?" 

Chris.  "I,  Mr.  Uriast  I  said  nothmg  of  it  at  the  time;  but  when  I  car- 
ried home  the  empty  jug,  it  reeked  in  my  nose  so  that  it  almost  knocked  me 
down.  All  things  considered,  you  have  certaioly  had  some  scheme  in  your 
head  to-day." 

BaiHff.  "  I  know  no  more  than  the  child  in  the  cradle  what  wine  my  wife 
sent    Thou  art  a  fool  with  thy  foncies." 

Chris.  "Ay,  but  you  know,  weU  enough,  what  a  fine  sermon  you  made  on 
the  rights  of  the  land.  I  suppose  you  said  all  that  with  as  little  meaning  as  a 
man  has  when  he  takes  a  pmch  of  snufil" 

BaiHff.  "Hold  thy  foolish  tongue.  Christian.  The  best  thhig  I  could  do, 
would  be  to  have  thee  well  beaten  for  upsetting  my  Jug.  But  I  must  know  now 
how  they  went  on  at  the  barbae  after  I  left  them." 

Chris.     "  And  your  promise,  bailiffl" 

BaUiff.     "  What  promise  ?  " 

Chris.  "That  I  should  hare  wine  till  morning  for  nothmg,  if  I  got  to  know 
it" 

Bailiff.    "  But  if  thou  knowest  nothing,  wouldst  thou  still  be  drinking  ?  " 

Chris.    "  If  I  know  nothing  I    Send  for  the  wine^  and  you  shall  hear." 

The  bailiff  had  it  brought,  sat  down  by  him ;  then  Christian  told  him  all  he 
knew,  and  more  besides.  Sometimes  he  contradicted  himself  so  barefacedly, 
that  the  bailiff  perceived  it,  and  called  out:  "You  dog,  do'nt  lie  so  that  a 
man  can  take  hold  of  it  with  his  hands  1 " 

"No,  by  G ^"  answered  Christian,  "as  true  as  I  am  a  sinner,  every  hair 

and  point  of  it  is  true." 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  bailifij  who  by  this  time  had  had  enough,  "Shaben 
Michel  is  here^  and  I  must  speak  to  him ; "  and  he  then  went  to  the  other  table 
where  Michel  was  sitting,  shipped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said : 

Chapter  xnx.— kx)NTiNUATioH  op  the  cx)kvebsatiok  op  booues  with  bach 

OTHEB. 

"  Abt  thou  also  amongst  the  sinners  ?  I  thought,  since  thou  wert  called  to 
the  church  building,  thou  hadst  become  a  saint;  like  our  butcher,  because  he 
once  had  to  ring  a  week  for  the  sexton." 

Michel  "No,  bailiff !  My  calls  are  not  so  sudden ;  but,  when  I  once  begin, 
I  will  go  through  with  it" 

BaUiff.    "  I  should  like  to  be  thy  father  confessor,  Michel" 

Mich,     "Nay,  I  can  not  consent  to  that." 

Bailiff.    "Why  not?" 

Mich.    "  Because  thou  wouldst  double  my  score  with  thy  holy  chalk." 
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BaOiff,    "  Would  not  that  suit  thee  ? '' 

Mich.    "No,  bailiff  I    I  must  have  a  fii,ther  oonfeeaor  who  will  fi>rgire  and 
look  over  sins,  and  not  one  who  will  chalk  them  down  against  met" 

Bailiff.    "  Well,  I  can  forgiye  and  overlook  sins,  as  well  as  another." 

Mick.    "  What  I  sins  in  thy  books  ?  " 

Bailiff.    "  Tnilj,  I  am  often  obliged  to  do  so;  and  it  is  better  people  shoold 
think  I  do  it  willingly." 

Mich.    "Is  that  possible,  Mr.  Bailiff? " 

'*  We  shall  see,"  said  the  bailiff,  making  a  sign  to  him. 

They  wont  togethoV  to  the  little  table^  near  the  fire. 

And  the  bailiff  said:  "It  is  well  thou  art  come;  and  lucky  for  thee." 

Mich.    "I  have  great  need  of  luck." 

BaSi^.  "So  I  suppose;  but  if  thou  airt  wiUing,  thou  canst  not  &il  to  make 
money  by  this  new  {dace." 

Mich.    "And  how  must  I  manage  it? " 

BaiUff.  "Thou  must  get  into  fikvorwith  the  mason,  and  seem  very  hun- 
gry and  poor," 

Mich.    "  I  can  do  that  without  lying." 

SaiUff.  "  Thou  must  also  often  give  thy  supper  to  thy  diUdren,  that  people 
may  think  thy  heart  is  as  soft  as  melted  butter ;  and  thy  chOdren  must  ran 
after  thee  bare-footed  and  bare-legfged." 

Mich.     "  There  is  no  difficulty  in  that  either." 

Bailiff.  "  And  when  thou  art  the  favorite  of  all  the  ten,  then  comes  the  trae 
work." 

mch.    "What  is  that  to  be?" 

BaiUff.  '<To  do  all  that  thou  canst  to  make  quarrels  and  misunderstandingt 
about  the  building ;  to  throw  things  into  conftision,  and  to  make  mischief  between 
the  laborers  and  their  masters  and  the  squire." 

Mkh.    "  There  will  be  more  difficulty  in  that  part  of  the  business." 

Bailiff.     "  But  it  is  a  part  by  which  thou  mayst  get  money." 

Mick.  "Ay,  if  it  were  not  for  the  hope  of  that,  a  cunning  man  might  give 
such  a  direction,  but  only  a  fool  would  follow  it" 

BaiUff.    "  It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  thou  wUt  get  money  by  it" 

MUh.  "  Two  crowns  in  hand,  Mr.  Bailiff  I  must  have  so  much  paid  down, 
or  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it" 

Bailiff.  "  Thou  art  more  unconscionable  every  day,  Michel.  I  show  thee 
how  thou  majTst  get  wages  for  nothing,  and  thou  wouldst  have  me  also  pay  thee 
for  taking  my  good  advice." 

Mich.  "  What  is  all  that  to  the  purpose  ?  Thou  wilt  have  me  play  the  rogue 
in  thy  service,  and  so  I  will,  and  be  true  and  hearty  in  it;  but  payment  in  hand, 
that  is  two  crowns,  and  not  a  kreutzer  less,  I  must  have,  or  thou  mayst  do  it 
thyself" 

BaiUff.  "Thou  dog  I  thou  knowest  well  enough  how  to  get  thy  own  way. 
There  are  thy  two  crowns  for  thee." 

Mich.  "Now  it  is  all  right,  master  I  thou  hast  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  thy 
orders." 

BaiUff.  "I  think  thou  mayst  easily  by  night  break  down  some  of  the  scaf- 
folding, and  knock  out  a  oouple  of  the  windows ;  and  of  course  thou  wilt  make 
away  with  ropes  and  tools,  and  such  light  things  as  are  lying  around." 

Mich.    "  Naturally." 
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BaH^.  "  And  it  would  be  no  verj  difiBcolt  afikir  to  carry  some  of  the  timber 
over  the  hffl  to  the  rfver,  and  send  it  back  again  toward  Holhind." 

MUh.  '* No,  nol  I  can  manage  that  I  will  hang  a  great  white  shirt  upon 
a  pole,  in  the  middle  of  the  churchyard,  that  if  the  watchman,  or  any  of  the  old 
women  in  the  neighborhood  hear  a  noise,  tfaey  may  femcy  it  is  a  ghost,  and  keep 
away  fh>m  me.'* 

Bailiff.    "  Thou  art  a  rascally  heretic.    What  a  scheme ! " 

MicK    "  I  will  do  so,  howerer ;  it  may  serve  to  keep  me  from  the  pillory." 

Bailiff.  *' Well,  but  there  is  another  thing.  If  thou  canst  find  any  drawings, 
or  calculations,  or  plans  of  the  squire's,  lying  about,  thou  must  quietly  put  them 
out  of  the  way,  where  nobody  would  think  of  looking  for  them,  and  at  night 
mend  thy  fire  with  them." 

Mich.    "Very  well,  Mr.  Bailiflfl" 

Bailiff.  "And  thou  must  oontriye  so  as  to  make  thy  honorable  comrades  in- 
clined to  be  merry,  and  work  idly,  and  particulariy  when  the  squire  or  anybody 
from  the  hall  comes  down,  and  then  thou  canst  wink,  as  much  as  to  say:  You 
see  how  it  is." 

Mich,  "Well,  I  will  do  what  I  can.  I  see  pUunly  enough  what  thou  art 
after." 

BaS^.  "But,  of  all  things,  the  most  important  is,  that  thou  and  I  should  be 
enemies." 

Mich.     "Very  true." 

BaiUff.  "  We  will  begin  directly.  There  may  be  tell-tales  here^  who  will 
talk  of  how  we  held  counsel  secretly  together." 

Mich.    "Thou  art  right." 

Bailiff.  "  Brink  another  glass  or  two,  and  I  will  pretend  as  if  I  would  reckon 
with  tliee,  and  thou  wouldst  not  agree.  I  will  make  a  noise  about  it,  thou 
must  abuse  me,  and  we  will  thrust  thee  out  of  the  house." 

Mich.  "  Well  thought  oC"  He  drank  what  was  in  the  pitcher,  and  then  said 
to  the  btUliff,  "Come,  begin." 

The  bailiff  muttered  something  about  reckoning,  and  then  said  aloud:  "I 
never  received  the  florin." 

Mtch.     "  Recollect  yourself  bailiff  I " 

BaiUff.  "By  heaven,  I  know  nothing  of  it  I  Wife  I  didst  thou  receive  a 
flcMin  last  week  from  Michel  ?  " 

Wife,    "Heaven  bless  us  I  not  a  kreutzer." 

Baitiff.  "  It  is  very  strange.  Give  me  the  bookl "  She  brought  it,  and  the 
bailiff  read:  "Here  it  is— Monday — ^nothing  from  thee.  Tuesday — ^nothing. 
Wednesday — ^Didst  thou  say  it  was  on  Wednesday?" 

Mich.     "Yes!" 

Bailiff.  "Here  is  Wednesday— look  I  there  is  nothing  from  thee — and  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday — ^not  a  syllable  of  the  florin." 

Mich.    "The  devUI  I  tell  you  I  paid  it." 

BaHiff.    "Softly,  softly,  good  neighbor — ^I  write  down  every  thing."    " 

Mich.    "  What  the  deuce  is  your  writing  to  me,  bailiff?    I  paid  the  florin." 

Bailiff.     "  It  is  not  true,  Michel" 

Mich.    "  Here's  a  rogue,  to  say  I  have  not  paid  him ! " 

BaiUff.    "  What  dost  thou  say,  thou  unhanged  rascal  ?  " 

Some  of  the  countrymen  got  up : — "  He  has  given  the  bailiff  the  lie,  we  heard 
him." 
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Mich.    "^  No,  I  did  not    But  I  paid  the  florixL" 

Mm,  "  What  dost  thou  saj,  thou  knave, .  that .  thon  didst  not  give  him  &e 
He?    We  aU  heard  it" 

Baaiff.    "  Turn  the  dog  out  of  the  room." 

Michel  took  up  a  knife,  and  called  out:  '*Let  any  one  who  tooehea  me  look 
tok" 

SaQiff.    '*  Take  tiie  knife  away  fix>m  him." 

They  took  the  knife  fiom  him,  turned  him  out  of  the  room,  and  sat  down 
again. 

£aiSUjf.    "It  '8  well  he  is  gone.    He  was  only  a  «py  of  the  mason's." 
Ooun&ymen,    '*  By  G ^  ao  he  was.    We  are  well  rid  of  him." 

ChAFTEB  ZZZ. — C0NTINT7ATI0N  OF  THE  C0NYER8ATI0H'  OP  BOOTIES  WITH  SACK 

OT^ER,  IN  A  DIFFERENT  BTTI^B. 

Brinq  us  some  more  wine.  Bailiff!  we  will  drink  on  the  strength  of  the 
harreet,  and  let  you  have  one  sheaf  out  of  every  ten  for  a  measure  of  wine. 

Bailiff.     "  You  will  not  pay  me  soon,  then." 

Cntmirymen.    **Ko;  but  you  will  have  heavier  weight  for  that" 

The  bailiff  sat  down  with  them,  and  drank  to  their  hearts'  content,  on  the 
strength  of  the  future  tithe. 

Now  their  mouths  were  opened,  and  there  arose  fix>m  all  the  tables  a  wild  up- 
roar of  oaths  and  curses,  of  dissolute,  idle  talk,  of  abuse  and  insolence.  They 
told  stories  of  licentiousness  and  theft,  of  blows  and  insults,  of  debts  they  had 
cunningly  escaped  paying,  of  lawsuits  they  had  won  by  clever  tricks,  of  wicked- 
ness and  riots,  which  for  the  most  part  were  false;  but,  alas!  too  much  was 
true.  How  they  had  stolen  from  the  old  squire's  woods,  and  fields,  and  tithes— 
and  how  their  wives  whined  over  their  children — ^how  one  took  up  a  prayer- 
book,  and  another  hid  the  jug  of  wine  in  the  chaff  and  straw.  Also  of  their 
boys  and  girls, — how  one  helped  his  father  to  cheat  his  mother,  and  another  took 
part  with  the  mother  against  the  father — and  how  they  had  all  done  as  much  or 
more  when  they  were  lads.  Then  they  got  to  talking  about  old  Uli,  who  had 
been  caught  in  such  fool's  talk,  and  cruelly  brought  to  the  gallows ;  but  how  he 
had  prayed  at  last  and  made  a  holy  end  of  it  And  how,  when  he  had  confess- 
ed, (though,  as  every  body  knew,  but  hal^)  still  the  hard-hearted  pastor  had  not 
saved  his  life. 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  this  history  of  the  pastor's  cruelty,  when  the  bailiff's 
wife  beckoned  him  to  come  out  "  Wait  till  we  have  finished  the  story  of  the 
hanged  man,"  was  his  answer. 

But  she  whispered  in  his  ear:  "Joseph  is  come." 

He  replied:  "Hide  him  somewhere,  and  I  will  come  soon." 

Joseph  had  crept  into  the  kitchen;  but  there  were  so  many  people  in  the 
house,  that  the  bailiff's  wife  was  afraid  of  his  being  seen.  She  put  out  the  light 
and  said  to  him :  "  Joseph !  take  off  thy  shoes,  and  come  after  me  into  the  lower 
room.    My  husband  will  be  with  thee  directly." 

Joseph  took  his  shoes  in  his  hand,  and  followed  her  on  tip-toe  into  the  lower 
room. 

He  had  not  waited  long,  before  the  bailiff  came  to  him,  and  said :  "  What  dost 
thou  want  so  late,  Joseph?" 

Joseph,  "Not  much!  I  only  want  to  tell  you  I  have  ordered  /dl  about  the 
stone." 
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BaOif.    "  I  am  glad  of  it,  Joseph." 

Joseph.  "  The  master  was  talking  to-day  of  the  wall,  and  said  that  the  flint 
Btone^  hard  by,  was  very  good — bat  I  told  him  he  was  a  fool,  and  did  not  know 
his  own  business ;  and  that  the  wall  woold  look  much  handsomer,  and  more 
polished,  of  Bchwendi  stone.  He  answered  not  a  word ;  and  I  went  on  to  say 
that,  if  he  did  not  use  Schwendi  stone,  it  would  be  a  loss  to  him." 

BaiUff.    ^*  Did  he  resolve  upon  it  ?  " 

Joseph.    "Yes,  he  did,  inmiediately.    We  are  to  begin  with  it  on  Konday." 

BaiUff.    **  The  day-laborers  are  all  going  to  the  hall  on  Konday." 

Joseph.  "  They  will  be  back  by  noon,  and  bu^y  with  the  staff  in  the  lime. 
It  is  as  good  as  mixed." 

Bai^f.  "That  Is  all  right  and  well;  if  it  were  only  begun — ^thy  money  is 
ready  for  thee,  Joseph." 

Joseph.    "  I  am  in  great  want  of  it  just  now,  bailiff." 

BaiUjf.  "  Come  on  Monday,  when  you  have  began  with  the  quany.  It  is  put 
aside  for  thee." 

Joseph.    "  Do  you  suppose  I  shall  not  keep  my  word  ?  " 

Bailiff,    ^^^aj^  I  can  trust  thee,  Joseph." 

Joseph.  "  Then  give  me  three  crowns  of  it,  now.  I  should  like  to  get  my 
new  boots,  at  the  shoemaker's,  for  to-morrow ;  it  is  my  birth-day,  and  I  dare 
not  ask  the  master  for  any  money." 

Bailiff.    "I  can  not  well  give  it  thee  now ;  come  on  IConday  evening." 

JosepK  "I  see  how  you  trust  me.  It's  one  thing  to  promise,  and  another 
to  perform.    I  thought  I  could  depend  upon  the  money,  bailiff" 

BaHiff.    "  On  my  soul  thou  shalt  have  it" 

Joseph.     "  Ay,  I  see  how  it  is." 

Bailiff.    "It  will  be  time  enough,  on  Monday." 

Joseph.  " Bailiff!  you  show  me,  plainly  enough,  that  you  do  not  trust  me: 
and  I  will  make  bold  to  tell  you,  that  I  fear,  if  the  quany  is  once  opened,  you 
will  not  keep  your  word  with  me." 

Bailiff.  "  This  is  too  bad,  Joseph  I  I  shall  most  certainly  keep  my  word  witli 
thee." 

Joseph.    "  I  do  not  believe  it    If  you  will  not  give  it  me  now ;  it  is  all  over." 

Bailiff.    "  Canst  thou  not  manage  with  two  crowns?  " 

JosepK  "Nol  I  must  have  three;  but  then  you  may  depend  upon  having 
every  thing  done." 

Bailiff.    "  Well,  I  will  give  thee  them:  but  thou  must  keep  thy  word." 

Joseph.  "If  I  do  not,  I  give  you  leave  to  call  me  the  greatest  rogue  and 
thief  upon  the  earth." 

The  bailiff  now  called  his  wife  and  said :  "  Give  Joseph  three  crowns." 

His  wife  took  him  aside  and  said :  "  Do  not  let  him  have  them." 

BaU^.    "  Do  as  I  bid  thee,  without  a  word." 

W^.    "  Be  not  so  foolish !    Thou  art  in  liquor  and  wUt  repent  to-morrow." 

Bailiff.  "Answer  me  not  a  word.  Three  crowns  this  moment  1  Dost  thou 
hear  what  I  say?" 

His  wife  sighed,  reached  the  money,  and  threw  it  to  the  bailiff.  He  gave  it 
to  Joseph,  and  said:  "Thou  wilt  not,  surely,  deceive  me." 

"Heaven  forbid!  what  dost  thou  take  me  for,  bailiff?"  answered  Joseph. 
And  he  went  away,  counted  over  his  three  crowns,  and  said  to  himself:  "  Now 
I  have  my  reward  in  my  own  bands,  and  it  is  safer  there  than  in  the  bailiff's 
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chest.  He  IB  an  old  rogue,  and  I  will  not  be  his  fooL  The  master  may  now 
take  flint  or  blue  stone  for  me." 

The  bailiff's  wife  cried  for  vexation,  oyer  the  kitchen  Are,  and  did  not  go  agun 
into  the  room,  till  past  midnight 

The  bailiff  too,  as  soon  as  Joseph  was  gone,  had  a  foreboding  that  he  had 
overreached  himself,  but  he  soon  forgot  it  again,  amongst  his  companions.  The 
riot  of  the  drinkers  lasted  till  after  midnight 

At  last  the  bailiff's  wife  came  out  of  the  kitchen,  into  the  room,  and  said:  "It 
is  time  to  break  up  now ;  it  is  past  midnight,  and  Easter  Sunday.** 

"  Easter  Sunday  I"  said  the  fellows^  stretched  themselves,  yawned,  and  got  up^ 
one  after  the  other. 

They  tottered  and  stumbled  along,  catching  hold  of  the  tables  and  walls^  and 
went  with  difficulty  home  again. 

"  60,  one  at  once,  and  make  no  noise,"  said  the  wife,  "  or  the  pastor  and  his 
people  will  get  hold  of  you,  and  make  you  pay  the  fine." 

"  Nay,  we  bad  better  keep  our  money  for  drinking,"  answered  the  men.  And 
the  wife  added :  "  If  you  see  the  watchman,  tell  him  there  is  a  glass  of  wine 
and  a  piece  of  bread  for  him  here." 

They  bad  scarcely  got  out  of  the  house  when  the  watchman  appeared  before 
the  alehouse  windows,  and  called  out: 

"All  good  people  baer  my  warning, 
*Tlfl  one  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy  moralnf.** 

The  bailiff's  wife  understood  his  call,  and  brought  him  the  wine,  and  bade 
him  not  to  tell  the  pastor  how  late  they  had  been  up. 

And  now  she  helped  her  sleepy,  drunken  husband  off  witii  his  shoes  and 
stockings. 

And  she  grumbled  about  Joseph's  crowns,  and  her  husband's  foolishness. 
But  he  slept  and  snored,  and  took  notice  of  nothing.  And  at  last  tbey  both  fi^ 
asleep,  on  the  holy  evening  before  Easter. 

And  now,  thank  God,  I  have  no  more  to  relate  about  them,  fbr  some  time. 

I  return  to  Leonard  and  Gertrude. 

What  a  world  is  thisl  A  garden  lies  near  a  dog-kennel,  and  in  the  same 
field  an  offensive  dunghill  and  sweet  nourishing  grass.  Yes,  it  is  uideed  a  won- 
derful world  I  The  beautiftd  pasture  itaelfj  without  the  manure  which  we  throw 
upon  it)  could  not  produce  such  deUcious  herbage. 

Chapter  ttxt. — the  evening  before  a  sabbath  in  the  hoxtse  of  a  oood 

MOTHEB. 

Gertrude  was  now  alone  with  her  children.  The  events  of  the  week  and 
the  approach  of  the  Sabbath  filled  her  heart 

Thoughtfully  and  silently  she  prepared  the  supper,  and  took  out  of  the  chest 
her  husband's,  her  children's,  and  her  own  Sunday  dothes^  that  nothing  might 
distract  her  attention  in  the  morning.  And  when  she  had  arranged  eveiy  thing, 
she  sat  down  at  the  table  with  her  children. 

It  was  her  custom  every  Saturday,  when  the  time  for  evening  prayer  came,  to 
impress  upon  their  hearts  the  recollection  of  their  various  fiiilings,  and  of  all  the 
events  of  the  week  which  might  be  of  consequence  to  them. 

And  this  day  she  was  particularly  alive  to  the  goodness  of  God  toward  them 
throughout  the  week,  and  wished  to  fix  it  as  deeply  as  possible  upon  their  young 
hearts,  that  they  might  never  forget  it 
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The  children  sat  around  her,  folded  their  little  hands  for  prayer,  ^d  their 
mother  thus  addressed  them : — 

"  I  have  something  yeiy  good  to  tell  70a,  mj  children  I  Your  dear  &ther  has 
got  some  very  good  work  this  week,  by  which  he  wiU  be  able  to  earn  much 
more  than  usual ;  and  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  we  shall  in  future  have  our 
daOy  bread  with  less  care  and  anxiety. 

"Thank  your  heavenly  father,  my  children,  for  his  mercy  to  us,  and  do  not 
forget  the  former  times,  when  I  had  to  be  sparing  of  every  mouthful  of  bread. 
It  was  often  a  great  trouble  to  me,  not  to  be  able  to  give  you  enough,  but  God 
Almighty  knew  that  he  would  help  us  in  his  own  good  time,  and  that  it  was 
better  for  you,  my  darlings,  to  be  brought  up  in  poverty,  in  patience,  and  in  the 
habit  of  overcoming  your  desires,  than  in  abundance.  It  is  veiy  difficult  for 
people,  who  have  all  they  wish  for,  not  to  become  thoughtless  and  forgetful  of 
God,  and  unmindful  of  what  is  for  their  real  good.  Remember  then,  my  chil- 
dren, as  long  as  you  live,  the  want  and  care  you  have  undergone ;  and  when 
you  are  yourselves  better  of!^  think  of  those  who  suffer  as  you  have  suffered. 
Never  forget  what  it  is  to  feel  hunger  and  want,  that  you  may  be  tender-hearted 
to  the  poor,  and  willingly  give  them  all  you  have  to  spare.  Do  you  think  you 
shall  be  willing  to  give  it  to  them,  my  children?**  "0  yes,  mother,  that  we 
shall  I ''  said  all  the  chUdren. 


Chaptbb  zcxil— the  HAPPnnsss  or  thb  hour  or  fbatbs. 

Mother,    "  Nicholas,  who  dost  thou  think  suffers  most  fix>m  hunger  ?  " 

Nicholas,  "Rudeli,  mother  1  you  were  at  his  father's  yesterday.  He  must 
be  almost  dying  of  hunger,  for  he  eats  grass  off  the  ground." 

Mother.  "Shouldst  thou  like  sometimes  to  give  him  thy  afternoon's 
bread?" 

Nich    "0  yes,  mother  I  may  I  give  it  him  to-morrow?" 

Mother.    "Yes,  thou  mayst" 

Nich.    "I  am  glad  of  it." 

Mother.    "And  thou,  Lise I  to  whom  wilt  thou  sometimes  give  thy  piece? " 

Liae.    "  I  can  not  tell,  just  now,  whom  I  shall  like  best  to  give  it  to." 

Mother.    "  Dost  thou  not  recoUect  any  poor  <diild  who  is  vezy  hungry  ?  " 

lAse.    "  0  yes,  mother." 

Mother.  "  Then  why  canst  thou  not  tell  to  whom  thou  wilt  give  it  ?  thou  art 
always  so  overwise,  Use." 

Liae.    "  I  know  now,  mother." 

Mother.    "Who  is  it?" 

Liae.  "  Marx  Reuti's  daughter,  Betheli.  I  saw  her  picking  up  rotten  potatoes, 
firom  the  bailiff's  dunghill,  to-day." 

Nich.  "  Yes,  mother,  and  I  saw  her  too ;  and  felt  in  all  my  pockets,  but  I  had 
not  a  mouthfhl  of  bread  left  If  I  had  only  kept  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer  I" 

The  mother  then  asked  the  other  children  the  same  questions,  and  they  were 
all  glad  in  their  hearts  to  think  that  they  should  give  their  bread  to  the  poor 
ohildren  to-moirow. 

The  mother  let  them  enjoy  this  pleasure  a  while  longer.  Then  she  said  to 
them:  "That  is  enough,  childrenl  think  how  good  the  squire  has  been  to  make 
you  each  a  present" 

"0  jtB,  our  pretty  money  1    WiU  you  show  it  us,  now,  mother?  " 
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"By  and  by,  after  prayer,"  said  the  mother }  and  the  diUdren  jumped  aboat 
for  joy." 

Chapter  xxxol — ^thb  sebiousness  or  the  hour  or  prater. 

"  You  are  noisy,  my  children,"  said  the  mother.  "  When  any  thing  good  hap- 
pens to  you,  think  of  God,  who  gives  us  all  things.  If  you  do  so,  you  will 
never  be  wild  and  riotous  in  your  joy.  I  am  very  glad  to  rejoice  with  you,  my 
darlings,  but  when  people  are  wild  and  riotous  in  their  joy,  they  lose  the  serenity 
and  peace  of  their  hearts;  and,  without  a  quiet,  tranquil  heart,  there  is  no  true 
happiness.  Therefore  must  we  keep  God  ever  in  view.  This  is  the  use  of  the 
hour  for  morning  and  evening  prayer,  that  you  may  never  forget  him.  For  who- 
ever is  praying  to  Grod,  or  thinking  of  him,  can  neither  be  extravagant  in  joy, 
nor  without  comfort  in  sorrow.  But  then,  my  children,  he  must  always  endeavor, 
particularly  when  he  is  praying,  to  keep  himself  quiet  and  untroubled.  Con- 
sider, whenever  you  thank  your  fiither  for  any  thing  sincerely,  you  are  not  noisy 
and  riotous.  You  fall  softly,  and  with  few  words,  on  his  neck ;  and  when  you 
feel  it  really  in  your  hearts,  tlie  tears  come  into  your  eyes.  It  is  the  same 
toward  God.  If  his  loving  kindness  really  rejoices  you,  and  your  hearts  are 
truly  thankful,  you  will  not  make  a  great  noise  and  talking  about  it — ^but  the 
tears  will  come  into  your  eyes,  when  you  think  how  merciful  he  is  toward  you. 
Thus  all  that  fills  your  hearts  with  gratitude  to  God  and  kindness  to  men,  is  a 
continual  prayer;  and  whoever  prays  as  he  ought,  will  do  what  is  right,  and 
will  be  dear  to  God  and  man,  as  long  as  he  live&" 

Nicholas.  "And,  mother,  you  said,  yesterday,  that  we  should  be  dear  ta  the 
gracious  squire,  if  we  did  what  was  right." 

Mother.  "  Yes,  my  children,  he  is  a  good  and  religious  gentleman.  Kay  God 
reward  him,  for  all  he  has  done  for  us.  I  wish  tliou  mayst  become  dear  to  him, 
Nicholas ! " 

Kich  "  I  will  obey  him,  because  he  is  so  good,  as  I  obey  yon  and  my 
&ther." 

Mother,  "That  is  right^  Nicholas  1  always  think  so,  and  thou  wilt  certainly 
become  dear  to  him." 

yich.    '*  If  I  durst  but  speak  a  word  to  him  1" 

Mother,     "  What  wouldst  thou  say  to  him  ?  " 

Ifkh.    "  I  would  thank  him  for  the  pretty  money." 

AnruHi,    "Durst  you  thank  him?  " 

Kich     "Why  not?" 

AnneiiL    "  I  durst  not" 

Liae.    "Nor  II" 

MoOier,    "  Why  durst  you  not,  children  ?  " 

Liae.    "  I  should  laugh." 

Mother,  "  Why  wouldst  thou  laugh,  Lise,  and  so  show  him^  plainly,  thai  thou 
wert  but  a  silly  child  ?  If  thou  hadst  not  many  foolish  fiincies  in  thy  head,  thou 
wouldst  never  tiiink  of  doing  such  a  thing." 

Anneii.    "I  should  not  laugh ;  but  I  should  be  sadly  frightened." 

Mother.  "  He  would  take  thee  by  the  hand,  Anneii,  and  amUe  upon  tfaee^  as 
thy  &ther  does  when  he  is  very  kind  to  thee,  and  then  thou  wooldrt  not  be 
frightened  any  longer." 

Anneii.     "  No,  not  then." 
Vona9,    "Nor  I,  then." 
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OhAFTER   XXXIV. — ▲  MOTHSB'8  INBTRUOnOtf. 

Mother.     "  Bu^  mj  dear  cfaildrea,  how  have  jou  gone  on,  as  to  behavior,  this 
week?" 
The  children  looked  at  each  other,  without  speaking. 
Jfoiker.    *'Anneli,  hast  thou  done  what  was  light  this  week? '* 
AfweK    "No,  mother,  you  know  I  did  not  do  right  about  little  brother." 
Mother,    '*Anneli,  some  misfortune  might  have  happened  to  him.    There  have 
been  children  suffocated  with  being  left  in  that  way.    And  how  wouldst  thou 
like,  thyself  to  be  shut  up  in  a  room,  and  left  to  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  cry 
alone?    Besides,  little  children,  when  they  are  left  long  without  anybody  to 
help  themj  get  into  a  passion,  and  scream  so  dreadfully,  that  it  may  do  them  a 
mischief  as  long  as  they  live.    Anneli  I .  Qod  knows,  I  could  not  have  a  moment's 
peace  out  of  the  house^  if  I  bad  reason  to  be  afiraid  that  thou  wouldst  not  take 
proper  care  of  the  child." 
Anndi,    **  Indeed,  mother,  I  will  not  go  away  from  him  any  more." 
Mother,    "  I  do  trust  thou  wilt  never  put  me  into  such  a  fright  again.    And 
Nidiolas,  how  hast  thou  gone  on  this  last  week  7  " 
NiehoUu.    "  I  do  n't  know  of  any  thing  wrong." 
'  MoOur.    "Hast  thou  forgotten  knocking  over  thy  little  sister  on  Monday?  " 
Nich,    "  I  did  not  do  it  on  purpose,  mother." 

Mother,    "  If  thou  hadst  done  it  on  purpose,  it  would  have  been  bad  indeed. 
Art  thou  not  ashamed  of  talking  so  ?  " 
IHcK     " I  am  sorry  I  did  it,  mother ;  'and  will  not  do  so  again." 
Mother.    "  When  thou  art  grown  up,  if  thou  takest  no  more  heed  of  what  is 
near  thee  and  about  thee,  thou  will  have  to  learn  it  to  thy  cost    Even  amongst 
boys,  those  who  are  so  heedless  are  always  getting  into  scrapes  and  disputes ; 
and  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Nicholas,  that  thy  carelessness  will  bring  thee  into 
great  trouble  and  difficulties." 
Nich.    "  I  will  take  pains  to  be  more  thoughtful,  mother." 
Mother,    "  Do  so^  my  dear  boy,  or,  believe  me,  thou  wilt  often  be  very  un- 
happy." 

IRch.  **Kj  dear  mother,  I  know  it,  and  am  sure  of  it,  and  I  will  certainly 
take  heed." 
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Mother.    "And  thou,  Lise,  how  hast  thou  gone  on? " 

Liee.    "I  know  of  nothing  at  all  this  week,  mother." 

Mother.    "Art  thou  sure  ? "  * 

Liee.  "I  can  not  now  think  of  anything,  mother;  or  I  am  sure  I  would 
willingly  tell  you  of  it" 

Mother.  "Thou  hast  always,  even  when  thou  knowest  nothing,  as  many 
words  to  utter  as  if  thou  hadst  a  great  deal  to  say." 

Lise.    "What  have  I  been  saying  now,  mother?" 

Mother.  "  Nothing  at  all,  and  yet  many  words.  It  is  in  this  way,  as  we  have 
told  thee  a  thousand  times,  that  thou  art  foolish.  Thou  dost  not  think  abqut 
any  thing  thou  hast  to  say,  and  yet  must  always  be  talking.  What  need  was 
there  for  thee  to  tell  the  bailiff,  yesterday,  that  we  knew  that  Amer  was  coming 
soon?" 

Lise,    "  I  am  sorry  I  did  so,  mother." 

Mother,  "  We  have  so  often  told  thee  not  to  talk  of  what  does  not  concern 
thee,  particularly  before  strangers,  and  yet  thou  dost  so  still.    Suppose  thy  father 
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had  "been  afraid  of  telling  him  that  he  knew  it  before,  and  thj  prating  had 
brought  him  into  trouble." 

lAse.  "  I  should  hare  been  very  flonj,  but  neither  of  you  had  said  a  word 
that  it  was  to  be  a  secret." 

Moiker.  "  Well,  I  wiU  tell  thy  father,  when  he  oomes  home,  that  whenerer 
we  are  talking  to  each  other  in  the  room,  we  must  add,  after  every  sentence: 
*Lise  may  tell  this  to  the  neighbors,  or  at  the  well — ^but  not  this — ^nor  this — but 
again  she  may — and  then  thou  wilt  know  what  thou  mayst  chatter  about' " 

Liae,    **  Forgive  me^  mother,  I  did  not  mean  it  so." 

Mother.  "  We  have  told  thee  repeatedly,  that  thou  must  not  talk  about  whal 
does  not  concern  thee ;  but  it  is  useless.  We  can  not  cure  thee  of  this  failing, 
but  by  treating  it  seriously;  and  the  first  time  that  I  find  thee  agun  chattering 
80  thoughtlessly,  I  will  punish  thee  with  the  rod." 

The  tears  eame  into  Lise's  eyes  when  her  mother  talked  of  the  rod.  The 
mother  saw  them,  and  said  to  her :  "  Lise,  the  greatest  misfortunes  often  ha^^^en 
fit>m  thoughtless  chattering,  and  thou  must  be  cured  of  this  fimlt" 

In  this  manner  she  spoke  to  them  all,  even  to  the  little  one ;  **  Thou  must  not 
call  out  so  Impatiently  for  thy  supper  any  more,  or  I  shall  make  thee  wait  longer 
the  next  time;  or,  perhi^  give  it  to  one  of  the  others." 

When  this  was  all  over,  the  children  said  their  usual  evening  prayer,  and  after- 
ward the  Saturday  prayer,  which  Gertrude  had  taught  them,  and  which  was  as 
fbllows: — 

Chapter  xzzv. — a  Saturday  xvENiNa  prayrr. 

"Hravrnlt  Father  1  thou  art  ever  kind  to  the  children  of  men,  and  thou  art 
kind  also  to  us.  Thou  suppUest  our  daily  wants.  All  comes  fit>m  thee.  Our 
bread,  and  all  that  we  receive  from  our  parents,  thou  hast  first  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  they  willingly  give  it  to  us.  They  rejoice  in  all  which  thou  enablest 
them  to  do  for  us,  and  bid  us  be  thankful  unto  thee  for  it  They  tell  us  that  if 
they  had  not  learned  to  know  and  love  thee,  they  should  not  so  love  us;  and 
that  if  they  were  unmindful  of  thee,  they  should  do  much  less  for  us.  They  bid 
us  be  thankful  to  the  Saviour  of  men,  that  they  have  learned  to  know  and  love 
thee ;  and  they  teach  us  that  those  who  do  not  know  and  love  him,  and  follow 
all  the  holy  laws  which  he  has  given  to  men,  can  neither  so  well  love  thee,  nor 
bring  up  their  children  so  piously  and  carefUlly  as  those  who  believe  in  the 
Saviour.  Our  parents  teach  us  many  things  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah ;  what  great 
things  he  did  for  the  children  of  men^  ftow  he  passed  his  life  in  suffering  and 
distress,  and  at  last  died  upon  the  cross,  that  he  might  make  men  happy  in  time 
and  eternity ;  how  God  raised  him  again  fit)m  the  dead ;  and  how  he  now  sits 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God  his  Father,  in  the  glory  of  heaven,  and 
still  loves  all  the  children  of  men,  and  seeks  to  make  them  blessed  and  happy. 
It  goes  to  our  hearts  when  we  hear  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  0,  may  we  learn  so 
to  live  as  to  obtain  favor  in  liis  sight,  and  at  last  be  received  unto  him  in  heaven. 

^'Almighty  Father  I  we  poor  children,  who  here  pray  together,  are  brothers  and 
sisters;  therefore  may  we  always  love  one  another,  and  never  hurt  each  other, 
but  be  kind  and  good  to  each  other  whenever  we  have  the  opportunity.  May 
we  carefully  watch  over  the  little  ones,  that  our  dear  parents  may  follow  their 
work  and  earn  their  bread,  without  anxiety.  It  is  all  we  can  do,  to  help  them 
for  tlie  trouble  and  care  they  have  had  on  our  account  Beward  them,  0, 
heavenly  Father,  for  all  they  have  done  for  us;  and  may  we  be  obedient  to 
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them  in  aU  which  they  require  fh>in  mb,  that  they  may  love  us  to  the  end  of 
their  lives,  and  be  rewarded  for  all  the  fiuthflil  kindness  they  have  shown  us. 

*'0,  Almighty  Grod  1  may  we,  on  the  approaching  Sabbath,  be  truly  mindfiil  of 
all  thy  goodness,  and  of  the  love  of  Christ  Jesus;  and  also  of  all  that  our  dear 
parents  and  fiiends  do  for  us,  that  we  may  be  thankftil  and  obedient  to  Ood  and 
man,  and  walk  before  thee  in  love  all  the  days  of  our  lives." 

Here  Nicholas  paused,  and  Gertrude  added,  with  reference  to  the  events  of 
the  week :  "  We  thank  thee.  Heavenly  Father,  that  thou  hast  this  week  relieved 
our  dear  parents  from  their  anxious  care  for  our  nourishment  and  support,  and 
given  unto  our  father  a  good  and  profitable  employment  We  thank  thee  that 
our  chief  magistrate  is,  with  a  truly  parental  heart,  our  protector  and  our  help 
in  all  misfortunes  and  distress.  We  thank  thee  for  the  goodness  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  If  it  be  thy  will,  may  we  grow  up  to  serve  and  please  him,  who  is 
to  us  as  a  fiither." 

Then  Lize  repeated  after  her :  "Forgive  me,  0,  my  God,  my  besetting  &ult, 
and  teach  me  to  bridle  my  tongue ;  to  be  silent  when  I  ought  not  to  speak,  and 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  to  answer  the  questions  I  am  asked." 

And  Nicholas :  "  Guard  me  in  fixture,  0,  Heavenly  Father,  from  my  hasti- 
ness ;  and  teach  me  to  give  heed  to  what  I  am  doing,  and  to  those  who  are 
near  me." 

And  Anneli :  "  I  repent,  O  my  God,  that  I  so  thoughtlessly  left  my  little 
brother,  and  alarmed  my  dear  mother.    Kay  I  do  so  no  more." 

Then  the  mother  said,  further : 

"LordI  hearusi 

**  Father,  forgive  us  I 

"  Christ  have  mercy  upon  us  I 

Then  Nicholas  repeated  the  Lord^s  prayer. 

And  Enne  added :  "  May  God  bless  our  dear  father,  and  mother,  and  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  our  kind  bene&ctor,  and  aU  good  men." 

And  Lise:  **In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Mother.  "May  God  be  with  you,  and  keep  you  1  May  he  lift  up  the  light 
of  his  countenance  upon  you,  and  be  merciful  to  you  for  ever! " 

The  children  and  their  mother  remained  for  a  time  in  that  stillness,  which 
must  always  succeed  a  prayer  from  the  heart 

ChaPTEB  XXXYL — ^PURB  DBVOnON  AND    LITTINO  UP  OF  THE  SOUL  TO  GOD. 

Libs  broke  this  silence:  "  Now  will  you  show  us  our  presents,"  said  she  to 
her  mother. 

"Yes,  I  will,"  replied  the  mother.  "But  Lize,  thou  art  always  the  first  to 
speak." 

Nicholas  jumped  from  his  seat,  rushed  past  his  little  sister,  to  be  nearer  the 
light,  that  he  might  see  the  money,  and,  in  so  doing,  pushed  the  child  so  that  it 
cried  out 

Then  said  the  mother :  "  Nicholas,  this  is  not  right.  It  is  not  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  since  thou  gaveet  thy  promise  to  be  more  carefiil,  and  now  thou  art  doing 
the  same  thing  again." 

Nicholas.    "  0,  mother,  I  am  very  sorry.    I  will  never  do  so  again." 

Mother.  "  So  thou  saidst  just  now  before  God,  and  yet  thou  dost  it  again. 
Thou  art  not  in  real  earnest" 
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yicK  "  0,  indeed,  mother,  I  am  in  earnest  Forgave  me  I  I  am,  indeed,  it. 
earnest,  and  very  sony." 

Mother.  *'  And  80  am  I,  Nicholas ;  but  thou  wilt  foi^t  again  if  I  do  not 
punish  thee.  Thou  must  go  without  supper  to  bed.  As  she  spoke,  she  led  die 
boy  away  from  the  other  diildren  into  his  room.  His  sistera  stood  all  sonow- 
fully  around.  They  were  troubled,  because  Nicholas  might  not  eat  with 
them." 

'*  Why  will  you  not  let  me  teach  you  by  kindness  alone,  my  children,"  sud 
the  motiior. 

"  0,  lot  him  be  with  us  this  once,"  said  the  children. 

'^No,  my  loves,  he  must  be  cured  of  his  cardessneas,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Then  do  not  let  us  see  the  presents  till  to-morrow,  when  he  can  look  at  them 
with  us,"  said  AnnelL 

Mother.     "  That  is  right,  AnnelL    Yes,  he  may  see  tliem  with  you  then." 

Then  she  gave  the  children  their  supper,  and  went  with  them  into  their  room, 
where  Nicholas  was  still  weeping. 

**  Take  care,  another  time,  my  dearest  boy,"  said  his  mother  to  him. 

Nicholas.  *'  Only  forgive  me,  my  dear,  dear  mother.  Only  forig^ve  me  and 
kiss  me,  and  I  will  willingly  go  without  supper. 

Then  Gertrude  kissed  her  son,  and  a  warm  tear  fell  upon  his  cheek,  as  she 
said  to  him :  ^  O,  Nicholas,  Nicholas,  be  carefhl  I "  Nicholas  threw  his  arms 
around  his  mother's  neck  and  said :  '*My  dear  mother,  forgive  me." 

Gertrude  then  blessed  her  children,  and  went  again  into  her  room. 

She  was  now  quite  alone.  A  little  lamp  burnt  fiuntly  in  the  room,  her  heart 
was  devoutly  still ;  and  the  stillness  was  a  prayer  which,  without  words,  moved 
her  inmost  spirit.  A  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  his  goodness ;  a 
feeling  of  hope  of  an  eternal  life,  and  of  the  inward  happiness  of  the  man  who 
puts  his  trust  and  confidence  in  his  Almighty  Father ;  all  this  filled  her  soul 
with  deep  emotion,  so  that  she  sunk  upon  her  knees,  and  a  flood  of  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks. 

Blessed  are  the  tears  of  the  child,  when,  touched  by  a  father's  goodness^  he 
looks  sobbing  back  upon  the  past,  dries  his  eyes,  and  seeks  to  recover  himself 
before  he  can  stammer  out  the  thankfulness  of  his  heart  Blessed  were  the 
tears  of  Nicholas,  which  he  wept  at  this  moment,  because  he  had  displeased  his 
good  mother,  who  was  so  dear  to  him. 

Blessed  are  the  tears  of  all  who  weep  from  a  pure  chUd-like  heart 

The  Lord  of  heaven  looks  down  upon  the  sobbing  forth  of  their  gratitude^ 
and  upon  the  tears  of  their  eyes,  when  they  spring  fix)m  affection. 

He  saw  the  tears  of  Gertrude,  and  heard  the  sobbmg  of  her  heart ;  and  the 
offering  of  her  thanks  was  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  him;  Gertrude  wept  long 
before  the  Lord  her  God,  and  her  eyes  were  still  moist  when  her  husband 
came  home. 

"Why  dost  thou  weep,  Gertrude?  thy  eyes  are  red  and  fbU  of  tears!  Why 
dost  thou  weep  to-day,  Gertrude  ?  " 

Grertrude  answered :  "  My  dear  husband,  these  are  not  tears  of  sorrow : — be 
not  afraid.  I  wished  to  thank  Grod  for  this  week,  and  my  heart  was  so  fbll  that 
I  fell  upon  my  knees ;  I  could  not  speak  for  weeping,  and  yet  It  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  had  never  so  thanked  God  before." 

"  0,  my  love,"  answered  Leonard,  **I  wish  I  could  so  quickly  lift  up  my  soul, 
and  pour  forth  my  heart  in  tears.    It  is  now  my  firm  resolution  to  do  what  ip 
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ng^  and  to  be  joat  and  thankful  toward  God  and  man ;  but  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  fall  upon  my  knees  thus  and  shed  teass." 

Gertrude,  ''  If  thou  art  onlj  eamefltly  resolved  to  do  what  is  right,  all  the 
rest  is  of  little  consequence.  One  has  a  weak  yoioe  and  another  a  strong  one, 
but  that  signifies  little.  It  is  only  the  use  to  which  they  are  applied,  which  is 
of  importance.  My  dear  husband,  tears  are  nothing,  and  bended  knees  are 
nothing ;  but  the  resolution  to  do  justly,  and  be  thankful  toward  God  and  man 
is  every  thing.  That  one  man  is  more  easily  affected  and  another  less  so,  is  of 
no  more  consequence  than  that  one  worm  crawls  through  the  earth  more  easUy 
than  another.  If  thou  art  only  in  earnest^  my  love,  thou  art  sure  to  find  him 
who  is  the  father  of  all  men." 

Leonard,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  let  his  head  £ill  upon  her  neck,  and  she  leaned 
her  face  over  his,  with  melancholy  tenderness. 

They  remained  thus  for  a  while^  still  and  de^ly  affected,  and  were  silent. 

At  last  Grertrude  said :  "  Wilt  thou  not  eat  to-night?  " 

"I  can  not,"  answered  he,  "my  heart  is  too  fulL  I  can  not  eat  any  thing  at 
present."  "  Nor  can  I,  my  love,"  said  she  ;  "  but  I  '11  tell  thee  what  we  will  do. 
I  will  take  the  food  to  poor  RudL    His  mother  died  to-day." 

ChAPTEB  ZZZVIL — ^KINDNESS  TOWARD  ▲  POOR  UAK. 

Leonard.    "  Is  she  then  at  last  freed  from  her  misery  ?  " 

Gerlrude,  "Yes,  God  be  praised !  But  thou  shouldst  have  seen  her  die,  my 
dear  husband.  Only  think  1  she  found  out  on  the  day  of  her  death  that  Rudeli 
had  stolen  potatoes  from  us.  She  sent  the  boy  and  his  &ther  to  me,  to  ask  for- 
giveness. She  desired  them  earnestly  to  beg  us,  in  her  name,  to  forgive  her, 
because  she  could  not  pay  back  the  potatoes;  and  poor  Rudi  promised  so 
heartily  to  make  it  up  by  working  for  thee.  Think,  my  dear  husband,  how  all 
this  affected  me.  I  went  to  the  dying  woman,  but  I  can  not  tell  thee,  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe,  with  what  a  melancholy  dying  tone  she  asked  me  whether 
I  had  forgiven  them ;  and  when  she  saw  that  my  heart  was  touched,  how  she 
recommended  her  children  to  me ;  how  she  delayed  it  to  the  last  moment,  and 
then,  when  she  found  she  was  going,  how  she  at  last  ventured,  and  with  what 
humility  and  love  toward  her  children,  she  did  it ;  and  how  in  the  midst  of  it 
she  expired.    0,  it  is  not  to  be  told  or  described." 

Leon.    "  I.  will  go  with  thee  to  them." 

GtT.    "  Yes,  come,  let  us  go." 

So  saying,  she  took  up  the  broth,  and  they  went 

When  they  arrived,  Rudi  was  sitting  on  the  bed  by  the  corpse.  He  wept 
and  sighed,  and  his  little  boy  called  out  from  the  other  room,  and  asked  him  for 
bread— or  even  raw  roots — or  any  thing  at  aU. 

"  Alas !  I  have  nothing  whatever.  For  God's  sake^  be  quiet  till  morning.  I 
have  nothing,"  said  the  father. 

And  the  little  fellow  cried  out :  "  But  I  am  so  hungiy,  fitther,  I  can  not  go  to 
sleep  1     0,  I  am  so  hungry,  father! " 

Leonard  and  Grertrude  heard  this,  opened  the  door,  set  down  the  food  before 
ihe  hungry  child  and  said  to  him,  "Eat  quickly,  before  it  is  cold." 

"0,  God!"  exclaimed  Rudi,  "What  is  this?  Rudeli,  these  are  the  people 
from  whom  thou  hast  stolen  potatoes  \  and,  alas,  I  myself  have  eaten  of 
them!" 

Ger.    "  Say  no  more  about  that,  Rudi." 
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Rudi.    **  I  dare  not  look  70a  in  the  faody  it  goes  so  to  my  heart  to  think  irhat 
we  did." 
Leon.    "  Eat  somethhig,  Rudl" 
BuddL    "Eat»  eat;  let  na  eat,  fiUher." 
BudL    "  Saj  the  grace  then." 

•*Ma7  God  fcad. 

And  God  ipMd 

All  tb«  poor 

On  tho  ••rth't  floor. 

In  body  and  toal,  Amon  1  ** 

ThuB  prayed  the  boy,  took  up  the  spoon,  trembled,  wept,  and  ate. 

"  May  God  reward  you  for  it  a  thousand  fold,"  said  the  &ther ;  and  he  ate 
also,  and  tears  fell  down  his  cheeks. 

But  they  did  not  eat  it  all,  but  set  aside  a  plate  ftill  lor  the  children  who  were 
asleep.    Then  Budeli  gaye  thanks. 

**When  we  havo  fed, 
Ltt*t  thank  the  Lord, 
Who  all  oor  brand 
DoCh  ftUl  aiEMd. 

To  him  bo  prain,  honor,  and  thankif  Iriaf^ 
Now  and  fonror,  Amea.**  ^i 
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HXABT. 

As  Rudi  was  about  to  thank  them  again,  he  aighed  involuntarily. 

"Dost  thou  want  something,  Rudi?  If  it  is  any  thing  we  can  do  for  thee^ 
tell  us,"  said  Leonard  to  him. 

''No,  I  want  nothing  more,  I  thank  jou,"  answered  Rudi. 

But  he  evidently  repressed  a  deep  sigh,  which  struggled  to  escape  from  his 
heart  Leonard  and  Qertrude  looked  at  him  with  sorrowful  sympathy,  and  said : 
''But  thou  sighest^  and  we  see  that  thy  heart  is  troubled  about  something." 

"Tell  them,  tell  them,  &ther,"  said  the  boy,  "they  are  so  kmd." 

"Do  tell  ua,  if  we  can  help  thee,"  said  Leonard  and  Gertrude. 

"Dare  I  venture?"  answered  the  poor  man.  "I  have "lieither  shoes  nor 
stockings,  and  to-morrow  I  must  follow  my  mother  to  her  grave,  and  the  day 
after  go  to  the  halL" 

Leonard.  "To  think  that  thou  shouldst  fret  thyself  thus  about  itl  Why 
didst  thou  not  tell  me  directly  ?    I  can  and  will  willingly  give  thee  them.** 

BudL  "And  wilt  thou  believe,  after  what  has  happened,  that  I  will  return 
them  safe  and  with  thanks  ?  " 

Leon,  "Say  nothing  of  that,  RudL  I  would  trust  thee  ibr  more  than  that; 
but  thy  misery  and  want  have  made  thee  too  fearfhL** 

GerUvde.  "Yes,  Rudi,  trust  in  God  and  man,  and  thou  wilt  be  easier  in  thy 
heart,  and  better  able  to  help  thyself  in  all  situations.** 

EudL  "Yes,  Gertrude,  I  ought  to  have  more  trust  in  my  father  in  heaven; 
and  I  can  never  sufficiently  thank  you.'* 

Leon.     "  Say  nothing  of  that,  RudL'* 

Ger.    "  I  should  like  to  see  thy  mother  again.** 

They  went  with  a  feeble  lamp  to  her  bedside;  and  Gertrude,  Leonard,  Rudi, 
and  the  little  one,  all  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  looked  at  her  awhile,  in  the  deep- 
est silence ;  then  they  covered  her  up  again,  and  kindly  took  leave  of  each 
other,  almost  without  words. 

As  they  went  home,  Leonard  said  to  Gertrude:  "What  a  dreadfhl  state  of 
wretchedness  this  is  I  Not  to  be  able  to  go  any  longer  to  church,  nor  to  ask  for 
work,  nor  return  thanks  for  it,  because  a  man  has  neither  clothes,  nor  shoes, 
nor  stockings.'* 

€fer,  "  If  he  were  suffering  it  fh>m  any  fault  of  his  own,  it  would  almost 
drive  him  to  despair.'* 

Leon.  "Yes,  Gertrude,  he  would  despair,  he  certainly  would  despair,  Ger- 
trude. If  I  were  to  hear  my  children  cry  out  in  that  way  for  bread,  and  had 
none,  and  it  was  my  own  fault,  Gertrude,  I  should  despair;  and  I  was  on  the 
road  to  this  wretchedness." 

Cfer.    **  We  have  indeed  been  saved  out  of  great  danger." 

As  they  thus  spoke,  they  passed  near  the  tavern,  and  the  unmeaning  riot  of 
drinking  and  talking  reached  their  ears.    Leonard's  heart  beat  at  a  distance,  but. 
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as  he  drew  near,  ke  shuddered  with  painftil  horror.  Gertrude  looked  at  him 
tenderly  and  sorrowfully,  and  Leonard,  ashamed,  answered  the  moumfiil  look  of 
his  Gertrude  and  said:  "  0  what  a  blessed  eyening  have  1  spent  with  thee! 
and  if  I  had  been  here  instead  I" 

Gertrude's  sadness  now  increased  to  tears,  and  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven. 
He  saw  it.  Tears  stood  also  in  his  eyes,  and  the  same  sadness  was  upon  his 
countenance.  He^  too,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  both  gazed  for  a  time 
upon  the  beautiful  sky.  They  looked  with  admiration  upon  the  silvery  bright- 
ness  of  the  moon ;  and  a  rapturous  inward  satisfaction  assured  them  that  the 
pure  and  innocent  feelings  of  their  hearts  were  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

After  this  short  delay,  they  went  into  their  cottage. 

Gertrude  immediately  sought  out  shoes  and  stockings  for  Rudi,  and  Leonard 
took  them  to  him  that  evening. 

When  he  came  back,  they  said  a  preparation  prayer  for  the  sacrament  of  the 
next  day,  and  fell  asleep  with  devout  thankfulness. 

In  the  jnoming  they  arose  early,  and  rejoiced  in  the  Lord ;  read  the  histoiy 
of  the  Saviour's  sufferings,  and  of  the  institution  of  the  holy  supper;  and 
praised  God  in  the  early  hours,  before  the  Sabbath  eun  arose. 

Then  they  awok^  their  children,  waited  for  them  to  say  their  morning  prayer, 
and  then  went  to  church. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  service-time,  the  baililT  also  arose.  He  could  not 
find  the  key  of  his  clothes-chest;  uttered  dreadful  curses;  kicked  the  chest  open 
with  his  foot;  dressed  himself;  went  to  church ;  placed  himself  in  the  first  seat 
tin  the  choir;  held  his  hat  before  his  mouth;  and  looked  into  every  comer  of  the 
church,  whilst  he  repeated  his  prayer  under  his  hat 

Soon  afterward  the  pastor  entered.  Then  the  people  sang  two  verses  of  the 
hymn  for  Pastton  week :  "  0  man,  repent  thy  heavy  sins,**  and  so  on. 

Then  the  pastor  went  into  the  pulpit.;  and  this  day  he  preached  and  instructed 
his  people  as  follows: — 

ChaFTEB   XZXCE. — ^A   SEBMOK. 

"My  children  I 

*^  He  who  fears  the  Lord,  and  walks  piously  and  uprightly  before  him,  walks 
in  light 

"But  he  who  in  all  his  doings  is  forgetful  of  his  God,  walks  in  darkness. 

"  Therefore  be  ye  not  deceived,  one  only  is  good,  and  he  is  your  Father. 

"  Wherefore  do  you  run  astray,  and  grope  about  in  darkness  ?  No  one  is  your 
Father  but  God. 

'*  Beware  of  men,  lest  ye  learn  flom  them  what  will  be  displeasing  in  the 
sight  of  your  Father  in  heaven. 

'*  Happy  is  the  man  who  has  God  for  his  Father. 

"Happy  is  the  man  who  fears  wickedness  and  hates  deceitfulness:  for  Hey 
who  commit  wickedness  shall  not  prosper,  and  the  deceitful  man  is  taken  in  his 
own  snare. 

"  The  man  shall  not  prosper,  who  oppresses  and  injures  his  neighbor. 

"The  man  shall  not  prosper,  against  whom  the  cry  of  the  poor  man  rises 
toward  God. 

"Woe  to  the  wretch  who  in  the  winter  feeds  the  poor,  and  in  the  harvest 
takes  from  hhn  double. 

"Woe  to  the  godless  man  who  cansee  the  poor  to  drink  wine  in  the  flammer, 
and  in  the  autumn  requires  fi'om  him  double. 
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"Woe  to  him,  when  he  takes  away  from  the  poor  man  his  straw  and  his  fodder, 
so  that  he  can  not  tiU  bis  ground. 

'^  Woe  to  him,  bj  the  hardness  of  whose  heart  the  children  of  the  poor  want 
bread. 

"Woe  to  the  godless  man,  who  lends  monej  to  the  poor  that  they  may  become 
his  servants,  be  at  his  command,  work  without  wages,  and  yet  pay  rent 

"Woe  to  him,  when  they  give  fiUse  testimony  for  him  before  the  judge,  and 
swear  false  oaths  that  his  cause  is  just 

"Woe  to  him,  when  he  assembles  sinners  in  his  house,  and  watches  with 
them  to  betray  the  just  man,  that  he  may  become  as  one  of  them,  and  forget  his 
God,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  and  waste,  with  them,  the  wages  of  his  labor, 
upon  which  his  wife  and  children  depend. 

"And  woe  to  the  miserable  man,  who  sujOTers  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
ungodly,  and,  in  his  thoughtlessness,  squanders  the  money  which  is  wanted  at 
home. 

"Woe  to  him,  when  the  sighs  of  his  wife  arise  to  God,  because  she  has  no 
food  for  her  in&nt 

"  Woe  to  him,  when  his  child  starves,  that  he  may  drink. 

"Woe  to  him,  when  she  weeps  over  the  wants  of  her  children,  and  her  own 
excessive  labor. 

"Woe  to  him,  who  wastes  the  apprentice-fee  of  his  sons;  when  his  old  age 
comes,  they  will  say  unto  him,  '  Thou  didst  not  behave  as  a  &ther  to  us,  thou 
didst  not  teach  us  to  earn  bread,  how  can  we  now  help  thee? ' 

"  Woe  to  those,  who  go  about  telling  lies,  and  make  the  crooked  straight,  and 
the  straight  crooked:  for  they  shall  come  to  shame. 

"  Woe  to  you,  when  ye  have  bought  the  land  of  the  widow,  and  the  house 
of  the  orphan,  at  an  unfair  price.  Woe  to  you,  for  this  is  your  Lord;  father  of 
the  widow  and  of  the  orphan,  and  they  are  dear  to  him ;  and  ye  are  a  hatred  and 
an  abomination  in  his  sight,  because  ye  are  crael  and  hard  to  the  poor. 

"  Woe  to  yon,  whose  houses  are  full  of  what  does  not  belong  to  you. 

"  Though  you  riot  in  wine  which  came  from  the  poor  man's  vines: 

"Though  you  laugh,  when  starved  and  miserable  men  shake  their  com  into 
your  sacks  with  sighs: 

"  Though  you  sneer  and  jest  when  the  oppressed  man  writhes  like  a  worm 
before  you,  and  entreats  you,  in  God's  name,  to  lend  him  a  tenth  part  of  what 
you  have  cheated  him  of;  though  you  harden  yourselves  against  all  this,  yet 
have  you  never  an  hour's  peace  in  your  hearts. 

"No I  there  lives  not  the  man  upon  God's  earth,  who  oppresses  the  poor  and 
is  happy. 

"  Though  he  be  raised  out  of  all  danger,  out  of  all  fear  of  iniquity  or  punish- 
ment, on  this  earth ;  though  he  be  a  ruler  in  the  land,  and  imprison  with  his 
hand,  and  accuse  with  his  tongue,  miserable  men  who  are  better  than 
himself: 

"Though  he  sit  aloft,  and  judge  them  to  life  or  death,  and  sentence  them  to 
the  sword,  or  the  wheel: 

"He  is  more  miserable  than  theyl 

"  He  who  oppresses  the  poor  man  from  pride,  and  lays  snares  for  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  swears  away  widows'  houses;  he  is  worse  than  the  thief  and  the 
murderer,  whose  reward  is  death. 
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"Therefore,  has  the  man  who  does  these  things  no  pesoefhl  hour,  tfaroughoat 
his  life. 

"He  wanders  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth  laden  with  the  curse  of  a  brother's 
murder,  which  leaves  no  rest  for  his  heart 

"  He  wanders  around,  and  seeks,  and  tries  continuaUj  to  conceal  fiom  himself 
the  horror  of  his  inward  thoughts. 

"  With  eating  and  drinking,  with  insolence  and  malioe,  with  hatred  and  strife, 
with  lies  and  deceit,  with  buffooneiy  and  licentiousness,  with  slander  and  abuse, 
with  quarreling  and  backbiting,  he  seeks  to  get  through  the  time  which  is  a 
burthen  to  him. 

"But  he  will  not  always  be  able  to  suppress  the  voice  of  his  conscience;  he 
will  not  always  be  able  to  escape  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  it  will  fall  upon  him  like 
an  armed  man,  and  jou  will  see  him  tremble  and  be  dismayed,  like  a  prisoner 
whom  death  threatens. 

"But  happy  is  the  man  who  has  no  part  in  such  doings. 

"  Happy  is  the  man  who  is  not  answerable  for  the  poverty  of  his  neighbor. 

"  Happy  is  the  man  who  has  nothing  in  his  possesmon  which  he  has  forced 
from  the  poor. 

"  Happy  are  you,  when  your  mouth  is  pure  from  harsh  words,  and  your  eyes 
from  harsh  looks. 

"Happy  are  you,  when  the  poor  man  blesses  you,  and  when  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  weep  tears  of  gratitude  to  God  for  you. 

"  Happy  is  the  man  who  walks  in  love  before  his  Gk>d,  and  before  his  people. 

" Happy  are  you  who  are  pious;  come  and  rejoice  at  the  table  of  the  God  of 
love. 

"  The  Lord  your  (rod  is  your  Father. 

"  The  signs  of  love  firom  his  hands  will  refresh  your  spirits,  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  your  souls  will  increase,  because  your  love  toward  God  your  Father,  and 
toward  your  brethren  of  mankind,  will  increase  and  strengthen. 

"But  ye  who  walk  without  love,  and  in  your  deeds  consider  not  that  God  is 
your  Father,  and  that  your  neighbors  are  the  children  of  your  God,  and  that 
the  poor  man  is  your  brother ;  ye  ungodly,  what  do  ye  here  ?  yq,  who  to-moirow 
will  injure  and  oppress  the  poor  as  ye  did  yesterday,  what  do  ye  here  ?  Will  ye 
eat  of  the  bread  of  the  Lord,  and  drink  of  his  cup,  and  say  that  ye  are  one  in 
body,  and  mind,  and  soul,  with  your  brethren? 

"  Leave  this  house,  and  av<^d  the  meal  of  love. 

"And  ye  poor  and  oppressed  ones  of  my  people,  believe  and  trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  the  fruit  of  your  affliction  and  suffering  will  become  a  blessing  to  you. 

"  Believe  and  trust  in  the  Lord  your  God,  and  fear  not  the  ungodly ;  but  keep 
yourselves  from  them.  Rather  suffer,  rather  endure  any  wimt^  rather  bear  any 
injury,  than  seek  help  from  their  hard-heartedness.  For  the  words  of  the  hard 
man  are  lies,  and  his  help  is  a  decoy  by  which  he  seeks  to  entrap  the  poor  man  and 
destroy  him.  Therefore  flee  fh>m  the  ungodly  man  when  he  salutes  you  with 
smiles,  when  he  gives  you  his  hand,  and  takes  yours  with  friendliness.  When 
he  offers  you  his  assistance,  then  flee  from  him;  for  the  ungodly  man  insnares 
the  poor.  Avoid  him,  and  join  not  yourselves  with  him;  but  fear  him  not: — 
though  you  see  him  standing  &st  and  great,  like  a  lofty  oak,  fear  him  not! 

"Go,  my  children,  into  the  forest,  to  the  place  where  the  lofty  oaks  stand,  and 
see  how  the  little  trees,  which  withered  under  their  shade,  now  being  removed 
atom  them,  flourish  and  bloom.    The  sun  shines  again  upon  the  young  plants^ 
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the  dew  of  heaven  falls  npon  them  in  its  strength,  and  the  great  spreading  roots 
of  the  oaks,  which  sacked  up  all  the  nooriahment  from  the  ground,  now  decaj, 
and  nourish  the  young  trees  which  withered  in  the  shade. 

"Therefore  hope  in  the  Lord,  for  his  help  never  fails  those  who  hope  in  him. 

"The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  to  the  ungodly  man;  and  on  that  day,  when 
he  shall  see  the  oppressed  and  the  poor  man,  he  will  cry  out  and  say:  '0,  that 
I  had  been  as  one  of  these  t' 

'*  Therefore  trust  in  the  Lord,  ye  who  are  troubled  and  oppressed,  and  rejoice 
that  ye  know  the  Lord,  who  has  appointed  the  supper  of  love. 

"  For  through  love  ye  bear  the  sufferings  of  this  earth,  even  as  a  treasure  from 
the  Lord ;  and  your  burthens  only  increase  your  strength  and  your  bleesed- 


" Therefore  rejoice  that  ye  know  the  Ood  of  love;  for  without  love  ye  would 
sink  and  become  as  the  ungodly,  who  torment  and  betray  you. 

"Praise  the  God  of  love,  that  he  has  appointed  this  sacrament^  and  has  called 
you,  amongst  his  millions,  to  partake  in  his  holy  mysteries. 

"  Praise  ye  the  Lord ! 

"The  revelation  of  love  is  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

"  Love  is  the  band  which  binds  the  earth  together. 

"Love  is  the  band  which  unites  God  and  man. 

"Without  love,  man  is  without  God;  and  without  God  and  love,  what  is 
man? 

"Dare  ye  say?  can  ye  utter  or  think  what  man  is  without  God,  and  without 
love? 

"  I  dare  not ;  I  can  not  express  it — ^man,  without  God  and  without  love^  is  no 
longer  a  man,  but  a  brute. 

"  Therefore  rejoice  that  ye  know  the  Gk>d  of  love,  who  has  called  the  world 
from  brutishness  to  love,  from  darkness  to  light,  and  fh>m  death  to  eternal  life. 
Bejoice  that  ye  know  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  &ith  in  him  are  called  to  bo 
diildren  of  God,  and  to  eternal  life. 

"And  yet  once  more  I  say  unto  you,  rejoice  that  ye  know  the  Lord ;  and  pray 
for  an  those  who  do  not  know  him ;  that  they  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  and  of  your  joy. 

"  My  children,  come  to  the  holy  supper  of  your  Lord.    Amen." 

When  the  pastor  had  said  this,  and  instructed  his  congregation  for  nearly  an 
hour,  he  prayed  with  them,  and  then  the  whole  congregation  partook  of  the 
Lord's  supper. 

The  bailiff,  Hummel,  assisted  in  distributing  the  Lord's  supper;  and  when  all 
the  people  had  given  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  they  sang  a  hymn,  and  the  pastor 
blessed  his  people,  and  every  one  returned  to  his  own  house. 

ChaFTSB  XL. — A  PROOF  THAT  THB  SEBHOX  WAS  GOOD;    Ikm,  OK  KNOWLBDGB 
AND  KBROB,   AND  WHAT  IS  CALLED  OPPRESSING  THE  POOR. 

The  bailiff,  Hummel,  was  ftuious  at  the  discourse  which  the  pastor  had  deliv- 
ered about  the  ungodly  man ;  and  on  the  Lord's  day,  which  the  whole  parish 
kept  holy,  he  raged,  and  swore,  and  abused  the  pastor,  and  said  many  violent 
things  against  him. 

As  soon  as  he  got  home  fh>m  the  sacrament,  he  sent  for  his  dissolute  compan* 
ions  to  come  to  him  directly.  They  soon  arrived,  and  joined  the  bailiff  in  say- 
ing many  shameful  and  abusive  things  of  the  pastor  and  his  Christian  discourse. 
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The  bailiff  began  first :  "  I  can  not  endure  hia  damned  taunts  and  attacks.** 

"  It  Is  not  right,  it  is  a  sin,  and  particularly  on  the  Sabbath  day,  it  is  a  sin  to 
do  so,"  said  old  AbL 

Bailiff,  "  TheTascal  knows  very  well  that  I  can  not  endure  it,  and  he  only 
goes  on  so  much  the  more.  It  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  him,  if  he  can  bring  the 
people^  by  his  preaching  and  his  abuse,  to  hate  and  despise  what  he  does  not 
understand,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with." 

AM.  "  Ay,  indeed  1  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  the  evangelists,  and  the  apos- 
tles in  the  New  Testament,  never  attacked  any  body." 

Chrisiwn,  "  Thou  canst  not  say  that  They  did  attack  people,  and  still  more 
than  the  pastor  does." 

Abu     "  It  is  not  true.  Christian." 

Chris.  "  Thou  art  a  fool,  AbL  Ye  blind  guides,  ye  serpents, — ^ye  generation 
of  vipers,  and  a  thousand  such.  Thou  knowest  a  great  deal  about  the  BiUe^ 
AbL" 

Cknmirymion^    "Yes,  Abi  I  they  certainly  did  attack  people." 

Ghria.  "  They  did.  But  as  for  affairs  of  law,  which  they  did  not  understand, 
and  reckonings  which  had  been  settled  before  the  judges  according  to  law,  they 
did  not  meddle  with  them,  and  those  who  do  are  very  different  kind  of  people." 

OounL     "  Yes,  that  they  are." 

Chris.  "  They  must  be  very  different,  or  people  would  not  be  so  bold.  Only 
think  what  they  did.  There  was  one  Annas — ^yes,  Annas  was  his  name— and 
his  wife  after  him,  only  for  telling  one  lie,  they  fell  down  and  died." 

CounL    "  Die  they  indeed  ?    For  only  one  lie  ?  " 

Chris.    "  Yes,  as  true  as  I  am  alive,  and  standing  here." 

Abi.    "  It 's  a  fine  thing,  too,  to  know  one's  Bible." 

C?tri8,  "  I  have  to  thank  my  father,  who  is  dead  and  buried  for  it  For  the 
rest  he  was,  God  forgive  hun,  no  great  things.  He  ran  through  all  my  mother's 
property  to  the  last  &rthing, — ^but  I  could  have  got  over  that,  if  he  had  not 
leagued  himself  so  much  with  Uli,  who  was  hanged.  Such  a  thing  as  that  in- 
jures children  and  children's  children.  But  he  could  read  his  Bible  as  well  as 
any  pastor,  and  made  us  all  learn  too.    He  would  not  excuse  one  of  us." 

Abi.  "I  have  often  wondered  how  he  could  be  so  good-for-nothing,  when 
he  knew  so  much." 

CawU.    **  It  is  very  strange." 

Jost.  (A  stranger,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  tavern.)  "I  can  not  help 
laughing,  neighbors,  at  your  wonder  about  it  If  much  knowledge  oould  make 
people  good,  your  attorneys,  and  brokers,  and  bailiffs,  and  magistrates,  with  re- 
spect be  it  spoken,  would  be  always  the  best" 

Cotmt    "  Ay,  and  so  they  would,  neighbor." 

JosL  "Depend  upon  it,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  knowing  and 
doing.  He  who  is  for  carrying  on  his  business  by  knowledge  alone,  had  need 
take  care  lest  he  forget  how  to  act." 

Count.    "  Yes,  so  it  is.    A  man  soon  forgets  what  he  does  not  practice." 

Josi.  "Of  course.  When  a  man  is  in  habits  of  idleness,  he  is  good  for 
nothing.  And  so  it  is  with  those  who,  fh)m  idleness  and  weariness,  get  to  diat- 
tering  and  talking.  They  become  good  for  nothing.  Only  attend,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  fellows  who  have  stories  out  of  the  Bible, 
or  the  newspapers,  and  new  and  old  pamphlets,  constantly  in  their  hands  and 
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mouths,  are  little  better  than  mere  idlers.  If  one  wants  to  talk  with  them 
about  housekeeping,  bringing  up  children,  profit,  or  business,  when  thoj  should 
give  one  advice  how  to  set  about  this  thing  or  that,  which  is  of  real  use,  they 
stand  there  like  blockheads,  and  know  nothing,  and  can  tell  nothing.  Only 
where  people  moot,  for  idleness,  in  taverns,  and  at  dances,  and  gossipings  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays;  there  they  show  off.  They  tell  of  quack  cures,  and  foolish 
stories  and  tales,  in  which  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth ;  and  yet  a  whole  room 
full  of  honest  folks  will  sit  listening  for  hours  to  such  a  prating  fellow,  who  tells 
them  one  lie  after  another.'^ 

AhL  "  By  my  soul,  it  is  as  he  says  1  and,  Christian,  he  has  dravni  tby  father 
to  the  lif&  Just  so  we  went  on  with  him.  He  was  as  stupid  as  an  ox  about 
every  thing  relating  to  wood  and  fields,  cattle,  fodder,  ploughing,  and  such  like ; 
and  knew  no  more  about  his  own  business  than  a  sheep.  But  in  the  tavern,  and 
at  parish  meetings,  and  in  the  churchyard,  after  service,  he  spoke  like  a  wise 
man  from  the  East  Sometimes  of  Doctor  Faustus,  sometimes  of  our  Saviour, 
sometimes  of  the  Witoii  of  Endor,  or  of  the  one  of  Hirzau,  and  sometimes  of 
bull-fights  at  Maestricht,  or  of  horse-races  at  London.  Stupidly  as  he  did  it,  and 
evident  as  it  was  that  he  was  telling  them  lies,  people  went  on  willingly  listen- 
ing to  him,  till  he  was  near  being  hanged,  which  did  at  last  hurt  his  credit  as  a 
story-teller." 

Jost    "  It  was  high  time." 

Abu  "  Yes,  we  were  fools  long  enough ;  and  gave  him  many  a  glass  of  wine 
for  pure  lies." 

JosL  "  To  my  mind  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  you  had  never  given 
him  any." 

Abi  "  Indeed,  I  believe  if  we  had  never  given  him  any,  he  would  not  have 
come  so  near  the  gallows.    He  would  have  been  obliged  to  work." 

Jost    '*  So  you  see  your  good  will  toward  him  did  him  an  Injury." 

Caunl     "Yes,  that  it  did." 

JosL  "  It  is  a  wicked  and  ruinous  thing  to  drag  the  Bible  into  such  idle  tell- 
ing and  hearing  of  profane  stories." 

Leupi.  "  My  lather  once  beat  me  soundly  for  forgetting,  oyer  one  of  these 
stories,  (I  think  it  was  out  of  the  Bible,)  to  fetch  the  cow  from  the  pasture." 

Jost  "  He  was  in  the  right  To  do  what  is  in  the  Bible  is  our  business,  and 
to  tell  us  about  it  is  the  pastor's.  The  Bible  is  a  command,  a  law;  what  would 
the  governor  say  to  thee,  if  he  had  sent  a  command  down  to  the  village  that  we 
were  to  cart  something  to  the  castle,  and  thou,  instead  of  going  into  the  wood 
to  get  thy  load,  wert  to  seat  thyself  in  the  tavern,  take  up  the  order  in  thy 
hand,  read  it  aloud,  and,  whilst  thou  wert  sitting  over  thy  glass,  explain  to  thy 
neighbors  what  he  meant  and  wished  for?  " 

Abi,  *'What  would  he  say  to  me?  He  would  abuse  me,  and  laugh  at  me, 
and  throw  me  into  prison  for  taking  him  for  a  fooL" 

Jost  "And  just  80  much  do  the  people  deserve,  who  read  the  Bible  from  mere 
idleness,  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  tell  stories  out  of  it  at  the  tavern." 

Chris.  "  Yes^  but  yet  we  must  read  in  it,  to  know  how  to  keep  in  the  right 
way." 

Jost  "  Of  course.  But  those  who  are  always  stopping  at  every  resting-place, 
ead  standing  still  to  talk  at  every  well,  and  finger-post,  and  cross,  which  is  put 
down  to  show  the  way,  are  not  those  who  wili  get  on  the  fastest?  " 

Abi,     "But  how  is  this  neighbor?    Tliey  say  one  can  not  pay  too  dear  for 
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knowledge;  but  it  seems  to  me  one  maj  easily  pay  too  dear  for  knowledge  of 
many  things." 

Jost  "  Yes,  indeed  I  We  always  pay  too  dear  fbr  every  thing  which  keeps 
ns  away  flt)m  active  duties  and  business  of  importance.  We  should  seek  to 
gain  information  that  we  may  know  how  to  act,  and  if  people  tfy  to  know  many 
things,  merely  for  the  sake  of  talking  about  them,  they  will  certainly  ayail  them 
nothing. 

"  It  is,  with  respect  to  knowledge  and  performance,  as  it  is  in  a  trade.  A  shoe- 
maker, for  instance,  must  woik,  that  is  the  first  thing;  he  must  also  be  able  to 
judge  of  leather  and  know  how  to  buy  it;  this  is  the  means  by  which  he  can 
carry  on  his  trade  to  advantage;  and  so  it  is  in  every  thing  else.  Execution 
and  practice  are  the  chief  things  for  all  men ;  knowledge  and  understanding  are 
the  means  by  which  they  can  carry  on  their  business  to  advantage. 

*'  But  for  this  purpose  the  knowledge  of  every  man  should  relate  to  what  he  has 
to  do  and  perform,  or  in  other  words  to  his  chief  business.'' 

Ahi,  "  Now  I  begin  to  see  how  it  is.  When  a  man  has  his  head  foil  of  vari- 
ous and  foreign  affairs,  he  does  not  give  his  mind  to  his  own  business,  and  to 
what  is  of  the  most  importance  to  him." 

Jost  "  Just  so.  The  thoughts  and  understanding  of  every  man  should  be 
intent  upon  the  things  which  are  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  him.  I  have  no 
meadows  to  be  cultivated  by  irrigation,  therefore  it  is  nothing  to  me  how  people 
manage  to  overflow  them ;  and,  till  I  have  a  wood  of  my  own,  I  shall  certainly 
take  no  pains  to  know  how  it  may  be  best  taken  care  of.  But  my  reservoirs 
for  manure  are  often  in  my  tiioughts,  because  they  make  my  poor  meadows  rich. 
Every  thing  would  prosper,  if  every  body  were  properly  attentive  to  his  own 
affair.  People  get  plenty  of  knowledge,  soon  enough,  if  they  only  learn  to 
know  things  well ;  but  they  never  learn  to  know  them  well,  if  they  do  not  begin 
by  knowing,  and  looking  after  what  belongs  to  them.  Knowledge  rises  by  de- 
grees from  the  lowest  thing  to  the  highest,  and  we  shall  make  great  progress  in 
our  lives,  if  we  begin  thus ;  but  from  idle  talking,  and  stories,  and  foolish  dreams 
of  things  in  the  douds,  or  in  the  moon,  people  learn  only  to  become  good  fiv 
nothing." 

Abu    "They  begin  to  learn  that,  even  at  school" 

During  the  whole  of  this  conversation,  the  bailiff  stood  by  the  fire,  stared  into 
it,  warmed  himself!  scarcely  listened  to  any  thing,  and  joined  seldom,  and  with- 
out any  connection,  in  what  they  were  saying.  He  forgot  the  wine  in  his  ab- 
straction, and  therefore  it  was  that  the  conversation  between  Abi  and  the 
stranger  had  lasted  so  long.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was  not  willing  to  express  his 
vexation  till  the  stranger  had  finished  his  glass  and  left  theuL 

Then  at  last  he  began  all  at  once,  as  if,  during  his  long  silence,  be  had  been 
learning  it  off  by  heart 

"  The  pastor  is  always  talking  about  oppressing  the  poor.  If  what  he  calls  op- 
pressing the  poor  were  done  by  nobody,  the  devil  take  me  if  there  would  be  any 
poor  in  the  world.  But  when  I  look  around  me,  from  the  prince  to  the  night- 
watchman,  fh)m  the  first  council  in  the  land  to  the  lowest  parish  meeting,  every 
one  seeks  his  own  profit,  and  presses  against  whatever  comes  in  his  way.  The 
late  pastor  sold  wine,  as  I  do,  and  took  hay,  and  com,  and  oats,  in  payment  for 
it,  as  much  as  I  do.  Throughout  the  world  every  one  oppresses  his  inferiors, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  submit  to  oppression  in  my  turn.  Whoever  has  any  thing, 
or  wishes  to  have  any  thing,  must  oppress,  or  he  will  lose  what  is  his  own,  and 
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become  »  beggar.  If  the  paetor  knew  the  poor  as  well  as  I  do,  he  woaM  not 
troable  himself  so  mach  about  them ;  but  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  &e  poor.  AU 
be  wants  is  to  find  ftnilt^  and  lead  the  people  to  judge  one  another  wrongftiUy^ 
The  poor  are  a  good-for-nothing  set:  if  I  wanted  ten  rogues  I  ooold  soon  find 
eleyen  amongst  the  poor.  I  wish  people  woold  bring  me  my  income  regularly 
home  eyery  quarter-day,  I  would  soon  learn  to  receive  it  piously  and  devoutly. 
But  in  my  bumnesst  in  a  tavern  and  in  poor  cottages,  where  every  fkrthing  must 
be  forced  out,  and  one  is  plagued  at  every  turn,  it  is  a  veiy  different  thing.  I 
would  lay  a  wager  that  any  laadlofd,  who  would  act  oonsiderately  and  com- 
passionately towaitl  day-laborers  and  poor  people,  would  soon  lose  all  he  had. 
They  are  rogues  eveiy  one." 

Thus  spoke  the  bafiifl;  and  perverted  the  voice  of  his  conscience^  which  made 
him  uneasy,  and  told  him  that  the  pastor  was  right,  and  that  he  was  the  man 
who  oppressed  all  the  poor  of  the  village,  even  until  the  blood  started  under 
their  nails. 

But,  however  he  reasoned  to  himself  he  was  not  at  rest  Anxiety  and  care 
visibly  tormented  him.    He  paced  uneasQy  up  and  down  the  room. 

At  last  he  said:  "I  am  so  angiy  about  the  pastor's  sermon,  that  I  know  not 
what  to  do,  and  I  am  not  welL  Are  you  cold,  neighbors?  I  have  been  as  cold 
as  ice^  ever  since  I  came  homa** 

''No,"  answered  the  neighbors,  ''it  is  not  cold;  but  everybody  saw  at 
church  that  thou  wert  not  weH,  thou  wert  so  deadly  pale.** 

BoaUf.  "Did  every  body  see  it  at  church?  I  was  indeed  strangely  Oil — ^I 
am  very  feverish — and  so  lainl— I  must  drink  something.  We  win  go  mto  the 
back  room,  during  service-time." 

Chapter  ill — ^a  cbubchwarden  infosmb  thb  pabtob  or  dcpbopkb  conduct. 

But  a  churchwarden,  who  lived  in  the  same  street  with  the  bailifl|  and  had 
seen  Abi,  Christian,  and  the  other  fellows  go  into  the  tavern,-  between  the  ser- 
vioesi  was  angry  in  his  hear^  and  thought  at  that  moment  of  the  oath  he  had 
taken  to  look  after  all  improper  and  profane  conduct,  and  to  inform  the  pastor 
of  it  And  the  churchwarden  set  a  man,  he  could  depend  upon,  to  watch  the 
fellow^  and  see  whether  they  went  out  of  the  tavern  again  before  service. 

It  was  now  nearly  time  for  the  bell  to  ring^  and,  as  nobody  came  out,  he  went 
to  the  pastor,  and  told  him  what  be  had  seen,  and  that  he  had  set  Samuel  T^u 
to  watch  them. 

The  pastor  was  troubled  by  this  intelligence,  sighed  to  himself  and  said 
Uttle. 

The  churchwarden  thought  he  was  studying  his  sermon,  and  spoke  less  than 
usual  over  his  glass  of  wine. 

At  last,  as  the  pastor  was  preparing  to  go  into  the  churdi,  Samuel  came,  and 
the  churchwarden  said  to  him : 

"  Thou  canst  tell  the  honorable  Herr  Pastor,  thyseli;  all  about  it" 

Then  Samuel  said:  "May  heaven  bless  you,  honorable  Heir  Pastor,  sir." 

The  pastor  thanked  him,  and  said:  "Are  these  people  not  gone  home  jret?  " 

Sarnwd.  "No^  sir  I  I  have  kept  m  sight  of  the  tavern  ever  smce  the  elder 
told  me  to  watch,  and  nobody  has  left  tiie  house^  except  the  baiUff  ^s  wifo,  who 
is  gone  to  church." 

/\ufor.    "And  thou  art  quite  certain  that  they  are  all  stffl  in  the  tavern  ?  " 

8mk    "Tei^  sir,  I  am  sure  of  it" 
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Chwrchwa^rdeffL  "Tour  rererence  sees  that  I  was  not  Tnwtalffln,  and  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  let  you  know  of  it" 

Pastor.  "It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  things  should  take  up  any  one^s  time 
and  thoughts  on  a  Babbath  day." 

Ckurchwarden.  "  We  have  only  done  what  was  our  duty,  please  your  rev- 
erence." 

Pastor.  "  I  know  it,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  watchAilness.  But,  neighbors, 
take  care  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  duty,  you  do  not  foiget  one  of  more  dif- 
ficulty and  importance.  To  watch  over  ourselves,  and  over  our  own  hearts,  is 
our  first  and  most  important  duty.  Therefore  it  is  always  unfortunate  when 
such  evil  deeds  distract  a  man's  thoughts." 

After  a  while,  he  added:  "Nol  such  shameful  disorder  must  no  longer  be 
endured — ^forbearance  only  increases  it" 

And  he  then  went  with  the  men  into  the  church. 

ChaPTEB  ZLn. — AX  ADDITION  TO  THE  HOR29INO'S  DI8G0UBSE. 

As  he  was  reading  the  account  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings,  he  came  to  these 
words: — 

"And  when  Judas  had  taken  the  sop,  Satan  entered  into  his  heart." 

And  he  discoursed  to  his  people  upon  the  whole  history  of  the  traitor;  and 
his  feelings  were  so  strongly  excited,  that  he  struck  the  cushion,  vehemently, 
with  his  hand,  which  he  had  not  done  for  years  before. 

And  he  said  that  all  those  who,  as  soon  as  they  went  out  from  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, ran  off  to  drinking  and  gaming,  were  not  a  jot  better  than  Judas,  and  would 
come  to  the  same  end. 

And  the  congregation  began  to  wonder,  and  consider,  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  this  great  indignation  of  the  pastor. 

People  began  to  lay  their  heads  together ;  and  a  munnur  went  round  that  the 
bailiff  had  his  house  full  of  his  associates. 

And  all  the  people  began  to  turn  their  eyes  toward  his  empty  seat,  and  toward 
his  wife. 

She  observed  it — ^trembled— -cast  down  her  eyes — durst  not  look  any  body  in 
the  face ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  singing  began,  made  her  way  out  of  the  church. 

When  she  did  that,  the  excitement  ^w  still  greater,  and  some  pointed  at  her 
with  their  fingers;  some  women  even  stood  up  on  the  furthest  benches  on  the 
women's  side  to  see  her,  and  there  was  so  much  disturbance  that  the  singing 
went  wrong. 

Chapter  zlhi. — the  oouktbtmek  in  the  tavern  are  disturbed. 

She  ran  home  as  fast  as  she  could ;  and,  when  she  entered  the  room,  she  threw 

the  prayer-book,  in  a  rage,  amongst  the  glasses  and  jugs,  and  burst  into  a  violent 

fit  of  crying. 
The  bailiff,  and  the  neighbors,  inquired  what  was  the  matter 
Wife.    *'  I  '11  soon  let  you  know  that.    It 's  a  shame  for  you  to  be  drinking  here 

on  the  Sabbath  day." 
BaUiff.    "  Is  that  all  7    Then  there  is  not  much  amiss." 
Men.     "And  it  is  the  first  time  it  ever  made  you  cry." 
Bailiff.    ^'  I  thought,  to  be  sure,  thou  hadst  lost  thy  purse,  at  the  least" 
Wife.    "  Do  n't  be  talking  thy  nonsense  now.    If  thou  hadst  been  at  church, 

thou  wouldat  not  be  so  ready  with  it" 
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Baa^.  ''THiat  18  the  matter  then?  Do  n't  make  such  a  blabbering,  but  tell 
us." 

Wife.  **  The  pastor  must  have  got  to  know  that  these  fellows  of  thine  were 
drinking  here  during  servioe-time." 

Bailiff.    "That  would  be  a  cursed  business,  indeed." 

Wife.    "  He  knows  it,  to  a  certainty." 

BaUiff.    "  What  Satan  could  tell  him  of  it  Just  now  ?  " 

Wife.  "  What  Satan,  thou  simpleton  ?  Thej  come  here  smoking  their  pipes 
along  the  street^  instead  of  hj  the  back  way ;  and  so  pass  dose  by  the  elder^s 
house.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  thee  in  what  a  way  the  pastor  has  been  talking^ 
and  all  the  people  hare  been  pointing  at  me  with  their  lingers." 

Bailiff.    "  Tbla  is  a  damned  trick  that  some  Satan  has  been  playing  me." 

Wife.  "  Why  must  you  come  just  to-day,  you  drunken  hounds? — ^you  knew 
well  enough  that  it  was  not  right" 

Men.     "  It  is  not  our  &ult    He  sent  for  us." 

Wife.     "Did  he?" 

Men.     "  Ay,  that  he  did." 

Bailiff.    "  I  was  in  such  a  strange  way,  I  could  not  bear  to  be  alone." 

Wife.  "  Well,  it  is  no  matter  how  it  was.  But,  neighbors,  go,  as  quickly  as 
you  can,  through  the  back  door,  home;  and  take  care  that  the  people,  as  they 
oome  out  of  the  church,  may  find  every  one  of  you  at  his  own  door — and  so  you 
may  put  a  cloak  over  the  thing.  They  have  not  yet  quite  finished  the  hymn, 
but  go  directly.    It  is  high  time." 

Bailiff.    "Yes;  away  with  you.    It  is  well  advised." 

The  men  went,  and  the  bailiff's  wife  told  him  that  the  paator  had  preached 
about  Judas,  how  the  devil  had  entered  into  his  hearty  how  he  had  hanged  him- 
self;— and  how  those  who  went  fix>m  the  Lord's  supper  to  drink  and  game  would 
oome  to  a  like  end." 

"  He  was  so  earnest,"  said  the  woman,  "  that  he  struck  the  cushion  with  his 
fist,  and  I  turned' quite  sick  and  faint" 

The  bailiff  was  so  much  terrified  by  this  account  that  it  struck  him  dumb, 
and  he  could  not  utter  a  word ;  and  heavy  groans  escaped  from  the  proud  man, 
who  had  not  been  heard  to  utter  such  for  years. 

His  wife  asked  him,  repeatedly,  why  he  groaned  in  such  a  manner? 

He  answered  her  not  a  word;  but  more  than  once  he  muttered  to  himself: 
"  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  this?  what  will  become  of  me?  " 

He  paced  up  and  down  the  room  in  this  way  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  said 
to  his  wife :  "  Get  me  a  cooling  powder  fit>m  the  barber's ;  my  blood  is  in  a  fever, 
and  oppresses  me.  I  will  be  bled  to-morrow,  if  the  medicine  does  not  remove 
it" 

His  wife  fetched  him  the  powder;  he  took  it,  and,  after  a  while,  became 
easier. 

ChAFTBR  XLIY. — ^DESOBIPTION  01*  A  WICKED  MAN'S  FBKLmOS  DURIKa  TBB 

SACRAIOENT. 

Then  he  told  his  wife  how  in  the  morning  he  had  gone  with  right  feelings  to 
church,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  service  had  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  his 
sins;  but  that  the  pastor's  discourse  had  driven  him  mad,  he  had  not  had  one 
good  thought  since,  and  dreadfhl  and  horrible  things  had  occurred  to  him  during 
the  sacrament     "  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  "  I  could 
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Dot  Utter  a  euEgle  prayer.  Uy  heart  was  like  »  stone;  and  when  the  pastor  gare 
ma  the  braad,  he  looked  ftt  me  Id  *  waylcan  not  deecribe.  N<^  it  is  impoisibla 
to  give  Ml  idea  of  it ;  bat  I  sball  never  Ibi^t  it.  Wbeo  a  jud^  oondemas  a 
poor  sinner  to  the  wheel,  or  the  flanies,  and  breaks  lus  rod  oToCDoe  oTerhinvba 
doee  not  look  at  him  in  such  a  way.  I  can  never  forget  how  be  looked  at  me. 
A  cold  sweat  tan  dowD  my  Eiice;  and  my  hands  trembled  as  I  took  tlie  bread 
IhMDhim. 

"And  when  I  bad  eaten  it,  a  fbrious,  horrible  rage  agaitiEt  the  pastor  took  poe- 
aeisian  ofme^  so  that  I  gnashed  with  my  teeth,  and  dunt  not  lotdi  roond  me. 

"Wife[  onadreadflil  idea  after  another  came  into  my  miad,  and  teniOed  me 
like  a  thunderbolt)  but  I  could  not  get  rid  of  thmn. 

"I  shuddered  at  the  altar,  so  that  I  could  not  bold  the  cup  &st;  and  then 
came  Joseph,  with  his  lorn  bool^  and  threw  down  his  rogue's  eyee  when  he  saw 
me.  And  my  three  chiwiibI — 0,  bow  I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  mj  three 
crown& 

"Then  came  Oertrode,  who  rtused  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  then  flzed  them 
on  the  cup,  aa  IT  she  had  not  seen  me,  as  [f  I  had  not  been  there.  She  bates 
mc^  and  curses  me,  and  wishes  to  ruin  me ;  and  yet  she  could  behave  as  if  she 
did  not  see  m^  as  if  I  had  not  been  there. 

"  Then  came  IJie  mason,  and  looked  bo  sorrowliilly  at  me,  as  if  he  would  have 
said,  from  the  bottom  of  bis  heart :  '  Forgive  me,  bailiB'.'  He,  who  would  btiog 
me  to  the  gallows,  if  he  conld. 

"Then  came  Shaben  Michel,  as  pale  and  ftighteued  as  mysell^  and  trembling 
as  much.     Think,  witb,  what  a  state  all  this  put  me  into. 

"IwasaA^d  HaDsWustwouldbeoomingtoo;  I  could  not  have  stood  that — 
the  oup  would  certainly  have  &llen  out  of  my  hand,  and  I  should  have  dn^iped 
upon  the  ground.  As  it  was,  I  could  scftrcolj  keep  upon  mj  feet;  and,  when  I 
got  back  to  my  seat,  all  my  limbe  shook,  so  that  when  they  were  singing  I 
oould  not  hold  the  book. 

"And  all  the  time  I  kept  thinking — 'Amer,  Aineris  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  I '  Hud  anger,  fliiy,  and  revenge  raged  in  my  heart  the  whole  Ume.  A  thing 
I  had  never  thought  of  In  my  life  came  into  my  head  dnriog  the  sacnuuent  I 
dare  scarcely  tell  thee  what  it  was.  I  am  frightened  when  I  only  think  of  it. 
It  came  into  my  head  to  throw  bis  great  landmark,  on  the  bill,  down  the  preci- 
ploe.    Nobody  knows  of  the  landmark  but  myseU" 

GHAPTBB  ILT. — THK  bailiff's   wife  TELI2  HKK  FUHBAND  0O11K  WBtQBTT 

TBIITHS,   BUT  MANT   TEAKS  TOO  LATE. 

The  hailifT'B  speech  alarmed  his  wife,  but  she  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  wm 
silent  whilst  he  spoke. 

Neither  of  them  said  any  thing  more  (br  some  time.  At  laet  the  wife  began, 
and  said  to  him :  "  I  am  very  uneasy  on  account  of  what  thou  hast  been  saying. 
Thou  must  give  up  these  companions  of  thine.    This  businem  can  not  end  well, 

AiHif.  "  lliou  art  rit;l>t  enough  llien".  V'Vt  il  is  not  so  easy  to  do  it" 
Wife.  "  Easy  or  not,  it  mn.rt  be  done.  Thou  must  got  rid  of  them." 
Bailiff.     "  Thou  knowest  well  enoug-h  how  I  em  tied  to  Ihom,  and  what  til 

know  about  mo." 

Wc^.     "  Thou  kooweat  still  mcro  stf^  ^^^^BCf  *'^  '  V^roe^  of  K 

end  d«re  not  peach.    Thou  most  gel 
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The  baOiff  groaned,  and  his  wife  continued: — 

*'Thej  Bit  eating  and  drinking  here  constantly,  and  pay  thee  nothing;  and 
when  thou  art  intoxicated  they  can  persuade  thee  to  any  thing.  Only  think 
how  Joeeph  tricked  thee  last  night  I  wanted  to  advise  thee  for  thy  good,  and 
pretty  treatment  I  got  for  my  pains.  And,  moreover,  since  yesterday  two 
erowns  more  have  walked  out  of  thy  waistcoat  pocket,  without  being  so  much 
as  set  down.  How  long  can  this  last?  If  thou  wilt  only  reckon  up  how 
much  thou  hast  spent  over  thy  misdeeds,  thou  wilt  find  that  thou  hast  lost  by 
them  every  way.  And  yet  thou  goest  on  still  with  these  people ;  and  many  a 
time  and  oft  it  is  for  the  sake  of  nothing  in  the  world  but  thy  godless  pride. 
Sometimes  thou  wilt  have  one  of  tliese  hounds  to  say  something  for  thee,  and 
then  another  must  hold  his  tongue  for  thee ;  and  so  they  come  and  eat  and  drink 
at  thy  cost,  and,  for  their  gratitude,  they  are  ready  at  the  first  turn  to  ruin  and 
betray  thee. 

"  Formerly,  indeed,  when  they  feared  thee  like  a  drawn  swinrd,  thou  oouldst 
keep  these  fellows  in  order;  but  now  thou  art  their  master  no  longer,  and  depend 
upon  it,  thou  art  a  lost  man  in  thy  old  age,  if  thou  dost  not  look  sharply  after 
them.  We  are  in  as  slippery  a  situation  as  can  well  be.  The  moment  thou 
tumest  thy  back,  the  lads  begin  laughing  and  talking,  and  will  not  do  a  stroke 
of  work,  nor  any  thing  but  drink."    So  said  the  wife. 

The  baiUff  answered  her  not  a  word,  but  sat  staring  at  her,  without  speaking, 
whilst  she  spoke.  At  last  he  got  up,  and  went  into  the  garden,  and  from  the 
garden  into  his  meadow,  and  then  into  the  stables.  Trouble  and  anxiety  fol- 
lowed him  every  where ;  but  he  stood  still  for  a  while  in  the  stables,  and  rea- 
soned thus  with  himself: — 

ChAPTEB  ZLVL — SOLILOQUY  01*  A  KAN  WHOSB  THOUGHTS  UNHAPPILY  LEAD 

HIM  TOO  FAB. 

"What  my  wife  says  is  but  too  true;  but  what  can  I  do?  I  can  not  help 
it;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  escape  out  of  this  net."  So  said  the  bailiff,  and 
again  cursed  Amer,  as  if  he  had  been  the  cause  of  his  getting  into  all  these  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  then  abused  the  pastor  for  driving  him  mad  at  church.  Then  he 
recurred  again  to  the  landmark,  and  said:  "I  will  not  touch  the  cursed  stone; 
but  if  any  one  did  remove  it  the  squire  would  lose  the  third  part  of  his  wood. 
It  is  dear  enough,  that  the  eighth  and  ninth  government  landmark  would  cut 
through  his  property  in  a  straight  line.  But  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  remove 
a  landmark  I " 

Then  he  began  again :  "  Suppose  after  all  it  should  be  no  true  landmark.  It 
lies  there,  as  if  it  had  been  since  the  flood,  and  has  neither  a  letter  nor  a  figure 
upon  it." 

Then  he  went  again  into  the  house,  took  down  his  account  book — added  it 
up — ^wrote  in  it — ^blotted  it — separated  his  papers,  and  laid  them  back  again — 
forgot  what  he  had  read — looked  up  again  what  he  had  written — ^then  put  the 
book  into  the  chest — ^walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  kept  thinking  and 
talking  to  himself  of  "  a  landmark  without  a  letter  or  a  figure  upon  it.  There 
is  not  such  another  to  be  found  any  where !  What  an  idea  is  come  into  my 
head!  Some  ancestor  of  the  family  may  have  made  an  Inroad  into  the  govern- 
ment wood,  and  suppose  this  stone  were  of  his  placing  1    By  6 ^  it  must  be 

^^  It  is  the  most  unaccountable  bend  in  the  whole  government  boundary. 
'^'^')s  it  goes  in  a  straight  line  till  it  comes  here,  and  the  stone  has  no 
^nd  there  is  no  trench  of  separation. 
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"  If  tlie  wood  really  belongs  to  the  government,  I  should  be  doing  notfaini; 
wrong.  It  would  be  only  my  duty  to  the  government.  But  if  I  should  be  mis- 
taken 1  No,  I  will  not  touch  the  stone.  I  should  have  to  dig  it  up  and  to  i^ 
it,  on  some  dork  night,  to  the  distance  of  a  stone's  throw  over  the  level  part  to 
tlie  precipice;  and  it  is  a  great  weight  It  will  not  &11  down  like  a  stream  of 
water.  By  day  every  stroke  of  the  thattock  would  be  heard,  it  is  so  near  the 
highway ;  and  at  night — I  dare  not  venture.  I  should  start  at  every  sound.  If 
a  badger  came  by,  or  a  deer  sprang  up,  I  could  not  go  on  with  the  work.  And 
who  knows  whether  really  a  goblin  might  not  catch  me  while  I  was  doing  it? 
It  is  not  safe  around  the  landmark  in  the  night;  I  had  better  let  it  alone  1 " 

.Afler  a  while  ho  began  again:  "To  think  that  there  are  so  many  folks  who 
don^t  believe  either  in  hell  or  in  spirits!  The  old  attorney  did  not  beUeve  a 
word  of  them,  nor  did  the  pastor's  assistant.  By  heaven,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  could  believe  in  any  thing.  And  the  attorney  has  told  me  plainly,  a  hundred 
times,  that,  when  I  was  once  dead,  it  would  be  all  the  same  with  me  as  with  my 
dog  or  horse.  This  was  his  beheij  and  he  was  afraid  of  nothing,  and  did  what 
he  would.  Suppose  he  were  to  prove  right  1  If  I  could  believe  it,  if  I  could 
hope  it,  if  I  could  be  assured  in  my  heart  that  it  was  so,  the  first  time  Amer  went 
out  to  hunt,  I  would  hide  myself  behfnd  a  tree  and  shoot  him  dead.  I  would 
bum  the  pastor's  house — ^but  it  is  to  no  purpose  talking.    I  can  not  believe  it; 

1  dare  not  hope  it.  It  is  not  true ;  and  they  are  fools,  mistaken  fools,  who  think 
sol  There  must  be  a  God  I  There  certainly  must  be  a  God  I  Landmark! 
Landmark !     I  will  not  remove  thee  1 " 

So  saying  the  man  trembled,  but  could  not  drive  the  thought  out  of  his  head 
He  shuddered  with  horror !  He  sought  to  escape  from  himself;  walked  up  the 
street,  joined  the  first  neighbor  he  met  with,  and  talked  to  him  about  the  weath- 
er, the  wind,  and  the  snails  which  had  injured  the  rye  harvest  for  some  years 
past. 

After  some  time  he  returned  home  with  a  couple  of  thirsty  fellows,  to  whom 
he  gave  something  to  drink,  that  they  might  stay  with  hinL  Then  he  took  an- 
other cooling  powder,  and  so  got  over  the  Sunday. 

ChaPTEB  XLVn. — ^domestic  happiness  on  the  sabbath  DAT. 

And  now  I  leave  the  house  of  wickedness  for  a  time.  It  has  sickened  my 
heart  to  dwell  upon  its  horrors.  Now  I  leave  them  for  a  time,  and  my  spirit  ia 
lightened  and  I  breathe  freely  again.  I  approach  once  more  the  cottage  where 
human  virtue  dwells. 

In  the  morning,  after  Leonard  and  his  wife  were  gone  to  church,  the  children 
sat  quietly  and  thoughtfully  together  in  the  house,  said  their  prayers,  sang  and 
said  over  what  they  had  learned  in  the  week ;  for  they  always  had  to  repeat  it 
to  Gertrude  every  Sunday  evening. 

Lise,  the  eldest,  had  the  care  of  her  little  brother  during  service  time.  She 
had  to  take  him  up,  dress  him,  and  give  him  his  porridge;  and  this  was  always 
Liae's  greatest  Sunday  treat ;  for,  when  she  was  looking  after  and  feeding  the 
child,  she  fancied  herself  a  woman.  You  should  have  seen  how  she  played  the 
part  of  motlier,  imitated  her,  fondled  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  nodded  and 
smiled  to  it;  and  how  the  little  one  smiled  again,  held  out  its  hands,  and  kicked 
with  its  little  feet;  and  how  it  caught  hold  of  Lise's  cap,  or  her  hair,  or  her  noee, 
and  pomted  to  the  smart  Sunday  handkerchief  on  her  neck,  and  called  out,  ha  I 
ha  I  and  then  how  Nicholas  and  Anneli  answered  it,  ha!  ha!  whilst  the  little 
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one  turned  its  head  round,  to  see  where  the  voice  came  fVom,  spied  out  Nicholas 
and  laughed  at  him ;  and  then  how  Nicholas  sprang  up  to  kiss  and  fondle  his 
little  brotlier;  and  how  Lise  then  would  have  the  preference,  and  insisted  upon 
it  that  the  little  darling  was  laughing  at  her;  and  how  carefully  she  looked  after 
it,  anticipated  all  its  wants,  played  with  it,  and  tossed  it  up  toward  the  ceiling, 
and  then  carefully  let  it  down  again  almost  to  touch  the  ground ;  how  the  baby 
laughed  and  crowed  with  delight,  whilst  she  held  it  up  to  the  looking-glass,  that 
it  might  push  its  little  hands  and  face  against  it ;  and  how  at  last  it  caught  a 
sight  of  its  mother  in  the  street,  and  crowed  and  clapped  its  hands,  and  almost 
sprang  out  of  Lise's  anna 

Such  were  the  delights  of  Leonard's  chOdren  on  a  Sunday  or  a  feast  day;  and 
such  delights  of  good  children  are  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  their  God.  He 
looks  down  with  complacency  upon  the  innocence  of  children,  when  they  are 
enjoying  eicistence;  and,  if  they  oontuiue  good  and  obedient,  he  will  bless  them, 
that  it  may  be  well  with  them  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Gertrude  was  satisfied  with  her  children,  for  they  had  done  every  thing  as 
they  had  been  told. 

It  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  good  children  to  know  that  they  have  given 
satisfaction  to  their  father  and  mother. 

Gertrude's  children  had  this  happiness.  They  climbed  their  parents'  knees, 
jumped  first  into  the  arms  of  one,  and  then  of  the  other,  and  clasped  their  little 
arms  round  their  neck& 

This  was  the  luxury  in  which  Leonard  and  Gertrude  indulged  on  the  Lord's 
day.  Kver  since  she  became  a  mother,  it  had  been  Gertrude's  Sunday  delight 
to  rejoice  over  her  children,  and  over  their  tender  affection  for  their  father  and 
mother. 

Leonard  sighed  this  day,  when  he  thought  how  often  he  had  deprived  himself 
of  such  pleasures. 

Domestic  happiness  is  the  sweetest  enjoyment  of  man  upon  earth ;  and  the 
rejoicing  of  parents  over  their  children  is  the  holiest  of  human  joys.  It  purifies 
and  hallows  the  heart,  and  raises  it  toward  the  heavenly  Father  of  alL  There- 
fore the  Lord  blesses  the  tears  of  delight  which  flow  fi'om  such  feelings,  and 
richly  repays  every  act  of  parental  watchfhlness  and  kindness. 

But  the  ungodly  man,  who  cares  not  for  his  children,  and  to  whom  they  are  a 
trouble  and  a  burthen — the  ungodly  man,  who  flies  from  them  on  the  week  day, 
and  conceals  himself  from  them  on  the  Sabbath ;  who  escapes  from  their  inno- 
cent enjoyment,  and  finds  no  pleasure  in  them  till  they  are  corrupted  by  the 
world,  and  become  like  himself— this  man  throws  away  fh>m  him  the  best  bless- 
ing of  life.  He  will  not  in  his  old  age  rejoice  in  his  children,  nor  derive  any 
oomfort  from  them. 

On  the  Sabbath  days  Leonard  and  G^ertrude,  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts  spoke 
to  their  children  of  the  goodness  of  their  God,  and  of  the  compassion  of  their 
Saviour. 

The  children  listened  silently  and  attentively,  and  the  hour  of  noon  passed 
swiftly  and  happily  away. 

Then  the  bells  began  to  ring,  and  Leonard  and  Gertrude  went  again  to 
church. 

On  their  way  they  passed  by  the  bailiff's  house,  and  Leonard  sdd  to  Ger- 
tnide :  "  The  bailiff  looked  shockingly  this  morning.  I  never  in  my  life  saw 
him  look  so  before.    The  sweat  dropped  from  his  forehead  as  he  assisted  at  the 
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Bacrament  Didst  thou  not  notioe  it^  Gertnide?  I  peroelTed  that  he  trembled 
when  he  gave  me  the  cap." 

'*  I  did  not  notice  it^"  said  Gertruda 

Leonard,  ''  I  was  quite  disturbed  to  see  the  man  in  such  a  state.  If  I  duret, 
I  would  have  asked  him  to  forgive  me;  and  if  I  could  in  any  waj  show  him 
that  I  wish  him  no  ill,  I  would  do  it  gladly." 

Gertrude,  "  May  God  reward  thee  for  thy  kind  heart,  Leonard.  It  will  be 
right  to  do  so,  whenever  thou  hast  an  opportunity.  But  Rudi's  poor  children, 
and  many  others,  cry  out  for  vengeance  against  this  man,  and  he  will  not  be  able 
to  escape." 

Lecm.  "  I  am  quite  grieved  to  see  him  so  very  unhappy.  I  have  perceived, 
for  a  long  time  past,  amidst  all  the  noisy  merriment  of  his  house,  that  some 
anxiety  preyed  upon  him  constantly." 

Oer,  "My  dear  husband,  whoever  departs  from  a  quiet,  holy  life  can  never 
be  really  happy." 

Leon,  "  If  I  ever  in  my  life  saw  any  thing  clearly,  it  was  this :  that  however 
the  bailiff's  followers,  whom  he  had  about  him  in  the  house,  might  help  him  in 
the  way  of  assistance,  or  advice,  or  cheating,  or  violence^  they  never  procured 
for  him  a  single  hour  of  contentment  and  ease." 

As  they  were  thus  conversing,  they  arrived  at  church,  and  were  there  very 
much  moved  by  the  great  earnestness  with  which  the  pastor  discoursed  nqpon 
the  character  of  the  traitor. 

Ghaftbb  ZLvm. — bomb  obsebyatiohs  upok  sot. 

Qebtbttde,  amongst  the  rest,  had  heard  what  was  said,  in  the  women's  seats, 
about  the  bailiff's  house  being  again  full  of  his  people,  and  after  diurch  she  told 
Leonard  of  it  He  answered:  "I  can  scarcely  believe  it,  during  church  time, 
and  on  a  Sunday." 

Gertrude.  '*  It  is  indeed  very  sad.  But  the  entanglements  of  an  ungodly 
life  lead  to  all,  even  the  most  fearful  wickedness.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
description  our  late  pastor  gave  us  of  sin,  the  last  time  we  received  the  sacra- 
ment from  him.  He  compared  it  to  a  lake,  which  from  continual  rains  over- 
flowed its  banks.  The  swelling  of  the  lake,  said  he,  is  imperceptible,  but  it  in- 
creases every  day  and  hour,  and  rises  higher  and  higher,  and  the  danger  is  as 
great  as  if  it  overflowed  violently  with  a  sudden  storm. 

**  Therefore  the  experienced  and  prudent  examine,  in  the  beginning,  all  the 
dams  and  embankments,  to  see  whether  they  are  in  a  fit  condition  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  waters.  But  the  inexperienced  and  imprudent  pay  no  attention  to 
the  rising  of  the  lake,  till  the  dams  are  burst,  and  the  fields  and  pastures  laid 
waste,  and  till  the  alarm  bell  warns  all  in  the  country  to  save  themselves  from 
the  devastation.    It  is  thus,  said  he,  with  sin  and  the  ruin  which  it  occasionsL 

"  I  am  not  yet  old,  but  I  have  already  observed,  a  hundred  times,  that  the  good 
pastor  was  right,  and  that  every  one  who  persists  in  the  habitual  commission  of 
any  one  sin,  hardens  his  heart,  so  that  he  no  longer  perceives  the  increase  of  its 
wickedness,  till  destruction  and  horror  awaken  him  out  of  his  sleep." 

ChAPTEB  XUZ. — THE  CHARACTEB  AND  SDUCATIOK  OF  CHILDBEN. 

CoKVERSiKa  in  this  manner,  they  returned  to  their  own  cottage. 

The  children  ran  down  the  steps  to  meet  their  father  and  mother,  and  called 
out:  "O,  come,  pray  come,  mother!  we  want  to  repeat  what  we  learned  last 
week,  tliat  we  may  be  ready  directly." 
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Oerintde,  "Why  are  you  in  sach  haste,  my  lores T  What  need  is  there  for 
it?" 

Chiidren,  "  0,  when  we  have  repeated,  mother,  yon  Imow  what  we  may  do 
then  with  our  afternoon  bread.  Yon  luiow,  mother,  what  you  promised  yes- 
terday." 

Mother.  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  wliether  you  can  say  what  yon  have 
learned." 

ChiL    "  But  then  we  may  do  it  afterward,  mother  I  may  we  not?  " 

Mother.    "  Yee,  if  you  are  perfect" 

The  children  were  in  great  delight,  and  immediately  repeated  what  they  had 
learned,  very  perfectly. 

Then  the  mother  gave  them  their  pieces  of  bread  and  two  bowls  of  miUc,  firom 
which  she  had  not  taken  the  cream,  because  it  was  Sunday. 

She  then  took  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  rejoiced  in  her  heart  to  hear  the 
children  layii^  their  plans,  and  telling  each  other  how  they  would  give  their 
bread.  Not  one  of  them  ate  a  mouthful  of  it,  not  one  of  them  dipped  a  morsel 
into  the  milk,  but  each  rejoiced  over  his  piece,  showed  it  to  the-  others^  and 
maintained  that  it  was  the  largest  share. 

The  milk  was  soon  finished,  but  the  bread  was  all  lying  by  the  mother. 
Nicholas  crept  up  to  her,  took  her  hand,  and  said:  "  You  will  give  me  a  piece 
of  bread  for  myself  too,  mother?  " 

Mother.    "  Thou  hast  got  it  already,  Nicholas." 

Jfieholas.    *'  Yes;  but  that  is  what  I  must  giro  to  Budeli." 

Mother.  '*  I  did  not  bid  thee  give  it  to  him ;  thou  mayst  eat  it  thyself^  if  thou 
wilt" 

Nich  "  No,  I  wiU  not  eat  it;  but  will  you  not  give  me  another  piece  for  my- 
self mother?" 

Mother.    "  No^  certainly  not" 

Nich.     "  Why  not,  mother  ?  " 

Mother.  *'  That  thou  mayst  not  &ncy  that  people  should  begin  to  think  of 
the  poor,  only  when  they  are  satisfied,  and  have  eaten  as  much  as  they  can." 

Nick.    "  Is  that  the  reason,  mother?  " 

MoOwr.    "Wilt  thou  now  give  him  the  whole?  " 

Ifich.  *^  0,  yes,  to  be  sure  I  will,  mother.  I  know  he  is  terribly  hungry,  and 
we  shall  eat  again  at  sLz  o^clock." 

Moiher.    *'And,  Nicholas,  I  think  Budeli  will  get  nothing  then." 

Ni6h.    "No,  indeed,  mother;  he  will  have  no  supper." 

Mother.  "The  want  of  those  poor  children  is  great  indeed,  and  one  must  be 
very  hard  and  cruel  not  to  spare,  whatever  one  can,  from  one's  own  food,  to  re- 
lieve them  in  their  distress." 

Tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  Nicholas.  The  mother  then  turned  to  the  other 
children:  "Ijise,  dost  thou  mean  to  give  away  all  thy  piece?" 

Xm0.    "  Yes,  certainly,  mother." 

Mother.     "And  thou  too,  £nne  ?  " 

Enne.     "Yes,  mother." 

Mother.    "And  thou  too,  Jonas  ?  " 

Jonas.    "  I  think  so,  mother." 

Moiher.  "I  am  glad  of  it^  my  children.  But  how  will  you  set  about  it? 
Eveiy  thing  should  be  done  in  the  right  way,  and  people  who  mean  very  well, 
often  manage  very  ilL    Tell  me,  Nicholas,  how  wilt  thou  give  thy  bread?  " 
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,  NicK  "I  will  run,  as  fast  as  1  can,  and  call  him,  Rudeli,  I  mean;  but  I  will 
not  put  it  into  my  pocket,  that  I  maj  give  it  him  sooner.  Let  me  go  noWj 
mother." 

Mother,     "  Stop  a  moment,  Nicholas.    And  how  wilt  thou  manage,  Dae  ?  " 

Lise.  "I  will  not  do  like  Nicholas.  I  will  beckon  Bethell  into  a  comer;  I 
will  hide  the  bread  under  my  apron,  and  I  will  give  it  her,  so  that  nobody  may 
see  it,  not  even  her  &ther." 

Moihcr.     "And  what  wilt  thou  do,  Enne?  " 

Enne.  "I  don't  know  where  I  shall  meet  with  Heireli:  I  will  give  it  as  I 
find  best  at  the  time." 

Mother.  "And  thou,  Jonas!  Thou  hast  some  trick  in  thy  head,  little  n^e. 
How  wilt  thou  do?" 

Jonas,  "  I  will  stick  my  bread  into  his  mouth  as  you  do,  mother,  when  you 
are  playing  with  me.  I  sh^  say  to  him :  Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your  eyes^ 
and  then  I  shall  put  it  between  his  teeth.  I  am  sure  he  will  laugh  then, 
mother." 

Mother.  "  Very  well,  my  children.  But  I  must  tell  you  one  thing.  You 
must  give  the  children  the  bread  quietly,  and  so  as  not  to  be  observed;  lest 
people  should  think  you  fancy  you  are  doing  a  very  jQne  thing." 

Nich.  "Potz  tausend,  mother  I  then  I  had  better  put  the  bread  into  my 
pocket,  after  all." 

Mother.     "  I  thmk  so,  Nicholas." 

Lise.  "  I  thought  of  that  before,  mother;  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  said 
I  should  not  do  like  him." 

Mother.  "  Thou  art  always  the  cleverest,  Use.  I  ought  not  to  have  Ibiigot- 
ten  to  praise  thee  for  it,  and  thou  dost  well  to  remind  me  of  it." 

Lise  blushed  and  was  silent,  and  the  mother  said  to  the  children:  "You  may 
go  now,  but  remember  what  I  have  said  to  you."    The  children  went. 

Nicholas  ran  and  leaped,  as  fiist  as  he  could,  down  to  Eudi's  house,  but  Budeli 
was  not  in  the  street.  Nicholas  shouted,  and  whistled,  and  called,  but  in  vain ; 
he  did  not  come  out,  even  to  the  window.  Then  said  Nicholas  to  hinadf : 
"  What  must  I  do  now  ?  Must  I  go  into  the  house  to  him  7  But  I  must  give 
it  him  alone.    I  wiU  go  and  tell  him  to  come  out  into  the  street" 

Budeli  was  sitting  with  his  father  and  sisters  by  the  open  oofi^  of  his  dear 
g^randmother,  who  was  to  be  buried  in  two  hours ;  and  the  &ther  and  his  chil- 
dren were  talking,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  of  the  kindness  and  love  which  she 
had  always  shown  them.  They  wept  over  her  last  trouble  about  the  potatoes, 
and  promised  again,  as  they  looked  at  her,  that^  however  hungry  they  might  be, 
they  would  never  steal  from  any  body. 

At  this  moment  Nicholas  opened  the  door,  saw  the  dead  body,  was  frightened, 
and  ran  out  of  the  house  again. 

Budi,  who  thought  he  might  have  some  message  to  him  frt>m  Leonard,  went 
after  the  boy,  and  asked  what  he  wanted.  "Nothing,  nothing,"  answered  Nidi- 
olaa,  "only  I  wanted  to  speak  to  Budeli,  but  he  is  at  his  prayers." 

BudL    "You  may  come  in,  if  you  want  him." 

Uich.    "  Let  him  come  here  to  me  for  a  moment" 

SudL  "  It  is  so  cold,  and  he  does  not  like  to  leave  bis  grandmother.  Gomo 
into  the  house  to  him." 

2fi^    "I  can  not  go  hi,  Budi    Let  him  come  to  me  for  a  moment** 

"Well  then,  he  shaU,"  answered  Budi,  and  went  back  into  the  hoossi 
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Nicholas  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  caUed:  "Rudeli,  come  here  Just  for 
one  moment" 

HudeU.  "  I  can  not  come  into  the  street,  Nicholas  I  I  would  rather  stay  with 
my  grandmother.    They  will  soon  take  her  away  from  us.'* 

Nich.     "  It  is  but  for  a  moment." 

Bitdi.     "  Go  and  see  what  he  wants." 

Rudeli  went  out,  and  Nicholas  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  saying:  "  CJome  here, 
I  hare  something  to  say  to  you,"  led  him  into  a  comer,  thrust  the  bread  quickly 
into  his  pocket,  and  ran  away. 

Budeli  thanked  him,  and  called  after  him:  "Thank  your  &ther  and  your 
mother  too." 

Nicholas  turned  roimd,  made  a  sign  to  him,  with  his  hand,  to  be  quiet,  said: 
" Don't  tell  any  body,"  and  went  oCF  again  like  an  arrow. 

ChAPTEB    L.— CONCETT    AMD    BAD    HABITS    DTTERFBRE    WITH     OUB    HAPPINESS, 

BTEN  WHEN  WB  ABB  DOING  A  KIND  ACTION. 

LiSE,  in  the  meantime,  walked  deliberately  to  the  higher  village,  to  Betheli, 
Marx  Reuti's  daughter.    She  was  standing  at  the  window. 

Lise  beckoned  to  her,  and  Betheli  crept  out  of  the  house.  But  her  father, 
who  observed  it,  followed  her,  and  hid  himself  behind  the  door. 

The  children  thought  not  of  him,  and  chattered  away  to  their  hearts'  content. 

Jjtse.     "  Betheli,  I  have  brought  you  some  bread." 

Betheli,  (Shivering,  and  stretching  out  her  hand.)  "  You  are  very  kind,  lise ; 
and  I  am  very  hungry.    But  why  do  you  bring  me  bread  to-day  ?  " 

Lise.  "Because  I  like  you,  BethelL  We  have  now  bread  enough.  My 
fiither  is  to  build  the  church." 

Beih.     "And  so  is  mine,  too.'* 

Lise,    "  Yes ;  but  your  father  is  only  a  day-laborer." 

Beth.    "  It  is  all  the  same  thing,  if  it  brings  us  bread." 

Lise.    "  Have  you  been  very  ill  oflf  T  " 

Beih.    "01  I  do  hope  we  shall  do  better  now." 

Lise.    "  What  have  you  had  for  dinner?  " 

Beih.    "  I  dare  not  tell  you." 

Lise.    "Why  not?" 

Beih.    "  If  my  lather  were  to  find  it  out,  he  would—" 

Lise.    "  I  shall  never  tell  him." 

Betheli  took  a  piece  of  a  raw  turnip  out  of  her  pocket,  and  said:  " See  here." 

Lise.    "  Goodness  I  nothing  better  than  that  ?  " 

BeOi.    "  We  have  had  nothing  better  this  two  days." 

Lise.    "And  you  must  not  tell  any  body ;  nor  ask  any  body  for  any  thing—  " 

Beih.  "  If  he  only  knew  I  had  told  you,  it  would  be  a  pretty  business  for 
me." 

Lise.    "  Well,  eat  the  bread  before  you  go  in  again." 

Beih.    "Yes,  that  I  will,  or  I  shaU  not  get  it" 

She  began  to  eat,  and  at  that  moment  Marx  opened  the  door,  and  saldi 
"What  art  thou  eating,  my  chad?  " 

His  child  gulped  and  swallowed  down  the  unchewed  mouthfhl,  and  said: 
"Nothing,  nothing,  father." 

Marx.  "  Nothing  was  it?  but  stop  a  moment  I  Lise,  I  do  n't  like  people  to 
give  my  children  bread,  behind  my  back,  for  telling  them  such  godless  lies  about 
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whatlB  eaUn  and  drtmk  in  tiie  boma  Tlnm  godkos  Bethelil  dost  thon  not 
know  that  we  had  a  chicken  for  dhiner  to-day?  " 

Liae  now  walked  off  as  fast,  as  she  had  oome  deliberately. 

But  Marx  took  Betibeli  \jj  the  eorm,  and  dragged  her  into  the  hoose,  and  Use 
heard  her  crying  bitterly,  even  when  she  was  a  great  way  off. 

Enne  met  Helreli  in  the  door- way  of  his  own  house,  and  said:  "'Woold  yoa 
like  a  piece  of  bread?  " 

ffeireiiL  "Yes,  if  yon  have  any  for  me^'*  Enne  gave  it  him;  he  Uianked 
her,  and  she  went  away  again. 

Jonas  crept  about  Sbaben  Michel's  h<»i8e,  till  Robert  saw  him,  and  oame  oat 
"What  are  you  after,  Jonas?"  said  Robert 

Jonas.    "  I  want  to  have  some  play." 

EoberL     "  Well,  I  will  play  with  you,  Jonas." 

Jofuu,  "  Will  you  do  what  I  tell  you,  Robert  ?  and  then  we  diall  hAva  some 
sport" 

BobL    "What  do  you  want  me  to  do ?  " 

Jonas,    "  You  must  shut  your  eyes,  and  open  your  mouth." 

JRoht    "  Ay,  but  perhaps  you  will  put  something  dirty  into  my  mouth." 

Jonas.    "No,  I  promise  you,  fitithfully,  I  will  not^  Robert" 

Bobt  "W^l— but  look  to  it  if  you  cheat  me^  Jonas  t"  (He  opened  his 
mouth,  and  half  shut  his  eyes.) 

Jonas,    "  You  must  shut  your  eyes  quite  dose,  or  it  will  not  do." 

BobL  "Yes  I  but  if  you  should  prove  a  rogue,  Jonas;"  said  Robert,  shutting 
his  eyes  quite  close. 

Jonas  popped  the  bread  into  his  mouth  directly,  and  ran  off. 

Robert  took  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth,  and  said:  "This  is  good  spor^  in- 
deed," and  sat  down  to  eat  it 

CUAPTEB  LL — ^NO  1£AK  OAJT  TELL  WBAT  HAPPT  OONSEQUKNOBS  MAT  BB8ULT 
FROK  EVEN  THE  MOST  IBITLDia  GOOD  AGTION. 

Shaben  Michel  saw  the  sport  of  the  children  from  the  window,  and  knew 
Jonas,  Leonard's  son,  and  it  struck  him  to  the  heart 

"What  a  Satan  I  ami"  said  he  to  himsel£  "I  have  sold  myself  to  the  bafliii; 
to  betray  the  man  who  provides  me  with  work  and  food,  and  now  I  must  see 
that  even  this  little  fellow  has  the  heart  of  an  angeL  I  will  not  do  any  thing 
to  mjure  these  people.  Since  yesterday,  the  bailiff  has  been  an  abomination  to 
me.  I  can  not  forget  his  look  when  he  gave  me  the  cupl "  So  said  the  man,  and 
he  remained  at  home  the  rest  of  the  evening,  thinking  over  his  past  conduct. 

Leonard's  children  were  now  all  returned,  and  told  their  &ther  and.  mother 
how  they  had  gone  on,  and  weravery  meny-^^ll  except  Lise,  who  tried,  never- 
theless, to  look  like  the  rest,  and  said  a  great  deal  about  Betheli's  delight  when 
she  received  the  bread. 

"I  am  sure  something  has  happened  to  thee,"  said  Gertrude. 

"O,  no,  nothing  has  happened;  and  she  was  veiy  g^d,  indeed,  to  have  it," 
answered  Lise. 

Her  mother  inquired  no  further,  but  prayed  with  her  duldren,  gave  th^n  their 
suppers,  and  put  them  to  bed. 

Afterward  Leonard  and  Gertrude  read  for  an  hour  in  the  Bible,  and  talked 
about  what  they  had  read,  and  passed  a  ^ery  happy  Sunday  evening  together. 
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ChAFTEB  Ln. — ^EABLT  ZM  THE  MOKKINO  IB  TOO  LATS  VOB  WHAT  OUOHT  TO  BB 

DOVE  THE  EYBVINO  HBFOBB. 

Ybrt  early  in  the  morning,  as  eoon  as  the  mason  awoke,  he  heard  some  one 
calling  to  him,  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  got  up  immediately,  and  opened 
the  door. 

It  Was  Flink,  the  hnntsman,  from  the  hall.  He  widied  the  mason  good 
morning,  and  said:  "Mason,  I  should  have  told  thee,  last  nig^t,  to  set  the  men 
to  work  this  morning  without  delay,  at  breaking  stone.'* 

Mason,  "  From  what  I  hear,  the  bailiff  has  told  all  the  workmen  to  go  to  the 
hall  this  morning.  But  it  is  early  ^et,  they  can  scarcely  be  set  out,  and  I  will 
tell  tiiem." 

He  called  to  Lenk,  who  lived  next  door,  but  got  no  answer. 

After  some  time,  Keller,  who  lodged  in  the  same  house,  came  out,  and  said : 
*  Lenk  went  half  an  hour  ago  to  the  hall,  with  the  rest  of  the  men.  The  bailiff 
told  them  last  night,  after  supper,  that  they  must,  without  fail,  be  at  the  hall  be- 
times, as  he  had  to  be  at  home  again  by  noon.** 

The  huntsman  was  very  uneasy  at  the  intelligence,  and  said :  "  This  is  a  cursed 
business!  '*    "  But  what  must  be  done?  "  said  the  mason. 

FUnk.    "  Is  there  any  chance  of  overtaking  them  ?  " 

Mason.  "  From  Marti's  hill  thou  mayst  see  them  a  mile  and  a  half  off;  and,  if 
the  wind  be  &ir,  thou  mayst  call  them  back  so  far.'* 

Flink  made  no  delay,  but  ran  quickly  up  the  hill,  called,  whistled,  and  shouted 
with  all  his  might,  but  in  vain.  They  did  not  hear  him,  but  went  their  way, 
and  were  soon  out  of  sight 

The  bailiff,  who  was  not  so  &r  off,  heard  him  call  from  the  hill,  and  looked 
out  The  huntsman's  gun  glittered  in  the  sun,  so  that  the  bailiff  recognized  him, 
and  wondered  what  the  man  wanted,  and  went  back  to  meet  him. 

Flink  told  him  that  he  had  had  a  terrible  headache  the  dayjbefore,  and  had 
delayed  going,  to  tell  the  mason  to  set  the  men  to  work  to  break  stone  the  first 
thing  this  morning. 

CbaFTEE  LIIL — THE  MORE  0X7LPABLE  A  MAN  IS  HIMSELF,  THE  IfOBE  TIOLEMTLT 
DOES  HE  ABUSE  AKOTHSB  WHO  HAS  DOSE  WRONO. 

"Thou  cursed  knave t  what  a  tridc  thou  hast  played  now!**  said  the 
bailiff 

Flink.  "Perhaps  it  will  not  turn  out  so  ilL  How  the  deuce  could  I  tell  that 
the  fellows  would  all  run  off  to  the  hall  before  daybreak!  Was  it  by  your 
orders?'* 

Bailiff.  "Tea^  it  was,  thou  dog;  and  I  suppose  I  shall  now  have  to  answer 
for  thy  fault** 

Flink,  "I  wish  I  may  oome  dear  off  myselC** 

BaUiff.  "It  is  a  cursed— " 

FHnk.  "  That  was  the  veiy  word  I  used  myself  when  I  heard  they  were 
gone.** 

BaiUff.  "  I  want  no  nonsense  now,  knave.'* 

FUnk.  "  Nor  I  neither ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  *' 

BaiUff.  "You  fool,  think.** 

Flink.  "  It  is  half  an  hour  too  late  for  my  brains  to  discover  any.** 

Bailiff.  "Stop~-onemust  never  despair!    A  thought  strikes  me.    ICainUun 
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boldly  that  thou  gavest  the  order  last  night  to  the  mason^s  wife,  or  to  one  of  his 
children.    They  will  not  oat-talk  thee,  if  thou  art  reeolute.'* 

Flink    "  I  will  not  try  that  plan.    It  may  mias." 

Bailiff.  "Nay,  it  could  not  miss,  if  thou  wert  steady.  But,  upon  second 
thoughts,  I  have  hit  upon  another  which  is  better.*' 

Flink,     "What's  that?" 

Bailiff.  "Thou  must  run  back  to  the  mason,  and  lament  and  grieve  over  it; 
and  tell  him,  it  may  be  a  great  loss  to  thee  to  have  neglected  the  order ;  but  that 
he  may  get  thee  out  of  trouble  by  speaking  one  word  for  thee,  and  telling  the 
squire  that  he  received  his  note  on  the  Sunday ;  and,  by  mistake,  as  it  was  the 
Sabbath,  had  not  opened  it  till  to-day.        ^ 

"  This  will  not  hurt  him  in  the  least,  ancf  will  get  thee  out  of  the  scrape,  if  thou 
oanst  persuade  him  to  do  it" 

Flink.    "You  are  right  there,  and  I  think  it  will  do." 

Bailiff.     "  It  can  not  miss." 

Flink.  "  I  must  go  now.  I  have  other  letters  to  take,  but  I  will  return 
some  time  this  morning  to  the  mason.    Good-by,  Bailiff." 

When  the  bailiff  was  left  alone,  ho  said :  "  I  will  go  now  and  give  this  account 
at  the  halL    If  it  does  not  agree,  I  will  say  it  is  what  the  huntsman  told  me." 

Chapter  uv. — ^useless  labor  ^r  poor  people. 

In  the  meantime,  the  day-laborers  arrived  at  the  hall,  sat  down  on  the  benches 
near  the  door,  and  waited  till  they  were  summoned,  or  till  the  baili£^  who  had 
promised  to  follow  them,  should  arrive. 

When  the  squire's  footman  saw  the  men  at  the  door,  he  went  down  to  them, 
and  said:  "What  are  you  here  for,  neighbors?  My  master  thmks  you  are  at 
work  at  the  building." 

The  men  answered :  "  The  bailiff  told  us  to  come  here  to  thank  the  squire  for 
giving  us  the  work.'* 

"  That  was  ifot  necessary,"  answered  Clau&  "  He  will  not  keep  you  long  for 
that;  but  I  will  tell  him  you  are  here." 

The  footman  told  his  master,  and  the  squire  ordered  the  men  to  come  in,  and 
asked  them,  kindly,  what  they  wanted. 

When  they  had  told  him,  and,  awkwardly  and  with  difficulty,  stammered  out 
something  of  thanks,  the  squire  said:  "Who  told  you  to  come  here  on  this 
account?" 

"  The  bailiff,"  replied  the  men,  and  again  attempted  to  give  him  thanks. 

"  This  has  happened  agamst  my  wish,"  said  Amer.  f''  But  go  away  now,  and 
be  diligent  and  fiuthful,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  woiir'is  of  use  to  any  of  you. 
And  tell  your  master  that  you  must  begin  to  break  the  stone  to-day." 

Then  the  men  went  home  again. 

Chapter  lv. — ^a  htpogrits  hakes  fhiendb  with  a  roque. 

And  as  they  returned,  one  of  the  men  said  to  the  others :  "  This  young  squire 
is  a  very  kind-hearted  man." 

"And  BO  would  the  old  one  have  been  too,  if  he  had  not  been  imposed  upon, 
in  a  thousand  ways,"  said  the  old  men  with  one  voice. 

"  My  father  has  told  me,  a  hundred  times,  that  he  was  very  well  inclined  in 
his  youth,  and  would  have  continued  so,  if  he  had  not  been  so  in&tuated  by  the 
bailiff,"  said  Abi. 

'And  then  it  was  all  over  with  the  squire's  kindness.    It  dropped  only  into 
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fhe  bailiff's  chesty  and  he  led  him  abont^  as  he  chose,  like  a  great  Polar  bear," 
said  Leemann. 

"  What  a  shamefhl  trick  he  has  played  us  now,  to  send  ns  all  this  way  with- 
out orders,  and  then  leave  us  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  ouraelyes^**  said  Lenk. 

"  That  is  always  his  way,"  said  Kienast 

"And  a  villainous  way  it  is,"  answered  Lenk, 

"  Yes,  but  the  bailiff  is  a  worthy  man  1  People  like  us  can  not  always  judge 
of  the  reasons  for  such  things,"  answered  Kriecber,  in  a  raised  tone;  for  he  saw 
the  bailiff  creeping  along  the  hollow,  and  veiy  near  them. 

"The  devil  I  thou  mayeet  praise  him  if  thou  wOt^  but  I  will  pr^se  the  squire 
Ibr  the  future^"  said  Lenk,  almost  as  loudly;  for  he  did  not  see  tha  bailiff 
below. 

The  latter  now,  as  he  was  speaking,  oame  up  oat  of  the  hoDow,  wished  them 
good  morning,  and  then  said  to  Lenk:  "And  why  art- thou  praising  the  squire 
at  this  rate?" 

Lenk  answered,  in  some  confusion :  "  Because  we  were  talking  together  about 
his  being  so  good-natured  and  kind  to  us." 

"But  that  was  not  all,"  answered  the  bailifil 

"I  know  of  nothing  more,"  said  Lenk. 

"  It  is  not  right  for  a  man  to  take  back  his  words  in  that  way,  Lenk,"  said 
Kriecher,  and  continued :  "  He  was  not  alone  in  what  he  said,  Kr.  Bailiff.  Some 
of  the  others  were  murmuring  that  you  had  left  them  in  such  a  way,  and  I  was 
saying  that  such  as  we  could  not  judge  of  your  reasons;  and  upon  this,  Lenk 
said:  ' I  might  praise  the  bailiff  if  I  would,  but  that  he  would  praise  the  squire 
for  the  future.'" 

"  Aye,  indeed  I  and  so  thou  wert  comparing  the  squire  with  me,"  said  the 
bailing  sneeringly. 

"But  he  did  not  mean  it,  as  it  is  now  represented,"  said  some  of  the  men, 
shaking  their  heads,  and  murmuring  against  Kriecher. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  any  explanation  and  no  harm  done.  It  is  an  old  proverb, 
Whose  bread  I  eat,  his  praise  I  sing,"  said  the  bailiff,  and  shaking  Kriecher  by 
the  hand,  he  said  no  more  upon  the  subject,  but  aAked  the  men  whether  Amer 
had  been  angiy. 

"  No ;"  answered  the  men,  "  not  at  all  He  only  said,  we  must  go  home  again, 
and  without  &S1  begin  the  work  to-day." 

"Tell  the  mason  so,  and  that  the  mistake  is  of  no  consequence — ^my  respects 
to  him,"  said  the  bailif!|  and  proceeded  on  his  way;  as  did  the  men. 

Some  time  before  this,  the  huntsman  had  been  to  the  mason,  and  begged 
and  entreated  him  to  say  that  he  had  received  the  note  on  the  Sunday. 

The  mason  was  willing  to  oblige  the  bailiff  and  the  huntsman,  and  mentioned 
it  to  his  wife. 

"I  am  afraid  of  eveiy  thing  which  is  not  straight-forward,"  said  she,  "and  I 
dare  say  the  bailiff  has  already  made  his  own  excuse.  If  the  squire  asks  thee, 
I  think  thou  must  tell  him  the  truth ;  but  perhaps  he  will  not  inquire  any  thing 
more  about  it ;  and  then  thou  canst  leave  it  as  it  is,  that  nobody  may  be  brought 
into  trouble."    Leonard  accordingly  told  the  huntsman  that  he  would  do  thi& 

In  the  mean  time  the  men  returned  fh>m  the  halL 

"You  are  soon  back  again,"  said  the  mason. 

"  We  might  have  spared  our  labor  altogether;"  replied  they. 

Leonard.    "  Was  he  angry  about  the  mistake  ?  " 
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'  Men.  "No,  not  at  alll  He  was  very  fiiendlj  and  kind,  and  tM  us  to  go 
back  and  begin  the  work  to-day. 

FUnk.  "  You  see  it  will  be  of  no  oonseqaenoe  to  yon.  It  is  a  yery  different 
thing  for  me  and  the  baflift" 

"0,  but  the  bailiff's  message;  we  bad  nearly  forgotton  it,"  said  Hnbel  Bndi; 
'*  he  sent  his  respects  to  thee,  and  the  mistake  was  of  no  oonseqnenoe." 

Leon,    "Had  he  been  with  the  squire,  when  yon  met  him? " 

Men,    "  No ;  we  met  him  on  his  way." 

Leon.  "Then  he  knew  no  more  than  what  you  told  him,  and  what  I  now 
know  myself?" 

Men.    "No!  to  be  sure  he  did  not" 

Flink.    "  You  will  keep  your  promise,  mason  ?  " 

Leon.    "  Yes,  but  exactly  as  I  tdd  you." 

The  mason  then  ordered  the  men  to  be  at  their  work  eaily,  prepared  soma 
tools,  and,  after  he  bad  got  his  dinner,  went  with  the  men,  for  the  first  time^  to 
the  work. 

"  May  God  Almighty  grant  his  blesnng  upon  it,"  said  Gertrude,  as  he  went  out 

ChaPTEB  LYL— ft  IB  DSCDOKD  THAT  THB  BAiLDT  XUST  HO  LOVQSB  BB  A 

LANDLOBD. 

When  the  bailiff  came  to  the  hall,  Amer  kept  him  waiting  some  time.  At 
last  he  came  out  of  the  avenue  and  asked  him,  with  some  displeasure:  "What 
is  the  meaning  of  this?  Why  did  you  send  all  these  people  to  the  hall  to-day, 
without  orders?" 

"  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  advise  them  to  thank  your  honor  for  your  good- 
ness," answered  the  bailiff. 

Amer  replied,  "  Your  duty  is  to  do  what  is  useful  to  me  and  to  my  people, 
and  what  I  order  you,  but  not  to  send  poor  folks  all  this  way  for  nothing,  to 
teach  them  to  make  fine  speeches,  which  are  of  no  use,  and  which  I  do  not  seek 
fbr.  But  the  reason  why  I  sent  for  you,  was  to  tell  you,  that  I  will  no  longer 
have  the  situation  of  bailiff  and  landlord  filled  by  the  same  person." 

The  bailiff  turned  pale,  trembled,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply ;  for  he  was 
quite  unprepared  for  such  a  sudden  resolution. 

Amer  continued,  "I  will  leave  you  to  choose  which  of  the  two  you  prefer; 
but  in  a  fortnight  I  must  know  your  determination." 

The  bidliff  had  somewhat  recovered  himself  again,  and  stammered  out  soma 
thanks  for  the  time  allowed  him  to  think  of  it  Amer  replied,  "I  should  be 
sorry  to  be  hasty  with  any  body,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  oppress  you,  old  man. 
But  the  two  offices  are  incompatible  with  each  other." 

This  kindness  of  Amer  encouraged  the  bailiff.  He  answer dd,  "Till  now  all 
the  bailiffs  in  your  employ  have  kept  tavern,  and  it  is  a  oonmion  practice  through- 
out the  country." 

But  Amer  answered  him  shortly,  and  said:  "You  have  heard  my  dedsioiL" 
He  then  took  out  his  almanac,  and  said  again,  "  This  is  the  20th  of  March,  and 
in  a  fortnight  it  will  be  the  3d  of  April;  therefore,  upon  the  3d  of  April,  I  ex- 
pect your  answer.  Till  then,  I  have  no  more  to  say."  Amer  then  mariced 
down  the  day  in  his  almanac,  and  went  mto  the  house. 

OhaFTBB  LVn. — ^HIS  OONDUCT  UPON  TBS  0CX)A8X0V. 

Anxious  and  troubled  at  heart,  the  bailiff  also  departed.  This  blow  had  so 
much  overcome  him,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  any  of  the  people  he  met  on  his 
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way  down  the  stepOy  and  thronij^  the  ayenue;  and  he  Bcaroelj  knew  where  he 
waa^  till  he  came  to  the  old  nat-tree.  There  he  stopped,  and  said  to  himaelC 
*'I  muat  take  breath.  How  my  heart  beatsl  I  don't  know  whether  I  stand 
on  my  head  or  mj  feet  Without  making  a  single  complaint,  without  making 
anj  inqnhy,  merely  because  it  is  his  pleasure,  I  am  either  to  give  up  being 
bailifl;  or  landlord.  This  is  beyond  all  bounds.  Can  he  compel  me  to  it?  I 
think  not  He  can  not  take  away  my  bailiiT's  coat,  without  bringing  some 
charge  against  i%b  ;  and  the  landlord's  lioenae  is  paid  for.  But  if  he  should  try, 
if  he  should  seek  for  open  accusation,  he  may  find  as  much  as  he  will  Of  all 
the  damned  fellows  I  haye  senred,  there  is  not  one  who  would  be  true  to  me. 
What  must  I  do,  nowl  A  fortnight  is  something,  howeyer;  I  have  often  done 
a  great  deal  in  that  time.  If  I  can  only  keep  up  my  spiritsi  The  mason  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this.  If  I  can  only  ruin  him,  it  will  be  eyeiy  thing.  I  can 
manage  all  the  rest  But  howveiy  fidnt  and  weak  I  ami "  So  saying,  he  took 
a  brandy  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  the  tree,  applied  to 
his  constant  remedy,  and  swallowed  down  one  draught  after  another.  A  thief 
or  a  murderer,  who  is  pursued  by  a  warrant,  is  not  more  refreshed  by  his  first 
draught  of  water  in  a  firee  land,  than  the  bailiff's  rancorous  heart  was  encour- 
aged by  his  brandy  bottle.  He  felt  himself  better  agahi  immediately,  and,  with 
his  strength,  his  wicked  daring  also  revived.  **  This  has  refreshed  me  greatly," 
said  he  to  himself  And  he  got  up  again,  with  the  air  of  a  bold  man  who  bears 
himself  loftily.  "A  little  while  ago,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  they  would  eat  me  up 
for  their  supper,  but  now  I  feel  once  more  as  if  I  could  crush  the  mason,  and 
the  fine  young  squire  himself  with  my  little  finger.  It  is  well  I  did  not  leave 
my  bottle  behind  me.    I  am  a  sad  poor  creature  without  it" 

Thus  reasoned  the  bailiff  with  himself  His  fears  had  now  entirely  given 
place  to  anger,  pride,  and  his  brandy  bottle. 

He  walked  along  once  more,  as  insolently  and  as  ftill  of  malioe  as  usual. 

He  nodded  to  the  people  in  the  fields,  who  saluted  him,  with  almost  his  wont- 
ed bailiff's  pride.  He  carried  his  knotted  stick  in  a  commanding  manner,  as  If 
he  were  of  more  importance  in  the  country  than  ten  Amers.  He  pursed  up  his 
mouth,  and  opened  his  eyes,  as  wide  and  round  as  a  plough-wheel,  as  they  say 
in  this  country.  Thus  did  the  blockhead  behave  at  a  time  when  he  had  so  little 
oause  for  it 

Chaptkb  Lvm. — ^Hm  coxpahioit. 

Bt  his  side  walked  his  great  Turk ;  a  dog  who,  at  a  word  fix>m  the  bailifi; 
showed  his  great  white  teeth  and  snarled  at  every  body,  but  iaithftilly  followed 
his  masfer  through  life  and  death.  This  great  Turic  was  as  much  the  teiror  of 
all  the  poor  folks  around,  as  his  master  was  of  all  his  oppressed  dependents  and 
debtors.  This  powerfbl  Tm'k  walked  majestically  by  the  side  of  the  bailiff— 
but  I  dare  not  utter  what  is  at  my  tongue's  end,  only  it  is  certain  that  the  bail- 
iff, who  was  in  a  flirious  rage,  had  something  in  the  expression  of  his  fooe  which 
reminded  one  very  much  of  the  dog. 

Chaptkb  ldl— szflavatiov  op  a  DipnoDLTT. 

PiBHAPS  some  simple  inquirer  may  wonder  how  the  baSifll  after  yesterday's 
trouble^  and  his  fright  this  morning,  could  still  bear  himself  so  haus^tOy.  An 
experienced  man  will  see  the  reason  at  once.  Pride  never  torments  a  man 
more^  than  when  he  is  under  a  doud.  As  long  as  all  is  prosperous,  and  no- 
body can  doubt  a  man's  greatness,  he  seldom  tUnki  it  necessary  to  look  so  very 
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big.  But  when  on  aU  mdee  people  begin  to  r^oioe  o^er  his  faflaree^  it  is  no 
longer  the  same  thing— then  the  blood  gets  heated,  fiMuns,  and  runaorer  like  hot 
butter  in  a  kettle,  and  this  was  e^ctlj-  the  beaM'a  case.  Moisover,  it  was  very 
natural,  and  the  most  ample  may  underrtaad  it^  that  after  he  hadrocniited  him- 
self under  the  nut-tree,  he  should  be  able  to  oondnct  himself  as  haughtily  as  I 
have  described*  Besides  this,  he  had  slept  better  than  usual  the  night  before^ 
on  account  of  having  taken  his  two  powders,  and  drunk  Uttle,  and  his  head, 
this  morning,  was  quite  cleared  from  the  uneasiness  and  anxiety  of  the  preced- 
ing day. 

ChAFEEB  LZ. — ^A.  DiaBBSSION. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  better  for  the  bailiff  If  he  had  broken  his  bfan^y 
bottle  to  atoms,  under  the  nut-tree,  and  gone  back  to  his  master  to  exidain  to 
him  his  situation,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  was  not  rich,  and  had  need  both  of 
his  ofQce  of  bailiff,  and  Of  his  tavern,  on  account  of  his  debts,  and  entreat  him 
to  show  compassion  and  mercy  toward  him.  I  am  sure  Amer  would  not  have 
driven  away  the  old  man,  if  he  had  acted  thus. 

But  such  is  always  the  ill  &te  of  the  ungod^.  Their  crimes  deprive  them  of 
their  reason,  and  they  become,  as  it  were,  blind  in  their  greatest  difficulties^ 
snd  act  like  madmen  in  their  distress ;  whilst,  on  the  oontrary,  good  and  hcmeoC 
men,  ^idio  have  pure  and  upright  hearts,  keep  their  senses  much  better  in  their 
misfortunes,  and  therefore  generally  know  better  how  to  help  themsdves,  and 
how  to  act  in  an  the  chances  of  life. 

They  bear  their  misfortunes  with  humility,  ask  forgiveness  for  tibeir  firalta,  and 
in  their  necessity  look  up  to  that  Power  who  always  lends  assistanoe  in  need,  to 
those  who  seek  his  help  with  pure  hearts. 

The  peace  of  Gk>d,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  is  a  protection  and  polar 
star  to  them,  through  life,  and  they  always  so  pass  through  the  worid,  aS)  in  the 
end,  to  thank  God  from  their  hearts. 

But  the  wickedness  of  the  ungodly  man  leads  him  from  one  depth  to  anotiier. 
He  never  uses  his  understanding  in  the  straight  paths  of  simplicity,  to  seek  for 
tepoee,  justice,  and  peace.  He  uses  it  only  in  the  crooked  way  of  widcednesa^ 
to  create  distress,  and  to  bring  about  disturbance.  Therefore  he  is  always  un- 
happy, and  in  his  necessity  becomes  insolent 

He  denies  his  foults,  he  is  proud  in  his  distress.  He  seeks  to  help  and  savB 
himself  either  by  hypocrisy  and  servility,  or  by  force  and  cunning. 

He  trusts  to  his  own  misled  and  disordered  understanding.  He  turns  away 
from  the  hand  of  his  (atfaer,  whi<A  is  stretched  out  toward  him,  and  when  his 
voice  says :  "  Humble  thyself!  it  is  a  &ther*s  hand  which  chastenfl  and  Villhelp 
thee,"  he  despises  the  voice  of  his  deliverer,  and  says:  "With  my  own  hand, 
and  with  my  own  head,  will  I  save  myself''  Therefore  the  end  of  the  ungodly 
man  is  always  utter  misery  and  woe. 

ChAPTEB  LXL — ^AK  OLD  IfAK  LAYS  OPEN  HIB  HBART. 

I  HAVB  been  young,  and  now  am  old,  and  I  have  many  times,  and  often,  ob- 
served the  ways  of  the  pUras,  -and  of  the  ungodly.  I  have  seen  the  boys  of  the 
village  grow  up  with  me.  I  have  seen  them  beoome  men,  and  bring  up  diil- 
dren  and  grand-children— «nd  now  have  I  accompanied  all  those  of  my  own  agOr 
except  seven,  to  the  grave.  0  God !  thou  knowest  the  hour,  when  I  too  must 
follow  my  brethren!  Ky  strength  decays,  but  my  eyes  are  fixed  upon  tha 
Lord !    Our  life  is  like  a  flower  of  the  fields  which  in  the  morning .  springs,  up, 
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and  in  the  evoniag  witiiers  awaj.  0  Lord,  onr  God  I  thou  art  meicifhl  and 
gracious  toward  those  who  put  their  troat  in  thee— therefine  doee  my  soul  hope 
in  thee ;  but  the  way  of  the  eonner  leada  to  deatmction.  Children  of  my  vil- 
lage, 0  listen  to  instmotion.  Hear  what  is  the  life  of  the  ungodly,  that  you 
may  become  hcHj.  I  have  seen  children  who  were  insolent  to  their  parents, 
and  heeded  not  their  affection.  All  of  them  came  to  a  bad  end.  I  knew  the 
£ither  of  the  wretched  XTli  I  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  him ;  and  saw, 
with  my  own  eyes^  how  the  godless  son  tormented  and  insulted  his  poor  father. 
And  as  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  never  forget  how  the  old  man  wept  over  him,  an 
hour  before  his  death.  I  saw  the  wicked  boy  laugh  at  his  funeral !  Can  God 
suffer  such  a  wretch  to  Uve  ?  thought  L 

What  followed  ?  He  married  a  woman  who  had  a  laige  property,  and  he 
was  then  one  of  the  richest  men  of  the  village,  and  went  about^  in  his  pride 
and  in  his  wickedness,  as  if  there  were  none  in  heaven,  or  upon  earth,  above 
him. 

A  year  passed  over,  and  then  I  saw  the  proud  Uli  sorrow  and  lament  at  his 
wife's  AmeraL  He  was  obliged  to  give  back  her  property,  to  the  last  &rthing, 
to  her  relatione  He  was  suddenly  become  as  poor  as  a  beggar,  and  in  his 
poverty  he  stole,  and  you  know  what  was  his  end.  Children,  thus  have  I  al- 
ways seen  that  the  end  of  the  ungodly  man  is  misery  and  woe. 

But  I  have  also  seen  the  manifold  blessings  and  comforts  in  the  quiet  cottages 
d  the  piou&  They  enjoy  whatever  they  have ;  they  are  content  if  they  have 
fitde,  and  sober  if  they  have  much. 

Industry  is  in  their  hands,  and  peace  in  their  hearts — such  is  their  lot  in  life. 
They  enjoy  their  own  with  gladness^  and  covet  not  what  is  their  neighbors. 

Pride  never  torments  them,  envy  does  not  embitter  ^eir  lives.  Therefbre 
they  are  always  more  cheerful  and  contented,  and  generally  more  healthy,  than 
the  ungodly.  They  go  through  the  necessary  evils  of  life  more  safely  and  peaoe- 
tally\  for  their  heads,  and  their  hearts,  are  not  tamed  to  wickedness,  but  are 
with  their  work,  and  the  beloved  inmates  of  their  own  cottages.  Therefore  they 
enjoy  life.  Their  heavenly  Father  looks  down  upon  their  cares  and  anxietiefli 
and  assists  them. 

Dear  children  of  my  native  village  1  I  have  seen  many  pious  men  and  wo* 
men  upon  their  death-beds,  and  I  have  never  heard  any— not  a  single  one, 
amongst  them  aU— oomphun,  in  that  hour,  of  the  poverty  and  hardships  of  life. 
All,  witiiout  ezeeption^  thanked  G«m1  for  the  thousand  proo&  of  his  paternal 
goodness,  which  they  had  ex^oyed  through  life. 

O  my  children  1  be  then  pious,  and  remain  single-hearted  and  innocent  I 
liave  seen  the  consequences  of  sly  and  cunning  habits. 

Hummel  and  his  associates  were  much  more  crafty  than  the  rest  They  knew 
a  thousand  tricks,  of  which  the  others  never  dreamed.  This  made  them  proud, 
and  they  thought  that  sincere  men  were  only  to  be  theur  fools.  For  a  time  they 
devoured  the  bread  of  the  widow  and  of  the  orphan — ^they  raged  and  were  ftiri- 
ous  against  all  who  would  not  bow  down  the  knee  to  them.  But  their  end  is 
approaching.  The  Lord  in  heaven  heard  the  sighs  of  the  widow  and  of  the  or- 
phan, and  saw  the  tears  of  the  mother,  which  she  shed  with  her  chfldren,  on 
account  of  the  wicked  men  who  led  away  and  oppressed  the  husband  and  the 
fihther ;  and  the  Lord  in  heaven  helped  the  oppressed  ones  and  the  orphans 
when  they  had  given  up  all  hope  of  recovering  their  rights. 
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GhAFTKB  LXIL — THB  HOSROBS  Off  AK  UinEAST  OOHBCIBirCB. 

On  Saturday  eyening,  when  Haas  Wast  left  the  bailiff  and  went  home,  the 
pangs  of  peijory  tormented  him  still  more,  bo  that  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
ground  and  groaned  in  anguish. 

Thus  was  he  distracted  the  whole  night,  and  on  the  following  sabbath  he 
tore  bis  hair,  struck  his  breast  with  his  hands,  violentlj,  oould  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  and  called  out:  "0,  0,  this  meadow  of  Budi'sl  O,  0,  his  meadow,  his 
meadow  t  It  tortures  my  very  soul !  0,  0,  Satan  has  got  possession  of  me  1 
0,  woe  is  me  I    Woe  to  my  miserable  soul  I " 

Thus  he  wandered  about^  tormented  and  distracted  by  the  thoughts  of  his 
peijuiy,  and  groaned  in  the  bitter  agony  of  his  spirit 

Worn  out  with  such  dreadful  sufferings,  he  at  length,  on  Sunday  eveniDg,  feQ 
asleep  lor  a  time. 

In  the  morning  he  was  a  little  easier,  and  came  to  the  resolution  no  longer 
to  keep  his  sufferings  to  himself^  but  to  tell  all  to  the  pastor. 

He  took  his  Sunday  coat,  and  whatever  else  he  oould  find,  and  &stened  all 
together  in  a  bundle,  that  he  might  borrow  upon  them  the  money  he  owed  the 
bailifll 

He  then  took  up  the  bundle,  trembled,  went  to  the  pastor's  house,  stood  still, 
was  very  near  runnmg  away  again,  stood  still  once  more,  threw  ttie  bundle  in 
at  the  door-way,  and  gestured  Uke  one  out  of  his  mind. 

ChAPTRB  LZm. — ^EIKDKESS  AND  STICPATHT  SAVE  A  WBBTCHED  KAN  ntOM  BB- 

OOMINO  TTTTEBLT  DISTRACTED. 

Thb  pastor  saw  him  in  this  situation,  went  to  him,  and  said :  "What  is  the 
matter,  Wust  ?  What  dost  thou  want  ?  Ck>me  into  the  house,  if  thou  hast  any 
thing  to  say  to  me." 

Then  Wust  followed  the  pastor  into  his  room. 

And  the  pastor  was  as  kind  and  firiendly  as  possible  to  Wust ;  for  he  saw  his 
oonfUsion  and  distress,  and  had,  the  day  before,  heard  a  report  that  he  was  al- 
most in  despair  on  account  of  his  -perysry. 

When  Wust  saw  how  kind  and  friendly  the  pastor  was  toward  him,  he  re- 
covered himself  a  little,  by  degrees,  and  said : — 

"Honorable  Herr  Pastor  I  I  believe  I  have  sworn  a  false  oath,  and  am  almost 
in  despair  about  it  I  can  not  bear  it  any  longer.  I  will  willingly  submit  to  all 
the  punishment  I  have  deserved,  if  I  may  only  again  hope  in  the  merx^  and 
goodness  of  Gk>d." 

GhAFTEB  LZIY.— a  pastor's  treatment  of  a  CASEfOr  OOMBCIENGB. 

The  pastor  answered :  "  If  thou  art  truly  grieved  at  heart,  on  account  of  thy 
fault,  distrust  not  6od*s  mercy.*' 

WtuL  "  0  sir,  may  I,  may  I  ever,  in  this  my  crime,  hope  for  God's  mercy, 
that  he  will  forgive  me  my  sins  ?  " 

Pastor.  "  If  God  has  brought  a  man  to  a  true  repentance  of  his  sins,  so  that 
he  earnestly  longs  and  sighs  after  pardon,  he  has  already  pointed  out  to  him  the 
way  to  forgiveness,  and  to  the  obtaining  of  all  spiritual  mercies.  Depend  upon 
this,  Wust  1  and  if  thy  repentance  be  really  from  thy  heart,  doubt  not  that  it 
will  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God." 

Wust    "But  can  I  know  that  it  is  acceptable  to  him?  " 

Fastor,    "  Thou  mayest  easily  know,  by  &ithfh]ly  examining  thyself  whether 
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it  be  really  sincere,  and  from  the  bottom  of  thy  heart;  and  if  it  be,  it  will  oer- 
tainlj  be  acceptable  to  God.  This  is  all  I  can' say.  But,  Wust  I  if  any  one  has 
encroached  upon  his  neighbor's  land,  and  repents  of  it,  he  goes,  without  his 
neighbor's  knowledge  or  request,  and,  quietly  and  of  his  own  accord,  restores 
the  land,  and  gives  back  rather  more  than  less  than  what  he  had  taken  from 
him.    In  this  case,  we  can  not  but  be  convinced  that  his  repentance  is  sincere. 

**  But  if  he  does  not  restore  it,  or  onlj  part  of  it,  to  him — ^if  he  gives  it  bads 
un&irlj — ^if  he  is  only  anxious  not  to  be  brought  before  a  magistrate — if  it  is 
all  for  his  own  sake  and  not  for  the  sake,  of  his  neighbor  whom  he  has  injured 
— ^then  are  his  repentance  and  his  restoration  only  a  cloak  with  which  the  fool- 
ish man  cheats  himself.  Wnst !  if  thou,  in  thy  heart,  seekest  for  nothing,  but 
to  amend  and  rectify  all  the  mischief  which  thy  wickedness  has  caused,  and  all 
the  trouble  which  it  has  occasioned,  and  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  God  and 
man ;  if  thou  wishest  for  nothing  else,  and  wilt  willingly  do  and  suffer  any  thing, 
to  make  all  possible  amends  for  thy  fault;  then  is  thy  repentance  certainly  sin- 
cere, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  God.** 

WttgL  '*  0,  sir  I  I  will  most  willingly  do  and  suffer  any  thing  whatever,  upon 
6od*s  earth,  if  this  weight  may  only  be  removed  fix>m  my  heart  It  is  such  a 
dreadful  torment  1    Wherever  I  go,  whatever  I  do,  I  tremble  under  this  sin.** 

Pastor,  "Fear  not  I  Set  about  the  business  with  sincerity  and  truth,  and 
thou  wOt  certainly  become  easier.** 

WiuL     "  If  I  might  only  hope  for  that  t  ** 

Pastor.  "  Be  not  afraid  I  Trust  in  God !  He  is  the  God  of  the  sinner  who 
flies  unto  him.  Only  do  all  thou  canst,  with  sincerity  and  uprightness.  The 
greatest  misfortune  which  has  happened,  in  consequence  of  thy  oath,  is  the  sit- 
uation of  poor  Rudi,  who,  owing  to  it,  has  fallen  into  grievous  distress ;  but  I 
hope  the  squire,  when  thou  tellest  him  the  whole  affair,  will  himself  take  care 
that  the  man  is  comforted  in  his  necessity.** 

WusL  "  It  is,  indeed,  poor  Rudi,  who  is  a  continual  weight  upon  my  heart 
Does  your  reverence  think  the  squire  will  be  able  to  help  him  to  his  meadow 
again  ?  ** 

Pastor.  "  I  don*t  know  that  The  bailiff  will  certainly  do  all  In  his  power 
to  throw  suspicion  upon  thy  present  testimony.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
squire  will  do  his  best,  to  help  the  unfortunate  man  to  get  his  own  again." 

Wust     "  0,  if  he  can  only  accomplish  that  I  ** 

Pastor.  "I  wish  he  may,  with  all  ray  heart  I  and  I  hope  he  will — ^but,  what- 
ever may  happen  to  Rudi,  it  is  necessary  that^  for  thine  own  sake  and  for  thy 
peace  of  mind,  thou  shouldst  tell  the  whole  truth  to  the  squire.'* 

WusL    "  I  will  willingly  do  that,  your  reverence.** 

Pastor.  "  It  is  the  right  way,  and  I  am  glad  that  thou  dost  it  so  willingly.  It 
will  bring  back  rest  and  peace  to  thy  heart  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  acknowl- 
edgment will  bring  blame,  and  trouble,  and  imprisonment,  and  grievous  distress 
upon  thee.** 

WusL  "  O,  sir  I  all  that  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  horrors  of  despair, 
and  the  fear  of  never  again  obtaining  the  forgiving  mercy  of  Grod.*' 

Pastor,  "  Thou  seest  the  thmg  so  properly  and  sensibly,  that  I  am  glad  at  heart 
on  thy  account  Prey  unto  Gk>d,  who  has  given  thee  so  many  good  thoughts, 
and  so  much  strength  for  good  and  right  resolutions,  that  he  will  grant  thee  still 
further  &vor.  Thou  art  now  in  an  excellent  way,  and  wUt,  with  God^s  assist- 
ance, bear  with  patience  and  humility  whatever  may  await  thee— and,  what- 
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ever  happena  to  theOi  open  thy  heart  to  me.  I  will  oertatnlj  never  foraake 
thee." 

WusL    "  0,  sir  I  how  kind,  how  tender  you  are  to  auch  a  wicked  sinner  I  '* 

Pastor.  "  Grod  himself  is  all  loye  and  forbearance  in  his  dealings  with  ns  poor 
mortals,  and  I  should  indeed  be  a  faithless  ser?ant  to  him,  if  I  were  crael,  and 
unfeeling,  and  severe  to  one  of  my  own  erring  brethren,  whatever  might  be  his 
situation." 

In  this  paternal  manner  did  the  pastor  talk  to  Wast,  who  burst  into  tears^  and 
for  some  time  oould  not  speak. 

The  pastor  also  remained  silent. 

Wusty  at  last,  began  again  and  said:  "Please  your  reverence,  I  have  one 
thing  more  to  say." 

Pasknr.     "What  is  it?" 

WusL  "Since  this  af&ur,  I  have  owed  the  bailiff  eight  florins.  He  said,  the 
day. before  yesterday,  that  he  would  tear  the  note;  but  I  will  not  receive  any 
thing  from  him.    I  will  pay  it  back  to  him." 

PoAlor.  "  Thou  art  right  Thou  must  certainly  do  that,  and  before  thou 
apeakest  to  Amer  upon  the  subject" 

Wtt^.  "  I  have  brought  a  bundle  vnth  me.  It  is  my  Sonday  coat  and  some 
other  things,  which  together  are  well  worth  eight  florins.  I  must  borrow  this 
money,  and  I  thought  you  would  not  be  angry,  if  I  were  to  beg  you  to  lend  it 
me,  upon  this  pledge." 

Pastor.  "  I  never  take  security  from  any  body,  and  I  am  obliged  often  to  re- 
fuse such  requests,  soiiy  as  I  may  be  to  do  so ;  but  in  thy  case  I  will  not  refiise." 

Immediately  he  gave  him  the  money,  and  said :  "Take  it  directly  to  the baQ* 
iff,  and  carry  thy  bundle  home  with  thee." 

Chapter  lzv. — there  is  often  a  peuoact  ik  the  poorest  peoplr,  ever 
when  thet  are  receivino  favobs  for  which  thrt  have  asked. 

WusT  trembled  when  he  received  the  money  from  the  pastor,  and  said :  "But 
I  will  certainly  not  take  the  bundle  home,  your  reverence." 

"Well  then,  I  must  send  it  after  thee,  if  thou  wilt  not  take  it  thyself"  said 
the  pastor,  smiling. 

Wust.  "For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  keep  the  bundle;  that  you  may  be  sore  of 
your  money." 

Pastor.  "  I  shall  be  sure  of  it  any  way,  Wust  I  Don*t  trouble  thysdf  about 
that,  but  think  only  of  the  much  more  important  things  thou  hast  to  do.  I  will 
write  to  the  squire  to-day,  imd  thou  canst  take  the  letter  to  him  to-morrow." 

WvsL  I  thank  your  reverence.  But,  for  heaven's  sake,  keep  the  bundle.  I 
dare  not  take  the  money  else.    I  dare  not,  indeed! " 

Pastor.  "  Say  no  more  about  it ;  but  go  directly  to  the  bailifl^  with  the  mon- 
ey, and  come  to  me  again  to-morrow,  at  nine  o'clock." 

Then  Wust  went,  relieved  and  comforted  in  his  mind,  flrom  the  pastor  to  the 
bailiff's  house ;  and,  as  he  was  not  at  home,  he  gave  the  money  to  his  wifo.  She 
said  to  him :  "  Where  did  you  get  so  much  money  at  onoe^  Wust  ?  "  Downcast 
and  briefly,  Wust  answered:  "I  have  managed  as  well  as  I  oould.  God  be 
praised  that  you  have  it" 

The  bailiff's  wife  replied :  "  We  never  troubled  you  for  it" 

WusL  "I  know  that  well  enough,  but  it  was  no  better  for  me  on  that  ac- 
count" 
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BaO^a  Wife.  "Ton  npesk  strangely,  Wnstl  'What  ia  fhe  matter  with 
you?    All  aeema  not  right  vith  you." 

WusL    **  YoQ  will  noon  know  more :  but  ooont  the  money,  I  must  go." 
The  bailiff 'a  wife  counted  the  money,  and  said  it  was  right 

WwL    "Well  then,  give  it  to  your  husband  properly.    Good-by." 

Wife,     "  If  it  must  be  bo,  good-by,  Wust" 

ChAFTKB  IXTL — ^A  VOBESTEB  WHO  DOBS  HOT  BEUSYX  IN   GHOSm 

The  bailiff,  in  his  way  from  the  hall,  called  at  the  tavern  at  Hirzau,  and  sat 
there  drinking  and  talking  to  the  oountiymen.  He  told  them  of  the  lawsuits  he 
had  gained,  of  his  influence  over  the  late  squire ;  how  he,  and  he  alone,  had  kept 
the  people  in  order  under  him ;  and  how  all  was  now  conluslon. 

Then  he  gave  his  dog  as  much  dinner  as  a  hard-working  man  would  eat,  ex- 
cept the  wine;  and  laug^ied  al  a  poor  fellow  who  sighed,  as  he  saw  the  good 
meat  and  drink  set  before  the  dog.  *^Thou  wouldst  be  glad  enough  to  take  it 
away  &om  him,"  said  he  to  the  poor  man ;  patted  the  dog,  and  talked,  and  drank, 
and  boasted  to  the  countrymen  till  evening. 

Theu  came  the  old  forester  from  the  hall,  and,  as  he  went  by,  he  called  for  » 
glass  of  wine  ,*  and  the  baili£^  who  was  never  willingly  alone  for  a  moment,  said 
to  him :  "  We  will  go  home  together." 

"If  you  are  coming  now,"  said  the  forester;  "I  must  follow  a  track." 

"This  moment^"  answered  the  bailiff;  asked  first  for  his  dog^a  reckoning  and 
then  for  his  own,  paid  both,  gave  the  waiter  his  fee^  and  they  went  out  together. 

When  they  were  alone  on  the  road,  the  bailiff  asked  the  forester  if  it  were 
safe  to  go  through  the  woods  at  night,  on  account  of  spirits. 

Forester,     "  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

Bailiff.    "  Only  because  I  wonder  how  it  is." 

Ibreeter.  "You  are  an  old  fool  then.  To  think  of  having  been  bailiff  thirty 
years,  and  asking  such  a  nonsensical  question.  Toushould  be  ashamed  of  yom> 
self" 

Bailiff.  "  No,  by  Q—- 1  About  ghosts  I  never  know  what  to  think,  whether 
to  believe  in  them  or  not    And  yet  I  never  saw  any." 

Ibresier.  "  Come^  as  you  ask  so  honestly,  I  will  help  you  out  of  your  won* 
der — ^but  you  will  give  me  a  bottle  of  wine  for  my  information?  " 

Bailiff.     "  I  will  gladly  give  you  two,  if  you  can  explain  it" 

Forester.  "  I  have  now  been  a  forester  forty  years,  and  was  brought  up  hi  the 
woods,  by  my  father,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  of  four  years  old.  He  was  always 
talking  to  the  countrymen,  in  taverns  and  at  drinking  bouts,  about  ghosts  and 
horrible  sights  he  saw  in  the  wood»-^but  he  was  only  playing  the  fool  with 
them.  He  went  on  very  differently  with  me — ^I  was  to  be  a  forester,  and  there- 
fore must  neither  believe  nor  fear  any  such  stuff.  Therefore  he  took  me  by 
night,  when  there  was  neither  moon  nor  stars,  when  it  was  very  stormy,  and 
on  festivals  and  holy  nights,  into  the  woods.  If  he  saw  a  fire,  or  an  appear- 
ance of  any  kind,  or  heard  a  noise,  I  was  obliged  to  run  toward  it  with  him, 
over  shrubs,  and  stumps,  and  holes,  and  ditches,  and  to  follow  him  over  aU 
cross  roads,  after  the  noise :  and  it  was  always  gypsies,  thieves,  or  beggars — ^and 
then  he  called  out,  with  his  terrible  voice :  *Away  rogues  1 '  and  though  there 
were  twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  they  always  made  off;  and  often  left  pots,  and 
pans,  and  meat  behind  them,  so  that  it  was  laughable  to  behold.  Often  indeed 
the  noise  was  nothing  but  wild  animals,  which  sometimes  make  a  strange  sound ; 
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And  decayed  old  tranks  of  trees  will  giTO  ont  a  lights  and  have  aa  appeaianoe 
which  often  frightens  people,  who  dare  not  go  up  to  them ;  and  these  are  all  the 
ghosts  I  ever  in  my  life  saw  in  the  wood.  But  it  always  is,  and  will  be,  a  part 
of  my  business  to  make  my  neighbons  believe  that  it  is  well  filled  with  spirits 
and  devils:  for,  look  ye,  one  grows  old,  and  it  is  a  oomfort,  on  a  dark  nighty  not 
to  have  to  turn  out  after  the  rascals.^' 

■ 

ChAFTBB  LZVU. — a,  man  who   DBBIBES  to   BEHOTB  a  LANDlfABK,  ABD  WOULD 
WILUNaLT  DISBEUXVB  HT  THB  SXI8TENCS  OF  SPIRITS^  BUT  DABE8  NOT. 

As  the  man  was  thus  speaking,  they  came  to  the  by-path,  through  which  the 
forester  went  into  the  wood,  and  the  bailiflj  who  was  now  left  alone,  reasoned 
thus  with  himself: — 

**He  has  been  a  forester  now  for  forty  yean,  and  has  never  seen  a  ghost,  and 
does  not  believe  in  them,  and  I  am  a  fool  and  believe  in  them,  and  dare  not  pass 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  wood,  to  dig  up  a  stone. 

"The  squire  takes  away  my  license  from  me^  like  a  thief  and  a  rogue^  and 
that  dog  of  a  stone  upon  the  hill  is  no  true  landmark:  I  will  never  believe  it  is; 
and,  suppose  it  be,  has  he  a  better  right  to  it  than  I  have  to  my  tavern? 

"  To  take  a  man^s  property  from  him  by  violence  in  this  way  1  Who  but  the 
devil  oould  put  such  a  thing  into  his  head?  And  since  he  does  not  spare  my 
house,  I  have  no  reason  to  spare  his  damned  flint-stone.  But  I  dare  not  touch 
iti  By  night  I  dare  not  go  to  the  place,  and  by  day  I  can  not  manage  it,  on 
account  of  the  high-road."  Thus  he  talked  to  himself  and  came  to  Meyer's  hill, 
which  is  near  the  village. 

He  saw  the  mason  at  woik  upon  the  g^reat  flint  stones  which  lay  around,  for 
it  was  not  yet  six  o^dock,  and  he  was  vexed  in  his  soul  to  see  it 

"Every  thing  I  plan  and  contrive,  foils  met  They  all  play  the  rogue  with 
me.  Must  I  now  go  quietly  past  this  damned  Joseph,  and  not  say  a  word  to 
him?  No,  I  can  not  do  itt  I  can  not  go  by  him,  withouta  word.  I  would 
rather  wait  here,  till  they  go  home." 

He  sat  dovni,  and  soon  afterward  got  up  again:  "I  can  not  bear  to  sit  here, 
looking  at  them.  I  will  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  hilL  0,  thou  danmed  Jo- 
seph I "    He  went  a  few  steps  back,  behind  the  hill,  and  sat  down  again. 

Ohaftkb  Lzvm. — the  gBrriNO  sun  and  a  poor  jjobt  wbetch. 

The  sun  was  now  setting,  and  its  last  beams  foil  upon  the  side  of  the  hill, 
where  he  sat  The  field  around  him,  and  all  below  the  hill,  were  already  in 
deep  shade.  The  sun  set  in  majesty  and  beauty,  serenely  and  without  a  cloud ; 
Gk>d'8  sun ;  and  the  bailifl!|  looking  back,  as  the  last  rays  fell  upon  him,  said  to 
himself  "  It  is  going  down ;"  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  it,  till  it  was  lost  behind 
thehOL 

Kow  all  was  in  shade,  and  night  came  on  rapidly.  Alas  I  shade,  night,  and 
darkness  surround  his  heart  1  No  sun  shines  there  I  Do  what  he  would,  the  bailiff 
could  not  escape  this  thought,  He  shuddered  and  gnashed  his  teeth — ^instead 
of  foiling  down  in  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  heaven,  who  calls  forth  the  suo  again  in 
his  glory — ^instead  of  hoping  in  the  Lord,  who  saves  us  out  of  the  dust  and  out 
of  darkness,  he  gnashed  with  his  teeth  t  The  village  dock  at  that  moment 
struck  six,  and  the  mason  went  home  fit>m  his  work.  The  bailiff  followed 
him. 
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GSAFnB  LZZX.— HOW  A  HAH  SHOULD  COHDUOT  HIMSBLT  WHO  WOULD  PBOSPXB 

IN  THB  MAHAOXiaNT  OP  OTHEB& 

Thb  mason  had,  during  thia  flrat  afternoon  of  their  being  together,  gained  the 
good-will  of  most  of  the  laborers.  He  woiiced  the  whole  time  as  hard  as  thej 
did — himself  lifted  the  heaviest  stones,  and  stood  in  the  mire,  or  in  the  water, 
where  it  was  neoeasary,  as  much  or  more  than  any  of  them.  As  they  were 
quite  inexperienced  in  such  labor,  he  showed  them,  kindly  and  patiently,  the 
best  way  of  doing  every  thing  to  advantage,  and  betrayed  no  impatienoe  even 
toward  the  most  awkward.  He  called  no  one  an  ox,  or  a  fool;  though  he  had 
provocation  enough,  a  hundred  times  over.  Thia  patience  and  constant  atten- 
tion of  the  master,  and  his  zeal  in  worldng  himsellj  caused  all  to  succeed  ex- 
tremely welL 

GhAFTEB  LZZ. — A  MAM  WHO  18  A  BOGUS  Ain>  THOEF  BKHAVB8  HONORABLY,  AND 
THI   IfASON^S  WIFB  SHOWS  HER  GOOD   BBNSB. 

ICiGHSL,  as  being  one  of  the  stoutest  and  best  workmen,  was  by  the  master's 
side  the  whole  afternoon,  and  saw  with  what  kindness  and  goodness  he  behaved 
even  to  t^e  most  stupid ;  and  Michel,  though  a  thief  and  a  rogue,  became  fond 
of  Leonard,  on  account  of  his  fair  and  upright  conduct^  and  resolved  not  to  be 
the  cause  of  any  h^ury  to  this  good  and  honest  man. 

But  EJriecher  and  the  pious  Marx  Reuti  were  not  so  well  pleased,  that  he 
made  no  distinction  amongst  the  people,  but  behaved  well,  even  to  the  rogue 
Michel  Lenk,  too,  shook  his  head  often,  and  said  to  himself:  "  He  is  but  a 
simpleton  I  If  be  had  taken  people  who  could  work,  like  me  and  my  brother,  he 
would  not  have  had  half  so  much  trouble."  But  the  greater  number,  whom  he 
had  kindly  and  patiently  instructed  in  the  work,  thanked  him  from  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts^  and  some  of  them  prayed  for  him  to  that  Qod,  who  rewards  and 
blesses  the  patience  and  kindness,  which  a  man  shows  toward  his  weaker 
brethren. 

Michel  could  no  longer  keep  to  himself  the  wicked  engagement  into  which 
he  had  entered  with  the  bailifl^  on  Saturday  evening,  and  said  to  the  master,  as 
they  returned:  "I  have  something  to  tell  you,  and  will  go  home  with  you." 

"Weill  come  then,"  said  Leonard. 

So  he  went  with  the  master  into  his  cottage,  and  told  him  how  the  bailifl^  on 
Saturday  evening,  had  bribed  him  tb  treachery,  and  how  he  had  received  two 
crowns  in  hand  for  it  Leonard  started,  and  Grertrude  was  horror-struck,  at  this 
aoooimt. 

'*It  is  dreadftdt "  said  Leonard. 

"Dreadftil,  indeed! "  said  Gertrude. 

*'But  don't  let  it  distress  thee,  Gertrude^  I  beg  of  thee." 

"Be  not  at  all  disturbed  about  it^  master,"  said  Michel,  "I  will  not  lift  a  hand 
against  you,  depend  upon  thatl " 

Leonard.    "  I  thank  you,  Michel  I  but  I  did  not  deserve  this  from  the  baOifll" 

MeheL  "  He  is  a  devil  incarnate.  Hell  has  no  match  for  him,  when  he  is 
Airious  and  seeks  for  revenge." 

Leon,    "  It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  it" 

Gertrude,    "  I  am  quite  bewildered ! " 

Mch.    "  Don't  be  like  children  about  It ;  all  things  have  an  end." 

Ger.  and  Leon,    "Yes;  thanks  be  to  God." 
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Mich.  "You  maj  haye  it  just  your  own  way.  If  yoa  like,  I  will  let  te 
bailiff  go  on  thinking  I  am  still  tnie  to  him,  and  to-raorrow,  or  the  next  day, 
take  some  tools  from  the  building  and  carry  them  to  his  house.  Then  do  you 
go  quickly  to  Amer,  and  get  a  seeit^  warrant  to  examine  all  houses,  and  begin 
with  the  bailiff's,  and  go  directly  into  the  flirther  room,  where  you  will  be  sure 
to  find  them ;  but  mind,  you  must  rush  in,  the  very  moment  you  have  shown 
the  warrant,  or  it  will  be  all  in  Tain.  They  will  have  warning  and  get  the  things 
out  of  your  sight,  through  the  wiadow,  or  under  the  bed-clothes — and,  if  you  are 
civil,  and  do  not  search  for  them,  you  will  be  in  a  fine  situation.  But,  indeed,  I 
almost  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  send  somebody  else ;  you  are  not  At 
for  such  a  job." 

LeofL    "No,  Michel;  this  kind  of  work  certainly  wiU  not  suit  me." 

Mich.    "  It  is  all  one.    I  will  find  somebody  to  manage  it  cleverly  for  yon." 
Ger.    "Michel I     I  think  we  should  thank  God,  that  we  Iiave  escaped  fix>m 
the  dauger  which  threatened  us,  and  not  be  laying  a  snare  for  the  bailiff  torn 
revenge." 

Mich.  "He  deserves  what  he  wiU  get.  Never  trouble  your  head  about 
that." 

Cfer.  "  It  is  not  our  business  to  judge  what  he  deserves,  or  does  not  deserve ; 
but  it  is  our  business  to  practice  no  revenge,  and  it  is  the  only  right  conduct  for 
us  to  pursue  in  this  case." 

Mich.  *'l  must  confess  that  you  are  in  the  right,  Gertrude.  It  is  a  great 
blessing  to  be  able  so  to  govern  one's  self  But  you  are  right  He  will  meet 
with  his  reward,  and  it  is  best  to  keep  entirely  away  from  him,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  And  so  I  will  directly  break  with  him,  and  take  him  back  bis 
two  crowns.  But  just  now,  I  have  but  a  crown  and  a  half! "  He  took  it  oat  of 
his  pocket,  counted  it,  and  then  said:  "I  don*t  know  whether  to  take  him  the 
other  half  by  itself  or  wait  for  my  week^s  wages  on  Saturday,  when  I  can  giv« 
it  him  altogether." 

Lean.  "  It  will  be  no  inconvenience  to  me  to  advance  you  the  halteown 
now." 

Mich.  "  Well,  if  you  can  do  so,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  done  with  the 
man  to-day.    I  will  take  it  to  him,  this  very  hour,  as  soon  as  I  get  iW 

"Master  I  since  yesterday's  sacrament,  it  has  been  heavy  at  my  heart,  that  I 
had  promised  him  to  do  such  wicked  things ;  and,  in  the  evening,  came  your 
Jonas,  to  give  his  afternoon  bread  to  my  chUd,  and  that  made  me  repent  still 
more  of  behaving  so  ill  to  you.  I  never  knew  you  properly  before^  Leonard, 
and  I  have  never  had  much  to  do  with  you;  but  to-day  I  saw  you  wishing  to 
help  eveiy  body  kindly  and  patiently,  and  I  thought  I  could  never  die  in  peaoe^ 
if  I  were  to  reward  such  an  honest,  good  man  witii  treacheiy.  (The  tears  canw 
into  his  eyes.)    See,  now,  whether  I  am  in  earnest  or  not" 

Lton.    "Then  never  do  an  injury  to  any  man  again." 

Mich.    "With  God's  help,  I  will  follow  your  example." 

Oer,    *^  You  will  certainly  be  a  happier  man  if  you  do." 

Leon.    "Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  bailiff  this  evening?  " 

Mch.    "  Yes,  if  I  can." 

The  mason  gave  him  the  half-crown  and  said:  "Do  not  put  him  into  a  pM^ 
■ion." 

Chr.    "  And  don*t  toll  hhn  that  we  know  any  thing  about  it" 

Muk.    "I  will  be  as  short  a8lcan;batIwillgotfais  moment^  and  tiMB  it 
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trill  be   done  with.    Good-bj,  Gertradel     I   thank  jon,  Leonaidl    Good 
nigfat" 
Lbon,    '*GKx)d-b7,  Michel'*    He  went  sway. 

OhAPTSB  LXZL — THE  CATASTBOPHB  DRAWS  KEAB, 

Whbh  the  bailiff  arriyed  at  home,  he  found  only  his  wife  in  the  hoose;  and 
therefore  was  able,  at  last,  to  give  vent  to  all  the  rage  and  anger  which  had 
been  rising  in  him  throughout  the  day. 

At  the  hall,  at  Hinao,  and  in  the  fields,  it  was  a  different  tiling.  A  man  like 
him  is  not  willing  to  lay  open  his  heart  to  others. 

It  will  be  said :  a  bailiff  who  should  do  so  would,  indeed,  be  as  simple  as  a 
shepherd's  lad;  and  Hummel  was  never  accused  of  this.  He  could,  for  days 
together,  smother  his  rage,  enyy,  hatred,  and  vexation,  and  keep  laughing,  and 
talking,  and  drinking ;  but  when  he  came  home,  and,  by  good  or  ill-luck,  found 
the  house  empty,  then  the  rage  which  he  had  before  concealed,  burst  forth 
fearfully. 

His  wife  was  crying  in  a  comer,  and  said :  "  For  heaven's  sake,  do  net  go  on 
in  this  way.  This  violence  of  thine  will  only  drive  Amer  still  fhrther.  He 
will  not  rest  till  thou  art  quiet" 

''He  will  not  rest,  do  what  I  willl  He  will  never  rest,  till  he  has ruinedma 
He  is  a  rogue,  a  thie^  and  a  dog.    The  most  cursed  of  all  the  cursed,"  said  the 

W^B    "  Do  not  talk  m  such  a  shoddng  way.    Thou  wilt  go  out  of  thy  mind." 

Bodliff.  "Have  I  not  cause?  Dost  thou  not  know  that  he  will  take  my 
license  or  my  bailiff's  coat  from  me  in  a  fortnight?  " 

Yf^t.  "  I  know  it;  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  go  on  at  this  rate.  The 
whole  village  knows  it  already.  The  secretaiy  told  the  attorney,  who  has  pub- 
lished it  eveiy  where.  I  did  not  know  it  till  tea-time  this  evening.  All  tiie 
people  were  laughing  and  talking  on  both  sides  of  the  street  about  it ;  and  ICai^ 
garet,  who  was  at  tea  with  me,  took  me  aside,  and  told  me  the  bad  news.  And, 
besides  this,  Hans  Wust  has  brought  back  the  eight  florins.  How  comes  he  by 
eight  florins  ?  Amer  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  Alas  I  a  storm  threatens  us 
on  every  side  1 "    So  said  the  wife. 

The  biuliff  started,  as  if  he  had  felt  a  thunder-bolt,  at  the  words  "  Hans  Wust 
has  brought  back  the  eight  florins! "  He  stood  still  for  a  time,  staring  at  his 
wife,  wi^open  mouth—and  then  said:  "Where  is  the  money? — ^where  are 
these  ei^t  florins?" 

His  wife  set  the  money  on  the  table,  in  a  broken  ale-glass.  The  bailiff  fixed 
his  eyes  for  some  time  upon  it,  without  counting  it,  and  then  said :  "It  is  not 
firom  the  hall  I    The  squire  never  pays  any  body  in  this  coin." 

Wift.    "  I  am  veiy  glad  it  is  not  fitnn  the  haU." 

BaiSiiiff,  "  There  is  something  more  in  this.  Thou  shouldst  not  have  taken  it 
from  him." 

"Wift,    "Why  not?" 

BaiUff.    "I  could  have  got  to  know  firom  whom  he  had  it" 

Wift,  "I  did  think  of  that;  but  he  would  not  wait;  and  I  do  not  think 
thou  couldst  have  got  any  thing  out  of  him.  He  was  as  short  and  close  as 
poarible." 

Bailiff.  "  All  comes  upon  me  at  once.  I  know  not  what  I  am  doing  I — give 
me  something  to  drinkj  "    She  set  it  before  him,  and  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
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room  in  a  frenzy-— drank  and  talked  to himaelC  "I  will  rain  the maaonl  That 
18  the  first  thing  to  be  done — if  it  cost  me  a  hundred  crowna.  Michel  moat 
min  him,  and  then  I  will  go  after  l^e  landmark."  Thna  he  spoke ;  and,  at  thai 
moment,  Ifichel  knocked  €A  the  door.  The  bailiff  started  in  a  fright,  said: 
"  Who  can  be  here  so  late  at  night  ?  "  and  went  to  look  throa;^  the  window. 
"  Open  the  door,  bailifi;"  called  out  Michel 

Chapter  Lzzn. — ^his  last  hofb  forsakes  the  BAiurF. 

'*  He  comes  just  at  the  right  moment,"  said  the  bailifij  as  he  opened  the  door. 
"  Welcome,  Michel  I    What  good  news  dost  thou  bring  ?  " 

MieheL    "  Not  much.    I  only  want  to  tell  you — " 

BaUif.  "  Don't  talk  outside  the  door,  man.  I  shall  not  go  to  bed  for  soma 
time.    Come  into  the  room." 

MUih,  "I  must  go  home  again.  I  only  want  to  tell  you,  thai  I  have  dianged 
my  mind  about  Saturday's  business." 

BaHiff.  "  Ay,  by  G — I  that  would  be  complete  I  No  I  thou  must  not  diange 
thy  mind.  If  it  is  not  enough,  I  will  give  thee  more— but  come  into  the  room. 
We  are  sure  to  agree  about  it" 

Mck,    *'  At  no  price,  bailiff    There  are  your  two  crowna." 

Baa^.  "I  will  not  reoeive  them  from  thee,  Michel!  Don't  play  the  fool 
with  ma  It  can  not  hurt  thee ;  and,  if  the  two  crowns  are  too  little,  come  into 
my  room." 

JfieA.  "I  will  not  listen  to  another  word  about  it,  bailiit  There  is  your 
money." 

BaiUff,  "  By  G — ^  I  will  not  receive  it  from  thee,  in  this  way.  I  haye  sworn 
it,  so  come  into  the  room." 

Mick,  "Well,  I  can  do  that  There;  now  I  am  in  the  room,  and  here  ia 
your  money,"  siud  he,  laying  it  upon  the  table;  "and  now  good-by,  bailiff  I " 
and  therewith  he  turned  about,  and  away  he  went 

Chapter  Lzzni. — ^he  sets  about  remotiho  the  lahdxarc. 

Thb  bailiff  stood  for  a  while,  stock-still  and  speechless,  roUed  about  his  eyes^ 
foamed  with  fhry,  trembled,  stamped,  and  then  called  out:  "  Wifo^  give  me  the 
brandy.    It  must  be  done.    I  will  go  1 " 

W^e.    "  Whither  wUt  thou  go,  this  dsjk  night  ? 

BaUiff.    '*I  am  going — I  am  going  to  dig  up  the  stone — give  me  the  bottie." 

Wife.    "  For  God's  sake,  do  not  attempt  it"  # 

BaU^.    "It  must  be  done  1— I  tell  thee  I  will  ga" 

Wife,  "  It  is  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  near  midnight ;  and  this  week  before 
Easter,  the  devil  has  most  power." 

BaUiff'.  "  If  he  has  got  the  horse,  let  him  e'en  take  the  bridle  too.  Give  me 
the  bottle.    I  will  go." 

He  took  a  pickaxe,  a  shovel,  and  a  mattock,  upon  his  shoulder,  and  went,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  up  the  hill,  to  take  away  his  master's  landmark. 

Drunkenness,  and  revenge,  and  rage,  emboldened  him;  but  when  he  saw  a 
piece  of  shining  wood,  or  heard  a  hare  rustling  along,  he  trembled,  stopped  for 
a  moment,  and  then  went  raging  on,  till  at  last  he  came  to  the  landmaik — set  to 
work  directly,  and  hacked  and  shoveled  away,  with  all  his  might 
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Chapter  lzxit. — ^nioht  greatlt  dxokiybs  drunkards  ard  rooubs,  bspi- 

ciallt  whrr  thet  ars  in  troublr. 

Suddenly  a  noiae  startled  him,  and,  looking  np,  he  saw  a  black  man  coming 
toward  Mul  A  light  shone  about  the  man  in  the  dark  night,  and  fire  burned 
upon  his  head.  "  This  is  the  deyil  incarnate  I "  said  the  bailiff.  And  he  ran 
away,  screaming  horribly,  and  leaving  behind  him  mattock,  pickaxe^  and  shoyel, 
with  his  hat  and  the  empty  brandy  bottle^ 

It  was  Christopher,  the  poulterer  of  Amheim,  who  had  been  buying  eggs  at 
Oberhofen,  Lunkofen,  Hirzan,  and  other  places,  and  was  now  on  his  way  home- 
ward. He  had  covered  his  basket  with  the  skin  of  a  black  goat,  and  had  hung 
a  lantern  fit>m  it,  that  he  might  find  his  way  in  the  dark.  This  egg-carrier  knew 
the  voice  of  the  bailiff,  as  he  was  running  away ;  and,  as  he  suspected  that  he 
was  about  some  evil  deed,  he  grew  angiy,  and  said  to  himself:  "I  will  give 
the  cursed  knave  his  due  for  once.    He  thinks  I  am  the  devil'' 

Then  quickly  setting  down  his  basket,  he  took  up  the  mattock,  pickax,  and 
shovel,  and  his  own  iron-bound  walking-stick,  fiwtened  them  all  together,  drag- 
ged them  behind  him  over  the  stony  road,  so  that  they  rattled  fearfully,  and  ran 
after  the  baili£^  crying  out,  with  a  hollow,  dismal  voice :  "  Oh ! — ^Ah — ^Uh  1~« 
Hummel !    Oh  I — ^Ah  I — Uh ! — ^thou  art  mine— sto— op  I — ^Hummel ! " 

The  poor  bailiff  ran  as  fiust  as  he  could,  and  cried  out  pitifiilly,  as  he  ran: 
"  Ifurder  t  help  I  watchman  I  the  devil  is  catching  me  1 " 

And  the  poulterer  kept  shouting  after  him:  "Oh I — ^Ahl — ^Uhl  bai — ^liff— - 
sto— -op— bailiff!  thou  art — ^minel — ^bailiff." 

Chapter  lxxv.— the  village  is  in  an  uproar. 

The  watchman  in  the  village  heard  the  running  and  shouting  upon  the  hill, 
and  could  distinguish  every  word;  but  he  was  afraid,  and  knocked  at  some 
neighbors'  windows. 

"  Get  up,  neighbors  I "  said  he,  "  and  hear  what  is  going  on  upon  the  hilL  It 
sounds  as  if  the  devil  had  got  hold  of  the  bailiff.  Hark  1  how  he  shouts  mur- 
der! and  help!  And  yet,  Gk)d  knows,  he  is  at  home  with  his  wife.  It  is  not 
two  hours  since  I  saw  him  through  the  window." 

When  about  ten  of  them  were  assembled,  they  declared  they  would  go  alto- 
gether, with  torches,  and  well  armed,  toward  the  noise;  but  that  they  would 
carry  with  them,  in  their  pockets,  new  bread,  a  testament,  and  psalter,  tliat  the 
devil  mig^t  not  prevail  against  them. 

The  men  accordingly  went,  but  stopped  first  at  the  bailiff's  house,  to  see 
whether  he  were  at  home. 

The  bailiff's  wife  was  waiting  in  deadly  fear,  wondering  how  he  might  be  go- 
ing on  upon  the  hill,  and  when  she  heard  the  uproar  in  the  night,  and  that  men 
with  torches  were  knocking  at  the  door,  she  was  dreadfhlly  frightened,  and 
called  out :  "  Lord  Jesus !  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"Tell  your  husband  to  come  to  us,"  said  the  men. 

"  He  is  not  at  home ;  but  do  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ?  Why  are  you  here  ?  " 
said  the  woman. 

The  men  answered :  "It  is  a  bad  business  if  he  is  not  at  home.  Hark!  how 
he  is  crying  murder!  help!  as  if  the  devil  were  taking  him." 

The  wife  now  ran  out  with  the  men,  as  if  she  had  been  beside  herselt 

The  watchman  asked  her,  by  the  way :  "  What  the  devil  is  your  husband  do- 
ing now  upon  the  hill?  '  He  was  at  home  two  hours  ago." 
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She  answered  him  not  a  word,  but  screamed  terribly. 

And  the  bailiff's  dog  growled,  at  its  chain's  length. 

When  the  poolterer  saw  the  people  coming  to  help  the  bwlifi^  and  heard  his 
dog  bark  so  fearfully,  he  turned  round,  and  went,  as  quickly  and  (juietly  as  he 
could,  up  the  hill  again  to  his  basket,  packed  up  his  booty,  and  pursued  his  way. 

Kunz,  howerer,  who,  with  the  bailiff's  wife,  was  a  few  steps  before  the  rest^ 
saw  that  it  could  not  be  the  devil ;  and  taking  the  roaring  bailiff  rather  roughly 
by  the  arm,  said  to  him:  "What  is  the  matter?  why  dost  tiiou  go  on  in  this 
way?" 

"Oh — Oh — ^let  me  alone— O— devil  I  let  me  alone  I "  said  the  bailiff,  who  in 
his  terror  could  neither  see  nor  hear. 

" Thou  fool,  I  am  Kunz,  thy  neighbor;  and  this  is  thy  wife,"  said  the  man. 

The  others  first  looked  veiy  carefully,  to  see  whether  the  devil  were  any  where 
about;  and  those  who  had  torches,  held  them  up  and  down,  to  examine  caie- 
fhlly  above  and  below,  and  on  every  side ;  and  each  man  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  to  feel  for  the  new  bread,  the  testament,  and  psalter. 

But  as  they  still  saw  nothing,  they  began  to  take  courage  by  d^^rees,  and 
some  grew  bold  enough  to  say  to  the  bailiff:  "  Has  the  devil  scratched  thee 
with  his  daws,  or  trodden  thee  under  his  feet^  that  thou  art  bleeding  in  this 
manner?" 

The  others  exclaimed:  "  This  is  no  time  for  joking  I  we  all  heard  the  horrible 
voice." 

« 

But  Kunz  said:  "I  suspect  that  a  poacher  or  a  woodman  has  tridced  the 
bailiff  and  all  of  us.  As  I  came  near  him,  the  noise  ceased,  and  a  man  ran  up 
the  hill  as  fiist  as  he  could.  I  have  repented  ever  since,  that  I  did  not  run  after 
him ;  and  we  were  fools  for  not  bringing  the  bailiff's  dog  with  us." 

"  Thou  art  a  fool  thyself  Kunz  I  That  was  certainly  no  man's  voice.  It  ran 
through  bone  and  marrow,  and  a  wagon  load  of  iron  does  not  ratUe  over  the 
streets  as  it  rattled." 

"  I  will  not  contradict  you,  neighbors!  I  shuddered  as  I  heard  it  Bat  yet 
I  shall  never  be  persuaded  that  I  did  not  hear  somebody  run  up  the  hilL" 

"Doetthou  think  that  the  devil  can  not  run  so  that  one  may  hear  him?"  said 
the  men. 

The  bailiff  heard  not  a  word  of  what  they  were  saying;  and,  when  he  got 
home,  he  asked  the  men  to  stay  with  him  that  nighty  and  they  willingly  remained 
in  the  tavern. 

Chapter  lzzvl— thb  pastor  oouss  to  tbx  tavkrm. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  nightly  uproar  had  roused  the  whole  village.  Even  in 
the  parsonage-house,  they  were  all  awake;  for  they  anticipated  some  evil  tidinga 

When  the  pastor  hiquired  what  was  the  cause  of  the  noise,  he  heard  featfhl 
accounts  of  the  horrible  adventure. 

And  the  pastor  thought  he  oould,  perhaps,  turn  the  bailiff's  IHght  (fbolish  as 
its  cause  might  be,)  to  a  good  use. 

He  therefore  went  that  night  to  the  tavern. 

Quick  as  lightning,  vanished  the  wine  jug  as  he  entered. 

The  men  stood  up  and  sdd:  "Welcome,  honorable  Herr  Pastor t " 

The  pastor  thanked  them,  and  said  to  the  neighbors:  " It  is  a  credit  to  you 
to  be  so  ready  and  active  when  a  misfortune  happens.  But  will  you  now  leave 
me  alone  with  the  bailifi;  for  a  short  time  ?  " 
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"  It  is  imr  duty  to  do  as  your  reTerenoe  pleases.  We  wish  you  good-night'^ 
Fastor,  **Tfae  same  to  yon,  neighbonl  hut  I  must  also  beg  tiiat  joa  will  be 
caiefol  what  70a  relate  aboat  this  bttsinees.  It  is  rvry  disagreeable  to  have 
made  a  great  noise  aboat  a  thing  whksh  aftervrard  prores  notiuagat  all,  or  some- 
thing Tery  different  from  what  was  e^[)ected.  So  fitf,  nobody  knows  any  thing 
about  what  has  happened;  and  yon  Imow,  neighbors,  night  is  very  deoeitftd." 

"It  is  80^  y oar  reverence  I"  said  the  men,  as  they  left  the  room;  ^'andagreat 
fool  he  always  ii^  and  will  beliere  nothing  1 "  added  they,  when  they  were  out- 
side of  the  door. 

Chaftui  Lzzra^OABB  or  80UI& 

Trb  pastor  began  at  once:  ** Bailiff!  I  have  heard  that  something  has  hap- 
pened to  thee,  and  I  am  come  to  help  and  oomfort  thee,  as  far  as  I  am  able. 
Tell  me  honestly  what  has  really  happened." 

BaHiff'.    "  I  am  a  poor  unfortunate  wretch,  and  Satan  tried  to  get  hold  of  me.'* 

Pastor.    ''How  so,  bailiff?  where  did  this  happen?  " 

Bailiff.     "  Upon  the  hill,  above." 

Pastor.    *'  Didst  thou  really  see  any  body  ?    Bid  any  body  toach  thee  ?  " 

Bailiff.  ^*  1  saw  him  as  he  ran  after  me.  He  was  a  great  black  man,  and 
had  fire  upon  his  head.    He  ran  after  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  hilL" 

Pastor.     "  Why  does  thy  head  bleed?  " 

Bailiff.    "I  fell  down  as  I  was  running." 

Pastor.    *'  Then  nobody  laid  hold  of  thee  ?  " 

Bailiff.    "Kol  but  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes." 

Pastor.  '*  Well,  bailiff,  we  will  say  no  more  about  that  I  can  not  under- 
stand how  it  really  was.  But  be  it  What  it  may,  it  makes  little  difference.  For, 
bailiff,  there  is  an  eternity  when,  without  any  doubt,  the  ungodly  will  fall  into 
his  hands;  and  the  thoughts  of  this  eternity,  and  of  the  danger  of  fiJling  into 
his  hands  after  thy  death,  must  make  thee  anxious  and  imeaay  in  thy  old  age, 
and  during  thy  life." 

Bailiff.  '*0,  sirl  I  know  not  what  to  do  for  anxiety  and  uneasiness.  For 
heaven's  sake,  what  can  I  do,  what  must  I  do,  to  get  out  of  his  hands?  Am  I 
not  already  entirely  in  his  power?  " 

Pastor.  "Bailiff I  do  not  plague  thyself  with  idle  and  foolish  talking.  Thou 
hast  sense  and  understanding,  and  therefore  art  in  thine  own  power.  Bo  what 
is  right,  and  what  thy  conscience  tells  thee  is  thy  duty  to  God  and  man,  and 
thou  wilt  soon  see  that  the  devil  has  no  power  over  thee." 

Bailiff.    *'  O,  sir !  wliat  must  I  do  to  obtain  God's  mercy  ?  " 

Pastor.  "  Thou  must  sincerely  repent  of  thy  &ults,  amend  thy  ways,  and 
give  back  thy  unrighteous  possessions." 

BaiUff.  "  People  say  I  am  rich,  your  reverence  I  but  heaven  knows  I  am  not 
so." 

Pastor.    "That  makes  no  difference.    Thou  keepest  possession  of  Rudi's 
meadow  unjustly,  and  Wust  and  Keibacher  have  sworn  fidsely.    I  know  it, 
and  I  will  not  rest  till  Rudi  has  got  his  own  again." 
'    BaiUiff.    "  0,  sirl  for  heaven's  sake,  have  compassion  upon  me." 

Pastor.  "The  best  compassion  any  one  can  show  thee,  is  this :  to  persuade 
thee  to  do  thy  duty  to  Gk)d  and  man." 

BaiUiff.     "1  will  do  whatever  you  wish,  sir." 

Pastor.     "  Wilt  thou  give  Rudi  his  meadow  again  ?  " 
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BaHiff,    "  Yea,  I  will,  your  reverence  I " 

Pastor.    "  Dost  thou  also  admowledge  that  thoa  posseasest  it  TinlawfuUy  ?  " 

BaAiff,    "  I  can  not  denj  it— but  it  will  bring  me  to  beggary  if  I  loee  it" 

PasU/r,  "  Bailiff!  it  is  better  to  beg,  than  to  keep  unjust  posseasion  of  poor 
people's  property." 

The  bailiff  groaned. 

PoB^,    "  But  what  wert  thou  doing  upon  the  hill?  " 

Bailiff.  " For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  do  not  ask  me  that?  I  can  no't,  I  dare  not 
tell  you.    Have  mercy  upon  me,  or  I  am  a  lost  man.** 

PasUir.  '*I  will  not  ai^ge  thee  to  confess  more  than  thoa  desirest  If  thou 
dost  it  willingly,  I  will  advise  thee  like  a  fiither ;  but  if  thou  wilt  not,  then  it 
is  thy  own  fault  if  I  can  not  give  thee  the  advioe  wluc)i  is  perhaps  moet  needfol 
to  thee.  But  though  I  do  not  seek  to  inquire  after  what  thou  art  not  willing  to 
tell  me^  yet  I  can  not  see  what  thou  canst  gain  by  concealing  any  thing  from 
me.** 

BaiUff.  "  But  will  you  never  repeat  what  I  say  to  yon,  without^  my  consent, 
whatever  it  may  be  ?  ** 

Pastor.     "  I  oertamly  will  not** 

Batiiff.  "  Then,  in  plain  truth,  I  will  tell  you.  I  wanted  to  remove  one  of 
the  squire's  landmarks.'* 

Pastor.  "Gracious  heaven  I  and  why  woaldst  thou  h:^ure  the  excellent 
squire?" 

Bailiff.  "Because  he  wants  to  take  away  from  me  ^ther  my  tavern  or  my 
office  of  baUiff." 

Pastor.  "  Thou  art  indeed  an  unhappy  creature,  bailiff  I  And  he  was  so  far 
fh)m  intending  any  unkindnees  toward  thee,  that  he  would  have  given  thee  an 
equivalent,  if  thou  hadst  A'eely  given  up  thy  office  of  bailift" 

Bailiff.    "  Can  that  be  true,  your  reverence?  ** 

Pastor.  "  Yes,  bailifij  I  can  assure  thee  of  it  with  certainty ;  for  I  had  it  from 
his  own  lips.  He  was  out  hunting  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  met  him  on  the 
road  from  Reutihof|  where  I  had  been  to  see  the  old  woman,  and  there  he  told 
me  expressly  that  young  Meyer,  whom  he  wished  to  have  fbr  bailiff^  should 
give  thee  a  hundred  fbrins  yearly,  that  thou  mightest  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain." 

Bailiff.  "  0,  if  I  had  only  known  this  before,  your  reverence,  I  should  never 
have  come  to  this  misfortune." 

Pastor.  "  It  is  our  duty  to  trust  in  Ood,  even  when  we  can  not  see  how  hia 
fiitherly  mercy  will  show  itself;  and  we  should  hope  well  fh>m  a  good  master  on 
earth,  even  when  we  can  not  see  how  he  means  to  manifest  his  kindness  toward 
us.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  always  remain  true  and  fiuthfhl  to  him,  and,  in  all 
our  mischances,  find  his  heart  open  to  compassion  and  paternal  kindness  to- 
ward us." 

Bailiff.  "  0,  what  an  unfortunate  man  I  ami  If  I  had  only  known  half  of 
this  before  I  '* 

Pastor.  "We  can  not  alter  what  is  past  I  But  what  wilt  thou  do  now, 
baiUff  ?  " 

Bailiff.  "  I  know  not  what  in  the  world  to  do  I  To  confess  it,  would  endanger 
my  life.    What  does  your  reverence  think?  '* 

Pastor.  "  I  repeat  what  I  told  thee  just  now.  I  do  not  wish  to  force  thee 
to  any  confession;  what  I  say  is  merely  in  the  way  of  advioe;  but  it  is  my 
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Opinion,  that  the  atraight  way  never  turned  out  iU  to  anj  body.  Arner  is  merd- 
ftd,  and  thou  art  guiltj.  Do  as  thou  wilt,  but  I  would  leave  it  to  his  oom- 
passion.  I  see  dearly  that  it  is  a  Y&rj  di£Qcult  step  to  take,  but  it  will  also  be 
yeiy  difficult  to  hide  thy  &ult  flx>m  him,  if  thou  seekest  true  peace  and  satis&o- 
tion  for  thy  heart*' 

The  bailiff  groaned,  but  did  not  speak. 

The  pastor  proceeded :  "  Do  as  thou  wilt,  bailiff  I  I  do  not  wish  to  uiige  thee ; 
but  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  it  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  the  wisest 
plan  to  leave  it  to  Amer's  compassion :  for  I  must  confess  to  thee,  I  do  not  see 
what  else  thou  canst  do.  The  squire  will  inquire  why  thou  wert  off  the  road 
so  late  at  night." 

Bailiff.  '*  Mercy  on  me  1  what  a  thought  is  just  come  into  my  head.  I  have 
left  a  pickaxe,  shovel,  and  mattock,  and  I  know  not  what  besides,  by  the  land- 
mark, which  is  half  dug  up  already.  This  may  discover  it  all.  I  am  in  a 
dreadful  fright  about  the  pickaxe  and  mattock  I " 

Pastor.  "  If  thou  art  in  such  a  fright,  bailiff,  about  a  poor  pickaxe  and  mat- 
tock, which  may  be  easily  removed  before  daybreak,,  think  what  hundreds  of 
such  chances  and  accidents  will  occur,  if  thou  concealest  it,  to  poison  all  the 
remainder  of  thy  life  with  uneasiness  and  constant  bitter  anxiety.  Thou  wilt 
find  no  rest  for  thy  heart,  bailiff,  if  thou  dost  not  confesa" 

BaHiff.  "  And  there  is  no  chance  of  my  obtaining  mercy  from  God,  without 
it?" 

Pastor.  "  Bailiff  I  if  thou  thyself  thinkest  and  fearest  this,  and  yet  art  silent 
against  the  voice  of  thy  consdence  and  thine  own  conviction,  how  is  it  poesible 
that  this  conduct  can  be  pleasing  to  God,  or  restore  thee  to  his  favor?  " 

Bailiff.     "  And  is  there  no  other  remedy  ?  " 

Pastor.  *'  God's  mercy  will  assist  thee,  if  thou  dost  what  thy  consdence  bids 
thee." 

BaSUff.    "  I  wiU  confess  it." 

The  moment  he  said  this,  the  pastor  prayed  thus,  in  his  presenoe. 

"  All  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  and  adoration,  be  unto  thee  Almighty  Father  I 
Thou  didst  stretch  forth  thy  hand  toward  him,  and  the  work  of  thy  love  appeared 
to  him  anger  and  wrath  I  But  it  has  touched  his  hearty  so  that  he  no  longer 
hardens  himself  agiunst  the  voice  of  truth,  as  formerly.  0,  thou,  who  art  all 
mercy,  and  compassion,  and  loving-kindness,  gradously  accept  the  sacrifice  of 
his  confession,  and  remove  not  thy  hand  fh>m  him.  Fulfill  the  work  of  thy 
compassion,  and  let  him  again  become  one  of  thy  favored  children  I  0,  heavenly 
Father,  the  life  of  man  upon  earth  is  erring  and  sinful,  but  thou  art  merciful  to 
thy  fhul  children,  and  forgivest  their  excesses  and  sins  when  they  amend. 

"All  praise  and  adoration  be  unto  thee.  Father  Almighty!  Thou  hast 
stretched  forth  thy  hand  toward  him,  that  he  might  turn  unto  thee.  Thou  wilt 
fulfill  the  work  of  thy  compassion ;  and  he  will  find  thee,  and  praise  thy  name^ 
and  acknowledge  thy  mercies  amongst  his  brethren." 

The  bailiff  was  now  thoroughly  moved.    Tears  fell  firom  his  eyes. 

"  0,  sir,  I  will  confess  it^  and  do  whatever  is  right  I  will  seek  rest  for  my 
soul,  and  God's  mercy." 

The  pastor  remained  some  time  longer  with  him,  comforting  him,  and  then 
went  home.  It  was  striking  five  as  he  arrived  at  his  own  house,  and  he  imme- 
diately wrote  to  Arner.  His  letter  yesterday  and  that  to-day  were  as 
fidkms:— 
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Obaptxb  Lxxrm.— two  lbttbbs  from  thi  fastor  to 

FIftST  LETTER. 

"High  aicd  koblt  Botur,  GRAciotrs  bib! 

"  The  bearer  of  this,  Hans  Wust,  has  this  day  reTealed  a  circumstance  to  me, 
which  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  adrise  him  to  con- 
fess it  to  you,  as  to  his  judge.  He  maintains,  on  his  conscience,  that  the  oath 
which  he  and  Keibacher  took  ten  years  ago,  about  the  affair  between  Rudi  and 
the  bailiff,  was  a  false  one.  It  is  a  distressing  story,  and  there  are  some  remark- 
able circumstances  belonging  to  it,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  secretary, 
and  of  the  unhappy  assistant  of  my  deceased  predecessor,  which  this  confession 
will  bring  to  light,  and  thereby  I  fear  give  rise  to  much  scandal.  But  I  thank 
God  that  the  poorest  of  all  my  many  poor  people,  the  long  oppressed  and  suffer- 
ing Rudl  with  his  unhappy  family,  may,  by  means  of  this  confession,  again 
obtain  possession  of  what  belongs  to  them.  The  daily  increasing  wickedness 
of  the  bailiff,  and  his  daring  conduct,  which  he  now  no  longfer  restrains  even  on 
sacred  days,  convince  me  tliat  the  time  of  his  humiliation  is  approaching.  For 
the  poor  unhappy  Wust,  I  earnestly  and  humbly  entreat  your  compassion,  and 
all  the  iavor  which  the  duty  of  justice  can  permit  your  benevolent  heart  to 
show  him. 

"  My  wife  desires  her  best  respects  to  your  lady,  and  my  children  their  grate- 
ful remembrances  to  your  daughters.  They  send  a  thousand  thanks  for  the 
bnlbs,  with  which  they  have  enriched  our  little  garden.  They  will  be  most 
zealously  watched  over,  for  my  children  have  quite  a  passion  for  flowers. 

'*  Permit  me,  high  and  nobly  bom,  gracious  sir,  with  the  sincerest  respect  and 

esteem,  to  subscribe  myself 

*' Your  high  and  nobly  bom  grace^s 

"  Most  obedient  servant, 

**JOACHDf  Ebnst." 
"Bormal,  20«^  March,  1780.** 

SECOND  LETTER. 
^'HlGH  AXD  NOBLT  BOBV,  GBACIOUB  SIB  I 

"  Since  yesterday  evening,  when  I  informed  you  (in  a  letter  now  lying  sealed 
beside  me,)  of  some  drcumstanoes  relating  to  Hans  Wust,  an  all-seeing  Provi- 
denoe  has  strengthened  my  hopes  and  wishes  for  Rudi,  and  my  anticipations 
respecting  the  bailiff,  in  a  manner  which  I  can  not  yet  either  comprehend  or  ex- 
plain. Last  night  there  was  a  general  uproar  in  the  village,  so  violent  that  I 
apprehended  some  misfortune,  and,  upon  inquiring,  was  told  that  the  devil 
wanted  to  seize  the  bailiff.  He  screamed  pitifully,  on  the  hill,  for  assistance,  and 
all  the  people  heard  the  horrible  rattling  noise  of  the  pursuing  deviL  I  could 
not  help  laughing  heartily  at  this  intelligence ;  but  many  more  people  came  in, 
who  confirmed  the  fearful  story,  and  at  last  told  me  that  the  bailiff  was  now  re- 
tumed  home  again,  with  the  men  who  had  gone  to  help  him;  but  that  he  had 
been  so  dreadf\illy  dragged  about  and  injured  by  his  terrible  enemy,  that  it  was 
not  likely  he  would  recover. 

"  This  was  a  business  quite  out  of  my  line — ^but  what  vras  to  be  done?  We 
must  make  the  best  of  the  world  as  it  is,  since  we  can  not  alter  it.  I  thought 
that  whatever  this  affair  might  be,  the  bailiff  was  probably  in  »  state  to  be 
worked  upon,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  lose  the  opportunity ;  so  I  went  immediately 
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to  his  honse.  I  Ibund  him  in  a  pHaftd  oonditioii.  He  was  flimly  persuaded  that 
the  devil  had  really  been  in  porsnit  of  him.  I  made  a  few  inquiries,  in  hopes  of 
getting  a  clue  to  the  business,  but  could  make  nothing  out  The  onlj  thing 
certain  is,  that  nobody  has  touched  him,  and  that  the  wound  on  his  head,  which 
is  but  trifling,  was  caused  by  a  fiilL  Moreover,  as  soon  as  the  people  approached, 
the  devil  ceased  his  rattKng  and  roaring — ^but  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  story. 

"  The  bailiff  was  humbled,  and  confessed  to  me  two  shocking  deeds,  which  he 
freely  permitted  me  to  oommunicate  to  your  grace.  First,  that  what  Hans  Wust 
had  told  me  yesteiday  was  true— namely,  that  he  had  deceived  your  late  grand- 
father about  Rudi,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  meadow  unjustly.  Secondly, 
that  this  night  he  intended  to  remove  one  of  your  grace^s  landmarks,  and  was 
busy  at  the  work  when  the  fearful  accident  happened  to  him. 

"I  humbly  entreat  your  compassion  and  forbearance  toward  this  unhappy 
man  idso,  who  appears,  Qod  be  praised  fbr  it,  to  be  brought  to  repentance  and 
submission.  As- the  drcnmstances  are  changed  since  yesterday,  I  will  not  send 
Hans  Wust  with  his  letter,  but  Wilhelm  Abi  shall  deliver  them  both.  I  wait 
your  further  commands  about  them,  and  remain 

"  With  true  regard, 

'*  Your  high  and  nobly  bom  grace's 
"  Most  obedient  servant, 

'^Bonnai,  2lsi  March,  1780.'*  "Joachim  Ernst." 

CbAFTSB  LXZIZ. — THS  POULTKBIB'B  nnPOSMATIOH. 

I 

WHiHKLif  Abi  set  out  for  Amburg  with  the  letters,  but  Christopher,  the 
poulterer,  was  at  the  hall  before  him,  and  told  the  squire  the  whole  of  what  had 
happened,  from  beginuing  to  end. 

The  squire,  as  he  sat  in  his  arm-ohair,  lauded  until  he  had  to  hold  his  sides, 
at  the  account  of  the  bailiTs  fright,  and  of  the  fearfbl  Ohl— Ahl— Uhl  of  the 
poulterer. 

His  wife  llieresa,  who  was  in  the  next  room,  heard  the  bursts  of  laughter  and 
the  poulterer's  exclamations,  and  called  out:  '*  Charles,  what  is  the  matter? 
Come  and  tell  me  what.it  is  all  about! " 

Then  the  squire  said  to  the  poulterer :  "  My  wife  wants  to  hear  how  you  per- 
form the  devil:  come  in." 

And  he  took  the  poulterer  into  his  wife's  room. 

The  man  there  repeated  his  tale — how  he  had  driven  the  bailiff  down  into  the 
field — ^how  the  neighbors  had  come  out  by  dozens,  with  spits,  and  cudgels,  and 
torches,  to  the  poor  bailiff's  help-— end  how  he  had  then  crept  up  the  hill  again. 

The  squire  and  his  lady  were  much  diverted,  and  the  squire  gave  the  poulterer 
0ome  glasses  of  good  wine,  and  bade  him  tell  nobody  a  single  word  of  the 
affair. 

In  the  mean  time  WUhelm  Abi  arrived,  with  the  pastor's  letters. 

Amer  read  them,  and  was  the  most  touched  by  Hans  Wust's  stoiy. 

The  negligence  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  misery  of  Budi,  deeply  grieved 
him ;  but  the  pastor's  judicious  conduct  rejoiced  his  heart  He  gave  the  letters 
to  Theresa,  and  said:  "  My  pastor  in  Bonnal  is  a  most  excellent  man.  Kobody 
could  have  acted  more  kindly  and  prudently." 

Theresa  read  the  letters,  and  said :  "  This  is  a  sad  business  about  Wust  I  You 
must  help  Budi  to  recover  his  property  without  delay;  and,  if  the  bailiff  refuses 
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to  give  up  the  meadow,  throw  him  into  priaon.  He  ui  ft  wretdi  who  must  not 
beapftred." 

^'I  will  have  him  hanged,  to  a  certainty! "  answered  Amer. 

"0,  no  I  jou  will  not  put  any  body  to  death  I "  replied  Theresa. 

"  Do  you  think  not^  Theresa?  *'  said  Amer  laughing. 

"Tes,  Charles  1  I  am  sure  of  itl "  said  Theresa,  affectionately  kissing  him. 

"  You  would  not  kiss  me  any  more,  I  suspect,  if  I  were  to  do  so,  Theresa," 
said  Amer. 

"No,  indeed  I"  said  Theresa,  smiling. 

Amer  then  went  into  his  own  room,  and  answered  the  pastor's  letters. 

Chapter  lzzz. — the  bquibb'b  answer  to  the  pastor. 

"Bear  Am)  beyersnd  sib, 

"  An  hour  before  I  receiyed  your  letters,  I  had  heard  the  story  from  the  Tery 
devil  who  chased  the  bailiff  down  the  hQl;  and  who  was  no  other  than  your  old 
acquaintance,  Christopher,  the  poulterer.  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair,  which  was  veiy  laughable,  to-day;  for  I  am  coming  to  the  Tillage^ 
where  I  will  hold  a  parish-meeting  about  the  landmark.  I  mean  at  the  same 
time  to  have  a  comedy  with  the  people,  about  their  belief  in  ghosts ;  and  you, 
my  dear  sir,  must  be  jM^esent  at  this  play.  I  think  you  haye  not  been  at  many, 
or  you  would  not  be  so  shy,  and  perhaps  not  so  truly  good  and  contented  a 
man. 

"I  beg  your  acceptance  of  some  of  my  best  wine,  with  my  heartfelt  thanks 
ibr  the  upright  and  excellent  assistance  you  haye  given  me^  in  making  amends 
for  my  grand&ther's  fiulinga. 

"  We  will  this  afternoon  drink  some  of  it  to  his  memoiy.  Believe  me,  he 
was  a  good  man  at  heart,  though  rogues  too  often  abused  his  kindness  and  con- 
fidence. I  thank  yon,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  pains  and  care  you  have  taken 
about  Hubel  Rudi.  I  will  certainly  assist  him.  This  very  day  he  must  be  in 
oharity  with  my  dear  grand&ther,  and  I  trust  he  will  never  again  lament 
over  the  recoUection  of  him.  I  am  grieved  at  heart,  that  he  has  suffered 
so  much,  and  I  will  do  my  best,  in  any  way  I  can,  to  comfort  him  for 
his  past  distress,  by  future  ease  and  happiness.  We  are  certainly  bound 
to  make  good  the  &ilings  of  our  parents  wherever  it  is  in  our  power.  O,  my 
doar  sir,  it  is  a  sad  mistake,  to  say  that  a  judge  is  never  answerable,  nor  obliged 
to  make  reparation.  How  little  is  he  acquainted  with  mankind,  who  does  not 
see  that  all  judges  are  bound,  at  the  risk  of  their  property,  continually  to  rouse 
and  exert  all  their  powers,  not  only  to  be  honorable,  but  to  be  careful  and 
watchful    But  I  am  going  from  the  purpose. 

'*  Ky  wife  and  children  desire  me  to  give  their  kind  regards  to  your  &mily,  and 
send  your  daughters  another  box  of  flower-roots.  Farewell,  my  dear  sir  I  and 
do  not  trouble  yourself  to  get  all  the  rooms  into  such  order,  and  to  provide  so 
many  good  things,  as  if  I  were  coming  from  pure  hunger.  If  you  do,  I  will  not 
visit  you  any  more,  dear  as  you  are  to  me. 

"  Once  more  accept  my  best  thanks,  and  believe  me  ever 

"Your  faithftil  and  affectionate  friend, 

"Charles  Arner  vov  Arnheiv." 
''Ambwrg,  2l8t  March,  1780." 

"  P.  S.  My  wife  has  just  told  me  that  she  wishes  to  be  present  at  the  comedy 
of  the  poulterer,  so  we  shall  pour  down  upon  you,  with  aU  the  chUdrcn,  in  the 
fiunily  coach." 
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Chapter  lxxxt. — ^a  good  oow-vak. 

When  Arner  had  dismissed  Wilhelm,  he  went  into  his  cow-house,  and,  from 
amongst  his  fifty  cows,  he  chose  out  one  for  Hubel  Rndi,  and  said  to  his  cow- 
man :  "  Feed  this  cow  well,  and  tell  the  boy  to  drive  it  to  £onnal,  and  put  it  up 
in  the  pastor's  cow-house,  till  I  come." 

The  cow-man  replied:  "Sir I  I  must  obej  your  orders;  but  there  is  not  one 
amongst  the  fifty,  I  would  not  rather  part  with.  She  is  such  a  fine,  young, 
handsome  cow ;  and  just  at  her  best  time  for  mUking." 

"  It  is  to  your  credit^  cow-man,  to  be  so  sorry  to  lose  the  good  cow ;  but  I  am 
glad  I  chose  it,  I  was  looking  for  the  best  She  is  going  to  belong  to  a  poor 
man,  cow-man,  so  don't  grieve  over  her.    She  will  be  a  treasure  to  him.'* 

CouHtnatL  "  O,  sir,  it  is  a  sad  pity  to  send  her.  She  will  fidl  off  so  in  a  poor 
man's  hands,  grow  so  thin,  and  lose  her  looks.  O,  sir,  if  I  find  he  starves  her, 
I  shall  be  running  off  to  Bonual  every  day,  with  all  my  pockets  full  of  bread  and 
salt  for  her." 

Squire.  " Thou  art  a  good  fellow;  but  the  man  has  an  excellent  meadow  of 
his  own,  and  plenty  of  food  for  her." 

Couhman,    "  Well,  if  she  must  go,  I  do  hope  she  will  be  well  treated." 

Sqwim.    "Depend  upon  it,  she  wQl  want  for  nothing,  cow-man." 

Tlie  man  fed  the  cow,  and  sighed  to  himselC  because  his  master  had  diosen 
the  best  of  all  his  set,  to  give  away.  He  gave  his  favorite  Spot  his  own  bread 
and  salt  from  breakfast,  and  tlien  said  to  the  boy :  "  Put  on  thy  Sunday  coat 
and  a  clean  shirt,  brush  tliy  shoos,  and  make  thyself  neat;  thou  must  drive  Spot 
to  Bonnal." 

And  the  boy  did  as  the  cow-mau  bade  him,  and  drove  away  the  cow. 

Amer  stood  still  for  a  while,  earnestly  considering  wliat  he  should  decide 
about  the  bailiff. 

As  a  father,  when  he  restrains  his  wild  untoward  boys,  seeks  only  tlie  welfare 
of  his  children — ^as  a  &ther  grieves  at  the  punishment  he  is  obliged  to  inflict^ 
and  would  gladly  exdiange  it  for  forgiveness  and  approbation — as  he  shows  his 
sorrow  ui  punishing,  and  touches  his  cliildren's  hearts  still  more  by  his  tender 
regret  than  by  the  chastisement — so,  thought  Amer,  must  I  punish,  if  I  would 
perform  my  duty  as  judge,  in  the  spirit  of  a  father  to  my  dependants. 

With  these  feelings  he  formed  his  decisions  about  tlie  bailiff. 

In  the  mean  time  his  wife  and  hor  maidens  had  hastened  dinner,  that  it 
might  be  over  sooner  than  usual. 

Chapter  lxxxil — a  coachmait  who  loves  his  master's  son. 

And  little  Cliarles,  who  had  already  been  more  tlian  a  dozen  times  to  tlie 
coachman,  to  desire  him  to  make  liaste  and  get  the  coach  ready,  ran  again  to  tho 
stables  and  called  out:  "We  have  done  dinner,  Francis!  Put  to,  and  drive 
round  to  the  door,  directly." 

"You  are  mistaken,  young  master;  I  heard  the  dinner-bell  ring  just  now." 

Charks.  "How  dare  you  say  I  am  mistaken?  I  will  not  bear  that,  old 
moustache!" 

Francis.  "Hold,  my  boy!  I  will  teach  you  to  call  me  moustache  I  I  will 
plait  the  horses'  tails  and  manes,  and  put  on  the  ribands  and  the  rosettes,  and 
that  will  take  me  an  hour — and,  if  you  say  another  word,  I  will  tell  your  papa 
that  Herod  is  Ul — See  how  he  shakes  hi]6  head!    And  then  he  will  leave  the 
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black  horses  in  the  stable  and  take  the  little  carriage,  and  yon  can  not  go  with 
him." 

Charles.  "  No,  no,  Francis!  Stop — don't  b^^  to  plait  their  manes.  I  love 
Tou,  Francis!  aud  will  not  call  you  moustache  any  more." 

Franciji,  "You  must  give  me  a  kiss  then,  OharleSi  in  my  beard;  or  I  iriQ 
take  the  ribands  and  plait  them." 

Charles.    "Ko^  don't  do  so,  pray." 

Francis.  ''Why  did  you  call  mo  moustache?  You  must  kiss  me,  or  I  wiR 
not  drive  the  black  horses." 

Charles.  *'  Well,  then,  if  I  must !  But  you  will  get  the  ooach  ready  veiy  soon 
then." 

Francia  put  down  tlie  curry-comb,  lifted  up  the  boy,  who  kissed  him;  sud: 
*^ There's  a  good  little  fellow! "— ))ut  tlie  horses  to  die  coach,  and  drove  quickly 
round  to  the  hall-door. 

Amer  was  sitting  witii  his  wife  and  oliildren,  and  Charles  begged  his  papa  to 
let  him  ride  upon  tlie  coach-box  with  Francis.  ^*It  is  so  hot  and  crowded 
inside." 

**Witli  all  my  heart,"  said  Amer;  and  called  out  to  Francs:  "Take  good 
care  of  him." 

Chapter  ijrxxin.-^-TUE  squirb  wtth  ms  workmek. 

And  Francis  drove  his  spirited  horses  fast,  and  was  soon  on  the  plain  near 
Bonnal,  where  the  men  were  breaking  stones. 

Tlien  Arner  got  out  of  the  coach,  to  look  at  their  work,  and  he  found  all  tlie 
men  in  their  right  places. 

Tliey  had  got  on  with  their  work  very  well  for  the  time. 

And  Amer  praised  the  regularity  and  good  appearance  of  the  work,  in  a 
manner  which  convinced  the  dullest  amongst  them,  that  the  slightest  irregularity 
or  neglect  would  not  have  escaped  him. 

Leonard  was  very  glad  of  this,  for  he  thought  within  himself]  now  they  wOl 
all  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  allow  any  carelessness  or  neglect  . 

Amer  asked  the  master  which  was  Ilubel  Kudi ;  and,  at  the  moment  Leon- 
ard pointed  him  out,  poor  Rudi,  who  was  pale  and  evidently  very  weak,  was 
raising  a  very  heavy  stone  with  his  iron  crow.  Amer  called  out  immediately: 
"'  Do  not  overwork  yourselves,  my  good  fellows;  and  take  care  not  to  do  your- 
selves an  injury."  Then  he  ordered  the  master  to  give  tliem  each  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  went  toward  Bonnal. 

Chapter  lxzxiv. — a  squire  anu  a  pastor,  who  have  equally  kind  HEAsna 

He  soon  saw  the  good  pastor  coming  to  meet  him,  and  the  squire  ran  quickly 
toward  him,  and  called  out :  **  You  should  not  have  troubled  yourself  to  come 
out  such  weather  as  this?  It  is  not  right,  with  your  delicate  health; "  and  he 
then  went  into  the  house  with  him. 

There  he  told  him  the  whole  history  of  the  poulterer,  and  then  said :  "I  have 
some  business  to  transact,  but  will  be  quick  about  it,  that  we  may  enjoy  a  couple 
of  hours  quietly  together." 

He  sent  unmediately  fbr  young  Meyer,  and  said  to  the  pastor:  "The  first 
step  shall  be  to  seal  up  aU  the  bailiff's  accounts  and  books  of  reckoning;  for  I 
am  resolved  to  know  who  are  concerned  with  him,  and  he  shall  settle  with  them 
an,  in  my  presence." 
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Pastor,  '*  By  doing  this,  you.  will  get  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  people 
of  the  village." 

Sguire,  "And,  ba  I  hope,  find  out  the  way  to  put  an  end  to  a  great  deal  of 
domestic  unbappinees;  if  I  can  by  this  means  make  it  dear  and  evident  to  eveiy 
man  how  irrevocably  people  ruin  themselves  when  they  get  ever  so  little  into 
debt  to  such  grasping  men  as  the  bailiff.  In  my  opinion,  my  good  friend,  the 
laws  do  too  Httle  against  this  ruinous  practice." 

Fastor,  *'  JSio  law  can  do  so  mudi  to  counteract  it,  as  the  paternal  kindness 
of  the  lord  of  a  manor." 

Chapter  lzxzt. — ^ths  squire's  fbelikqs  toward  his  ouiltt  bailiff. 

As  they  were  speaking,  young  Meyer  arrived,  and  Amer  said  to  him :  "  Meyer, 
I  mean  to  dismiss  my  bailiff;  but,  notwithstanding  his  offenses,  some  drcunip 
stances  lead  me  to  wish  him  to  receive,  for  life,  a  part  of  the  emolument  of  his 
office.  Yon  are  well  off  in  the  world,  Meyer!  and  I  think,  if  I  were  to  make 
you  bailiff,  you  would  willingly  aUow  the  old  man  a  hundred  florins  yearly,  out 
of  your  salary.** 

Meyer.  **If  your  honor  thinks  me  equal  to  the  situation,  I  shall  wish  in  this, 
as  to  every  other  respect,  to  do  according  to  your  pleasure." 

Amer.  "  Well  then,  Meyer,  come  to  me  to  Ambuig  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
arrange  this  business.  For  the  present,  I  will  only  tell  you  that  you  must  take 
my  secretary  and  Abi,  who  is  a  qualified  man,  with  you,  and  seal  up  all  Hum- 
mel's  writings  and  accounts.  You  must  carefhlly  see  after  it,  that  not  one  of 
his  papers  or  accounts  be  secreted!" 

Immediately  young  Meyer  and  the  squire's  secretaiy  took  Abi  with  them,  and 
sealed  up  the  bailiff's  papers.  His  wife  went  with  a  wet  sponge  toward  the 
chalked  board;  but  Meyer  saw  her,  and  hindered  her  from  touching  it,  and  had 
a  copy  of  it  taken  immediately. 

And  Meyer,  the  secretary,  and  Abi,  wondered  to  see  on  the  board :  ^  On 
Saturday,  18th,  to  Joseph,  Leonard's  man,  three  crowns.*'  "  What  was  this  for  ?  " 
said  they  to  the  bailiff  and  his  wife;  but  they  gave  them  no  answer. 

And  when  the  men  arrived  at  the  parsonage^ouse,  with  the  copy  of  the 
board,  the  squire  also  wondered  at  the  three  crowns,  and  asked  the  men  if  they 
knew  the  meaning  of  it 

**  We  inquired,  but  nobody  would  give  us  an  answer,"  replied  the  men. 

"  I  will  soon  find  it  out,"  said  the  squire.  ^*  When  Flink  and  the  gaoler  come, 
tell  them  to  bring  the  bailiff  and  Hans  Wust  here." 

Chapter  lzxxvl — the  pastor  again  shows  his  KiirDNsss  of  heart. 

The  good  pastor  had  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he  slipped  out  of  the  room, 
went  to  the  tavern,  and  said  to  the  bailiff:  **  For  Ood's  sake  what  is  the  meaning 
of  these  three  crowns  to  Joseph?  It  will  be  a  double  misfortune  to  thee,  if 
thou  dost  not  tell  me.    The  squire  is  angry  about  it" 

Then  the  baUiff  sorrowftilly  confessed  to  the  pastor,  the  whole  aiEur  aboirt 
Joseph  and  the  money. 

And  the  pastor  went  immediately  back  to  Amer,  and  told  him  all,  and  how 
penitently  the  bailiff  had  owned  it  to  him;  and  he  again  entreated  the  squbre  to 
be  merciful  toward  this  unhappy  man. 

'*  Be  not  uneasy,  my  good  friend !  You  may  depend  upon  finding  me  humane 
and  compassionate  toward  him,"  said  Amer. 
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He  then  bad  Joseph  taken  from  his  work,  and  bronght  before  him,  with  Wast 
and  the  bailiff. 

The  bailiff  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf.  Wast  appeared  very  sorrowful,  bat 
composed  and  patient 

But  Joseph  was  in  a  nige,  and  said  to  the  bailiff:  "  Thou  old  wretch,  this  is  aU 
thy  &ult" 

Amer  had  the  prisoners  brought,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  inn^ 
room  of  the  parsonage-house,  and  there  he  examined  them,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Meyer,  Abi,  and  the  attorney.  And  when  the  secretary  had  writ- 
ten down  their  depoeitions,  word  for  word,  and  read  them  over  to  the 
prisoners,  and  these  had  again  repeated  and  confirmed  them,  he  had  them  all 
brought  to  the  place  where  the  parish-meetings  are  held,  under  the  lime-trees^ 
and  ordered  the  bell  to  be  rung,  to  assemble  all  the  people. 

ChAFTEB  LZZZVn.— on  a  GHXKBTUL  disposition,  and  on   6H06TB. 

But  before  this,  the  squire  went  for  a  few  moments  into  the  other  room,  to  the 
pastor,  imd  said :  *'  I  will  take  a  draught  of  something  to  refresh  me,  my  good 
friend.  For  I  mean  to  be  merry  with  the  people.  It  is  the  best  way  to  oon- 
vince  them  of  any  thing." 

"  Nothing  is  more  certain,**  said  the  pastor. 

And  the  squire  made  him  pledge  him,  and  said:  "I  wish  all  cleigymen  would 
learn  thus  to  go  amongst  the  people  in  a  straight-forward,  unceremonious  man- 
ner. When  people  see  a  man  good-humored,  and  with  an  open,  unrestrained 
manner,  they  are  half  won  already.*' 

"Alas,  sirl "  said  the  pastor,  "this  cheerfhlness,  and  open,  unrestrained  man- 
ner, are  exactly  what  we  are  least  allowed  to  practice.*' 

Squire.    "  It  is  a  misfortune,  belonging  to  your  situation,  rererend  mr.** 

Pastor.  "  You  are  quite  right  None  should  go  amongst  the  people  wiUi  a 
more  unrestrained,  cheerftQ,  open  manner,  than  the  ministers  of  religion.  They 
should  be  the  friends  of  the  people,  and  known  to  be  such.  They  should  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  regard  to  them  in  their  speech,  and  in  their  sflence.  They  should 
carefully  consider  their  wards,  and  yet  dispense  them  treSp,  l^nerolently,  and 
to  the  purpose,  like  their  Master.  But,  alas  I  they  form  themselves  in  other 
schools,  and  we  must  have  patience,  squire.  In  all  situations  of  life,  there  are 
many  impediments  to  the  practice  of  what  is  .simple  and  natural** 

Squire.  "  It  is  true.  In  all  ranks  people  wander  continually  flirther  and 
forther  from  the  path  they  should  follow.  Much  time,  which  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  important  duties,  is  wasted  upon  ceremonies  and  nonsense :  and 
there  are  few  men  who,  under  the  burthen  of  forms  of  etiquette  and  pedantry, 
preserve  due  attention  to  their  duties,  and  to  the  really  important  objects  of 
their  lives,  as  you  have  done,  my  dear  friend.  But,  by  your  side,  it  is  my  delight 
and  joy  to  feel  it  my  happy  destination  to  act  the  part  of  a  father,  and  I  will  en- 
deavor to  fulfill  it  with  a  pure  heart,  and,  like  you,  with  as  little  of  the  ceremony 
and  nonsense  of  the  world  as  possible.*' 

Pastor.    "  You  make  me  ashamed,  my  dear  sir." 

Squire.  "  I  feel  what  I  say  I  but  the  bell  will  soon  ring.  I  am  impatient  for 
the  comedy  at  the  parish-meeting.  I  do  expect,  this  time,  to  cure  them  of  some 
of  their  superstitions.** 

Pastor.  "  May  Qod  grant  you  success  I  This  superstition  of  theirs,  interferes 
sadly  with  the  good  one  seeks  to  do  them.** 
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Squire.  "I  find,  from  my  own  experience^  that  it  often  makes  them  rery 
stapid,  timid,  and  irreeolute."  ^ 

Pastor.  "It  warps  a  man's  understanding,  and  has  a  bad  effect  upon  all  he 
does^  and  says,  and  thinks.  And,  what  is  still  worse,  it  injures  his  hearty  and 
hardens  it  with  pride  and  uncharitableness." 

Squire,  "  Yeiy  true.  There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  the  pure  simplicity 
of  nature,  and  the  blind  stupidity  of  superstition." 

PqMot,  "  Yes.  The  unoorrupted  simplicity  of  nature  is  alive  to  every  im- 
pression of  truth  and  virtue:  it  is  like  a  blank  tablet  But  the  stupidity  of 
superstition  is  like  melted  ore,  incapable  of  receiving  any  impression,  except 
from  fire  and  flame.  And  now  that  you  have  introduced  the  subject  of  this  dis> 
tinction,  which  is  of  so  much  importance  to  me,  in  my  avocation,  will  you  per- 
mit me  to  say  a  few  more  words  about  it  ?  *' 

Sqttiire,    "  Fray  do.    The  subject  is  very  interesting  to  me.** 

Pastor,  '* Man,  in  the  uncorrupted  simplicity  of  his  nature,  knows  little;  but 
what  he  does  know,  is  well  arranged.  His  attention  is  firmly  and  steadily 
directed  toward  what  is  useful  and  compreheusible  to  him.  He  does  not  seek 
to  know  what  he  can  neither  comprehend  nor  turn  to  use.  But  the  stupidity  of 
superstition  has  no  clear  arrangement  in  its  knowledge.  It  boasts  of  knowing 
what  it  neither  knows  nor  comprehends;  it  persuades  itself  that  the  disorder  of 
Its  ideas  is  heavenly  illumination,  and  that  the  fleeting  splendor  of  its  airy 
bubbles  is  divine  light  and  wisdom. 

"  The  simple  innocence  of  nature,  makes  use  of  all  the  senses,  judges  nothing 
inconsiderately,  examines  every  thing  quietly  and  attentively,  endures  opposi- 
tion, earnestly  seeks  and  desires  what  is  necessary,  not  what  is  mere  matter  of 
speculation,  and  conducts  itself  peacefhlly,  gently,  kindly,  and  benevolently. 
But  superstition  believes  in  contradiction  to  its  own  senses,  and  to  the  senses  of 
mankind ;  never  rests  but  in  the  triumph  of  its  own  obscurity,  and  rages  rudely, 
wildly,  and  unfeelingly,  wherever  it  exists. 

"  Man,  in  a  state  of  simplicity,  is  guided  by  his  uncorrupted  heart,  upon  which 
he  can  always  depend ;  and  by  his  senses,  which  he  uses  peaceAilly. 

"But  the  superstitious  man  is  guided  by  his  opinions,  to  which  he  sacrifices 
his  feelings,  his  senses,  and  often  his  God,  his  country,  his  neighbor,  and  himself" 

Squire,  "Every  page  of  history  confirms  the  truth  of  your  statement;  and 
a  very  small  share  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  sufBcient  to 
convince  any  man  that  hardness  of  heart  and  superstition  are  inseparable  com- 
panions, and  always  followed  by  pernicious  and  grievous  oon8equence&" 

P<u1or.  "  From  this  essential  difference  between  the  simplicity  of  the  honesty 
unprejudiced  man,  and  the  stupidity  of  the  superstitious  man,  it  appears  that  the 
best  method  of  opposing  superstition,  is:  'In  educating  the  poor,  to  ground  their 
knowledge  of  the  truth  upon  the  pure  feelings  of  innocence  and  love;  and  to 
turn  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  surrounding  objects  which  interest  them  in 
their  individual  situations.' " 

Squire,  "  I  understand  you,  my  good  friend !  and  I  think,  with  you,  that  by 
this  means  superstition  and  prejudice  would  lose  their  sting,  their  hurtfulness, 
and  their  accordance  with  the  passions  and  desires  of  wicked  hearts,  and  with 
the  groundless  terrors  and  weak  fimctes  of  a  busy,  speculative  knowledge. 

"  And  thus  all  that  would  remain  of  prejudice  and  superstition  would  be  but 
empty  words,  and  shades  of  things  without  inward  poison,  and  these  would  die 
away  of  themselves." 
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Pastor,  ^'^It  appears  to  me  in  tiie  same  light  The  education  of  the  poor 
should  be  ToundAcl  upon  dear  ideas,  surrounding  objeots,  and  the  cantious  develop- 
ment  of  the  impulses  of  human  nature;  because  these  are^  undoubtedly,  the 
fi>unda;tion  of  true  hiuian  wisdom. 

"To  fix  the  attention  strongly  upon  q)eoidatiye  opinions  and  distant  objects^ 
and  foebly  upon  our  duties,  our  actions,  and  the  objects  which  surround  us,  is  to 
create  disorder  in  the  soul  of  man.  It  leads  to  ignorance  about  our  most  im- 
portant affairs,  and  to  a  foolish  predilection  for  mformatiott  and  knowliedge,  wl^ 
do  not  concern  us. 

"  Roughness  and  hardness  of  heart  are  the  natural  consequences  of  all  pride 
and-  presumption;  and  the  source  of  the  inward  poison  of  superstition  and  prq- 
udioe  is  dearly  derived  from  this:  that  in  the  education  of  the  people,  their  at- 
tention is  not  steadily  turned  to  the  circumstances  and  objects  around  tiiem, 
which  have  a  strong  and  near  rdation  to  their  individual  ffituatioUj  and  Would 
lead  their  hearts  to  pure  and  tender  feelings  of  humanity  upon  all  occasions. 

*^If  people  sought  thus  to  instruct  them,  as  earnestly  and  zealously  as  they 
do  to  teach  them  particular  opinions,  superstition  would  be  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  deprived  of  all  its  power;  but  I  feel  daOy,  more  and  more^  how  little  we  are 
advanced  in  this  good  work." 

SpUre.  ''In  the  world  all  is  comparatively  true^  or  not  true.  There  have 
been  rude  times— times  when  a  man  who  did  not  believe  in  ghosts  was  esteemed 
a  heretic ;  times  when  a  man  was  obliged,  on  pahi  of  fin^iting  his  rights  and 
his  situation  of  judge,  to  order  dd  women  to  the  radc,  to  make  them  confess 
tiieir  dealings  with  the  devil." 

J\jistor.  "God  be  praised,  those  times  are  gone  by;  but  much  of  the  old 
leaven  still  remains." 

Squire.  "Yet,  be  of  good  cheer,  my  friend  I  One  stone  after  another  fiills 
away  from  the  temple  of  superstition ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  people  were  only 
as  zealous  to  build  up  the  temple  of  Gfod,  as  they  are  to  overthrow  that  of 
superstition  I " 

Pastor.  "There  agam  we  are  wanting:  and  this  diedra  and  destroys  my 
rejoicing  in  the  attacks  made  upon  superstition ;  because  I  see  that  those  who 
are  so  active  against  it,  trouble  themsdves  very  little  about  upholding  religion, 
the  sanctuary  of  Gk)d,  in  its  strength." 

Sqidre  "  It  is  too  trua  But  in  all  revolutions  people  will  always  begin  by 
rejecting  good  and  bad  together.  They  were  in  the  right  to  puriQr  the  Lord's 
temple;  but  l^ey  will  soon  perbdve  that,  in  their  zeal,  they  have  injured  the 
walls,  and  then  they  will  return  and  repair  them  again." 

Pastor.  "1  trust  it  will  be  sol  and,  indeed,  I  see  mysdf  that  people  begin 
to  feel  that  destructive  irreligton  strikes  at  the  root  of  human  happiness." 

Squire.  "  We  must  now  go ;  and  I  will  make  one  attempt  this  very  day  to 
attack  superstition,  and  overthrow  the  bdief  in  ghosts  which  exists  in  BonnaL" 

Pastor.  "May  you  be  successftilt  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  do  veiy  littie 
against  it  by  my  arguments  and  preaching." 

Squire.  "  I  will  not  attempt  it  by  words.  My  poulterer  must  spare  me  that 
trouble,  with  his  basket  and  lantern,  his  pickaxe  and  mattock." 

Pasior.  "  I  really  bdieve  it  will  succeed  admirably.  It  is  certain  that,  when 
pec^le  know  well  how  to  turn  such  aoddents  to  advantage,  they  may  do  more 
by  means  of  them  in  &  moment^  than  they  can  in  hidf  a  century  by  all  the  aiti 
of  eLoqueooe." 
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In  the  mean  time  the  country  people  were  all  assembled  at  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. Yesterday^s  adventurei  and  the  report  of  the  prisoners,  brought  them  to- 
gether in  crowds.  The  alarming  appearance  of  the  devil  had  greatly  agitated 
them,  and  they  had  already,  early  that  morning,  taken  council  together  what  was 
to  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  and  had  come  to  a  resolution  that  the  pas- 
tor ought  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  teach  and  preach  so  incredulously,  and  to 
laugh  at  all  stories  of  ghosts.  They  determined  to  request  Hartknop^  the 
church- warden,  to  make  a  proposal  to  this  effect  at  the  meeting;  but  young 
Meyer  was  against  this,  and  said:  "I  can  not  ag^e  that  the  old  miser,  who 
stanres  his  own  chUdren,  and  is  constantly  hunting  about  for  all  sorts  of  refuse, 
should  speak  for  us.  It  will  be  an  eternal  shame  for  us  to  appoint  such  a 
hypocrite." 

The  men  answered :  "  We  know  weU  enough  that  he  is  a  hjrpocrite  and  a 
miser,  and  we  know  that  the  way  in  which  he  and  his  maid-servant  live  together 
is  scandalous.  It  is  true,  also,  that  we  have  not  such  a  liar  amongst  us,  nor  one 
who  encroaches  so  much  upon  his  neighbor's  land,  or  clears  his  field  so  carefully 
at  harvest-time ;  but  then,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  can  talk  to  a  minister,  or 
discuss  spiritual  matters,  as  he  can.  If  you  can  tell  us  of  any  one,  who  will  do 
it  only  half  so  well,  we  will  be  content"    But  Meyer  knew  of  nobody. 

So  the  men  made  their  request  to  the  church- warden,  in  these  words:  "  Hart- 
knop^  you  are  the  man  amongst  us  who  best  knows  how  to  answer  a  clergy- 
man ;  and  when  the  squire  holds  the  meeting  to-day,  we  wish  you  to  make  a 
complaint  against  the  pastor,  on  account  of  his  unbelief  and  to  ask  for  tlie  ap- 
pointment of  a  day  of  prayer,  on  account  of  the  fearful  appearance  of  Satan." 

They  did  not  talk  to  him  publicly  about  this,  but  the  cleverest  amongst  them 
■explained  the  business  to  him;  for  the  pastor  bad  many  friends  amongst  the 
poorer  part  of  them.  Some  of  the  richer  oountiy  people  disliked  him  the  more 
on  this  account,  particularly  since  he  had  maintained,  in  one  of  his  morning  dis- 
courses, that  it  was  not  right  in  them  to  oppose  the  division  of  a  waste  com- 
mon, which  the  squire  had  proposed  for  tl)e  advantage  of  the  poor. 

The  church-warden  Hartknop^  accepted  tlie  appointment,  and  said:  "You 
have  given  me  rather  late  notice  of  this,  but  I  will  study  the  proposition ; "  and 
he  went  away  to  his  own  house,  and  tliought  over  what  he  had  to  say,  from 
morning  until  evening,  when  the  bell  rang  for  the  meeting.  When  those  who 
were  in  the  plot  were  all  assembled  together,  they  wondered  why  he  did  not 
join  them,  and  could  not  imagine  what  kept  him  away.  Then  Nickel  Spitz 
said:  "He  is  only  waiting  till  you  go  in  form  to  fetch  him." 

"  What  is  to  be  done?  "  said  the  men.  "  We  must  e*en  do  as  the  simpleton 
wishes^  or  he  will  not  come." 

So  they  sent  three  of  their  officers  to  fetch  him ;  and  these  soon  returned  with 
him. 

The  churchwarden  saluted  the  people,  with  as  much  dignity  as  if  he  had  been 
a  pastor;  and,  with  gteat  importance  and  gravity,  assured  all  those  who  had 
entered  into  the  agreement,  that  he  had  now  studied  the  proposition. 

In  the  mean  time,  Amer  had  told  the  poulterer  that,  when  he  made  a  signal, 
by  taking  a  large  white  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  he  must  oome  forth,  and 
do  all  that  they  had  agreed  upon  together. 
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Then  he  went  with  the  pastor  and  the  secretary  to  the  meeting. 

All  the  people  stood  up,  and  welcomed  the  worthy  sqnire  and  the  reverend 
pastor. 

Amer  thanked  them  with  paternal  kindness,  and  then  told  the  men  to  sit 
down  upon  benches,  that  all  might  be  done  in  proper  order. 

Theresa  and  the  pastor's  wife,  and  the  children  and  servants,  fix>m  the  hall  and 
the  parsonage-house,  stood  in  the  churchyard,  fix>m  whence  they  could  see  what 
passed  at  the  meeting. 

Amer  now  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  forth,  one  after  the  other,  and 
their  depositions  to  be  read  in  their  presence. 

And  when  they  had  confirmed  them  before  the  meeting,  he  told  the  baHifr  to 
kneel  down  and  hear  his  sentence,  and  addressed  him  as  follows: — 

Chapter  lzxxix. — ^a  judgmbkt. 

"Ukhappy  hakI 

"  It  grieves  me  to  the  hearty  to  pronounce  against  thee,  in  thy  old  age^  the 
doom  which  must  follow  evil  deeds  like  thine.  Thou  hast  deserved  death ;  not 
because  Hubel  Rudi's  meadow  or  my  landmark  are  worth  a  man's  life,  but  be- 
cause perjury  and  daring  robbery  bring  innumerable  dangers  and  evils  upon  a 
country. 

"  The  perjured  man  and  the  robber  becomes  a  murderer,  when  circumstanoes 
tempt  him  to  it;  and  is  already  a  murderer  in  many  senses,  through  the  conse- 
quences of  the  error,  suspidou,  distress,  and  misery,  which  he  occasions. 

"  Therefore,  thou  hast  deserved  death. 

'*I  will,  however,  spare  thy  life,  in  consideration  of  thy  old  age,  and  because 
a  part  of  thy  crimes  were  committed  against  mysell!  individually. 

'*  This  is  thy  punishment : — 

"Thou  slialt  this  day,  in  tlie  presence  of  appointed  persona  and  of  all  who 
wish  to  accompany  tliee,  be  carried  to  the  landmark,  and  tJiere^  in  chains,  re- 
place evoiy  thing  as  it  was  before. 

"  Thence  thou  shalt  be  taken  to  tlie  village  prison,  when  the  pastor  wiD  ex- 
amine thee,  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  about  thy  past  life,  that  the  causes 
of  thy  great  recklossness  and  hardness  of  heart  may  be  clearly  and  evidently 
discerned :  and  I  will  myself  use  my  utmost  endeavors  to  discover  the  circum- 
stances which  have  led  thee  to  these  crimes,  and  which  may  lead  ottiers  of  my 
dependants  into  similar  misfortunes. 

"Alter  this  fortnight  is  expired,  the  pastor  will,  on  the  Sunday  following, 
openly,  before  the  whole  community,  relate  the  history  of  thy  past  life,  of  the 
disorders  of  thy  house,  thy  hardness  of  heart,  thy  contempt  of  oaths  and  duties, 
and  thy  way  of  keeping  accounts  against  the  poor  and  rich — and  the  whole 
must  be  confirmed  by  tliy  own  confession. 

"I  will  myself  be  present;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pastor,  will  en- 
deavor to  preserve  my  dependents  /h>m  such  dangers  in  ftature,  and  to  provide 
them  with  assistance  and  counsel  against  all  such  sources  and  causes  of  domes- 
tio  misery. 

"And  with  this  I  would  willingly  dischaige  thee,  were  my  people  sufBdently 
peaceable  and  well  brought  up  to  follow  after  the  truth  and  what  pertains  to 
their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  from  the  fear  of 
severe,  painful,  and  loathsome  punishment;  but,  with  so  many  rude,  uncontrolled, 
and  boisterous  people,  as  are  still  amongst  us,  it  is  necessaiy  for  me  to  add:— 
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"  That  the  executioner  must  conduct  thee  to-morrow  under  the  giJlows  at  Bon- 
nal,  and  there  bind  thy-  right  hand  to  a  stake,  and  mark  the  first  three  fingers 
with  an  indelible  black  stain. 

*'But  it  is  my  express  desire,  that  no  man  imbitter  this  thy  hour  of  suflering, 
by  jest  or  laughter,  or  any  mark  of  redicule;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
people  look  on,  without  noise  or  speech,  and  with  their  heads  uncovered." 

The  squire  then  condenmed  Hans  Wust  to  eight  days'  punishment  in  prison. 
And  Joseph,  as  being  a  stranger,  he  immediately  expelled  from  his  territories^ 
and  forbade  him  to  labor  or  to  appear  upon  his  land  any  more,  on  pain  of  being 
sent  to  the  house  of  correction. 

In  the  mean  time  the  pastor's  god-&ther,  Hans  Renold,  had  secretly  told  him 
what  the  country  people  had  settled  with  the  church- warden,  and  that  they  would 
certainly  and  without  doubt  attack  him  on  account  of  his  unbeUeC 

The  pastor  thanked  Renold,  and  told  him,  laughingly,  not  to  be  uneasy;  the 
thing  would  not  end  ill. 

"  This  is  excellent,"  said  the  squire,  to  whom  the  pastor  told  this,  "  that  they 
should  themselves  begin  the  game : "  and,  whilst  he  was  speaking,  the  church- 
warden got  up  and  said : — 

Chapter  xo. — the  proposal  or  hartknopf,  the  OHURCH-WABDEir. 

"Honored  sir! 

**  May  I  be  permitted,  in  the  name  of  your  fidthful  people  of  BonniU,  to  state 
to  you  an  affair  of  conscience?" 

Amer  answered:  "I  am  ready  to  hear.  Who  are  you?  What  have  you  to 
say?" 

The  church- warden  replied :  "I  am  Jacob  Christopher  Frederick  Hartknop^ 
church- warden  and  elder  of  Bonnal,  and  fifty-six  years  of  age.  And  the  princi- 
pal people  of  the  village,  being  themselves  inexperienced  and  unaccustomed  to 
speak  upon  spiritual  subjects,  have  chosen  and  requested  me  to  lay  a  statement 
before  you." 

Amer.    "Kow  then,  Mr.  Church-warden  Hartknop^  to  the  point" 

Then  the  church-warden  began  again : — 
"Honored  sml 

"We  have  received  from  our  forefathers  a  belief  that  the  devil  and  his  spirits 
often  appear  to  men ;  and,  since  it  is  now  become  very  evident  that  this  our  old 
belief  in  spirits  is  true,  as  indeed  we  never  for  a  moment  doubted  it  to  be,  we 
are  compelled  to  take  the  liberty  of  informing  your  honor,  that  our  reverend 
pastor  (may  God  forgive  him,)  is  not  of  this  belieC  We  well  know  that  your 
honor  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  pastor  on  this  subject  But  since,  in 
sacred  things,  we  must  obey  Grod  rather  than  man,  we  hope  your  honor  will 
forgive  our  freedom,  when  we  entreat  that  the  reverend  pastor  may,  in  future, 
teach  our  children  our  old  belief)  about  the  appearance  of  the  devil,  and  that  he 
may  say  nothing  to  them  against  ghosts,  in  which  we  believe,  and  will  continue 
to  believe.  It  is  also  our  wish,  that  some  Sunday,  at  no  great  distance,  may  be 
fixed  upon  for  a  day  of  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  humiliation ;  that  we  may  all, 
upon  an  appointed  day,  penitently  implore  forgiveness,  in  dust  and  ashes,  for  the 
increasing  sm  of  want  of  belief  in  spirits." 

The  squire  and  the  pastor,  though  they  were  scarcely  able  to  restrain  their 
laughter  till  he  had  finished,  yet  heard  him  with  all  possible  patience. 

But  the  country  people  rejoiced  in  their  hearts  over  this  discourse,  and  re- 
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fldved  to  accompany  fhis  able  orator  home,  bj  hitndredfl,  though  they  had  aent 
only  ttiree  to  ieteh  him. 

They  now  rose  up  on  all  adei^  and  said:  " Honored  girl  we  all  agree  in  what 
the  church-warden  haa  declared." 

But  the  poor,  and  aU  thoae  who  lored  the  pastor,  were  very  aony  and  grieved 
about  it,  and  said  here  and  there  to  each  other:  '*If  he  had  only  the  hick  to 
beheve  like  other  people—he  ia  such  an  excellent  man  I "  But  these  duxst  not 
apeak  out^  so  that  his  enemies  triumphed. 

Chafteb  zcl— the  squibb's  reply. 

The  squire  took  off  his  hat,  looked  earnestly  around  him,  and  said: — 

" Neighbors!  you  had  no  need  of  an  orator  for  such  nonaonae  aa  this.  The 
whole  affair,  and  the  appearance  of  the  devil,  is  all  *  mistake;  and  your  pastor 
is  one  of  the  wisest  of  ministers.  Tou  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  insulting  him 
through  such  a  poor  blockhead  as  your  church-warden.  If  you  had  a  proper 
regard  for  his  learning  and  judgment,  you  would  be  wiser,  lay  aside  your  belief 
in  old  women's  tales,  and  not  seek  to  restrain  intelligent  people  to  foolish  opin- 
ions, which  are  entirely  without  foundation." 

Here  the  country  people  all  exclaimed :  "But  it  was  only  last  night  that  tiie 
devil  appeared  to  the  bailiff,  and  sought  to  lay  hold  of  him.'' 

Squire.  "Tou  are  mistaken,  neighbors;  and  before  supper-time  you  will  be 
ashamed  of  your  credulity.  But  I  hope  you  are  not  all  equally  hardened  in 
your  foUy.  Meyer  I  are  you  also  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  past  all  doubt  that  it 
was  the  devil  who  frightened  the  bailiff  so  terribly  upon  the  hill  7  " 

Young  Meyer  answered:  "  What  do  I  know  about  the  matter,  your  honor?  " 

The  church-warden  and  many  of  the  men  were  angiy  at  Meyer  for  answer- 
ing thus. 

And  the  church- warden  muttered  over  the  bench  to  him:  "How  canst  thou 
talk  so  against  thy  knowledge  and  consdenoe,  Meyer?  "  But  many  of  the  mm 
exclaimed:  "We  all  heard  the  horrible  voice  of  the  pursuing  devil." 

Squire.  "I  know  very  well  that  you  heard  a  shout,  and  a  roaring,  and  a 
rattling.  But  how  can  you  tell  that  all  this  was  Uie  devil?  Might  it  not  be  a 
man,  or  several  men,  who,  unluckily  for  the  bailiff^  who  seems  to  have  been 
there  at  an  improper  time,  wished  to  frighten  him  ?  The  wood  is  scarcely  ever 
without  somebody  in  it,  and  the  high  road  is  near,  so  that  it  may  as  easily  have 
been  men  as  the  deviL" 

OounirymerL  "  Twenty  or  thirty  men  could  not  have  made  such  a  noise ;  and, 
if  your  honor  had  been  there  and  heard  it,  you  would  never  have  thou^^t  oi  its 
being  men." 

Squire.  "Night  is  deoeitfbl,  neighbors  I  and,  when  people  are  once  frightened, 
they  see  and  hear  double." 

OowUrYmm.    "It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  being  mistaken.    It  is  impossible.'* 

Sqwre.    "  But  I  tell  you  it  is  altogether  certain  that  you  were  mistaken  V 

Cknmirymm.  "  No^  please  your  honor,  it  is  entirely  certain  that  we  were  not 
mistaken." 

Squire.  "I  have  a  great  notton  I  could  convince  you  that  you  were  mif- 
taken." 

Countrymen.    "We  should  like  to  see  that,  your  honor." 

Squire.    "  Many  things  would  be  more  difficult" 

Ooumtrf/mm.    "  Tour  honor  is  joking." 
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Squire.  '*No,  I  am  not  joking.  If  jou  think  I  can  not  do  it,  I  will  try. 
And  if  you  will  agree  to  divide  the  oonunon,  I  wiU  peifonn  my  promiae,  and 
oonvinoe  yon  that  all  the  roaring  and  rattling  waa  made  by  one  man." 

OowUrymetL    ^*  That  i«  impossible." 

Squire.    *'  Will  yon  Tentore  it  ?  " 

CowdrymetL  *'  Yea,  air,  we  will  I  We  dnnt  Tentore  two  commona  upon  it, 
that  you  will  not  be  able  to  prove  thia." 

Here  there  aroae  a  murmur  amongat  the  oountrymen.  Some  of  them  aaid: 
"People  should  take  oare  what  they  promise."  Others  replied:  "He  can  no 
more  prove  this,  than  that  the  devil  will  go  to  heaven  I"  Others  agahi  said:  "We 
have  nothing  to  fear;  he  must  give  It  up.  We  will  venturej  ha.  can  never 
prove  it" 

GmrUrymen  (aloud.)  "  Yes^  squire;  if  you  will  keep  your  word;  speak  ofl. 
We  are  content  that  if  you  can  prove  what  you  say,  that  one  man  made  the 
noise  we  heard  yesterday,  we  will  divide  the  common.  That  ia  to  say,  if  you 
can  prove  it  entirely  to  our  satia&ction;  not  otherwise."  ^ 

The  squire  took  out  a  large  white  handkerchief^  gave  the  poulterer  the  aignal, 
and  said  to  the  men :  "  I  must  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  prepantioB. "   . 

The  people  smiled  all  around,  and  said:  "Till  to-morrow,  aquira^  If  joiLwiiL" 

The  squire  said  not  a  word  in  answer  to  their  rudeness ;  but  those  who  were 
in  the  churchyard,  and  could  see  the  poulterer  approaching  the  place  of  meeting; 
laughed  heartily. 

The  men  anticipated  some  mischance  when  they  heard  the  bursts  of  kngfater, 
and  saw  the  stranger,  with  his  dark  basket  and  lantern,  drawing  near. 

"  What  fool  ia  this,  who  walks  with  a  lighted  lantern  in  broad  daylight?  " 
said  they. 

Amer  answered :  "  It  is  my  poulterer  ftt>m  Amhelm ! "  and  called  out  to  him : 
"  Cliristopher,  what  is  your  business  here  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  tale  to  tell,  please  your  honor." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Amer. 

Then  the  poulterer  set  down  his  basket,  and  said : — 

Ghaptek  xcn. — spbech  of  the  poultbrxb  to  THS  laOBTHIO. 

"Honored  ^r,  reverend  pastor,  and  you  neighbors,  here  are  the  pickaxe,  the 
mattock,  the  spade,  the  brandy-bottle,  the  tobacco-pipe,  and  the  cocked  hat  of  your 
bailiff,  which,  in  his  fright,  he  left  by  the  landmark  last  night,  when  I  drove  him 
away  from  his  work  on  the  hilL" 

Ckmnirymen.  "And  are  we  to  believe  that  it  waa  you  who  made  all  the  noise  ? 
That  can  never  be.    The  proof  is  not  sufficient ;  we  beg  for  another." 

Squire.  "  Wait  a  little  longer.  He  has  a  lantern  by  hia  side.  Perhaps  it  may 
enlighten  you  a  little."  And  then  he  added,  loudly  and  very  seriously :  "  Be  silent, 
if  you  please,  till  he  has  finished  what  he  has  to  say." 

The  men  obeyed. 

Then  the  poulterer  continued :  "  You  are  not  so  civil  as  people  usually  are  in  this 
country.  Why  don't  you  let  me  finish?  Remember  the  poulterer  of  Amheim. 
If  you  do  not  hear  every  word  I  have  to  say,  the  next  newspaper  will  be  full 
of  you ;  for  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  the  devil's  having  appeared  to  the 
bailiff.  It  waa  I  who  frightened  him  I  I,  the  poulterer,  just  as  I  now  stand  before 
yoUf  with  this  basket,  and  this  new  black  goat-skin,  which  I  had  put  over  my 
basket,  because  it  rained  yesterday,  and  I  had  hung  the  lantern  before  the  basket, 
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U  j<m  saw  it  vvhisa  I  oune-haro.  I  filtod  H  fbU  ofofl  $X  HSrzM,  that  it  mfgfat 
burn  well;  for  it  was  veiy  istk^  and  ^e  roedi  aayoa  weU  know,  is  bad  near 
Hirzau.  At  eleran  o'dooki  was  m  the  tasani  at  Hinsaar  I  ean  bring  the  land- 
lord, and  at  least  ten  men  more,  who  were  there^  topiore  thist  As  I  came  over 
the  top  of  the  hill,  it  stmck  twelve  at  Bonnal;  and  thsB  Iheard  the  bailifif;  not  half 
a.  stone's  throw  fix>m  the  hJeb^road,  swearing  and  working  awaj ;  tfid,  aa  I  knew 
him  immediately  bj  his  Toice  and  his  swearing,  I  began  to  wonder  what  he  was 
doing  theie  at  that  hour  of  night  >  -I  half  snspected  that  he  was  seaTrhing  for 
hidden  treasnrea,.  and  that  faei  might  ahare  them  with  me  if  I  hit  the  right  time. 
I  fi>l!owed  the  noise.  But  the  baili£E;.it  seems,  had  yBSterdajs  oonlrary  to  his 
usual  GDstom,  drank  ntharmors  than  was  naoesauy;  for,  the  moment  he- beheld 
me,  he  took  me— «  poor  sinM  man — ^fi>r  the  deril  in  a  bodilj  form  I  and  when 
Irsaw  that  hewas  about  removing  a  labdmaik  in  out  master's  wood,  I  thonght  to 
lOTself:  .come,  he  desenres  to  be  frightened.-  I  will  make  hun  think  hell  is  gaping 
hf  himl  So  I  bound  the  mattock,  pidcaxe^  spade,  and  mj  walkfaig^-etidc,  all  to- 
4^er,  dragged  them  down  the  hill,  over  the  stonea,  after  me,  and  shouted  on% 
witti  all  my  might:  Oh! — Ahl— Uhl--%^^iin — thou  art  minel  Hum— mell 
And  I  was  not  more^thaa  a  stone's  thiow  from  you,  when  you  crept  out  softly  and 
toautionsly  with  joor  toiuhes^  to  the  baitifiTs  assistanoe.  But  as  I  had  no  wish  to 
frighten  innocent  folks  with  making  a  noise  so  nefti*  them,  I  gave  over,  and  went 
up  the  hill  again,  with  my  booty,  to  ray  basket,  and  then  took  the  nearest  way 
home.  It  was  a  quarter  past  two  when  our  watdiman  met  me^  and  asked  why 
I  was  carrying  workmen's  tocds  upon  my  egg-basket 

"  I  foiget  what  I  answered,  but  certainly  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  I  did  not 
wish  to  81^  any  thing  of  it,  till  I  had  told  the  squire  my  story,*  which  I  did  at  jix 
o'clock  this  morning. 

"  And  now,  neighbors,  how  do  yon  thmk  1  could  come  by  this  story  and  these 
tools  so  early,  if  what  I  tell  you  is  not  true  ?  " 

Some  of  the  countiymen  scratched  their  heads,  others  laughed. 

The  poulterer  continued:  "  If  such  a  thing  should  hs^pen  to  you  again,  neigfa- 
bors,  let  me  just,  in  a  friendly  way,  advise  the  watchman,  the  authorities,  and 
all  the  honorable  conunonalty  of  Bonnal,  to  let  loose  the  greatest  dog  in  the  village^ 
and  he  will  soon  discover  the  deviL" 

The  poulterer  hers  ceased,  and  there  was  a  general  murmur  on  eveiy  ade. 

Chaptsk  zoni.— tbb  poor  ase  QAixnsas  bt  the  oomedt. 

Some  countrymen,    "It  is  as  he  says,  by  G — I  all  the  circumstances  agree." 
'    Other  cowUrymieiL    "What  a  set  of  fools  we  were." 

Kunz.    "I  wanted  to  run  after  the  rogue." 
•    Some  of  (he  leaders.    "  If  we  had  only  not  staked  the  common  upon  it" 

Uieridi  countrymen.    "  This  is  a  cursed  business." 

J%e  poor.    "  Heaven  be  praised  for  it" 

^^leresfi.    "  The  master-stroke  of  all,  is  getting  the  common  divided." 
'    Paehr'e  wffe.    "  The  whole  is  a  master-stroke." 

The  diurch-vfarden*  "  It  is  enough  to  make  the  very  stones  weep  blood  1  Our 
belief  is  lost  for  ever.    Elias  1  Elias  I  Fire  from  heaven." 

The  children  (from  the  churchyard.)  "  Thou  art  mine  I— Oh  I— Ah  I— Uh  I— 
baiiifri  " 

The  pastor,    "  I  never  saw  the  people  so  much  moved." 

The  baHiff,    "  Am  I  in  a  dream,  or  awake?    All  was  a  mistake,  and  I  must  go 
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wder  the  gsUows.  And  yetl.lM  no  snger;  no  desire  of  vengeanod  rages 
within  me.^' 

Thus  in  *  geoerai  ttunnnr  did  ewety  man  apeak  aooording  to  his  own 
Itelmgs. 

After  a  whUe  Amer  stood  np^  smiled,  and  said:  "  How  are  you  now  inclined 
about  the  fiist-dn^,  on  aooonnt  of  the  feeMi  appearance  of  the  devil  upon  the 
hill?" 

Do  what  k  right!  Lots  God ! 

And  ibiir  God,  bat  neither  man  not  deril. 

This  is  the  old  and  true  belief;  and  your  stories  of  apparitions  and  spirits  are  idle 
follies,  which  ruin  your  heads  and  hearts. 

"Now  at  last  the  division  of  your  common  is  agreed  upon,  and  you  will  find, 
in  a  few  years,  how  useftd  and  beneficial  it  will  be  to  your  children  and  grand- 
children,  and  how  much  reason  I  had  to  wish  for  it  so  earnestly.  I  have  ordered 
some  drink  to  be  brought  to  you.  Drink  it  to  my  health,  and  to  the  health  of 
your  numerous  poor,  who,  in  the  division  of  the  common,  will  receive  no  more 
than  the  rest;  but  to  whom  it  will  be  a  treasure,  because  they  have  nothSng 
besides.  There  is  not  one  of  you  who  knows  how  much  his  children  may  stand 
in  need  of  it" 

Then  Amer  left  the  meeting,  and  told  Hubel  Budi  to  follow  him,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  to  the  parsonage-house. 

And  the  squire  and  tiie  pastor  went  to  their  wives  in  the  churchyard,  and  after- 
ward, with  them,  to  the  parsonage-house. 

The  pastor  praised  Amer  for  the  wisdom  and  humanity  with  whidihehad 
treated  his  flock,  and  said  to  him :  "I  shall  never  again  urge  you  to  show  forbear- 
anos  and  compassion  toward  any  body,  for  your  own  benevolent  heart  has  ex- 
oeeded  all  I  oould  have  asked  or  advised." 

Chaftbb  xcnr. — thb  squire  thaxkb  ths  pastor. 

The  squire  replied:  "Say  no  more,  my  dear  friend,  I  beseech  you.  I  go  straight 
to  the  point,  and  am  as  yet  young  and  without  experience.  But,  with  Qod's  assist- 
ance, I  hope  to  leam  how  to  manage  things  better.  I  am  truly  rejoiced  that  you 
approve  of  my  decisions.  But  you  must  not  imagine  that  I  am  not  aware  that 
your  exertions  have  been  much  greater  than  mine,  and  that  your  care  and  kind- 
ness had  prepared  every  thing,  so  that  little  remained  for  me,  but  to  pronounce 
the  sentence." 

Pastor.    "  Uj  dear  sir,  you  go  too  fiir  t " 

Squire,  "  No,  my  friend.  It  is  the  simple  truth,  and  I  should  be  indeed  un- 
thankfrd  and  unjust,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  it  Tou  have  labored  with  great 
care  and  intelligence  to  throw  light  upon  my  dear  g^rand&ther's  inconsiderate 
decisions,  and  to  put«n  end  to  their  consequences.  That  good  and  upright  man 
will  rejoice,  in  heaven,  over  what  you  have  done,  and  that  the  evil  has  at  last 
been  remedied;  and  he  certainly  would  not  forgive  me,  if  I  were  to  leave  your 
.  goodness  unrewarded.  Here  are  the  deeds  of  a  small  piece  of  land  in  your  vfl- 
lage,  which  I  hope  you  will  accept  as  a  testimony  of  my  gratitude." 

Thus  saying,  he  gave  him  a  sealed  deed  of  gi(^  whidi  was  expressed  with  the 
greatest  warmth  of  gratitude. 

Theresa  stood  by  Amor's  side,  and  presented  the  pastor  with  the  most  beau- 
tifo],  nosegay  ever  seen  in  a  parsonage-house. 

*'Th]8  is  in  remembrance  of  the  best  of  grandfiithen^  reverend  sir,"  said  she. 
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And  in  the  morning  the  pastor's  wife  diacovered,  for  the  fint  time,  that  it  was 
bound  together  by  a  string  of  pearls. 

The  good  pastor  was  much  overcome:  tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  he  oould 
not  speak. 

"Say  not  a  word  about  ft,"  added  the  squire. 

"  Your  heart  is  worthy  of  a  kingdom  I "  said  the  pastor  at  last. 

"  Do  not  make  me  blush,  my  dear  ur/*  answered  the  squire.  "  Be  my  friend; 
and,  hand  in  hand,  let  us  strive  to  make  our  people  as  happy  as  we  can.  I  hope 
to  see  more  of  you  in  future,  and  you  will  come  more  to  me^  will  you  not?  My 
carriage  is  always  at  your  service.  Send  for  it,  without  ceremony,  whenever 
you  like  to  come  to  me." 


CHAPTBB  XCY. — THB  BQTTIRE  ASKS  FOBGIYENESS  FROX  ▲  POOB  XAK,  WHOM  HIS 

GRAHDFATHSB  HAD  IKJUBKD. 

In  the  mean  time  Hubel  Rudi  arrived,  and  the  squire  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
poor  man,  and  said :  "  Rudi  I  ray  grand&ther  did  you  injustice,  and  deprived  you 
of  your  meadow  by  his  decision.  It  was  a  misfortune.  He  was  deceived.  Tou 
must  forgive  him,  and  not  bear  malice  against  Imn." 

Rudi  answered:  *'  Alas!  your  honor  I  I  knew  very  well  that  it  was  not  his 
feult." 

"  Did  you  never  hate  him  for  it?"  said  the  squire. 

Rudi,  "  In  my  poverty,  and  particularly  at  first,  I  was  indeed  often  very 
much  troubled  that  I  had  not  the  meadow  any  longer;  but  I  never  felt  hatred 
toward  his  honor." 

Squire,    "  Is  this  really  true,  Rudi  ?  " 

Eudi.  "It  is,  indeed,  your  honor  I  God  knows  that  it  is,  and  tiiat  I  never 
oould  feel  angiy  with  Imn.  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  it  was  not  his  &ult  What 
oould  he  do,  when  the  bailiiT  found  fiilse  witnesses,  who  swore  an  oath  against 
me  ?  The  good  old  squire,  whenever  he  saw  me  afterward,  gave  me  money,  and 
on  all  holidays  sent  me  meat,  and  bread,  and  wine.  May  God  reward  him  for 
it.    It  often  cheered  me  in  my  poverty." 

Rudi  had  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  continued:  "Alas  I  your  honor  I  if  he  had 
only  talked  witii  us,  by  ourselves,  as  you  do,  many,  very  many  things  would 
never  have  happened ;  but  the  bloodsuckers  were  always  by  his  side,  whenever 
we  saw  him,  and  that  spoiled  all." 

Squire,  "Tou  must  forget  this  now,  Rudi.  The  meadow  is  agam  yours.  I 
have  effaced  the  bailiff's  name  ilh>m  the  deed,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of  it  with  all 
my  heart,  Rudi  I  " 

Rudi  trembled,  and  stammered  out:  "I  can  not  enough  thank  your 
honor." 

The  squire  said:  "Tou  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for,  RudL  The  meadow  is 
yours  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man." 

Rudi  clasped  his  hands  together,  wept  aloud,  and  said :  "  0,  my  mother's  bless- 
ing is  upon  me  I  She  died  on  Friday,  your  honor!  and  before  she  died,  she  said 
to  me:  'All  will  go  well  with  thee,  Rudi.  Think  of  me,  Rudi  I '  0,  sir,  I  am 
so  grieved  for  my  dear  mother  I " 

The  squire  and  the  pastor  were  much  affected,  and  the  sqmre  said:  "God's 
blessing  will  indeed  be  upon  you,  good  and  pious  man." 

"  0,  sir!  it  is  owing  to  my  mother's  blessing!  Tlie  blessing  of  the  most  relig- 
ious, patient  woman,"  said  Rudi,  weeping. 
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**  How  troubled  I  am,  pafltor,  that  this  man  should  have  been  ao  long  kept  out 
of  his  right,"  said  the  squire. 

"It  is  all  over  now,  sir  t "  said  Rudi,  "  and  suffering  and  want  are  blessings 
from  God,  when  they  are  gone  through.  But  I  can  not  sufficiently  thank  you 
for  all ;  for  the  work  at  the  choroh,  which  cheered  and  comlbrted  my  mother  on 
her  death-bed;  and  then  for  the  meadow.  I  know  not  what  I  ought  to  say  or 
do,  sir.    0 1  if  she  had  only  lived  to  see  it  I  " 

Squire.  "  You  are  an  excellent  man,  and  she  will  rcjjoice  in  your  welfitre, 
even  in  heaven.  Your  sorrow  and  your  filial  love  have  affected  me  so  much, 
that  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you,  that  the  bailiff  is  bound  to  pay  you 
arrears,  with  costs.'^ 

Pastor,  *'  Permit  me,  sir,  here  to  speak  a  word  to  BudL  The  bailiff  is  in 
very  straitened  circumstances.  He  is,  indeed,  bound  to  pay  you  arrears,  with 
costs,  Rudl  But  I  know  that  you  are  too  kind-hearted  to  push  him  to  the 
uttermost^  and  to  bring  him  to  beggary  in  his  old  age.  I  promised,  in  his  afflic- 
tion, to  do  all  I  could  to  obtain  mercy  and  compassion  for  him,  and  I  must  per- 
form my  promise  now.    Budi,  have  pity  upon  his  distress.** 

GhAPTBB  XGYL — QENEBOfilTT  Or  A  POOR  HAK  TOWARD  HIS  ENEMY. 

Rudi.  "  Say  not  a  word  about  the  arrears,  reverend  sir ;  they  are  out  of  the 
question :  and,  if  the  bailiff  is  so  poor — ^I  don't  like  to  seem  to  boast — but  I  will 
certainly  do  what  is  right  toward  him. 

'*  The  meadow  will  furnish  hay  for  more  than  three  cows ;  and,  if  I  keep 
two  out  of  it,  I  shall  have  enough  and  more  than  I  durst  hope  for;  and  I 
will  willingly  let  the  bailiff  have  enough  to  keep  one  cow,  as  long  as  he 
lives." 

Pastor,  "It  is  acting  generously,  and  like  a  Christian,  Rudi;  and  God  will 
grant  his  blessing  upon  the  remainder." 

Amer.  "  This  is  all  well  and  good,  my  dear  sir.  But  we  must  not  take  the 
good  fellow  at  his  word,  now.  He  is  overoome  by  his  joy.  I  admire  you  for 
your  offer,  Rudi ;  but  consider  the  thing  over  quietly  for  a  day  or  two.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  promise,  when  you  are  sure  you  will  not  repent" 

JRudL  "I  am  but  a  poor  man,  your  honor;  but  not  so  poor  as  to  repent 
having  promised  to  do  what  is  right." 

Pastor.  "  The  squire  is  right,  Rudi.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  that  you 
will  not  exact  the  arrears.  If  you  find  that  the  bailiff  is  in  want;  when  you 
have  well  considered  the  thing,  you  can  do  what  you  like." 

Rudi.  "  If  the  bailiff  is  in  want,  I  am  sure  I  shall  wish  to  do  as  I  have  said, 
your  reverence." 

Squire.  "  Well,  Rudi,  I  want  this  to  be  a  happy,  cheerful  day  for  you. 
Would  you  rather  stay  and  rejoice  with  us  here,  or  go  home  to  your  children? 
I  will  take  care  that  you  have  a  good  supper  in  either  place." 

Budi.  "  Your  honor  is  very  good  I  but  I  wish  to  go  home  to  my  children. 
There  is  nobody  to  take  care  of  them.  Alasl  my  wife  is  in  her  grave— and  my 
mother  also." 

Squire.  "  Then  go  home  to  your  children,  Rudi.  In  the  pastor's  cow-house, 
below,  you  will  find  a  cow,  which  I  give  you  to  reconcile  you  to  my  dear  grand- 
&ther,  who  did  you  wrong ;  and  that  you  may  this  day  rejoice  over  his  memoiy, 
with  your  children.  I  have  also  ordered  a  quantity  of  hay  to  be  carried  fh>m 
the  bailiff's  bam,  for  it  is  yours.    You  will  find  it  at  home ;  and,  if  your  cottage 
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or  your  oow-house  want  repain^  take  wbat  wood  is  neoe^saijr  out  of  mj 
forest." 

Chapter  xgyil — ^ms  obatitudb  to  the  bquibb. 

RuDi  knew  not  what  to  eaj^  he  was  so  completely  oTercome;  and  this  JoTflil 
eonfusion,  which  conM  not  utter  a  word,  pleased  Amer  more  than  any  express 
■ion  of  thanks. 

At  last  Rudi  stammered  out  a  few  words,  but  Amer  interrupted  him,  and 
said,  smiling:  **I  see  that  you  are  gratefol,  Rudl"  He  then  again  shook  him 
b^  the  hand,  and  added:  /* €ro,  now,  RudL  Drive  home  your  cow,  and  depend 
upon  my  help ;  whenever  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way,  it  will  always 
be  a  pleasure  to  me." 

Then  Rudi  left  Amer,  and  drove  home  the  oow. 

Chapteb  xoTm. — ^a  scbne  to  touch  thx  bxabt. 

The  pastor,  and  all  who  were  present,  had  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  remained 
silent  for  some  moments  after  the  man  left  the  room. 

At  last  Theresa  exclaimed :  **  What  an  evening  this  has  been  I  How  fiiir  is 
creation,  and  with  what  pleasure  and  joy  does  the  fiice  of  nature  inqiire  us;  but 
human  hiq^pinesB  is  more  deligbtfol  than  all  the  beauties  of  earth  1 " 

"Yes,  my  love,  it  suipasses  sU  earthly  beauties,"  said  tlie  squir& 

The  pastor  added :  "I  thank  you,  from  my  heart,  sir,  for  the  touching  scenes 
you  have  brought  before  us.  Throughout  the  course  of  my  life^  I  never  met 
with  purer  and  nobler  greatness  of  soul  than  in  the  deed  of  this  man.  But  it  is 
most  certain  that  the  purest  elevation  of  the  human  hearty  is  to  be  sought  for 
amongst  the  unfortunate  and  distressed." 

The  pastor's  wife  pressed  her  children,  who  were  much  affected,  to  her  heart, 
bent  over  them,  and  wept  in  silence. 

After  a  while,  the  children  said  to  her :  *'  Let  us  go  wd  see  his  poor  diildr^ 
and  send  them  our  supper." 

And  the  pastor's  wife  said  to  Theresa:  "Will  yon  like  to  go  with  the  chil« 
dren?" 

"Very  willingly,"  answered  Theresa.  And  the  squire  and  the  pastor  ex- 
pressed their  wish  to  accompany  them. 

Amer  had  brought  a  roasted  quarter  of  veal  in  the  carriage  with  him,  for  the 
poor  femily ;  and  the  paster's  wife  had  added  to  this  some  good  nourishing  brolfa, 
and  given  orders  for  it  to  be  taken  to  them :  but  now  she  sent  also  her  own  and 
the  children's  supper,  and  Glaus  carried  all  to  the  poor  man's  cottage.  < 

All  the  villagers,  young  and  old,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  collected  at 
Rudi's  door,  and  round  the  hay-cart  and  tba  fine  cow. 

Glaus  was  followed  ahnost  immediately  by  the  squire  and  his  lady,  the  pastor's 
wife,  and  all  the  children.  They  went  into  the  room  and  found  nothing  but 
sickly,  half-naked  children,  the  pictures  of  hunger  and  want  All  were  much 
affected  by  the  distress  of  the  fiunily ;  and  Amer  said  to  his  companions:  "Yet 
this  very  man  is  now  willing  to  give  the  bailiff,  who  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
this  misery  for  so  many  years,  a  third  part  of  the  hay  ftom  his  meadow  I " 

"It  ought  not  to  be  allowed,"  said  Theresa,  hastily,  in  the  wamith  of  Iter 
compassion  for  so  much  distress.  "  This  man,  with  all  his  children,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  give  a  &rthing  of  what  belongs  to  him  to  tliat  wicked  wretch." 

"  But,  my  love,  would  you  set  bounds  to  the  course  of  that  virtue  and 
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magnanimity  wfaioh  God  has  raised,  through  soffering  and  waht^  to  radi  a 
height? — a  height  which  has  so  deeply  affected  your  own  heart,  and  forced  tean 
tern  you f" 

"  No,  not  for  worlds,"  answered  Theresa.  *^  Let  him  give  all  he  has,  if  he  wiH. 
God  will  never  Ibieake  sooh  a  man !  ^ 

Amer  then  said  to  Rudi:  "  Give  your  children  something  to  eat." 

But  Rudeh  pulled  his  father  by  the  arm,  and  whispend  ia  his  ear:  ^  i'ather, 
may  I  take  Gertrude  something?  " 

"Tes,"  said  Rudi;  ''but  wait  a  little." 

Amer  had  heard  the  word  Gertrude,  and  asked  what  the  little  fellow  was 
saying  about  her. 

Then  Rudi  told  him  about  the  stolen  potatoes,  and  his  mother's  death-bed ; 
and  the  goodness  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  and  that  the  very  shoes  and  stock- 
ings he  had  on  came  from  them ;  adding:  "  This  is. a  blessed  day  for  me,  your 
honor  I  but  I  can  not  enjoy  one  mouthful,  if  these  people  do  not  come  and  share 
it" 

How  Amer  praised  them,  and  how  they  all  admired  the  quiet  goodness  of  a 
poor  mason^s  wife,  and  the  holy  death  of  Catharine ;  and  how  Rudeli  ran  with 
a  beating  heart  to  invite  Leonard  and  Gertrade ;  and  how  they  declined  till 
Amer  sent  Glaus  again  for  them  and  their  chUdren,  and  then  came  abashed  and 
with  downcast  eyes;  how  Charies  and  Emily  begged  their  papa  and  mamma  to 
give  them  shoes  and  stockings,  and  some  of  their  old  clothes,  for  all  the  chil- 
dren, and  helped  them  to  the  nicest  food ;  and  how  kind  the  pastor's  wife  was 
to  them ;  and  how  Rudeli  and  his  sisters  were  not  content  till  Gertmde  came, 
and  then  ran  to  her,  seized  hold  of  her  hand,  and  jumped  into  her  arms.  All 
this  I  will  not  seek  to  describe  by  many  words. 

Amer  and  Theresa  stood  for  some  time  gazing  on  the  scene,  deeply  touched 
by  the  sight  of  so  much  misery,  which  was  now  cheered  and  entirely  relieved. 
At  last,  with  tears  hi  their  eyes,  they  quietly  took  leave;  and  the  squire  said  to 
the  coachman:  "Prive  gently  for  a  mile  or  two." 

Leonard  and  Gertrade  remained  with  Rudi  till  eight  o'clock,  joyfully  sympa- 
thizing  in  his  good  fortune 

GhAFTEB  XCDL — A.  PLBASDra  PB06PE0T. 

Fob  the  last  few  weeks,  there  has  been  a  general  report  in  the  village,  that 
Gertrade  wishes  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  Rudi  and  young  Meyer's 
sister,  who  is  her  dearest  fKend. 

And  as  Rudi's  meadow  is  worth  at  least  two  thousand  florins,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  squire  has  told  her  brother  he  should  rejokse  in  the  match,  people  sup- 
pose she  will  not  refbse  him. 

The  mason  goes  on  extremely  well  with  the  buildhig,  and  the  squire  likes 
him  better  eveiy  day. 

Chapter  a — the  poultiseb's  bbwabd. 

The  poulterer  came  in  for  his  share  of  good  fortuna  Theresa  saw  him,  as 
they  were  driving  home,  and  said  to  Amer:  "He  should  not  go  unrewarded^ 
for,  in  reality,  it  was  he,  and  his  night  journey,  which  brought  all  this 
about" 

Then  Amer  called  out  to  the  poulterer,  and  said:  "Christopher!  my  wife 
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iasMta  upon  having  joa  paid  for  yoitr  devil's  bosiBett:  **  and  he  gave  hin  a 
ooQpIe  of  crowns. 

The  ponlterer  made  a  low  bow,  and  said:  "Please  7007  honor,  I  should  like 
to  do  such  devil's  business  every  day  of  my  life.** 

"Tes,"Baid  Amer;  "provided  you  could  be  sore  of  having  the  dogs  kept 
well  chained  up." 

"Yeiy  true,  your  honor/'  said  the  poulterer;  and  the  carnage  drove  on. 


OF  THB  '^ 

'UKIVERSITT 

BEHABK8  BT  THE  EDITOB. 


The  foregoing  pages,  although  constitutmg  a  tale  complete  in  itself  and 
the  whole  work  as  originally  published  in  1781,  are  but  about  one-fourth 
part  of  **  Leonard  and  Qertfrudt^  as  enlarged  in  subsequent  editions. 

As  introductory  to  the  chapters  on  the  School  in  Bonnal,  which  are 
the  only  portion  to  be  given  from  the  remainder  of  the  work,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  all  of  it 

The  first  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  Pestalozzi's  works  [1818 — 
26,]  contains  all  the  portion  above  printed.  The  stoiy  proceeds  with  a 
continuation  of  Amer's  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  village,  with 
the  help  of  the  pastor,  of  Qluelphi,  a  retired  military  officer  who  becomes 
schoolmaster,  Meyer,  a  cotton  manufacturer,  and  Qertrude,  whose  simple 
and  effective  practical  methods  of  managing  and  instructing  her  own  and 
Rudi*s  children,  furnish  indispensable  patterns  to  the  benevolent  and  well- 
educated  but  inexperienced  gentry. 

The  school,  though  a  prominent  feature  in  the  story,  is  only  one  feature. 
It  includes  a  combination  of  measures  set  on  foot  by  Amer  for  the  moral, 
social,  and  physical  improvement  of  the  people  of  the  viUage,  both  rich 
and  poor.  The  action  of  the  tale  consists  of  the  progress  of  these  meas- 
ures, and  of  the  opposition  to  them,  resulting  fW>m  the  obstinate  adher- 
ence of  the  rich  to  their  long-established  habits  of  oppression  and  ex- 
tortion, and  from  the  low  vices  of  fiJsehood,  hypocrisy,  &c.,  which  have 
naturally  infected  the  poor. 

One  of  the  chief  measures  updertaken  by  Amer  for  ameliorating  the 
physical  condition  of  the  village,  is  the  partition  ainong  the  landowners 
of  a  certain  common,  into  equal  shares  for  rich  and  poor ;  a  scheme 
promising  material  advantage  to  the  latter,  and  perfectiy  fair  to  the  former. 
This  is  bitterly  opposed  by  the  large  landowners,  however;  and  the 
clumsy  cunning  with  which  they  scheme  together  to  prevent  the  partition, 
and  the  energetic  movements  of  Amer  toward  the  accomplishment  of  it, 
form  a  very  curious  and  graphic  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the  villagers 
of  the  period. 

The  feudal  authority  possessed  by  Amer,  however,  is  too  great  to  admit 
of  any  other  than  underhand  and  secret  methods,  of  opposition  to  his 
various  reforms;  and  these  would  necessarily  &il  at  farthest  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  older  generation  from  the  scene,  and  with  the  gradual 
substitution  in  their  places  of  those  growing  up  under  the  influence  of 
the  reformatory  measures  and  better  education  introduced.  But  the 
progress  of  events  renders  it  proper  for  Amer  to  make  application  to  the 
government  for  purposes  connected  with  his  plans,  and  some  meddlesome 
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*  relatiTes  of  his  take  the  oppartonity  to  make  unfityorable  representations 

to  a  conserrative  minister,  with  the  design  of  breaking  off  his  enterprise. 
This  the  minister  endeavors  to  do,  from  apprehensions  of  some  reyda- 
tionaiy  contagion  which  is  to  be  spread  among  Amer's  peasantry,  thence 
into  the  vicinity,  and  thence  onward.  But  no  serious  injuries  ensued ; 
and  the  whole  result  of  Amer%  undertaking  was;  as  might  be  expected, 
the  beginning  of  a  reform  among  the  younger  portion  of  the  community, 
and  an  increased  degree  of  outward  propriety  among  the  elder. 

The  career  of  Hummel,  the  bailifr,  is  somewhat  elaborately  illustrated 
by  an  episodical  bistoi^  of  his  previous  life.  Two  sermons  by  the  pastor, 
though  also  digressions  from  the  thread  of  the  story^  are  not  without  in- 
teresty  as  giving  Pestaknsi's  views  of  what  the  ^irit  and  methods  of 
popular  education  should  be.  Hummel  himself  after  undeigoing  publie 
punishment,  is  exhibited  at  tiie  dose  of  the  work,  wiUi  more  truthfulness 
than  is  usual  in  a  stoiy,  as  relapsing,  so  &r  as  his  fiuling  health  and 
diminished  riches  and  influence  permiti  into  his  old  habits  of  vile  langnaga^ 
swindling,  and  bullying. 

But  the  story  comes  to  no  regular  conclusion  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
volume  ;^t  drops  all  the  threads  of  the  village  life,  suddenly  and  without 
Viy  gathering  together ;  although  the  ficst  volume,  which  was  written  a 
year  or. two  before  the  others,  they  being  added  to  it  by  after-thought|  is 
reasonably  complete  as  a  woric  of  art 

.  The  following  chi^tecs.  upon  the  86hool  in  .Bonna^  9xb  from  various 
parts  of  the  three  last  volumes  {  and  are  selected  as  furnishing,  in  their 
connected  succession,  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  remainder  of 
the  work,  and  as  presenting  an  exemplification  of  Pestaloazi's  ^vorite 
doctrine  of  the  intimate  relation  between domestio  andschool  instruction. 
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1.    A  Good  School  ib  Foukdxk 

aanm  the  squire  had  retained  from  Gotton  Keyer's,  he  had  spent  eyi&iy  mo- 
meol  he  could  spare  with  the  lieutenant^  in  oonsoltation  with  him  on  the  organ- 
ization of  the  new  acfaooL  They  both  came  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  a  child  is 
always  well-educated,  when  he  has  learned  to  practice  skillfhUy,  orderly,  and  to 
the  benefit  of  him  and  his^  idiat  isto  be  his  future  occupation. 

This  principal  olijeet  of  all  eduoalkm  seemed  to  them  at  once  tiie  flmt  xequi- 
.  site  <^  a  reasonable  school  fbr  faanisn  beings  And  they  peroeiTed  that  tha 
Ueutenanti  and  any  person  proposing  to  establish  a  good  school  ibr  tanera^aiid 
fiMjtory  childmi,  must  either  hisudf  know  and  understand  what  such  ohildNB 
need  to  know  and  do,  in  older  to  become  oipaMe  flarmero  and  ihotory  woikersf 
<Nr,  if  he  does  not  himself  understand  it,  that  he  must  inquire  and  learn  about  it> 
and  have  those  at  hand  who  do  know  and  can  show  him. 

They  naturally  thought  first  of  Oofeton  Mayer  hhnaal^  and  ImmediatBly  after 
this  eottversation,  and  their  meal,  tiiey  went  tohfan. 

"This  is  the  man  of  whom  I  have  said  so  much  to  you,"  said  iheaquire  to  tiie 
lieutenant,  and  then,  to  Meyer,  "  And  this  ia*  gentleman  who,  I  hope,  wQl  ea* 
courage  you  about  your  school" 

Meyer  did  not  understand;  but  the  squire  explained  to  him,  saying  that  ^ttiia 
was  to  be  the  schoolmaster  of  the  village.  « 

Meyer  could  not  snflldentiy  wonder  at  this^  and  after  a  time  be  said,  '*  If  the 
gentleman  is  wiUing  to  take  ao  much  pains,  we  can  not  thank  him  enough;  but 
it  will  require  time  to  become  well  acquainted  with  our  condition  and  waya^  in 
the  TiHage." 

JAetUenant  '*I  presume  so;  but  one  nnst  begin  some  time  or  other;  and  I 
Shan  not  regret  any  pains  I  take  to  examine  as  thorough  as  poeuble  what  is 
needed,  and  what  your  children  can  properly  ietm,  in  order  ta  be  weU^tted  fia 
their  filming  and  manufiu^uring." 

Meyer,    ^'ThatwiU  be  an  excellent  beginning." 

Lieut.  "I  do  not  know  how  else  I  ought  to  begin ;  and  I  shall  take  enrf 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  witii  ail  manner  t>f  house  and  field  labor, 
so  as  to  learn  correctiy  nHmt  training  and  what  example  year  ohiidran  need,  ia 
orAer  to  the  right  educatkm  ibr  their  Tocation  and  dnmm'stances." 

Meyer's  Mareieli  was  quite  at  home  with  the  lieutenant  She  showed  him 
idl  about  the  house,  and  in  the  stifles,  what  tfieeh&drein  must  do,  to  learn  todo 
in  good  order  whatever  was  necessary  for  themselves  and  their  parents ;  madtf 
them  dig  4n  the  garden  and  throw  earth  hittaer  and  thither,  to  even  the  ground 
and  improve  its  appearance,  and  a^fust  the  edges;' and  to  scatter  ftdder-oot^ 


unp] 
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reisttyr   The  more  he  saw,  the  more  "-questions  heasked^  inquiied  how*  they 

— ^—  »  ■■  ■■■■^■■■■■■i,^^-^—«»i«     ■■■■■■  ^   m  ^mm^^^  ■      Wi  ■  > 

*  From  Part  III.  of  "  lAtnkard  and  Qertrud,"  as  extracted  in  Chrtatoff«ra  ^  Featalozxi*t 
L&e  and  VietM,"  Zarich,  1847. 
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measared  haj,  reckoned  tithee,  and  kept  account  of  the  cotton  mannfketnre ; 
what  was  the  difference  of  wages  in  different  kinds  of  cotton,  and  a  hundred 
other  things.  These  they  explained  to  him  tmtutm  they  could.  Then  he  pro- 
posed to  teach  the  children  how  to  spin.  But  Kareieli  said,  "  We  take  in  some 
hundred  steniner^  of  7am  in  a  year,  and  I  have  never  yet  brought  them  to  spin 
right  weLL  And  I  can  not  complain  about  it,  either ;  for  they  have  to  do  a  good 
deal  in  the  fields  and  about  the  cattle.  But  if  you  desire  to  see  a  good  arrange- 
ment for  the  matter  of  spinning,  you  must  go  to  see  the  mason's  wife.  With 
her,  there  is  something  to  be  seen  on  that  pomt ;  but  not  with  us." 

Lieul.    "  Is  not  the  mason's  wife,  of  whom  you  speak,  named  Gertrude  7  *' 

Jfareidi,    "  It  seems  that  you  know  her  already  7  " 

LieuL    "  No ;  but  the  squire  had  proposed  to  go  directly  firom  you  to  her.^' 

Mar.    "Well;  then  you  will  see  that  I  told  you  correctly." 

2.    A  Good  School  is  thi  Foukdahon  or  all  Good  Fobtuvb. 

(Gertrude's  room  was  so  foil,  when  they  entered,  that  they  could  scarcely  pass 
between  the  wheel&  Gertrude,  who  had  not  expected  to  see  any  strangers,  told 
the  children,  as  the  door  opened,  to  get  up  and  make  room.  But  the  squire 
would  not  let  one  of  them  move,  but  gave  his  hand  first  to  the  pastor  and  then 
to  the  lieutenant,  to  lead  them  behind  the  children,  next  the  wall,  to  Gertrude's 
table. 

You  could  not  believe  how  much  the  scene  delighted  these  gentlemen.  What 
they  had  seen  with  Cotton  Meyer  seemed  as  nothing,  in  oomparison. 

And  very  naturally.  Order  and  comfort,  about  a  rich  man,  do  not  surprise. 
We  think,  hundreds  of  others  do  not  do  so  weU,.becau8e  they  have  not  money. 
But  happiness  and  comfort  in  a  poor  hut,  showing  so  unanswerably  that  every 
body  in  the  world  could  be  comfortable^  if  they  could  maintain  good  order  and 
were  well  brought  up— this  astonishes  a  well-disposed  mind,  almost  beyond 
power  of  expression. 

But  the  gentlemen  had  a  whole  room  ftiU  of  such  poor  children,  in  the  foil 
enjoyment  of  such  blessings,  before  thdr  eyes.  The  squire  seemed  for  a  time  to 
be  seeing  the  picture  of  the  first-born  of  bis  foture  better-taught  people,  as  if  in 
a  dream ;  and  the  falcon  eyes  of  the  lieutenant  glanced  hither  and  thither  like 
lightning,  from  child  to  child,  from  hand  to  hand,  from  work  to  work,  from  eye 
to  eye.  The  more  he  saw,  the  ftiller  did  his  heart  grow  with  the  thought:  She 
has  done,  and  completely,  what  we  seek;  the  school  which  we  look  fbr  is  in 
her  room. 

The  room  was  for  a  time  as  still  as  death.  The  gentlemen  could  do  nothing 
but  gaze  and  gase,  and  be  silent  But  G^ertrude's  heart  beat  at  the  stillness  and 
at  the  marks  ot  respect  which  the  lieutenant  showed  to  her  during  it,  and  which 
bordered  on  reverence.  The  children  however  spun  away  briskly,  and  laughed 
out  of  their  eyes  to  each  other ;  for  they  perc^ved  that  the  gentlemen  were  there 
on  tiieir  account,  and  to  see  tiieir  work. 

The  lieutenant's  first  words  to  Gertrude  were,  "  Bo  these  children  all  bekng 
to  you,  mistress  7" 

"No^"  said  Gertrude,  ''they  are  not  all  mine;'*  and  she  then  pointed  oa^  one 
after  another,  which  were  hers,  and  which  were  Budi's. 

"  Think  of  it^  lieutenant,"  said  the  pastor,  "  these  children,  who  bdong  to  Bndi^ 
oould  not  spin  one  thread,  four  weeks  ago." 

'  Hoodred  weight 
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The  lieutenant  looked  at  the  paator,  and  at  Gtortrade^  and  answered,  ''Is  it 
posaible  t " 

Qertnide,  "  That  is  not  remarkable.  A  child  will  learn  to  spin  right  well  in 
a  couple  of  weeks.    I  have  known  children  to  leam  it  in  two  days.'' 

Sqwre,  "  It  is  not  that  which  I  am  wondering  at  in  this  room,  but  quite 
another  thing.  These  children  of  other  people,  since  the  three  or  four  weeks 
ago  when  Gertrude  receiyed  them,  have  come  to  look  so  differently,  that  in 
truth  I  scarcely  knew  one  of  them.  living  death,  and  the  eztremest  mis- 
ery, spoke  from  their  fiices ;  and  these  are  so  gone  that  no  trace  of  them  is 
left." 

The  lieutenant  replied,  in  French,  "  But  what  does  she  do  to  the  children, 
then?" 

Squirt,    "  God  knows  I " 

Pastor.    '*If  you  stay  here  all  day,  you  hear  no  tone,  nor  see  any  shadow  of 
any  thing  particular.    It  seems  always,  and  in  every  thing  she  doee^  as  if  any 
other  woman  could  do  it;  and  certainly,  the  commonest  wife  would  never  im- 
agine that  Gertrude  was  doing,  or  could  do,  any  thing  which  she  herself  could 
not" 

LieuL  "  You  could  not  say  more  to  raise  her  in  my  estimation.  That  is  the 
culmination  of  art,  where  men  think  there  is  none  at  all  The  loftiest  is  so  sim- 
ple that  children  and  boys  think  they  could  do  much  more  than  that" 

As  the  gentlemen  conversed  in  French,  the  children  began  to  look  at  each 
other  and  laugh.  Heireli  and  the  child  who  sat  opposite  to  her  made  mouths 
to  each  other,  as  if  to  say,  ^^Parlen,  parien^  pairleiL'* 

Gertrude  only  nodded,  and  all  was  still  in  a  moment  And  then  the  lieuten- 
ant, seeing  a  book  lying  on  every  wheel,  asked  Gertrude  what  they  were  doing 
with  them." 

Oer,    "  Oh,  they  leam  out  of  them." 

LieuL    "  But,  not  while  they  are  spinning  ?  '* 

Ger.    "Certainly." 

Lieut    "I  want  to  see  that" 

Squire.    **  Yes ;  you  must  show  us  that,  Gertrude." 

Cfer.    "  Children,  take  up  your  books  and  leam." 

ChUdfrtn.    "  Loud,  as  we  did  before  ?  " 

Oer.    "  Yes,  loud,  as  you  did  before ;  but  right" 

Then  the  children  opened  their  books,  and  each  laid  the  appointed  page  before 
him,  and  studied  the  lesson  which  had  been  set  But  the  wheels  turned  as  be- 
fore, although  the  children  kept  their  eyes  wholly  on  the  hooka 

The  lieutenant  could  not  be  satisfied  with  seeing,  and  desired  her  to  show 
him  every  thing  relating  to  her  management  of  the  children,  and  what  she  taught 
them. 

She  would  have  excused  herself  and  said  it  was  nothing  at  all  but  what  the 
gentlemen  knew,  and  a  thousand  times  better  than  she. 

But  the  squire  intimated  to  her  to  proceed.  Then  she  told  the  children 
to  dose  their  books,  and  she  taught  them,  by  rote,  a  stanza  from  the  song, 

**  How  beautiful  the  sunbeaina'  play, 
And  how  their  soft  and  brilliant  ray 
Delights  and  quickens  aJl  mankind^ 
The  eye,  the  brain,  and  all  the  mind  I " 
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The  <bM  itfloisaj  wlddi  thef  iTOi«  then  le^rn^ 

**  The  ran  it  set    And  tiiiit  goei  dowii| 
BeforetiM  Lord  of  IfMTeD'i  firowOf 
The  iottpMi  mmI  pride 'Of  niMif 
And  all  to  duak  and  nifht  agBlii." 

She  Mpeaitod  one  Ime  9/^  &;tiinej  distiiiotij'  and  dowljr,  and  the  cihiklreii  aaid 
it  after  her^  jnat  «a  dowlj,  and  veiy  diatinotfy,  and  dui  ao  over  and  OTer,  until 
one  said,  ^  I  know  it  howJ*  Xhen  she;  let  .Hiat  one  mpetA  the  stanaa  alone^  and 
ivhen he  laieir ever^ajdlable, she  permitted  hun  to  repeat  it  to  the  others,  and 
them  to  repeat  after  hun,  until  they  knew  it  Then  she  began  with  them  aU 
tliEBe  of  the  stanzaa,  of  which  thej  had  already  learned  the  first  two.  And 
then  die  ahowed  the  gentlemen  how  she  tanght  them  arithmetic ;  and  her  mode 
waa  the  simplest  and  most  imctical  that  can  be  imagined. 

Bat  of  that  I  shall  speak  again  in  another  place. 

^e  fieotenant  was  eyery  moment  move  oonyinoed  thai  thk  wae  the  rig^ 
instruction  for  his  aehool;  but  he  was  also  oonyinoed  that  heneeded  e  iwomait 
like  this,  if  the  giving  it  was  to  be  not  merely  possible,  but  actual 

A  Prussian  recruiting  officer  does  not  oontiiye  00  many  means  of  getting  into 
the  service  a  fellow  who  comes  up  to  the  standard,  as  the  lieutenant  oontrived 
to  decoy  mto  his  trap  this  woman,  who  came  up  to  his  atandard  in  adiool 
teaching. 

/'But,  mistress,'^  he  began,  "could  not  the  amngriments  in  your  room  here  be 
introduced  into  a  school  ?  " 

She  thought  a  moment,  and  replied,  ^  I  don^  know.  But  it  seems  as  if  what 
-Is  possible  with  ten  ohilcbren  is  possible  witii  forty.  But  it  would  require  modi; 
and  I  do  not  believe  thai  it  would  be  ea^  to  find  a  schoolmaster  who  would 
permit  such  an  arrangement  in  his  school.'* 

JAeut  "  But  if  you  knew  of  one  ^wbo  desired  to  introduce  it,  would  yon  help 
him?" 

Oer.    (Laughing,)    "  Yes,  indeed ;  as  much  aa  I  could.** 

Lieut    "Andif  Iamhe7*' 

Ger.    "Are  what?'* 

Lieul  "  The  schoohnaster,  who  would  be  glad  to  organise  sudi  e  sohoQl  aa 
you  have  in  your  room.** 

Chr,    "You  are  no  schoolmaster.* 

2<*eiil     "Yeslam.    Ask' the  gentlemen.** 

(kr,  "  Yesi-perfaaps,  in  n  dtf  ,  and  in  aometbing  of  which  we  know  neUJiar 
gigs  nor  gags^ 

lAeuL    "  Ko ;  but,  honestly,  in  a  village.** 

Oer,    {PoinUng  io  the  wheels.)    "Qf  such  duldren?** 

Lieut    '<  Yes,  of  such  chUdren.** 

Oer,  "It  is  a  long  way  fixMi  me  to  the  {daoe  where  sehoolaiMten  fi>r  aaoh 
children  look  like  you.*' 

Lieut    "Notsofiir.** 

Cfer,    "I  think  it  is.'* 

Lieut  "But  you  will  help  me^  if  I  undertake  to  cnrganize  my  sdiod  in  that 
way?" 

Cfer.    "If  it  is  fer  away,  I  will  not  go  with  you." 


r 
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"IflhaUraniiinhera.'* 
.    Ar.    *<  And  keep  BchoolT'* 

Mvt    "Yes." 

Oer,    "Here  in  the  room T" 

Xd9itL    "  No ;  in  tiie  lohool-Toom." 
.    fiKff*    "ToawoiiM  be  00117}  if  you  should  be  takeiittkfoarwofd.'' 

lAetU,    '*  But  you  stiU  more,  if  you  should  haye  to  help  me." 

Chr,    "No;  it  would  please  me." 

LiatL    "  You  have  said  twioethat  you  would  help  me." 

Chn.    "I  have— end  I  s^  so.  three  times^if  you  are  our  sohoolmaster." 

Here  hftand  the  other  gentlemen  began  to  kng^ ;  and  the  squire  said  "  Yes, 
Gertrude:  he  ia.certainly  your  schoolmaster." 

Xhis  perplexed  her.    She  bluahedi  and  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

Xient    "  What  makes  you  so  silent  7  " 

0cr.  "I  think  it  would  have  been  weU  tf  I  had  been  as  silent  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  back." 

iMuL    "Why?" 

Chr.    "How  can  I  help  you, if  you  are  a  sdioohnaster? " 

Limt    ^*  Yon  are  looking  ibr  excuses;  but  I  shall  not  let  you  go." 

Oer,    "  I  will  beg  you." 

JAeiU.  "It  will  be  of  no  use;  if  you  had  pmmiaed  to  many  me,  jou  must 
abide  by  the  promise." 

Oer.    "No,  mdeedl" 

Zdad.    "  Yes,  indeed  1 " 

(kr.    "  It  is  out  of  the  question." 

Sqtdre,  "  If  there  is  any  thing  which  you  know,  Gertrude^  do,  it  as  well  as  you 
can;  he  will  not  ask  any  thing  more;  but,  whateyer  you  do  to  help  him,  you 
will  do  to  help  me." 

Oer,  "I  will,  very  willingly;  but  you  see  my  roomfhll  of  diildren,  and  how 
I  am  tied  down.  But,  with  regard  to  advice  and  help  In  matters  relating  to 
work,  whidi  a  gentleman  naturally  can  not  understand,  I  know  a  woman  who 
-understands  them  much  better  than  I ;  and  she  can  do  whatever  I  can  not" 

Sitrirt.    "Arrange  it  as  you  can;  but  give  him  your  hand  on  the  baigain." 

4     A  PBOUD  SOHOOLlLiSrXB. 

The  new  conditkm  of  aflbbs  raised  the  oourage.of  the  pastor,  who  had  been 
almost  in  the  state  of  a  slave tmdetf  the  old  squire;  and  hia  acquaintance  with 
the  SOB  contributed  much  toward  accomplishing  his  ancient  plans.  On  the 
next  Sunday  he  expiahied  to  the  people  somo  ehapters  of  the  3iUe ;  and,  at  the 
«nd  of  the  senrios,  oallod  te  whatever  else  was  to  be  done.  Then  the  squire 
look  the  Heutenaat  by  the.  hand,  and  toM  him  to  say  himself  to  the  oongroga- 
tion  what  he  desired  to  do  for  their  childrdiL 

The  lieutenant  arose^  bowed  to  the  squire,  Uie  pastor,  and  the  congregation, 
took  off  hia  hat,  leaned  on  his  stick,  and  said: — "I  have  been  brought  xxp 
with  a  noUemaa,  and  am  myaalf  a  nobleman ;  but  I  am  not  for  that  reason 
ashamed  to  serve  Qod  and  toy  foUow-men  in  the  situation  whidi  Providence 
calls  me;  and  I  thank  my  dear  parents,  now  under  the  ground,  for  the  good  ed- 
ucation they  gave  me,  and  which  enables  me  noiir  to  put  your  school  on  such  a 
footinsr  that,  if  God  will,  your  childron  shall  all  their  lives  be  respected  for  hav- 
ing attended  it    But  it  is  not  my  business  to  make  long  speeches  and  sermons ; 
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but,  if  it  please  God,  I  will  begin  my  school  instniction  to-moirow,  and  the& 
everything  will  be  made  plain.  Only  I  will  say  that  each  child  should  bring  his 
work,  whether  sewing,  or  spinning  cotton,  or  whatever  it  be^  and  the  instruments 
for  the  same,  \mtil  the  squire  shall  purchase  such  for  the  sohooL" 

"And  what  will  he  do  with  spinning-wheels  in  the  school 7  "  said  men  and 
women  to  each  other  in  all  their  seats,  and  one^  behind  him,  so  loud  that  he 
heard  it 

The  lieutenant  turned  round,  and  said  aloud,  "Nothing,  except  to  make  the 
children  learn  to  read  and  cipher,  of  each  other." 

This  the  fiumers  could  not  get  into  their  heads  how  the  scholars  could  learn 
to  read  and  cipher  of  each  other;  and  many  of  them  said,  at  the  church-door, 
"It  will  be  with  him  as  it  was  with  the  madder-plants,  and  the  beautiful  sheep 
that  the  old  squire  had  brought  from  two  hundred  leagues  away,  and  then  let 
them  die  miserably  at  their  fodder.'*  But  some  older  and  experienced  men  said, 
"  He  does  not  look  at  all  like  the  madder-plants ;  and  has  not  the  i^pearance 
of  a  man  who  talks  carelessly." 

That  evening  the  lieutenant  went  into  the  school-room,  and  nafled  up,  imme- 
diately opposite  to  where  he  was  going  to  sit,  a  beautiftd  engravmg.  This  rep- 
resented an  old  man,  with  a  long  white  beard,  who,  with  wrinkled  brow,  and 
eyes  wide  opon,  lifted  up  his  finger. 

The  squire  and  the  pastor  said,  "What  is  that  for 7  " 

IdeuL  "  He  is  to  say  to  me^ '  Gluelphi,  swear  not,  whfle  you  sit  ^bete  before 
mel'" 

They  replied, "  Then  we  will  not  pull  him  down,  he  fills  too  important  a 
place." 

LieuL    "I  have  been  considering  about  it" 

6.    School  OBOANizATioir. 

Next  morning,  the  lieutenant  began  with  his  school  But  I  should  not  read- 
ily recommend  any  other  schoolmaster  to  do  what  he  did,  and  after  such  a  Sun- 
day's proclamation,  which  was  considered  proud  by  every  body,  then  cause  his 
school  to  be  put  in  order  by  a  fi^mer's  wife.  Still,  if  he  be  a  Gluelphi,  he  may 
do  it,  and  it  will  not  ii\jure  him;  but  I  mean  a  real  Gluelphi,  not  a  pretended 
one. 

He  let  Gertrude  put  the  children  in  order,  Just  as  if  she  had  them  at  home. 

She  divided  them  according  to  age,  and  the  work  they  had,  as  they  could  best 
be  put  together;  and  placed  her  own  and  Eudi's  children,  who  were  already 
accustomed  to  her  management,  between  others.  In  fl*ont,  next  the  table^  she 
put  those  who  did  not  know  their  A,  B,  G ;  next  behind  them,  those  who  were 
to  spell;  then  those  who  could  read  a  little,  and  last  those  who  could  read  fluently. 
Then,  for  the  first  row,  she  put  only  three  letters  on  the  blackboard,  and  taught 
them  to  them.  Whichever  knew  tiem  best  then  was  to  name  them  aloud,  and 
the  others  were  to  repeat  them  after  him.  Then  she  changed  the  order  of  the 
letters,  wrote  them  laiger  and  smaller,  and  so  left  them  before  their  eyes,  all  the 
morning.  In  like  manner  she  wrote  up  several  letters,  for  the  scholars  who 
were  learning  to  speU,  and  those  who  could  read  a  little  had  to  spell  with  these 
letters.  But  these,  as  well  as  those  who  could  read  fluently,  were  to  have  their 
books  always  open  by  their  spinning-wheels,  and  to  repeat  in  a  low  toneof  vmoe 
after  one  who  read  aloud.  And  every  moment  they  were  saying  to  that  one 
"Goon." 
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For  the  woric,  Gertrude  had  brought  a  woman  with  her,  naned  Margaret, 
who  was  to  oome  to  the  school  every  day;  as  Gertrude  had  no  time  for  that 
purpose* 

This  Margaret  understood  her  business  so  well  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  another  like  her.  As  soon  as  any  child's  hand,  or  wheel,  was  still,  she 
stuped  up  to  him,  and  did  not  leave  him  until  all  was  going  on  in  good  order 
again. 

Kost  of  the  children  cairied  home  that  evening  so  much  work,  that  their 
mothers  did  not  believe  they  had  done  it  alone.  But  nutny  of  the  children  an- 
swered, *'  Tes ;  it  makes  a  difference  whether  Margaret  shows  us,  or  you."  And 
in  like  manner  they  praised  the  lieutenant,  their  schoolmaster. 

In  the  afternoon  he  conducted  the  school,  and  Grertrude  watched  him,  as  he 
had  her  in  the  morning;  and  things  went  so  well  that  she  said  to  him,  "If  I 
had  known  that  I  could  finish  all  my  work  in  helping  you  organize  the  school 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  I  should  not  have  been  so  troubled  on  Thursday." 

And  he  was  himself  pleased  that  things  went  so  welL 

That  evening  he  gave  to  each  of  the  children  over  seven  years  old,  a  couple 
of  sheets  of  paper,  stitched  together,  and  a  couple  of  pens ;  and  each  chUd  found 
his  name  written  thereon  as  beautifully  as  print  They  could  not  look  at  them 
enough ;  and  one  after  another  asked  him  how  they  were  to  be  used.  He 
showed  them ;  and  wrote  for  them,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  such  great  letters 
that  they  looked  as  if  they  were  printed.  They  would  have  watched  him  until 
morning,  it  seemed  so  beautifld  to  them,  and  they  kept  asking  him  if  they  were 
to  learn  to  do  the  same. 

He  answered,  "  The  better  you  learn  to  write,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased." 
At  dismissal,  he  told  them  to  take  care  of  their  paper,  and  to  stick  the  points  of 
their  pens  into  rotten  apples ;  for  that  was  the  very  best  way  to  keep  them. 

"To  this,  many  of  the  children  answered,  "Yes,  that  would  be  nice,  if  we 
had  any  rotten  apples;  but  it  is  not  winter  now." 

At  this  he  laughed,  and  said,  "If  you  have  none^  perhaps  I  can  get  them  for 
you.    The  pastor's  wife  has  oertainly  more  than  she  wants." 

But  other  children  said,  "  No,  no ;  we  will  get  some,  we  have  some  yet" 

6.    School  OBOijnzATioK-— Contxkuxd. 

The  children  all  ran  home,  in  order  quickly  to  show  their  beautiful  writing  to 
their  parents ;  and  they  pnused  the  schoolmaster  and  Margaret,  as  much  as  they 
could.  But  many  answered,  "  Tes,  yes ;  new  brooms  sweep  clean ; "  or  some 
such  singular  expression,  so  that  the  children  did  not  understand  what  they 
meant  This  troubled  the  good  children,  but  still  they  did  not  cease  to  be 
pleased ;  and  if  their  parents  took  no  pleasure  in  their  beautiful  writing,  they 
showed  it  to  whomever  they  could,  to  their  little  brothers  in  the  cradle,  and  to 
the  cat  on  the  table;  and  took  such  care  of  them  as  they  had  never  in  their 
lives  taken  of  any  thing  before.  And  if  the  little  brother  reached  out  his  hand, 
or  the  cat  its  paw,  after  them,  they  quickly  drew  them  back,  and  said,  "  You 
must  only  look  at  it  with  your  eyes ;  not  touch  it"  Some  of  them  put  theirs 
away  in  the  Bible.  Others  said  they  could  not  open  such  a  great  book,  and  put 
them  in  a  chest,  among  the  most  precious  things  they  had.  Their  joy  at  going 
to  school  again  was  so  great  that  the  next  morning  many  of  them  got  up  almost 
before  day,  and  called  their  mothers  to  get  them  quickly  something  to  eat,  so 
that  they  might  get  to  school  in  good  season.    On  Friday,  when  the  new  writ- 
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fai^benchefl,  wblch  the  squire  bad  had  made,  wemreedf,  Itidr  pleflsare  wasveiy 
great.  During  the  first  lessen,  they  would  all  sit  together;  but  the  UeateDaat 
divided  them  into  four  daases,  in  order  that  there  should  not  be  too  many  of 
them,  and  that  none  shoidd  escape  Mm,  and  now-  could  make  a  single  mark  that 
he.  did  not  see. 

In  this  study  also,  most  of  the  chikb'en  did  yety^etti  Some  learned  so  easi- 
ly, that  it  seemed  to  oome  to  them  of  itself;  and  otheis,  again,  did  well,  becanse 
they  had  been  more  in  the  habit  of  doing  things  thatYequired  attention.  Somey 
however,  who  had  never  had  yeiy  much  in  tiieir  hands  except  the  spoon  with 
which  they  ate,  found  great  difficulties.  Some  learned  arithmetie  yeiy  easfly, 
who  found  writing  very  hard,  and  who  held  the  pen  aaif  their  hands  had  bees 
crippled.  And  thete  were  some  young  loafers  among  tbera,  who  had  all  their 
lives  scarcely  done  any  thing  except  run  aboiA  the  streets  and  flelds/asd  wbo^ 
nevertheless,  learned  almost  every  thing  fiir  quicker  than  the  rest 

So  it  is  in  the  worid.  The  most  wortfaleee  fellows  have  tiie  best  natural  en- 
dowments, and  usually  exceed,  in  intelligence  and  capacity,  those  who  do  not 
wander  about  so  much,  but  sit  at  home  at  their  work.  And  the  arithmetioianB 
among  the  fiirmers  are  usually  to  be  found  at  the  tavern. 

The  schoolmaster  found  these  poor  children  generally  much  more  capable^ 
both  in  body  and  in  mind,  than  he  had  expected. 

For  this  there  is  also  a  good  reasdn.  Need  and  poverty  make  men  more  re- 
flective and  shrewd  than  riches  and  superfluity,  and  teach  him  to  make  the 
best  use  of  eveiy  thing  that  will  bring  him  bread. 

Gluelphi  made  so  much  use  of  this  fact,  that,  in  every  thing  he  did,  and  in  al- 
most every  word  he  used^  in  the  school,  he  had  the  distuiot  purpose  of  making 
use  of  this  basis  laid  down  by  nature  herself  ibr  the  educatkm  of  the  poor  and 
of  countrymen.  He  was  so  strenuous,  even,  about  the  sweat  of  daily  labor, 
that  he  claimed  that  whatever  can  be  done  for  a  man,  makes  him  usefiil,  or  reli- 
able for  skill,  only  so  fSu*  as  he  has  acquired  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  sweat 
of  his  years  of  study ;  and  that,  where  this  is  wanthig,  the  ait  and  knowledge 
of  men  is  like  a  mass  of  foam  in  the  sea,  which  often  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a 
rock  rising  out  of  the  abyss,  but  which  fidlsas  soon  aa  wind  and  wave  attack  it 
Therefore,  he  said,  m  educati«p,  thorough  and  strict  training  to  the  vocation 
must  necessarily  precede  all  instruction  by  words. 

He  also  maintained  a  close  connection  between  ihis  training  to  a  vocation 
and  trwning  in  manners,  and  asserted  that  the  manners  of  every  conditbn 
and  trade,  and  even  of  the  place  or  country  of  a  man's  abode,  are  so  important 
to  him,  that  the  happiness  and  peace  of  all  his  life  depends  on  them.  Training 
to  good  manners  was  thus  also  a  chief  object  of  his  school  oi^ganization.  Hie 
would  have  his  school-room  as  dean  as  a  church.  He  would  not  even  let  a  pane 
be  out  of  the  windows,  or  a  nail  be  wrongly  driven  in  the  floor;  and  still  less 
would  he  permit  the  children  to  throw  any  tiling  on  the  floor,  eat  during  study, 
or  any  thing  else  of  the  kind.  He  preserved  strict  order,  even  in  the  least 
thing ;  and  arranged  so  that^  even  in  sitting  down  and  rising  up,  the  diildreii 
would  not  hit  against  each  other. 

In  muddy  weather  they  were  made  to  leave  their  shoes  at  the  door,  and  at  in 
their  stockings.  And  if  their  coats  were  muddy,  they  had  to  dry  them  hi  the 
sun,  or  at  the  stove,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  dean  them.  He  himself  cut  their 
nails  for  many  of  them,  and  put  the  hair  of  almost  all  the  boys  in  good  order; 
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]u0  faandi.  .  Tbe^  had,  Ukewiae^  to  risae  out  their  moatha  at  proper  times,  aad 
lalB&caceof  iheirteeitb,  and  aee  that  their  breath  waa  not  foul.  All  these  were 
things  ibey.  knew  nothingabout 

Whaa  the^^  xwna  into  the  school  and  went  oat>  they  stepped  up  to  him,  one 
after  the  other,  and  said  to  him,  "  Qod  be  with  you."  Then  he  looked  at  them 
ikom  head  to  foot^  and  looked  at  them  so  that  they  knew  by  his  eye,  without  his 
saying  a  word,if  there  was  any  thing  wrong  about  them.  But  if  this  look  did 
not  serve  to  set  things  lightf  he  apoke  to  theoL  When  he  saw  that  the  parents 
werato  blame  £>r  any.  thing,  he  sent  ainessage  to  them ;  and,  not  UDoommonly$ 
i^ehfld  came,  home  to  its  mother  with  the  message,  "You, the  aohoolmaster 
sttids  his  req9ects,and  asks  whether  you  have  no  needles,  or  no  thread ;  or  if 
water  is  e^qpensive  with  you,"  and  the  like. 

Kargaret  was  as  if  she  had  been  made  on  purpose  to  help  him  about  these 
things.  If  a  child'a  hair  was  not  in  good  order,  she  pJaoed  it  with  its  q>inning- 
wheel  before  her,  and  braided  it  up  while  the  child  studied  and  worked.  Most 
of  them  did  not  know  how  to  ftston  their  shoes  or  their  stockings.  All  these 
things  she  showed  them;  adjusted  their  neckcloths  and  aprons,  if  they  were 
wrong,  and,  if  she  saw  a  hole  in  their  dothei^  took  a  needle  and  thread  and 
mended  it  At  about  the  dose  of  the  school,  she  went  through  the  room,  {wais* 
ins  or  blaming  the  dnldren,  as  they  had  worked  well,  half- well,  or  ilL  Those 
who  had  done  well,  then  went  first  up  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  said  to  him, 
**Ood  be  with  you,"  and  he  then  held  out  his  hand  to  them  and  replied,  "  God 
be  with  you,  you  dear  child  1"  Those  who  had  done  only  half- well,  came 
then  to  him;  and  to  them  he  only  said,  " Qod  be  with  you,"  without  holding 
outhia  hand  to  them.  Lastly,  those  who  had  not  done  well  at  all  had  to  leave 
the  room  before  the  others,  without  daring  to  go  to  him  at  alL 

If  one  of  them  came  too  late,  he  found  the  door  shut,  like  the  gato  of  a  for* 
tress  that  is  dosed.  Whether  then  he  cried  or  not,  made  no  difference ;  the 
master  said  to  him,  briefly,  ^  Qo  home  again,  now ;  it  will  do  you  good  to  think 
a  k)ng  time  about  it  Brery  thing  that  is  done  must  be  done  at  the  right  time^ 
or  else  it  is  as  if  it  is  not  done  at  alL" 

7.    Qod's  Word  ib  the  Truth. 

Thus,  every  word  he  said,  was  intended,  by  constantly  accustoming  the  chil- 
dren to  what  they  would  in  fbture  have  to  say  and  do,  to  lead  them  into  true 
wisdom  in  life;  fiv  he  endeavored,  with  every  word,  to  plant  deep  in  their 
minds  such  a  foundation  of  equanimity  and  peace,  as  evexy  man  can  possess  in 
aU  circumstances,  if  the  difficulties  of  his  lot  are  early  made  to  be  another  na- 
ture to  him.  And  this  is  the  central  point  of  the  difference  between  his  mode 
of  instructing  the  children,  and  that  of  other  schoolmasters. 

The  efficiency  of  his  labors  soon  convinced  the  pastor  of  Bonnal  of  the  im- 
portance of  that  distinction ;  and  caused  lum  to  see  that  all  verbal  instruction, 
80  for  as  italnta  at  true  human  wisdom,  and  that  highest  end  of  this  wisdom, 
true  religion,  mnst  undoubtedly  be  subordinated  to  constant  exercises  in  useftd 
domestic  labor;  and  that  that  mouth-religion  which  consists  in  memory- work 
and  controversial  opinions  may  be  forgotten,  as  soon  as,  by  constant  ezerdses 
in  useflil  practical  exertion,  a  better  foundation  is  laid  for  good  and  noble  aq>i« 
ntiona;  that  is,  for  true  .wisdom  and  true  religion. 
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But  the  t^astor  saw  that  he  himself  knew  litUe  of  anj  such  management  of 
men,  and  that  the  lieatenmity  lyid  even  JCargaret)  accomplished  more  in  that  di- 
rection than  he  did  bj  preaching  for  honrs,  of  bj  doing  whatever  else  he  conld. 
He  was  ashamed  of  himself  in  the  comparison,  bnt  he  aided  their  undertaking, 
learned  fix>m  both  of  them  whaterer  he  ooald,  and,  in  eyery  thing  which  he 
tanght  his  children,  fonnded  upon  what  the  lieutenant,  and  Margaret  practiced. 
But  in  proportion  as  these  latter  accustomed  their  children  to  useftQ  labor,  so 
much  did  he  shorten  his  verbal  instructions. 

This  he  would  gladly  have  done  lonff  before ;  but  he  did  not  know  how  to 
begin  it,  or  how  to  continue  it  He  faadindeed  dreamed  of  what  the  Ueutenaizt 
and  Maigaret  were  doing;  but  he  could  not  deprive  his  children  of  such  bene- 
fits as  were  derivable  from  the  (Ad  sjrstem  of  instruction,  for  the  sake  of  mere 
dreams  of  what  he  could  not  execut&  But  now  that  he  saw  a  better  truth, 
and  the  advantage  of  practice  in  doing  over  practice  hi  teaching,  he  followed 
after  that  better  truth,  and  in  his  age  made  giant  strides  in  the  change  of  his 
method  of  popular  instruction. 

From  this  time  forward  he  permitted  his  ch&dren  to  learn  no  more  dogmas  by 
Tote>— such,  for  example,  as  those  apples  of  discord,  the  questions  which  ibr  two 
hundred  years  have  splh  good  Christians  into  so  many  parties,  and  which  cer- 
tainly, for  oountiy  people,  have  not  made  easier  the  way  to  everlasting  life ;  for 
he  was  every  moment  more  convinced  that  man  loses  little  or  nothing  by  lo^g 
mere  words. 

Bat  while  he,  like  Luther,  with  the  help  of  Qod,  struck  down  the  foolish  verb- 
iiage  of  a  mere  mouth-religion,  still  he  did  not  serve  up  instead  of  it  a  new  one 
^f  the  same  kind,  one  of  his  own  instead  of  the  strange  one ;  but  united  his  ef- 
forts with  those  of  the  lieutenant  and  Margaret,  to  train  his  children,  without 
many  words,  to  a  peaceflil  and  laborious  Uib  in  their  vocations;  by  constantly 
accustoming  them  to  a  wise  mode  of  life,  to  stop  tip  the  sources  of  ignoble, 
shamef^  and  disorderly  practices,  and  in  this  manner  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  quiet  and  silent  habit  of  worship  of  God,  and  of  a  pure,  active,  and  equally 
and  silent  benevolence  to  men. 

To  attain  this  end,  he  based  every  word  of  his  brief  histructions  in  religion 
upon  the  doings  and  omissions  of  the  children,  their  circumstances  and  duties 
in  life;  so  that,  when  he  talked  with  them  of  God  and  eternity,  he  seemed  to  be 
speaking  of  &ther  and  mother,  of  house  and  home— of  things  closely  connected 
with  this  world. 

He  pomted  out  to  them  with  his  own  hand  the  few  wise  and  pious  portions 
which  they  were  still  made  to  learn  by  rote  from  the  book.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
prolix,  quarrelsome  gabble,  which  he  desired  to  empty  out  of  their  brains,  as 
the  summer  melts  away  the  winter  snow,  he  saved  nothing  at  all ;  and  if 
any  one  began  to  talk  to  him  about  it^  he  said  that  he  saw  more  clearly  every 
day  that  it  was  not  good  for  men  to  have  heads  flUed  up  with  too  many  whys 
and  wherefores,  and  that  daily  experience  showed  that,  just  in  proportion  as 
men  carried  about  such  whys  and  wherefores  ia  their  heads,  they  lost  m  their 
degree  of  natural  understanding,  and  the  daily  usefulness  of  their  hands  and 
feet  And  he  no  longer  permitted  any  child  to  learn  a  long  prayer  by  heart; 
saying  openly  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  express  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  to 
the  command  which  the  Saviour  gave  to  his  disciples,  "But  thou  when  thou 
prayest,"  Ac. 
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8.     To  BB  AS  OOOD  AS  A  UJLS  OAK  BB,   EB  MUST  APFHAB  BaD. 

The  best  thing  about  him  was,  that  he  said  plainly,  all  that  he  did,  "If  I  had 
not  seen  the  lieutenant  and  Margaret  doing  this  in  their  school-room  with  the 
children,  I  should  have  remuned,  as  to  their  instruction,  even  until  death,  the 
old  pastor  m  Bonnal,  without  any  change,  just  as  I  have  been  for  thirty  years. 
T  was  not  in  a  condition  to  undertake  the  chief  parts  of  the  true  instruction  of 
these  children ;  and  aU  that  I  can  do  for  it,  even  now,  is  this:  not  to  lay  any 
hlndraaoe  in  the  way  of  the  lieutenant  and  Margaret." 

He  was  quite  right ;  Ibr  of  the  ordinary  employments  of  men,  and  of  most 
things  upon  which  the  lieutenant  based  his  proceedings,  he  knew  nothing  what- 
ever.  He  both  knew  men,  and  did  not  know  them.  He  could  describe  them 
in  such  a  way  that  you  would  have  to  say,  **  Tes,  they  are  thus."  But  he  did 
not  know  them  so  that  he  could  mingle  with  them,  and  correct  or  accomplish 
any  thing  about  them.  And  the  lieutenant  often  told  him  directly  that  he  was 
not  capable  of  accomplishing  any  real  reform  amongst  men;  that  he  would  only 
destroy  them  with  his  goodness.  For  how  kind  soever  the  lieutenant  might 
seem  always,  no  one  could  easily  have  stricter  principles  of  education  than  he. 

He  openly  maintained,  that  "  Love  is  useless  in  the  training  of  men,  except 
behind  or  by  the  side  of  fear.  For  they  must  learn  to  root  up  thorns  and  this- 
tles ;  and  men  could  never  do  that  willingly,  never  of  themselves,  but  only  when 
they  are  obliged,  or  have  become  accustomed  to.  One  who  would  set  any  thing 
light  with  men,  or  bring  them  up  to  any  proposed  point,  must  gain  the  mastery 
of  their  evil  qualities,  must  follow  up  their  falsehood,  and  must  make  them  sweat 
with  pain,  for  their  crooked  ways.  The  education  of  men  is  nothing  except  the 
polishing  of  single  members  of  the  great  chain  by  which  all  humanity  is  bound 
together.  Faults  in  the  education  and  guidance  of  men  consist  mostly  in  this, 
.that  we  take  single  links  out  of  the  chain  and  undertake  to  ornament  them,  as 
if  they  were  isolated,  and  were  not  links  belonging  to  that  great  chain ;  and 
as  if  the  power  and  usefulness  of  that  single  member  depended  upon  its  being 
gilded,  or  silvered,  or  set  with  precious  stones ;  and  not  upon  its  being  well-knit 
to  its  next  neighbors  without  any  weakening,  and  being  strongly  and  pliantly 
adapted  to  the  daily  vibrations  of  the  whole  chain,  and  to  all  its  movements." 

Thus  spoke  the  man  whose  strength  consisted  in  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
to  the  clergyman,  whose  weakness  consisted  in  his  ignorance  of  it 

But  it  was  the  labor  of  the  life  of  the  former  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
men ;  and  he  always  felt  gratitude  to  his  deceased  &ther,  for  having  made  this 
his  design  from  youth  up.  His  &ther  had  thought  many  men  good  who  were 
not,  by  reason  of  insufficient  knowledge  with  them ;  and  the  sorrow  therefrom 
resulting  cost  him  his  life.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  called  Gluelphi, 
then  eleven  years  old,  to  his  bedside,  and  said,  "  Child,  trust  no  one,  all  your  Hfe, 
until  you  have  experience  of  him.  Men  betray  and  are  betrayed;  but  to  know 
them,  is  worth  gold.  Respect  them,  but  trust  them  not ;  and  let  it  be  your 
daily  task  to  write  down  every  evening  what  you  have  seen  and  heard." 

And  therewith  the  last  tears  came  from  his  eyes,  and  soon  they  were  closed. 
And  from  that  day,  Gluelphi  had  not  omitted,  any  evening,  to  follow  the  death- 
bed advice  of  his  fether.  He  had  also  preserved  all  his  written  records,  from 
youth.  They  are  to  him  a  treasure  of  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  and  he 
calls  them  by  no  name  except  the  good  bequest  of  bis  dear  deceased  father ; 
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and  he  often  moistenB  them  with  teacs.  They  make  a  thonfiand  heavy  boon 
pleasant  to  him,  and  have  been,  in  his  school  also,  a  guide  which  has  quickly  led 
him  to  the  object  he  has  desired. 

He  knew  the  children  in  a  week,  better  than  their  parents  in  seven  years; 
and,  according  to  his  principles,  set  himself  to  make  them  sweat  for  pain  if  they 
undertook  to  keep  any  thing  secret  from  him,  and  especiaUy  to  keep  their  hearts 
always  open  to  his  eyes. 

9.    Hb  who  Sepasates  thx  Pbinoipus  of  ABrrmoBno  Aim  of  3i»cb>ti« 

BILXTT  90  TBUTH,  FUIB  ASOVJMR  WHAT  QOT}  HAS  JOIHXD. .  ■ 

Bnt  how  much  soerer  he  cared  for  the  hearts  of  his  diildren,  he  took  as  mndi 
oare  for  their  heads;  and  required  whateyer  went  into  them  should  be  as  dear 
and  comprehensible  as  the  silent  moon  in  the  heavens.  He  said,  "Nothing  can 
be  called  teaching,  which  does  not  proceed  in  that  principle;  what  is  obscure, 
and  deceives,  and  makes  oonlhaed,  is  not,  teaching,  but  perverting- the  mind." 

This  perversion  of  the  mind,  in  his  children,.he  guarded  against,  by  tparlimg 
them,  above  all,  to  see  and  hear  closely;  and  by  laboriously  and  industriously 
teaching  them  habits  of  cool  observation,  and  at  the  same  time  by  strengthening- 
in  them  the  natural  capacity  which  every  man  possesses.  To  this  end,  he  prao- 
ticed  them  especially  in  arithmetic ;  in  which  he  carried  them  so  fiir,  within  a 
year,  that  they  very  soon  yawned  if  any  one  began  to  talk  to  them  about  the 
wonderful  puzzles  with  which  Hartknopf 's  friends  so  easQy  astonished  the  rest 
of  the  people  in  the  village. 

So  true  is  it,  that  the  way  to  lead  men  away  from  error  is,  not  to  oppose  tlieir 
folly  with  words,  but  to  destroy  the  spirit  ot  it  within  them.  To  describe  the 
night,  and  the  dark  colors  of  its  shadows,  does  not  help  you  see;  it  is  only  by 
lighting  a  lamp,  that  you  can  show  what  the  night  was ;  it  is  only  by  ooudiing 
a  cataract,  that  you  can  show  what  the  blindness  has  become.  Onrect  seeing 
and  correct  hearing  is  the  first  step  toward  living  wisely ;  and  ariliimoticisthe 
means  by  which  nature  guards  us  from  error  in  our  searches  after  tru^ ;  the 
basis  of  peace  and  prosperity,  which  children  can  secure  for  their  manhood  only 
by  thoughtful  and  careful  pursuit  of  their  employments. 

For  such  reasons,  the  lieutenant  thought  nothing  so  important  as  a  right 
training  of  his  children  in  arithmetic ;  and  he  said,  "  A  man's  mind  will  nol 
proceed  well,  unless  it  gains  the  habitude  of  apprehending  and  adhering  to  the 
truth,  either  by  means  of  much  experience,  or  of  arithmetical  practice,  wfaidi 
will  in  great  part  supply  the  place  of  that  habitude." 

But  his  methods  of  teaching  them  arithmetic  are  too  extended  to  be  givm 
here. 

10.    A  Sure  Meaks  Against  Mean  and  Ltino  Slandeb& 

In  this  matter  also  he  sucoeeded  with  the  children  as  he  desired ;  and  it  could 
not  but  happen  that  one,  who  accomplished  so  much  for  them,  should  become 
dear  to  many  people.  But  it  was  &r  from  being  the  case  that  all  were  satisfied 
with  him.  The  chief  charge  against  him  was,  that  he  was  too  proud  for  a 
schoolmaster,  and  would  not  talk  with  the  people  at  all  He  said  one  thing  and 
another  to  defend  himselfj  and  tried  to  make  them  understand  that  he  was  using 
his  time  and  his  lungs  for  their  children ;  but  the  fiumers  said  that,  notwith- 
standing all  that,  he  might  stop  a  moment  or  two  when  any  one  wanted  to  say 
something  to  him ;  and,  if  pride  did  not  prevent  him,  he  would. 
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All  the  children,  to  be  sure,  contradicted  their  parents  in  this,  and  said  thai  he 
certainly  was  not  proud,  but  thej  replied,  *'  He  may  be  good  to  you,  and  may 
be  proud  nevertheless." 

But  the  rainy  weather,  in  the  third  week  of  his  school-keeping,  accomplished 
for  him,  what  the  good  children  could  not  do,  with  all  their  talking. 

It  was  an  established  principle  in  Bonnal,  that  an  old  bridge,  in  front  of  the 
school-house,  decayed  for  twenty  years,  should  not  be  replaced ;  and  so,  when- 
ever it  rained  for  two  days  together,  the  children  had  to  get  wetted  almost  to 
their  knees^  to  get  to  the  school  But  the  first  time  that  Ghielphi  found  the 
street  so  deep  in  water,  he  stood  out  in  the  street^  as  soon  as  the  children  came, 
in  the  middle  of  the  rain,  and  lifted  them,  one  after  another,  over  the  stream. 

This  looked  very  funny  to  a  couple  of  men  and  their  wives,  who  lived  just 
opposite  the  school-hotise,  and  who  were  exactly  those  who  had  complained 
most  that  his  pride  would  scaix^ely  let  him  say  good  day  and  good  night  to  peo- 
ple. They  found  great  pleasure  in. seeing  him  get  wet  through  and  through,  in 
his  red  coat,  and  thought  he  would  never  keep  at  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
expected  every  moment  that  he  would  call  out  to  them  to  know  whether  no< 
body  was  coming  to  help  him.  But  when  he  continued  right  on  with  his  work^ 
just  as  if  not  even  a  cat  lived  any  where  near  him,  not  to  say  a  man,  and  was 
dripping  wet^  dothes  and  hair,  and  aU  over,  and  still  showed  no  shadow  of  im- 
patience, but  kept  carrying  over  one  child  after  another,  they  began  to  say,  be^ 
hind  their  windows,  "He  must  be  a  good-natured  fool, after  all,  to  keep  it  up  so 
long,  and  we  seem  to  have  been  mistaken  about  him.  If  he  had  been  proud, 
he  would  certainly  have  stopped  long^  ago." 

At  last  they  crept  out  of  their  holes,  and  went  out  to  him,  and  said,  "We  did 
not  see,  before,  that  you  were  taking  so  much  trouble,  or  we  would  have  come 
out  to  you  sooner.  Go  home  and  dry  yourself;  we  will  cany  the  children  over. 
We  can  bear  the  rain  better  than  you.  And,  before  school  is  out,  we  will  bring 
a  couple  of  planks,  too,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  bridge  here,  as  there  used  to  be." 

This  they  did  not  say  merely,  but  did  it  Before  eleven  o'dodr,  there  was 
actually  a  bridge  erected,  so  that  after  the  school  the  scholars  could  go  dry- 
shod  over  the  brook.  And,  also,  the  oomplaints  about  his  pride  oeased ;  for  the 
two  neighbors'  wives,  who  had  been  the  loudest  in  making  them,  now  sang 
quite  another  song. 

If  thia  seems  incredible  to  you,  reader,  make  an  experiment  yourseU)  and 
stand  out  in  the  rain  for  the  sake  of  other  people's  children,  without  being  called 
on  to  do  so^  or  receiving  any  thing  for  it,  until  you  are  ^pping  wet ;  and  then 
see  whether  those  people  do  not  then  willingly  speak  good  of  you,  and  do  good 
to  you ;  and  whether  they  say  any  thing  evil  of  you,  except  in  regard  to  some- 
thing actually  and  very  evil,  or  something  which  they  absolutely  can  not  see  and 
understand  to  be  otherwise  than  bad. 

11.    Foolish  Words,  akd  School  PmnsHiosirra. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  people  had  something  else  to  complain  about ; 
and,  indeed,  something  worse  tlian  before.  The  Hartknopf  party  in  the  village, 
that  is,  discovered  that  the  lieutenant  was  not  a  good  Christian ;  and  began  qui- 
etly to  make  good  and  simple  people  in  the  village  believe^.  One  of  the  first 
to  find  comfort  in  this  story,  and  to  endeavor  to  propagate  it;  was  the  old  scliool- 
master.    He  could  not  endure  that  aU  the  children  should  so  praise  and  love 
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the  new  achoolmaater.  As  long  as  he  had  been  schoohnaster,  tiiey  had  hated 
him ;  and  he  had  become  so  used  to  this,  in  thirty  years,  that  he  believed  it 
must  be  so ;  and  asserted  that  the  diildren,  not  being  able  to  understand  what 
is  good  for  them,  naturally  hate  all  discipline,  and  consequently  all  schoolmasters 
But  he  made  not  much  progress  with  this  theory ;  and  he  fimcied  people  were 
going  to  tell  him  that  the  children  loved  their  present  schoolmaster  because  he 
was  good  to  them. 

This  vexed  him ;  for  he  could  not  endure,  all  his  life,  to  have  it  flung  at  him 
that  his  own  foolishness  was  the  reason  that  the  children  did  not  love  him, 
although  it  was  the  honest  truth.  If  he  observed  the  least  thing  which  he  dis- 
approved, the  first  word  was,  "You  are  killing  me,  body  and  soul;  you  will 
bring  me  into  my  grave.  If  you  did  not  deserve  hell  for  any  other  reason,  you 
deserve  it  on  account  of  me; " and  the  like. 

Such  language,  especially  to  children,  does  not  cause  good  feelings ;  and  they 
must  have  been  much  more  than  children  to  be  able  to  love  a  fool,  who  spoke 
to  them  in  that  way  every  moment  They  knew  whom  they  were  dealing  with, 
and  when  he  was  most  enraged,  they  would  say  to  each  other,  "  When  we  kill 
again,  and  bring  him  some  sausages  and  meat,  we  shall  not  go  to  hell  any  more^ 
at  least  as  long  as  he  has  any  of  them  left  to  eat" 

With  the  new  schoolmaster  the  case  was  quite  otherwise.  His  harshest  re- 
proofs to  the  children,  when  they  did  wrong,  were,  "That  is  not  right,"  or  "You 
are  injuring  yoursell^*' or  "In  that  way  you  will  never  arrive  at  any  thing  good," 
&0.    Little  as  this  was,  it  was  effectual,  because  it  was  the  truth. 

Gluelphi's  punishments  consisted  mostly  in  exercises  intended  to  help  the 
&ults  which  they  were  to  punish.  For  instance,  if  a  child  was  idle,  he  was 
made  to  carry  stone  for  the  guard-fence,  which  the  teacher  was  making  Bomo  of 
the  older  boys  construct,  at  the  sand-meadow,  or  to  cut  fire-wood,  fta  A  forget- 
ful one  was  made  school-messenger,  and  for  four  or  five  days  had  to  transact 
whatever  business  the  teacher  had  in  the  village. 

Even  during  his  punishments,  he  was  kind  to  the  children,  and  scarcely  ever 
talked  more  with  them  than  while  punishmg  them.  "  Is  it  not  better  for  you,*' 
he  would  often  say  to  a  careless  one,  "to  learn  to  keep  yourself  attentive  to 
what  you  do,  than  every  moment  to  be  forgetting  something,  and  then  to  have 
to  do  every  thing  over  again?  "  Then  the  child  would  often  throw  himself  upon 
him  with  tears,  and,  with  his  trembling  hand  in  his,  would  reply,  "Yes,  dear 
nerr  schoolmaster."  And  he  would  then  answer,  "Good  child.  Don^t  ciy; 
but  learn  better;  and  tell  your  father  and  mother  to  help  you  overcome  your 
carelessness,  or  your  idleness." 

Disobedience,  which  was  not  carelessness,  he  punished  by  not  speaking  pub- 
licly to  such  a  child,  for  three,  or  four,  or  five  days,  but  only  alone  with  him; 
intimating  to  him,  at  the  close  of  school,  to  remain.  Impertmence  and  impro- 
priety, he  punished  in  the  same  way.  Wickedness,  however,  and  lying,  he  pun- 
ished with  the  rod;  and  any  child  punished  with  the  rod,  was  not  permitted, 
during  a  whole  week,  to  join  in  the  children's  plays;  and  his  name  and  his  fault 
stood  entered  in  the  Register  of  Offenses,  until  he  gave  unmistakable  evidence 
of  improvement,  when  they  were  stricken  out  again. 

So  great  was  th difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  organization  of  the 
schooL 
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Ih  the  year  1782,  Pestalozzi,  with  a  view  of  directing  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  '*  Leonard  and  Qertruds  '*  from  the  story  to  the  moral 
lessons  which  it  was  intended  to  convey,  and  to  correct  some  erroneous 
impressions  which  the  people  had  got  from  the  picture  he  had  drawn 
of  the  deprayity  of  subordinate  functionaries  in  the  villages,  published 
his  "  Christopher  and  Alice^^  {Ghristoph  and  EUe.)  This  work  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  dialogues,  in  which  Christopher,  an  intelligent  farmer, 
discusses  with  his  family,  chapter  by  chapter,  the  history  of  BonnaL 
The  principal  interlocutors  are,  besides  Christopher,  his  wife  Alice,  Jo- 
siah,  his  head-servant,  and  Frederic,  his  eldest  son.  Some  of  his  neigh- 
bors occasionally  drop  in,  and  take  part  in  the  discussion,  which  is  re- 
plete with  the  soundest  views  of  life,  and  of  parental  duty,  and  opportu- 
nity, conveyed  in  homely  but  expressive  language.  But  it  lacked  the 
interest  of  action,  and  never  reached  the  class  of  people  for  whose  special 
benefit  is  was  intended. 

We  extract  the  principal  portion  of  one  of  the  dialogues,  in  which 
Pestalozzi  exalts  the  training  office  of  the  mother  and  the  home  above 
that  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  school  room — a  leading  principle  of  his 
educational  labors  through  life— one  of  the  earliest  and  latest  of  his  as- 
pirations for  the  advancement  of  his  iather-land,  and  of  humanity. 
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"  That  is  my  chapter,  father  I "  Bsid  Alice,  when  Christopher  had  read  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  our  book  ;*  "  a  pious  mother,  who  herself  teaches  her  ohildrea 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  finest  sight  on  the  earth." 

"  It  is  a  very  difierent  one  fh>m  a  sebool  room,  at  all  events,''  said  Josiah. 

Alic;    "  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  sohools  are  not  Tery  good.*' 

ChrtMiopher.    *^  Nor  wonld  I  allow  myself  to  think  so." 

Josiah,  ^*  Well,  and  it  is  true,  after  all,  that  nothing  of  what  the  schoolmaster 
can  say  will  ever  reach  children's  hearts  in  the  same  way  as  what  their  parents 
teaeh  them ;  and,  generally  speaking,  I  am  sure  there  is  not  in  sohool-going  aU 
the  good  that  people  fancy  there  is." 

ChrUttopher.  "  I  am  afraid,  Josiah,  thou  art  rather  stnuaing  thy  point  We 
ODgbt  to  thank  (rod  for  all  the  good  that  there  is  in  the  world ;  and,  as  for  the 
schools  in  our  country,  we  can't  thanlc  Him  enough  lor  them." 

Josiah.  **  Well  spoken,  master.  It  is  well  that  there  are  sohools ;  and  God 
forbid  that  I  should  be  ungrateful  for  any  good  that  it  has  done  to  us.  But,  with 
all  this,  I  think  that  he  mart  be  a  fool  who,  having  plenty  at  homo,  runs  about 
begging ;  and  that  is  the  very  thing  whieh  our  village  fdki  do,  by  forgetting  all 

^■11  I  II  II         ■!  I   I 

*Thli  Chapter  repretenti  Gertrude  In  the  midst  of  her  ehlldreD,  tesehinf  them,  it  the 
Hune  time  that  they  are  eogaf  td  In  aplnnlnf .— B. 
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the  good  lemom  whiob  they  might  ieaoh  their  children  at  home,  and,  instead 
thereof^  aendlDg  them  every  day  to  gather  up  the  dry  emmba  which  are  to  be  got 
In  our  mieeraUe  ichools.    I  am  sure  that  ia  not  qmte  aa  it  ought  to  bo.'' 
.  Ckriatopher,    "  Nor  ia  it,  perhape,  quite  aa  thou  haet  put  it" 

Jonah.  "  Nay,  maalepl  but  only  look  it  ia  the  Ibmo,  and  thon'lt  surely  see  it 
the  same  as  I  do.  That  which  parents  can  teach  th«r  children  is  always  what 
they  stand  most  in  need  of  in  life ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  parents  should  neglect 
this,  by  trasting^in  the  words  which  the  schoolmaster  makea  them  get  by  heart 
It  is  very  true,  they  may  be  good  and  wise  words,  and  have  an  excellent  meafr- 
ing  to  them ;  but,  after  all,  they  are  only  words,  and  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a 
atranger,  they  don't  come  half  as  near  home  as  a  fether'a  or  a  mother'a  words." 

Ckrittopher.    ^*  I  can  not  see  what  thou  would'st  be  at,  Joaiah." 

Jonah,  '*  LoQJi,  master !  The  great  point  in  bringing  up  a  child  is,  that  he 
ahould  be  well  brought  up  for  his.  own  house ;  he  must  learn  to  know,  and  ban* 
die,  and  use  those  things  on  which  his  bread  and  his  quiet  wiU  depend  through 
life ;  and  it  seems  to  me  very  plain,  that  fiithers  and  mothers  can  teach  that 
much  better  at  home,  than  any  schoolmaster  can  do  it  in  his  schocJ.  The  school- 
master, no  doubt,  tdb  the  children  of  a  great  many  things  which  are  right  and 
good,  but  they  are  never  worl^L  aa  much  in  his  mouth  aa  in  the  mouth  of  an  up* 
right  fiither,  or  a  pioua  mother.  The  scboolmaster,  for  instance,  will  teD  the  chBd 
to  fear  God,  and  to  honor  hia  fttber  and  mother,  for  that  such  ia  the  word  of 
God ;  but  the  child  understanda  little  of  what  be  says,  and  mostly  loi^ts  It  agahi 
before  he  comes  home.  But  if,  at  home,  his  fiither  gives  him  milk  and  bread, 
and  bis  mother  denies  herself  a  morsel,  that,  she  may  gite  it  to  htm,  the  child 
feela  and  understanda  that  he  ought  to  honor  hia  fother  and  mother,  who  are  so 
kind  to  him,  and  he  will  not  forget  hia  fiither's  words,  whioh  tell  him  that  aueh  ia 
the  word  of  God,  aa  easily  aa  the  empty  word  of  the  schoolmaster.  In  the  same 
way,  if  the  child  is  told  at  school  to  be  merciful,  and  to  fove  his^neighbor  as  him- 
self, he  gets  the  text  by  heart,  and  perhaps  thinks  of  it  for  a  few  days,  till  the 
nice  words  slip  again  from  his  memory.  But  at  home  he  sees  a  poor  neighbor'a 
wife  calling  in  upon  hia  mother,  lamenting  over  her  misery,  her  hunger,  and  na- 
kedness; he  sees  her  pale  conntenanoe,  her  emaciated  and  trembling  figure,  tha 
very  image  of  wretchedness ;  his  heart  throbs,  his  tears  fiow ;  he  lifts  up  his  eyea 
foil  of  grief  and  anxiety  to  hia  mother,  as  if  he  himaelf  was  starving^  his  rooUier 
goes  to  fetch  some  refreshments  for  the  poor  sofierer,  in  whose  looks  the  diild 
now  reads  comfort  and  reviving  hope ;  hia  angniah  ceases,  his  tears  flow  no  Ion- 
gw,  he  approaohea  her  mlh  a  amiUng  fooe ;  at  last  hia  mother  returns,  and  her 
gift  ia  received  with  aoba of  gratitude,  which,  draw  fresh  tears  from,  the  ohild'a 
eye.  Here  then  he  learns  what  it  ia  to  be  merciful,  and  to  love  one's  neighbor. 
He  leama  it,  withovt  the  aid  of  words,  by  the  real  feet ;  he  aeea  mercy  itaelf, 
inatead  of  learning  worda  about  mercy." 

ChriHopher,  '^  I  must  own  I  begin  to  think  thou  art  not  quite  mistaken  ia 
aaying  that  too  much  value  ia  put  upon  the  adioolmoater'a  teaching." 

Jonah,  ^'Of  course,  roaster  1  If  thou  sendest  thy  sheep  up  into  the  moont- 
aln,  Hion  reliest  upon  their  being  well  kept  by  the  shepherd,  who  is  paid  for  it, 
and  thou  dost  not  think  of  running  about  after  them  thyself;  bat  if  thou  hast 
them  at  home,  in  thy  own  stablea,  thou  lookest  after  them  thyself.  Now  it  is  just 
the  same  thing  with  the  school ;  only  there  is  this  diflS^rence,  that  it  is  easy  to 
get  for  the  sheep  pasture  whioh  is  infinitely  better  than  the  food  they  have  in  the 


ftiMe ;  but  it  is  nol  BO  easy  to  find  »  sohool  in  whi<ib  tbs  ohildren  are  better 
tMigfat  than  they  migbt  be  at  hoaieu  TAs  jMrsRls?  Uacking  is  <As  ftsrnsi  1/ 
wtMlsfii,  cmJ  lis  scAssbMster's  Aiistiwss  it  s«ly  Is  moJds  a  husk  svsr  il^  mnK 
fibre  sveii  it  a  great  cktmee  wkeiker  it  turn  saif  weU." 

AUee.  *^  Why,  Josiah,  tbon  makesi  one's  brains  whirl  all  rooad,  aboat  one's 
ohildren,  I  think  I  see  now  what  thou  art  at}  and  I  fiuioy  many  a  poofjigno" 
fant  mather,  who  now  sends  her  children  to  school,  withoni  thinhing  any  thing 
about  it,  merely  because  it  is  the  custom  to  do  so,  would  be  very  |^  tp  be  tfi^ht 
better." 

JostaA.  "  There  is  yet  another  part  of  the  story,  master.  What  helps  the 
common  people  to  get  through  the  world,  thou  knowest,  and  to  have  their  daily 
bread,  and  a  oheerftil  heart,  is  nothing  else  but  good  sense  and  natural  under- 
standing; and  I  have  never  iMud  in  all  my  life  a  usefbl  man  who  was  what  they 
oaO  a  good  scholar.  The  right  understanding  with  the  common  people  is,  as  it 
were,  free  and  easy,  and  shows  itself  always  in  the  proper  place  and  season ;  so 
ihat  a  man's  words  dont  fit  but  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  spoken,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  or  after  they  would  not  fit  at  alL  But  the  sohool  un- 
derstanding, brings  in  all  manner  of  sayings  which  are  fit  at  all  times,  in  summer 
and  winter,  in  hot  and  cold,  in  Lent  and  at  BoBter ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
this  sohool  understanding  does  not  do  any  good  to  common  people,  who  must 
regulate  themselves  according  to  times  and  seasons ;  and  that  is  the  reason,  again, 
why  their  natural  uftderstandinga,  which  are  in  them,  ought  to  be  drawn  out 
more.  And  for  this,  there  are  no  better  teachers  than  the  house,  and  the  Oth- 
er's and  mother's  love,  and  the  daily  labor  at  home,  and  all  the  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  life.  But  if  the  children  must  needs  be  sent  to  sohool,  the  schoolmaster 
should,  at  least,  be  an  open-hearted,  cheerfbl,  aflbotionate,  and  kind  man,  who 
would  be  as  a  lather  to  the  children;  a  man  made  on  purpose  to  open  chil- 
dren's hearts,  and  their  mouths,  and  to  draw  forth  their  understandings,  as  it 
were,  from  the  hindermost  comer.  In  most  schools,  however,  it  is  just  the  con- 
trary ;  the  schoolmaster  seems  as  if  he  was  made  on  purpose  to  shut  up  children's 
mouths  and  hearts,  and  to  bury  their  good  understandings  ever  so  deep  under 
ground.  That  is  the  reason  why  healthy  and  cheerful  children,  whose  hearts  are 
fall  of  joy  and  gladness,  hardly  ever  like  school  lliose  that  show  best  at  school 
are  the  children  of  whining  hypocrites,  or  of  conceited  parish-oflBoers ;  stupid 
dunces,  who  have  no  pleasure  with  other  children ;  these  are  the  bright  orna- 
ments of  school  rooms,  who  hold  up  their  heads  among  the  other  children,  like 
the  wooden  king  in  the  ninepins  among  his  eight  fellows.  But,  if  there  is  a  boy 
who  has  too  much  good  sense  to  keep  his  eyes,  for  hours  together,  fixed  upon  a 
doien  letters  whioh  he  hates;  or  a  merry  girl,  who,  while  the  schoolmaster  dis- 
courses of  spiritual  life,  plays  with  her  litde  hands  all  manner  of  temporal  fan, 
under  the  desk ;  the  schoolmaster,  in  his  wisdom,  settles  that  these  are  the  goats 
who  care  not  for  their  everlasting  salvation.    ..." 

Thus  spoke  good  Josiah,  In  the  overflowing  of  his  seal,  against  the  nonsense 
of  village  schools,  and  his  master  and  mistress  grew  more  and  more  attentive  to 
what  he  said. 

'^  Well,  I  trust,"  said  Christopher,  at  last,  "there  still  may  be  some  other  light 
to  view  the  matter  in." 

But  Alice  replied :  "  There  may  be  twenty  more  lights  to  view  the  matter  n^ 
for  aught  I  know.    But  I  care  not ;  I  know  this  one  thing,  that  I  will  have  my 
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cbiMren  more  about  me  in  fbtare ;  It  seems  very  natnral,  indeed,  that  fiUih^v  and 
mothexB  should  themselyes  teadh  their  children  as  much  as  they  possibly  can.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  Jonah  says,  and  one  really  shudders,  when  one 
oomes  to  reflect  what  sort  of  people  our  village  schoolmasters  generaUy  are. 
There  are  many  of  them,  I  know,  Christopher,  whom  thon  wouldst  not  trust 
with  a  cow,  or  a  calf,  over  winter ;  and  it  is  very  true,  that  one  ought  to  look 
more  one's  self  after  one*s  children,  and  not  fimoy  all  is  well,  provided  one  sends 
ihem  to  school" 

\ 


HOW  GERTRUDE  TEACHES  HER  CHILDREN. 


This  work  was  written  in  1801,  and  is  in  the  form  of  letters  ta  Pesta- 
lozzi*8  friend  Qesner,  of  Zurich,  son  of  the  author  of  "  The  Death  <^ 
Abel;^^  and  was,  indeed,  drawn  up  at  his  request  Its  purpose  is  to 
present  in  a  condensed  form  the  history  of  the  development  of  Pestaloud's 
Yiews  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  instruction,  up  to  the  period  of  the 
composition  of  the  work. 

The  name  is  not  appropriate  to  the  actual  contents  of  the  hook ;  for 
instead  of  containing  such  details  of  rudimentary  instructions  as  mothers 
might  give,  it  is  mainly  a  careful  and  condensed  compend  of  an  extended 
course,  adapted  to  the  minds  of  teachers  of  some  experience.  The  title 
was  given  with  reference  to  the  previous  work,  *^  Leonard  and  Gertrude,^ 
in  which  Gertrude  is  represented  as  a  pattern  teacher  for  young  children ; 
and  it  signifies  merely  that  the  present  work  sets  forth  at  greater  length 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  former  one.  It  has  an  allusive  pro* 
priety  only. 

The  work  commences  with  reference  to  Pestalozzi*8  early  coi  fusion  of 
ideas  respecting  education,  and  states  briefly  his  early  labors  f  r  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poor.  But  he  says  his  early  hopes,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Iselin's  ^*£^hem€ride$  "  (1782,)  were  no  less  comprehensive  than 
his  later  ones.  His  progress  had  been  in  working  out  the  details  of  the 
application  of  his  principles  to  practical  instruction.  In  the  course  of  the 
unsuccessftil  experiment  at  Neuhof^  he  proceeds,  he  bad  acquired  an 
acquaintance  with  tiie  real  needs  of  the  Swiss  people,  altogether  deeper 
than  that  of  his  cotemporaries.  In  the  despondent  years  then  following, 
he  endeavored  to  do  something  toward  supplying  those  needs,  by  com* 
posing  and  publishing  his  **  Inquiriei  into  the  Couree  of  Nature  in  the 
Development  qf  Mankind,^  But  Pestalozzi  was  not  made  for  a  master  of 
theories,  whether  in  social  or  mental  philosophy,  or  elsewhere.  His  work 
neither  satisfied  him  nor  commanded  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Pestalozzi  then  traces  his  career  as  a  practical  educator,  beginning  with 
his  sudden  resolution  to  become  a  schoolmaster,  and  his  bold  assumption, 
single-handed  and  without  money,  books,  apparatus,  or  any  thing  except 
a  ruinous  old  building,  of  the  charge  of  the  school  of  homeless  poor 
children  at  Stanz,  and  pausing  to  give  brief  accounts,  partiy  autobiograph- 
ical, of  his  three  assistants,  Erusi,  Buss,  and  Tobler.* 

Besides  the  exposition  of  his  practical  views,  of  which  the  following 
pages  present  an  abstract  in  his  own  words,  the  work  contains  a  consider- 

*  These  autoblographlet  will  be  found  in  the  "American  JmnuA  tf  Bduediicn^"  VoL  Y.9 
p.  156. 
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able  portion  of  polemic  matter,  directed  against  cotemporary  evils  and 
enxHTB  in  received  modes  of  edacation.  A  principal  origin  of  the  superfi- 
cial and  unsubstantial  character  of  these  modes  he  finds  to  have  been  the 
introduction  of  printing,  which,  according  to  him,  has  caused  an  excessive 
dtm^ta^  to  mere  language,' without  regard  to  ^on^t^  and  has  resulted 
in  making  book-men,  instead  of  thinkers. 

The  latter  portion  of  th*  work  contains  a  somewhat  obscure  and  un- 
satisfactory statement  of  the  position  of  religious  education  in  his  system, 
and  of  the  mode  of  giving  it ;  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  to  be  tiken 
as  an  adequate  presentation  of  PestalozzTs  views  on  this  point 

The  positive  part  of  tiie  bock  msy  be  considered  as  an  extended  an* 
Bwer  to  the  question,  *-  What  is  to  be  done  to  give  the  child  all  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  knowle<^  which  he  will  need  in  order  to  perfttm 
properly  the  duties  of  his  life,  and  thus  to  attain  to  inward  contentment?  * 

lliis  answer  pr(^»ses  to  cUscuss  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  re- 
ferred to  in  the  question ;  but  the  fiormer  is  predominant,  althou^  there 
IS  an  honest  effort  to  give  the  hitter  its  proper  place. 

The  following  pages  wi&  suffidentiy  present  the  chief  features  of  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  work,  that  whudi  sets  forth  the  ^siem  of 
instruction  within  the  three  primary  divisions  <tf  Number,  Form,  and 
Speech. 
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FOPULAB  •ducation  oDoe  Jay  before  me  like  an  immenae  marah,  in  the  mire  of 
which  I  waded  abont,  nnlQ  I  had  diaoovered  the  Booroea  from  which  its  waters 
apiJDg,  aa  well  aa  the  oanaee  bj  wfaidi  thmr  free  conrae  ia  obatnxcted,  and 
made  myaelf  aoqnainted  with  tboae  points  fitoi  which  a  hope  of  dmining  its 
poola  might  be  ooncetred. 

Yoa  shall  now  fidlow  me  yonisQlf  ibr  awhile  through  these  labyrinthiDe  wind- 
ings, from  whidi  I  extricated  mjself  bj  accident  rather  than  bj  my  own  art 
or  reflection. 

Erer  since  my  yoothfol  days,  the  oourae  of  my  feeUngs,  rolled  on  like  a 
mighty  stream,  was  directed  to  this  one  point;  namely,  to  stop  the  sooroes  of 
that  miaery  in  which  I  saw  the  people  aroond  me  immersed. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  I  first  put  my  hand  to  this  same  work, 
which  I  am  still  pursuing.  Iselin^s  ^^Epkemerides  "  bear  witness  that  my  present 
dreams  and  wishes  sie  not  more  ocMnprehensiye  than  those  whidi  I  was  eyen 
then  seeking  to  realize. 

I  lived  for  years  together  in  a  drde  of  more  than  fif^  pauper  children;  in 
poverty  did  I  share  my  bread  with  them,  and  lired  myself  like  a  pauper,  to  try 
if  I  could  teach  paupers  to  live  as  men. 

The  plan  which  I  had  formed  for  their  education  embraced  agriculture,  manu* 
Ihctnre,  and  commerce.  But,  young  as  I  was,  I  knew  not  what  attention,  and 
what  powers,  the  realization  of  my  dreams  would  require.  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  guided  by  a  deep  and  decided  feeling  of  what  seemed  to  me  essential  to 
the  execution  of  my  project;  and  it  is  true  that,  with  all  the  experience  of  after 
life,  I  have  found  but  little  reason  to  modify  the  views  I  then  entertained. 
KeverthelesB  my  confidence  in  their  truth,  founded  upon  the  apparent  in&llibil- 
ity  of  my  feeling,  became  my  ruin.  For  it  is  equally  true,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  no  one  of  the  three  departments  above-mentioned  did  I  possess  any  prac- 
tical ability  for  the  management  of  details,  nor  was  my  mind  of  a  cast  to  keep 
up  a  persevering  attention  to  little  things;  and,  in  an  insulated  position,  with 
limited  means,  I  was  unable  to  procure  such  assistance  as  might  have  made  up 
for  my  own  deficiencies.  In  a  short  time  I  was  surrounded  with  embarrass- 
ments, and  saw  the  great  object  of  my  wishes  defeated. 

In  the  struggle,  however,  in  which  this  attempt  inyolved  me,  I  had  learned  a 
vast  deal  of  truth;  and  I  was  never  more  fiilly  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  my  views  and  plans  than  at  the  moment  when  they  seemed  to  be  for  ever  set 
at  rest  by  a  total  Mure.  My  heart  too  was  still  aiming  at  the  same  object; 
and,  being  now  myself  plunged  into  wretchedness,  I  had  a  better  opportunity, 
than  any  man  in  prosperity  evbr  can  have,  of  making  myself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  wretchedness  of  the  people,  and  with  its  sources.  I  suffered 
even  as  the  people  suffered ;  and  they  appeared  to  me  such  as  they  were,  and 
as  they  would  not  have  shewn  themselves  to  any  one  else.    For  a  length  of 
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jQsm  I  sat  amongst  them  like  the  owl  among  the  birds.  I  was  cast  away  by 
men,  and  their  sneers  followed  after  me.  *' Wretch  that  thou  art! "  they  ex- 
claimed; "thon  art  less  able  than  the  meanest  laborer  to  help  tiiysel^  and  yet 
thou  fanciest  thyself  able  to  help  the  people! "  Yet  amidst  the  scorn  whidi  I 
read  on  all  lips,  the  mighty  stream  of  my  feeling  was  still  directed  to  the  same 
point;  to  stop  the  sources  of  the  miseiy  in  which  I  saw  the  people  around  me 
sinking;  and  in  one  respect,  at  least,  my  power  was  daily  increased.  My  mis- 
fortune was  a  school,  in  which  Providence  had  placed  me  to  learn  truth  for  my 
great  object;  and  I  learned  of  it  more  and  more.  That  which  deceived  no 
other,  has  ever  deceived  me ;  but  what  deceived  every  one  else,  now  deceived 
me  no  longer. 

I  knew  the  people  in  a  manner  in  which  no  one  around  me  knew  them. 
The  glitter  of  prosperity  arising  from  the  newly-introduced  manu&cturea,  the 
freshened  aspect  of  their  houses,  the  abundance  of  their  harvests,  all  this  could 
not  deceive  me ;  nor  even  the  Socratic  discoursing  of  some  of  their  teachers, 
nor  the  reading  associations  among  bailiffs'  sons  and  hair-dreasers.  I  saw  their 
miseiy,  but  I  lost  myself  in  the  vast  prof^>ect  of  its  scattered  and  insulated 
sources ;  and  while  my  knowledge  of  their  real  condition  became  every  day 
more  extensive,  my  practical  capability  of  remedying  the  evils  under  which 
they  labor ;$d,  increased  in  a  &r  lees  proportion.  Bven  "  Leonard  amd  Gtrtmdt,^ 
the  work  which  sjrmpathy  with  their  sufferings  extorted  from  me,  was,  after  all, 
but  the  production  of  my  internal  inability  to  offer  them  any  real  help.  I 
stood  among  my  contemporaries  like  a  monument  which  bespeaks  life,  but  is  in 
itself  dead.  Many  cast  a  glance  upon  it;  but  they  could  appreciate  me  and 
my  plans  no  better  than  I  myself  was  able  to  ibrm  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
various  powers,  and  the  details  of  knowledge,  necessary  to  carry  them  into 
effect 

I  grew  careless;  and,  being  swallowed  up  in  a  vortex  of  anxiety  for  outward 
action,  I  neglected  to  work  out  to  a  sufficient  depth,  within  my  own  mind,  the 
foundations  of  what  I  intended  to  bring  about 

Had  I  done  this,  to  what  internal  elevation  might  I  have  risen  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  purposes!  and  how  rapidly  should  I  then  have  reached  my 
aim!  I  attained  it  not,  because  I  was  unworthy  of  it;  because  I  sought  it 
merely  in  the  outward;  because  I  allowed  my  love  of  truth  and  of  justice  to 
become  a  pasnon  which  tossed  me  about,  like  a  tom-up  reed,  on  the  waves  of 
life,  nor  would  permit  me  to  take  root  again  in  firm  ground,  and  to  imbibe 
that  nourishment  and  strength  of  which  I  stood  so  much  in  need  for  the  for- 
therance  of  my  object  It  was  far  too  vain  a  hope,  that  some  one  else  would 
rescue  that  loose  reed  from  the  waves,  and  secure  it  in  the  ground  in  which  I 
myself  neglected  to  plant  it 

Oh,  my  dear  friend!  Who  is  the  man  that  has  but  one  feeling  in  common 
with  my  soul,  and  knows  not  how  low  I  must  now  have  sunk  ?  And  thou, 
my  beloved  Gesner,  before  thou  readest  on,  wilt  consecrate  a  tear  to  my 
course. 

Deep  dissatis&ction  was  gnawing  my  heart;  eternal  truth  and  eternal  recti- 
tude were  converted  by  my  passion  into  airy  castle&  With  a  hardened  mind  1 
dung  stubbornly  to  words  and  sounds  which  had  lost  within  me  the  basis  of 
truth.  Thus  I  degraded  myself  every  day  more  with  the  worship  of  common- 
places, and  the  trumpeting  of  those  quackeries,  wherewith  these  modem  times 
pretend  to  better  the  condition  of  mankind. 
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I  was  not,  however,  inflensible  to  this  intenud  abMemeat,  nor  did  I  fail  to 
straggle  against  it  For  three  years  I  toiled,  more  than  I  oan  express,  over  mjr 
*'Iw9mrie8  uU9  ifm  Otmm  tf  NdkKre  w  Ihe  Dwdoptrmi  qf  Mmldnd,'\  ebieaj 
with  a  Tiew  to  get  settled  in  my  owii  miiid  as  to  the  progress  of  my  fiivorite 
ideas,  and  to  bring  my  innate  leelings  into  harmony  with  my  notions  of  oivil 
right  and  moral  oUigatioiL  But  this  work,  likewise^  is  no  more  than  a  teeti- 
mcmy  of  ray  internal  incapacity;  a  mere  pli^  of  my  reflectiye  fSieulties.  The 
subject  is  not  oompreheasiyely  viewed^  nor  is  there  a  doe  exercise  of  power  to 
combat  myself  or  a  siUBcient  tendency  to  that  practical  ability  which  was 
requisite  for  my  purposes.  It  only  served  to  increase  that  deficiency  within 
myself  arising  torn  a  disproportion  between  my  power  and  my  knowledge, 
which  it  was  indispensaUe  that  I  durald  fill  up,  though  I  grew  every  day  more 
unable  to  do  so. 

Nor  did  I  reap  more  than  I  sowed.  Mj  book  produced  upon  those  around 
me  the  same  effect  as  did  every  thing  else  I  did;  hardly  any  one  understood 
me;  and  in  my  immediate  neighboritood  there  were  not  two  men  to  be  found, 
who  did  not  hint  that  they  considered  tiie  whole  book  as  a  hei^  of  nonsense. 
And  even  lately,  a  man  of  importance,  who  has  much  kindness  for  me,  said 
with  Swiss  fiunlliarity :  "Don't  you  now  feel  yourself  Mr.  Pestalozaif  that  when 
you  wrote  that  book  you  did  not  know  what  you  wanted  to  be  at?  "  Thus, 
however,  to  be  misunderstood  and  wronged  was  my  lot:  but  uistead  of  profiting 
by  it,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  I  warred  against  my  misfortune  with  internal 
scorn  and  a  general  contempt  of  mankind ;  and  by  thus  ii\|uring  the  foundation, 
which  my  cause  ought  to  have  had  within  myBel(  I  did  it  infinitely  more  harm 
than  all  those  could  do,  by  whom  I  was  misunderstood  and  despised.  Yet  I 
had  not  lost  sight  of  my  aim;  but  my  adherence  to  it  was  no  more  than  the 
obstinacy  of  a  perverted  imagination  and  a  murmuring  heart ;  it  was  on  a  pro- 
fimed  soil  that  I  sought  to  cherish  the  sacred  plant  of  human  happiness. 

I,  who  had  just  then,  in  my  "  JngvirieSf"  declared  the  daims  of  civil  right  as 
mere  claims  of  our  animal  nature,  and  therefore  essential  impediments  to  moral 
purity,  the  oidy  thing  that  is  of  real  value  to  human  nature,  now  descended 
so  low,  that  amidst  the  violent  convulsions  of  the  revolution  I  expected  the 
mere  sound  of  social  systems,  and  of  poUtioal  theories,  to  produce  a  good  effect 
upon  the  men  of  my  age^  wfao^  with  few  exceptional  lived  upon  mere  puff  and 
swell,  seeking  power,  and  hankering  after  well-set  tables. 

My  head  was  gray ;  yet  I  was  still  a  child.  With  a  heart  in  which  all  the 
foundations  of  life  were  shaken,  I  still  pursued,  in  those  stormy  times,  my  i^ 
vorite  object;  but  my  way  was  one  of  prejudiee,  of  passion,  and  of  error.  To 
bring  to  light  the  inveterate  causes  of  social  evils,  to  spread  impassioned  views 
of  the  social  constitution  and  the  unalteraUe  basis  of  man's  rights,  nay,  to  turn 
to  account  the  spirit  of  vmlence  which  had  risen  up  amcmgst  us,  for  the  cure  of 
some  of  the  ills  under  which  the  people  suffered ;  such  were  the  means  by 
which  I  hoped  and  sought  to  effect  my  purpose.  But  the  'purer  doctrines  of 
my  former  days  had  been  bat  sound  and  word  to  the  men  among  whom  I  lived ; 
how  much  less,  then,  was  it  to  be  expected,  that  they  should  apprehend  my 
meaning  in  the  view  which  I  now  took.  Even  this  inferior  sort  of  truth  they 
contaminated  by  their  filth:  they  remained  the  same  as  ever;  and  they  acted 
toward  me  in  a  manner  which  I  ought  to  have  anticipated,  but  which  I  did  not 
anticipate,  because  the  dream  of  my  wishes  kept  me  suspended  in  mid-air,  and 
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mj  soul  was  a  stranger  to  that  aeUSshnees  bj  which  I  might  have  reoognized 
them  in  their  tme  colors.  I  was  decayed  not  only  in  every  fox,  but  also  in 
every  fool ;  and  toegery  one  that  came  before  me,  and  spoke  well,  I  gave  fiiU 
credit  for  the  ancen^  of  his  intentions.  With  all  this  I  knew  more  than  any 
one  else  aboat  the  people^  and  about  the  sources  of  their  savage  and  degraded 
condition;  but  I  wished  notiiing  further  than  that  those  sources  might  be 
stopped,  and  the  evils  which  sprang  finom  them  arrested ;  and  the  new  men, 
{novi  homines)  of  Helvetia,  whose  wishes  went  ftirther,  and  who  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  of  the  people,  found,  of  course,  that  I  was  not  made  ibr 
them.  These  men,  in  their  new  position,  like  shipwrecked  women,  took  every 
straw  for  a  mast,  on  which  the  republic  might  be  driven  to  a  safe  shore ;  but 
me,  me  alone,  they  took  for  a  straw  not  fit  for  a  fly  to  ding  to. 

They  knew  it  not,  they  intended  it  not;  but  they  did  me  good,  more  good 
than  any  men  have  ever  done  me.  They  restored  me  to  myself;  for,  in  the 
amazement  caused  by  the  sudden  change  of  their  ship's  repair  into  a  shipwred^ 
I  had  not  another  word  )eft^  but  that  which  I  pronounced  in  the  first  days  of 
confbsion:  "I  will  turn  schoolmaster."  For  this  I  found  confidence.  I  did 
turn  schoolmaster.  Ever  since  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  mighty  struggle^  and 
compelled,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  myself|  to  fill  up  those  internal  deficiencies  by 
which  my  purposes  were  formeriy  defeated. 

To  lay  before  you,  my  fiiend,  the  whole  of  my  existence,  and  my  operatioai^ 
since  that  period,  is  my  present  task.  Through  Legrand  I  had  made  some  in- 
terest with  the  first  Directoire  for  the  subject  of  popular  education,  and  I  was 
preparing  to  open  an  extensive  establishment  for  that  purpose  in  Aiigovie,  when 
Stanz  was  burnt  down,  and  Legrand  requested  me  to  make  the  scene  of  mis- 
ery the  first  scene  of  my  operations.  I  went;  I  would  have  gone  into  the  re- 
motest defis  of  the  mountains,  to  come  nearer  to  my  aim ;  and  now  I  really  did 
come  nearer.  .  .  .  But  imagine  my  position.  .  .  .  Alone,  destitute  of  all 
means  of  mstruction,  and  of  all  other  aoustance,  I  united  in  my  person  tiie 
offices  of  superintendent,  paymaster,  steward,  and  sometimes  chambermaid,  in 
a  half-ruined  house.  I  was  surrounded  with  ignorance,  disease,  and  with  ewy 
kind  of  novelty.  Tbe  number  of  children  rose,  by  degrees^  to  eighty:  all  of 
different  ages ;  some  fUU  of  pretensions;  others  inured  to  open  beggary;  and 
all,  with  a  few  solitary  exceptions^  entirely  ignorant  What  a  task  I  to  educate^ 
to  develop  these  children,  what  a  task  I 

I  ventured  upon  it  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  these  children,  pronouncing  va- 
rious sounds,  and  asking  them  to  imitate  them;  whoever  saw  it,  was  struck 
with  the  effect  It  is  true  It  was  a  meteor  which  vanishes  in  the  air  as  soon  as 
it  appears.  No  one  understood  its  nature.  I  did  not  understand  it  mysel£  It 
was  the  result  of  a  simple  idea^  or  rather  of  a  fiict  of  human  nature,  which  was 
revealed  to  my  feelings,  but  of  whidi  I  was  &r  fix>m  having  a  dear  consdousnean 
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1.    Thb  Elbmbstaet  1£sahb  of  IvBTRucnoK  Depend  upon  Numbbb,  Fobic,  i 

Ain>  Speech.  i 

Ideas  of  the  elements  of  ioatruction  were  for  a  long  time  woridng  in  mj 
mind,  Tividljr  though  indistinctlji  until  at  last,  like  a  ^^Ikus  ex  machma^'*  the 
conoeption  that  (he  means  cf  ike  ektadaium  of  att  owr  Mwtional  knowledge  prth 
ceedfirom  nmnber^  fimn,  opnd  speech^  aeemed  enddenlj  to  give  me  new  light  on 
the  point  which  I  was  inyestiga^g. 

After  long  oonaideration  of  the  8nlject--or  rather,  nnoertain  dreams  aboat 
it— I  at  last  set  myself  to  oonoeive  how  an  educated  man  prooeedsi  and  most 
proceed,  when  endeavoring  to  abstract,  and  gradnally  make  dear,  any  subject 
now  floating  confbsedlj  and  dimlj  before  his  Qjea 

In  such  a  case^  he  will— and  must — observe  the  three  following  pointe : — 

1.  How  many  subjects,  or  how  various  ones,  are  before  him. 

2.  How  they  lo<^;  what  is  their  form  and  outline. 

3.  What  they  are  called ;  how  he  can  recaU  each  to  mind  by  means  of  a 
sound,  a  word. 

The  doing  this  evidently  presupposes,  in  such  a  man,  the  following  developed 
powers: — 

1.  The  power  of  considering  unlike  objects  in  relation  to  their  forms^  and  of 
recalling  to  mind  their  materiaL 

2.  That  of  abstracting  these  objects  as  to  their  number,  and  of  distinctly 
conceiving  them  either  as  one  or  as  many. 

3.  That  of  repeating  by  language,  and  fixings  so  as  not  to  be  forgotten,  the 
conception  of  an  object  as  to  number  and  form. 

Thus  I  conclude  that  number,  form,  and  speedi  are  commonly  the  element- 
ary means  of  instruction,  since  they  include  the  whole  sum  of  the  external 
qualities  of  an  object,  so  for  as  relates  to  its  extent  and  number,  and  become 
known  to  my  intellect  through  speech.  Instruction,  as  an  art,  must  thus,  by 
an  invariable  law,  proceed  from  this  threefold  basis,  and  endeavor 

1.  To  teach  the  children  to  consider  any  object  brought  before  their  con- 
sciousness, as  a  unity ;  that  is,  as  separate  from  whatever  it  seems  to  be  bound 
up  with. 

2.  To  teach  them  an  aoq[uaintanoe  with  the  form  of  each  sudi  object;  its  sise 
and  relationa 

3.  To  make  them  as  early  as  possible  acquainted  with  the  whole  dnde  of 
words  and  names  of  all  the  otgects  known  to  them. 

The  instruction  of  chUdren  being  to  proceed  from  these  three  elementary 
pohiti^  it  is  evident,  agahi,  that  the  first  efforts  of  the  art  must  be  dh^ected  to 
develop,  establish,  and  strengthen,  with  the  utmost  pqrchological  skin,  the  ihn- 
damental  knowledge  of  numbering,  measuring,  and  speaking,  upon  whose  oor- 
reot  attainment  depends  the  right  knowledge  of  all  visible  objects;  and  after- 
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ward  to  bring  the  means  of  deyeloping  and  training  theee  three  departments 
of  mental  attainment  to  the  higheat  degree  of  aimplici^,  of  perfection,  and  of 
agreement  together. 

The  only  difficulty  which  occnrred  to  me  upon  the  recognition  of  these  three 
elementary  points  was  this :  Why  are  not  all  those  conditions  of  things,  whidi 
we  recognize  through  the  three  senses,  not  elementary  in  the  same  sense,  aa 
number,  form,  and  speech?  But  I  soon  observed  that  all  possible  objects  have 
number,  form,  and  name;  but  that  the  other  attributes,  recognized  through  the 
five  senses,  are  not  possessed  in  oonunon  with  all  others  as  those  are,  but  only 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  of  them.  Between  the  three  attributes 
of  number,  form,  and  name,  and  others^  I  also  found  this  substantial  and  dis- 
tinct difference — ^that  I  was  unable  to  make  any  of  the  others  elementary  points 
of  human  knowledge ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  I  saw  just  as  clearly  that  all 
other  such  attributes  of  thhigs  as  are  recognized  by  the  five  senses,  permit 
themselves  to  be  plit  into  immediate  relations  with  those  three;  and  in  conse- 
quence, that  in  the  instruction  of  children,  knowledge  of  all  the  other  qualities 
of  subjects  must  be  deduced  immediately  from  the  preliminary  knowledge  of 
form,  number  and  name.  I  saw  that  by  my  acquaintance  with  the  unity,  form, 
and  name  of  an  object,  my  knowledge  of  It  becomes  definiic  knowledge ;  that 
by  gradually  aiming  to  know  all  its  other  qualities,  I  acquire  a  dear  knowl- 
edge ;  and  by  understanding  the  relations  of  all  &cts  relative  to  it,  I  acquire  an 
ifUeUtgerU  knowledge. 

I  now  proceeded  further,  and  found  that  all  our  knowledge  proceeds  ttom 
three  eleraentaiy  faculties,  namely: — 

1.  The  active  faculty,  which  renders  us  capable  of  language. 

2.  The  indefinite  power  of  mere  perception  by  the  senses,  which  gives  us  our 
consciousness  of  all  fonns. 

3.  The  definite  power  of  perception  not  by  the  senses  alone^  from  which  must 
be  gained  the  consciousness  of  unity,  and  through  it  the  power  of  counting 
and  computing. 

I  thus  concluded  that  the  art  of  educating  our  race  must  be  based  upon  the 
first  and  simplest  results  of  these  three  fundamental  elements— sound,  form,  and 
number ;  and  that  instruction  in  anyone  department  could  and  would  never 
lead  to  a  result  beneficial  to  our  nature,  considered  in  its  whole  compass,  unless 
these  three  simple  results  of  our  fundamental  &culties  should  be  recognized  as 
the  universal  starting-pohits  for  all  mstruction,  fixed  as  such  by  nature  herself; 
and  unless  these  results  were  accordingly  developed  into  forms  proceeding  uni- 
versally and  harmoniously  from  them,  and  calculated  efficiently  and  surely  to 
carry  instruction  forward  to  its  completion,  through  the  steps  of  a  progression 
unbroken,  and  dealing  alike  and  equally  with  all  three.  This  I  concluded  the 
only  means  of  proceeding  in  all  three  of  these  departments,  fh>m  indistinct  in- 
tuitions  to  definite  ones,  fVom  intuitions  to  dear  perceptions,  and  from  dear  per- 
ceptions to  intelligent  ideas. 

Thus,  moreover,  I  find  art  actually  and  most  intimately  united  with  nature, 
or  rather  with  the  ideal  by  means  of  which  nature  makes  the  objects  of  the 
creation  known  to  us ;  and  so  was  solved  my  problem,  m.,  to  discover  a  com- 
mon origin  of  all  the  means  of  the  art  of  instruction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
form  of  it  in  which  the  development  of  the  race  is  defined  by  the  constitution 
itself  of  our  nature : — and  the  difficulty  removed,  in  the  way  of  applying  the 
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vechanical  laws,  whicli  I  Teoognized  as  at  the  foundation  of  human  infitrootion, 
to  that  system  of  instruction  which  the  ezperienoe  of  thousands  of  years  has 
given  to  the  human  race  for  its  own  development;  that  is,  to  writmg,  arithme- 
tic^ reading,  Ac. 

2.  Thb  Fmen  Elexkmtast  Means  op  Instbcotiok  is,  Aqoobdinglt, 

60IXNB. 

From  this  arise  the  following  suhdivisions  of  instruction: — 

A.  In  Tones;  or,  the  means  of  training  the  organs  of  speech. 

B.  In  Words;  <Nr,  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  single  objects. 

C.  In  Language ;  or,  the  means  of  becoming  able  to  express  ourselves  with 
clearness  relatively  to  such  objects  as  become  loiown  to  us,  and  to  all  which  we 
are  capable  of  seeing  in  those  objects. 

To  repeat  these  subdivisions. 

A.  .^Mtruetion^  lbne&.  This,  agah),  divides  itself  into  instruction  in  speak- 
ing tones,  and  singing  tones. 

a.  Speaking  tones. 

With  respect  to  these,  it  aiiould  not  be  left  to  chance  whether  they  are  heard 
by  the  child  at  an  early  or  late  period ;  and  in  great  number  or  in  smaJL  It  is 
inqwrtant  that  he  should  hear  all  of  them,  and  as  early  as  posstbla 

His  knowledge  of  them  should  be  complete^  before  he  has  attained  the  ability 
to  form  them ;  and  in  like  manner  his  power  of  imitating  them  all  and  with  fii- 
ciUty  should  be  completely  developed,  before  the  fintns  of  the  letters  are  laid 
before  him,  and  before  his  first  exerdaes  in  reading. 

The  spelling-book  must  therefore  contain  all  the  sounds  of  which  language 
consists;  and  should  in  every  &milybe  daily  repeated  by  the  child  wlio  is 
studying  them,  in  the  presence  of  the  child  in  the  cradle;  so  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  sounds  may  thus  by  frequent  repetition  become  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  latter,  and  indeed  be  made  quite  indelible^  even  before  it  is  able  to 
repeat  one  of  them. 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can  imagine  bow  the  pronunciation  of  such  sim- . 
pie  sounds  as  ba,  ba,  ba,  da,  da,  da,  ma,  ma,  ma,  la,  la,  la,  Ac.,  excites  the  at- 
tention of  young  children,  and  stimulAes  them;  or  of  the  gain  to  the  general 
powers  of  acquisition  of  the  child  which  comes  from  the  early  acquaintance 
with  these  sounds. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  of  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  of 
sound  and  tones,  before  the  child  can  imitate  them,  and  in  the  conviction  that 
it  is  equally  important  what  representations  and  objects  come  before  the  eyes 
of  young  children,  and  what  sounds  come  to  his  ears,  I  have  composed  a  "jBmiA 
for  Mothers;**  in  which  I  explain,  by  illuminated  wood-cuts,  not  only  the  fbn- 
damental  points  of  number  and  form,  but  also  the  most  important  other  attri- 
butes with  which  the  five  senses  make  us  acquainted;  and  in  which,  by  an 
acquaintance  with  many  names,  thus  assured,  and  rendered  vivid  by  much 
actual  inspection,  fbture  reading  is  prepared  for  and  made  eai^.  In  the  same 
way  also,  by  practice  in  sounds,  preparatory  to  spelling,  I  prepare  and  fadlitato 
this  study  also ;  for  by  this  book,  I  make  these  sounds  at  home  and,  I  may  say, 
quarter  them  upon  the  child's  mind,  before  tiie  child  can  pronounce  a  syllable 
of  them. 

I  intend  to  accompany  these  cuts^  for  the  youngest  children,  with  a  book  of 
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methods,  in  which  every  word  wfaidi  must  be  said  to  the  child  upon  each  sub- 
ject elucidated,  shall  be  stated  so  clearly  that  even  the  most  inexperienced 
mother  can  sufficiently  attain  my  purpose ;  for  the  reason  that  not  a  word  wffl 
need  to  be  added  to  those  which  I  shall  set  forth. 

Thus  prepared  fiom  the  ^^  Bock  for  Mothers"  and  acquainted  by  actual  practioe 
from  the  spelling-book  with  the  entire  extent  of  sounds,  the  child  must,  as  soon  as 
his  organs  become  trained  to  articulation,  beoome  accustomed  to  repeat  over  the 
Tarious  columns  of  sounds  in  the  spelling-book,  with  as  mudi  ease  as  he  does 
such  other  purposeless  sounds  as  people  give  him  to  imitate. 

This  book  differs  fix>m  all  previous  ones  in  this:  that  its  method  is  universal; 
and  that  the  pupil  himself  proceeds  in  a  visible  manner,  beginning  with  the 
vowels,  and  constructing  syllables  by  the  gradual  addition  of  consonants  be- 
hind and  before,  in  a  numner  which  is  comprehensive^  and  which  perceptibly 
ihcilitates  speech  and  reading. 

My  method  is:  to  take  eadi  vowel  with  all  the  consonants  one  after  another, 
from  b  to  z,  and  thus  to  form  tt  first  the  simple  ea^  syllables,  ab,  ad,  a^  4bc.  > 
and  then  to  put  before  each  of  these  simple  syllables  such  consonants  as  are 
actually  so  placed  in  common  lai\guage ;  as,  for  instance,  before  ab,  in  succesBion, 
b,  g,  sch,  St,  Ac;  making  bab,  gab,  schab,  Ac  By  going  through  all  the  vow- 
els in  this  manner,  with  this  simple  prefixing  of  consonants,  I  formed  first  easy 
syllables,  and  then,  by  prefixing  more  consonants,  more  difficult  ones.  This  ex- 
ercise necessitated  manifold  repetitions  of  the  simple  sounds,  and  a  general  and 
orderly  classification  of  all  the  syllables  which  are  alike  in  their  elements ;  re- 
sulting in  an  indelible  impression  of  their  sounds,  which  is  a  very  great  assbt- 
anoe  in  learning  to  read. 

The  advantages  of  the  book  are  explained  in  it,  as  follows: — 

1.  It  keeps  the  child  at  spelling  single  syllables,  until  sufficient  skill  is  ac- 
quired in  the  exercises. 

2.  By  the  universal  employment  of  similarities  of  sound,  it  renders  the  repeti- 
tion of  similar  forms  not  disagreeable  to  the  child,  and  thus  fiidlitates  the 
dedgn  of  impressing  them  indelibly  on  the  mind. 

3.  It  very  rapidly  enables  the  chUdren  to  pronounce  at  once  every  new  word 
formed  by  the  addition  of  new  consonants  to  Gyllables  already  known,  without 
being  obliged  to  spell  them  over  beforehand ;  and  also  to  spell  these  combina- 
tions by  heart,  which  is  afi»rward  a  great  assistance  in  orthography. 

In  the  short  introduction  prefixed  to  the  book,  explaining  the  use  of  it,  moth- 
ers are  required  themselves  to  repeat  daily  to  their  children,  before  they  can 
read,  these  series  of  sounds,  and  to  pronounce  them  in  different  successions,  so 
as  to  attract  attention,  and  to  give  an  acquaintance  with  each  separate  sound. 
This  recitation  must  be  prosecuted  with  redoubled  zeal,  and  begun  again  ft€m 
the  beginning,  as  soon  as  the  children  begin  to  speak,  to  enable  them  them- 
selves  to  repeat  them,  and  thus  to  learn  quickly  to  read. 

In  order  to  make  the  knowledge  of  the  written  characters,  which  must  pre- 
cede spelling,  easier  to  the  children,  I  have  annexed  them  to  the  spelling-book, 
printed  in  a  large  character,  in  order  to  make  their  distinctions  more  easily  dia- 
oemible  by  the  eye. 

These  letters  are  to  be  pasted  separately  on  stiff  paper,  and  put  before  the 
children.  The  vowels  are  hi  red,  to  distinguish  them,  and  must  be  learned 
thoroughly,  as  well  as  their  pronunciation,  before  going  further.    After  this 
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tliejare  by  little  and  little  to  be  taught  the  oonaonant^  bat  always  along 
a  Towel;  becanse  they  can  not  be  pronoonoed  without  a  ToweL 

As  aoon  as  the  children,  partly  by  their  exercise,  partly  by  the  speUing  which 
I  am  aboat  to  describe,  b^gin  to  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  letters,  they 
may  be  set  at  the  threefold  aeries  of  letteis,  also  appended  to  the  book ;  where^ 
in  a  smaller  type^  is  given,  over  the  German  printed  letter,  the  German  written, 
and  the  Roman  printed  letters.  The  child,  reading  each  syllable  in  the  form  of 
letter  already  familiar  to  him,  and  t^en  repeating  it  in  the  other  two^  will  learn 
to  read  in  all  three  alphabet^  without  any  loss  of  time. 

The  same  principle  is  still  to  be  adhered  to  in  these  exercises :  that  eveiy  syl- 
lable is  nothing  but  a  sound  constructed  by  the  addition  of  a  consonant  to  a 
Yowd ;  the  vowel  being  thus  always  the  foundation  of  the  syllable.  The  vowel 
should  be  laid  down  first— or  sUd  out  on  the  spelling^board  hung  up  on  the 
wall,  which  should  have  a  groove  at  the  upper  and  lower  side,  in  which  the  let- 
ters should  stand  and  move  easily  backward  and  forward — and  the  consonants 
added,  in  the  order  given  in  the  book.  Each  syllable  should  at  the  same  time 
be  pronoonced  by  the  teadier  and  repeated  by  the  children,  until  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  their  minds.  Then  the  teacher  may  ask  for  each  letter,  in  its  order 
or  out  of  it;  and  make  them  spell  the  syllables  when  covered  up  out  of  sight 

It  is  very  necessary,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  to  proceed  slowly, 
and  never  to  proceed  to  any  thing  new  until  what  precedes  it  has  been  learned 
beyond  the  power  of  forgetting;  for  upon  this  depends  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  course  of  instruction  in  reading,  upon  which  what  follows  is  to  be  built 
by  small  and  g^radual  additions. 

When  in  this  way  the  children  have  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  facility  in 
spelling,  it  may  be  interchanged  with  exercises  of  another  kind.  Thus,  for  ex« 
ample,  a  word  may  be  qpelled  by  beginning  with  one  letter  and  adding  the 
others,  one  after  another,  until  it  is  complete,  pronouncing  it  as  each  letter  is 
added;  as,  p,  pi,  pin.  Then  the  reverse  process  may  be  followed,  by  taking 
away  one  letter  after  another,  and  thus  going  backward  in  the  same  manner; 
repeating  it  until  the  children  can  spell  the  word  by  heart,  correctly.  The  same 
thing  can  also  be  done  by  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  word,  bstead  of  the  be- 
ginning. 

Lastly,  the  word  may  be  divided  into  ^llables,  the  syllables  numbered,  and 
repeated  and  spelled  promiscuously  by  their  numbers. 

Great  advantages  may  be  gained  in  schools,  by  teaching  the  children,  firom 
the  beginning,  to  repeat  the  words  all  together  at  the  same  moment;  so  that  the 
sound  produced  by  all  shall  be  heard  as  a  simple  sound,  whether  the  words 
were  repeated  to  them,  or  pointed  out  by  the  number  of  the  letters  or  syllables. 
This  keeping  time  together  renders  the  instructor's  part  quite  mechanical,  and 
operates  with  incredible  power  upon  the  senses  of  the  children. 

When  these  exercises  in  spelling  have  been  gone  through  with  on  the  tablet, 
the  book  itself  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  child's  hand,  as  a  first  reading-book ; 
and  he  is  to  be  kept  at  work  upon  it  until  he  has  acquired  the  most  complete 
facility  in  reading  it. 

So  much  for  Instruction  in  the  sounds  of  speech.  I  have  to  add  a  word,  on 
the  sounds  of  singing.  But  as  singing  proper  can  not  be  reckoned  a  means  of 
proceeding*  fix>m  indistinct  intuitions  to  dear  ideas,  that  is,  as  one  of  the  means 
of  instruction  which  I  am  at  present  discussing,  but  is  rather  a  capacity,  to  be 
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developed  fipom  other  points  of  view,  and  for  ottier  pnrpoaes,  I  put  off  its  con- 
sideration to  the  ttme  when  I  shall  consider  the  system  of  education ;  saying  at 
present  only  this:  that  singing,  according  to  the  general  principle,  begins  with 
what  is  simplest,  completes  this,  and  proceeds  only  gradually  ftom  %  when 
completed,  to  the-beg^ning  of  what  is  new. 

B.  The  second  department  of  the  domain  of  sound,  or  of  the  special  element- 
ary means  of  instruction  deriyed  from  sound,  i^^ 

InstiucUon  in  words,  or  rather  in  names. 

I  liave  already  remarked  that  the  chHd  must  leceiye  its  first  instruction  in 
this  department,  also,  from  the  "  Book  for  Mathers."  This  is  so  arranged,  that  the 
most  important  subjects  of  the  world,  and  especially  tiiose  that,  as  generio 
names,  include  whole  classes  of  subjects  widiin  tiiemselTes,  are  discussed ;  and 
the  moUter-  is  enabled  to  make  thcchiid  well*aoquainted  with  the  most  import- 
ant of  ail  these  names.  By  this  course  of  proceeding,  the  cbild  is  prepared, 
even  from  its  earliest  years,  for  instruction  in  names;  that  for  the  second  spe- 
cial means  of  instruction  depending  on  the  poww  of  uttering  sounds. 

The  instruction  in  names  is  given  by  means  of  series  of  names  of  the  more 
important  suliijects,  from  aQ  the  realms  of  nature^  history,  geography,  and  hu« 
man  vocations  and  relations.  These  columns  of  words  are  put  into  the  child's 
hand  immediately^  after  the  end  of  his  studies  in  the  speDing^book,  as  a  mere 
exercise  in  learning  to  read;  and  experience  has  shown  me  tiiat  it  is  possible 
for  the  children  to  have  completely  conmiitted  to  memoiy  the  oohimns,  within 
no  more  time  than  is  required  to  learn  to  read  them  readily.  The  advantage  of 
so  complete  a  knowledge  of  such  various  and  comprdienBive  views  of  names 
at  this  stage,  is  immeasurable^  in  relation  to  the  fiualitation  of  subsequent  in- 
struction. 

C.  The  third  q>ecial  means  of  instruction  proceeding  from  the  ikculty  of 
flonnds  is — 

Instruction  in  language  itselC 

And  here  is  the  point  at  which  begins  to  be  developed  the  proper  method  by 
which  the  art  of  instruction,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  development  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  human  mind,  can  give  an  acquaintance  with  language  which  shall  keep 
up  with  the  course  of  nature  in  general  development  But  I  should  say,  rather, 
here  begins  to  develop  ilself  the  method  by  which,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  man  can  secure  himself  from  the  hands  of  mere  natural  blindness  and 
natural  capability  for  instruction,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  higher  powen 
which  have  been  developing  in  him  for  ttiousands  of  years;  the  method  hj 
which  the  human  race,  independently — ^man-Hsan  secure  for  the  development 
of  his  powers  that  more  definite  and  comprehensive  tendency  and  that  more 
rapid  progress,  for  which  nature  has  given  him  power  and  means  but  no  guid- 
ance,  and  in  which  she  can  never  guide  him  while  he  is  man  only ;  the  fonn  in 
which  man  can  do  all  this  without  interfering  with  the  loftiness  and  simplicity 
of  the  physical  development  of  nature,  the  harmony  that  exists  in  our  merely 
sensuous  development;  without  taking  awa^  any  part  of  ourseives,  or  a  sing^ 
hair  of  that  uniform  protection  which  mother  nature  ezeroisee  over  even  the 
mere  physical  development 

All  these  attainments  must  be  reached  by  means  of  a  finished  art  of  teaching 
language,  and  the  highest  grade  of  psychology;  thus  securing  the  utmost  per- 
fection m  the  mechanism  of  the  natural  progression  fix>m  conftased  intuitions  to 


InteUlgeDt  ideas.  This  Is,  in  fratii,  ftr  b^ond  my  powars,*  and  I  feel  mys^  te 
be,-  on  this  subject^  as  tbe  Toioe  of  one  ayiiig  in  the  wildenieBS. 

Bnt  the  Egyptian,  who  first  fiistened  a  shovel  with  a  <ffodc«d  -handle  to  tb 
horn  of  an  ox,  and  thns  tanght  him  to  perform  the  labor  of  a  man  at  digging, 
tlius  prepared  the  way  for  the  invention  of  the  plow,  altfaongh  he  did  not  bring 
it  to  perfection. 

My  seiTieee  are  only  the  first  bending  of  the  shoTel4iandle,  and  the  &stenmg 
of  it  to  fr  new  horn.  Bnt  why  do  I  speak  by  sirailftndes?  I  ought  to  and  will 
state  what  I  mean,  plainly,  and  withont  cinmmlocution. 

I  desire  lo  remove  the  impetftctaoaa  ftom  school  insferaction;  both  from  the 
obsolete  system  of  stammering  servile  old  schoolmasterB^  and  fix>m  the  later  sys- 
tem wliioh  has  by  no  means-  taken  its  plae»^^  the  oommon  schools;  and  to 
knil  it  to  the  immovaihle  power,  of  natufo  herself  and  to  tiie  %ht  whidi  Ood 
kindles  and  ever  maintains  in  ttie  hearts  of  fiitfaenr  and  mothers;  to  the  desiree 
of  parents  thaA  their  children  may  be  reqieotable  before  God  and  man. 

In  order  to  define  the  form  of  our  instruction  in  langoagev  or  rather  the  vari- 
ous forms  in  which  its  object  can  be  gained,  that  isj  through  which  we  are  to 
booomo  abl»  to  express-  oozselves  distinctly  on  subjects  with  which  we  are  ao^ 
quamted,  and  as  to  every  thing  which  we  see  about  them,  we  must  inquire:— 
"^  ■  1.  -What  is  man's  ultimate  olijeot  in  language  7 

-  2i  What  we  the  means,  or-nctb«iwhat  is  the. progression,  through  which  na- 
ture herselfj  by  the  gradual  development  of  the  &cuity  of  language,  brings  us 
to  this  end  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is,  evidently:  To  bring  our  race  from  ob- 
scure intuitions  to  intell%ent  ideas;  and  to  the  second:  The  means  by  which 
she  gradually  brings  us  to  this  end.  have,  unquestionably,  this  order  of  suo- 
eession,  viz. : — 

a.  We  recogniee  an  objeot  generally,  and  designate  it  as  a  unity — an  object 

bw  We  become  generally  acquainted  with  its  characteristics,  and  learn  to  des- 
ignate them. 

c.  We  acquire,  through  language,  the  power  of  defining  more  in  detafl  these 
traits,  by  verbs  and  adverbs,  and  making  dear  to  ounnlves  their  modifications 
by  modifications  in  words  themselves,  and  in  their  juxtaposition. 

1.  On  the  effort  to  learn  the  names  of  objects,  I  have  already  spoken. 

2.  Efforts  to  compr^end  and  to  teach  the  names  of  the  qualities  of  objects 
as  desirable,  are  divided  into— 

a.  Efiforts  to  teach  the  chyd  to  express  himself  with  distinctness  in  relation 
to  number  and  form :  (Number  and  form,  as  qualities  piNSsessed  by  all  things, 
are  the  two  most  comprehensive  universal  abstractions  of  phjnaical  nature;  and 
are  the  two  central  points  to  wfaidi  are  refened  all  other  means  of  rendering 
our  ideas  intelligent) 

b.  Efforts  to  teach  the  child  to  express  himself  with  distinctness  upon  all 
other  qualities  of  things,  besides  number  and  form;  as  well  those  qualities 
which  are  perceived  tfatoug^  the  five  senses,  as  those  which  are  perceived,  not 
by  means  of  a  simple  intuition  of  them,  but  by  means  of  our  fiiculties  of  imag- 
ination and  judgment 

Children  must  early  become  accustomed  to  consider  with  ease  farm  and 
number,  the  first  physical  universal  qualities  which  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  years  has  taught  us  to  abstract  firom  the  nature  of  all  things;  and  to 
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consider  them,  not  merely  as  qualities  inherent  in  each  particular  things  but  u 
physical  uniFeraal  qualities.  He  must  not  only  learn  early  to  distinguish  a 
round  and  a  triangular  thing  as  such,  but  must  as  early  as  possible  have  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  the  idea  of  circularity,  and  triangularity,  as  a  pure  ab- 
straction; so  that  he  may  be  able  to  apply  the  proper  term,  expressing  this 
unlTersal  abstract  idea^  to  whatever  occurs  to  him  in  nature  which  is  round, 
triangular,  simple,  fourfold,  Ac.  Here  also  comes  up  dearly  the  reason  why 
speech  is  to  be  and  must  be  treated  as  a  means  of  expressmg  form  and  num- 
ber, in  a  special  manner,  differing  from  its  treatment  as  a  means  of  expressing 
all  the  other  qualities  which  we  observe  in  natural  objects  by  the  five  sensesi 

I  therefore  began,  even  in  the  "Book  for  Mc^hers^^  to  lead  the  children  to- 
ward the  clear  knowledge  of  those  universal  qualities.  This  book  fumielies 
both  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  most  usual  forms  and  the  simplest  means  of 
making  the  first  relations  of  numbers  intelligible  to  the  child. 

More  advanced  steps  toward  this  purpose  must,  however,  together  with  the 
corresponding  exerdses  in  language,  be  put  off  to  a  later  period,  and  must  be 
ooimected  with  the  special  exercises  in  number  and  form,  which  two,  as  the 
elementary  points  of  our  knowledge,  must  be  taken  up  after  a  full  course  of 
exercises  in  lang^ge. 

The  cuts  in  the  elementary  manual  for  this  instruction,  the  ''''Booh  for  Mafh^ 
era,  or  for  the  earliest  childhood,"  are  so  seleited  as  to  bring  forward  all  the  uni- 
versal physical  qualities  of  which  we  become  aware  through  the  five  senses; 
and  as  to  enable  mothers  readily  to  give  their  children  the  command  of  the 
most  definite  expressions  relative  to  them,  without  any  pains  of  their  own. 

As  relates,  next,  to  those  qualities  of  things  which  become  known  to  ns,  not 
immediately  through  the  five  senses,  but  through  the  separating  powers  of  our 
fibculty  of  comparison,  imagination,  and  fiiculty  of  abstraction,  in  regud  to 
them  also,  I  adhere  to  my  prindple,  not  to  endeavor  to  bring  any  human  opin- 
ion to  a  premature  ripeness,  but  to  make  use  of  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
the  appropriate  abstract  terms  by  the  children,  as  a  mere  exerdse  of  memory; 
and  also  to  some  extent  as  a  light  nourishment  for  the  pl^  of  their  imagina- 
tions and  of  their  powers  of  forethought 

In  reference  to  such  objects  as  we  recognise  immediately  by  the  five  senses, 
and  in  reference  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  teach  the  diild  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  express  himself  with  precision,  I  take  from  a  dictionary  substances  whose 
most  prominent  qualities  are  such  as  we  can  distinguish  by  the  five  senses^  and 
put  down  with  them  the  adjectives  which  describe  those  qualities;  as — 

(Aal)  EoL    Slippeiy,  worm-shaped,  tough-skinned. 

(Aaa.)  Carcass.    Dead,  offensive. 

{Abend.)  Evening.    Quiet,  cheerful,  cool,  rainy. 

(AchaeJ)  Axle.    Strong,  weak,  greasy. 

(Acker.)  Field.  Sandy,  dayey,  sowed,  manured,  fertile,  profitable,  unprofit* 
able. 

Then  I  reverse  this  proceeding,  and  in  the  same  way  Sblect  from  the  dictiona- 
ry a(]yectives  expressing  distinguishing  qualities  of  objects  recognised  by  the 
five  senses,  and  set  down  after  them  the  substantive  names  of  objects 
ing  them ;  as — 

Round.    Ball,  hat,  moon,  sun. 

Light    Peather,  down,  air. 
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Heavy.    Gold,  lead,  oak-wood. 

Hot    Oven,  sommer^ji  fire. 

High.    Tower,  moontain,  giants^  trees. 

Beep.    Ooeanfly  seas,  oeUarBi  graTe^ 

Soft.    Flesh,  wax,  butter. 

Elastic,    Steel-springs,  whalebone. 

I  did  not  endeavor,  hj  completing  these  explanatory  suffixes,  to  diminish  the 
field  of  the  child's  independent  intellectual  activity;  but  only  gave  a  few  tenns^ 
calculated  to  i^peal  distinctly  to  his  senses,  and  then  inquired,  in  continuation: 
What  else  can  you  mention  of  the  same  sort? 

In  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  the  children  found  that  their  experience 
fiimiahed  them  additional  teims^  frequently  such  as  had  not  occurred  to  the 
teacher ;  and  thus  their  circle  of  knowledge  was  widened  and  elucidated  in  a 
manner  either  impossible  by  the  catechetical  method,  or  possible  only  with  a 
hundred  times  greater  expenditure  of  art  and  exertion. 

In  all  proceedings  by  catechisation,  the  child  is  constrained,  in  part  by  the 
limits  of  the  defined  idea  respecting  which  he  is  catechised,  in  part  by  the 
ibrm  in  which  it  is  done,  in  part  by  the  limits  of  the  teacher's  knowledge,  and 
lastly,  and  more  important^  by  the  limits  of  a  painful  care  lest  they  should  get 
out  of  the  regular  artistic  track.  What  unfortunate  limitations  for  the  child! 
but  in  my  course  they  are  avoided. 

Having  finished  this  portion  of  study,  I  proceed,  by  means  of  the  dictionaiy, 
to  communicate  to  the  child,  now  variously  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the 
world,  a  further  increase  of  the  gradually  growing  deamess  of  his  knowledge 
of  objects  so  fiir  as  known  to  him. 

For  this  purpose,  I  divide  language,  that  great  witness  of  the  past  respecting 
all  that  now  exists,  into  four  chief  heads,  viz. : — 

1.  (Geography. 

2.  History. 

3.  Nature. 

4.  Natural  History. 

But  in  order  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  repetition  of  the  same  words^  and  to 
make  the  form  of  instruction  as  brief  as  possible,  I  divide  these  chief  heads  into 
some  forty  subheads,  and  bring  the  names  of  objects  before  the  children  only 
under  these  latter  subdivisions. 

I  then  turn  attention  to  that  great  object  of  my  intuitions^  myself;  or 
rather,  to  that  whole  series  of  terms  in  language  which  relate  to  myself;  by 
bringing  all  that  language,  that  great  witness  of  the  past,  says  upon  man  under 
the  following  chief  heads. 

First  head.  What  does  language  say  of  man,  considered  as  a  merely  phys- 
ical being;  as  a  member  (^  the  animal  world? 

8wmd  head.  What  does  she  say  of  him  as  striving  toward  physical  inde- 
pendence by  means  of  the  social  state  ? 

TMfrd  head.  What  does  she  say  of  him  as  a  reasoning  being,  striving  for 
inner  independence ;  or  self-improvement? 

I  then  divide  these  three  chief  heads,  as  before,  into  some  forty  subheads^ 
and  bring  them  before  the  children  only  under  the  latter. 

The  first  exhibition  of  these  series  of  names,  both  relating  to  men  and  to  the 
other  suljects  of  the  world,  must  be  strictly  alphabetical,  without  any  inters 
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mixture  of  any  opinion,  and  not  as  any  oonseqoenoe '  of  «ny  opinion ;  but  a 
gradually  increased  deameas  in  the  knowledge  of  them  must  be  attained  merely 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  similar  intuitions,  and  similar  intuitional  ideas. 

When  this  has  been  done,  when  the  witness  of  the  past  as  to  all  that  now 
exists  has  thus  been  made  useiul  in  the  whole  simplicity  of  her  alphabetical 
arrangement,  I  propose  this  question: — 

How  does  the  method  arrange  these  subjects  further,  fi>r  fuller  definition  ? 
To  answer  this,  a  new  labor  begins.  The  same  columns  of  words  with  which 
the  child  has  become  acquainted  in  seven  or  eight  columns,  in  an  alphabetical 
order,  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  forgetting  them,  are  laid  before  him 
again,  in  the  same  columns,  but  in  a  classified  manner,  by  which  the  method 
arranges  them  rery  diflbrently,  and  enables  the  child  himself  to  arrange  them 
on  the  new  principle. 

The  plan  is  this:  The  different  heads,  under  which  the  words  are  to  be  newly 
arranged,  are  put  in  a  row,  and  distinguished  by  a  series  of  numbers,  abbreTXEt- 
tions,  or  some  other  arbitrary  marks. 

The  child  must,  during  his  first  studies  in  reading,  become  thoroughly  master 
of  this  series  of  heads ;  and  he  may  then  find,  in  the  columns  of  words,  against 
each  word,  the  mark  of  that  head  under  which  it  belongs;  and  thus  he  can,  at 
first  sight  of  tlie  figure,  tell  under  what  head  it  belongs,  and  thus  hims^  alter 
the  alphabetical  nomenclature  into  a  scientific  one. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  plan  needs  to  be  illustrated  by  an  example;  bot^ 
though  it  seems  to  me  almost  superfluous,  I  will  still  give  one,  on  account  of 
the  newness  of  the  plan.  Thus,  for  instance,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Burope 
is  Germany.  Let  the  child  first  become  acquainted,  beyond  the  power  of  for- 
getting them,  with  the  subdivision  of  Qermany  into  ten  circles.  Now  let  the 
names  of  the  cities  of  Germany  be  laid  before  him  in  alphabetical  order,  to 
be  read ;  there  being,  at  the  name  of  each  city,  the  number  of  the  cirde  in 
which  it  lies.  As  soon  as  he  can  read  these  names  of  cities  fiueutly,  let  him  be 
shown  how  the  numbers  annexed  to  them  refer  to  the  heads  above,  and  the 
child  will  after  a  few  lessons  be  able  to  locate  all  the  cities  of  Germany  accord- 
ing to  the  heads  thus  set  above  them.  Let  there  be  put  before  him,  for  instance^ 
the  following  names  of  German  places,  with  figures: — 


Aachen,  8 
Aalen,  3 
Abendberg,  4 
Aberthan,  11 
Acken,  10 
Adersbach,  11 
Agler,  1 
Ahrbergen,  10 
Aig^mont,  8 
Ala,  1 
Allenbach,  6 


Allendor^  6 
Allersperg,  2 
Alschausen,  3 
Alsleben,  10 
Altbunzlau,  11 
Altena,  8 
Altenau,  10 
Altenberg,  9 
Altenbuiig,  9 
Altensalza,  10 


Altona,  10 
Altor^  1 
Altranstadt,  9 
Altwasser,  13 
Alkerdiasen,  8 
Amberg,  3 
Ambras,  I 
Amoneburg,  6 
Andemach,  6. 


Altkirchen,  8 
He  may  then  read  these  as  follows: — 
Aachen  is  in  the  Westphalian  circle. 
Abendberg  is  in  the  fVanconian  drde. 
Aacken  is  in  the  Lower  Saxon  circle;  fta 
Tile  child  will  thus  evidently  be  enabled,  at  the  fliBt  stance  at  tiie  nmnber  or 
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^ '  nuok  which  difltingaishes  the  head  under  which  any  word  belongs,  to  determine 

^  it ;  and  thofli  as  waa  said,  to  change  the  alphabetical  nomendatore  into  a  sden- 

1^  ■  tific  one. 

^1  And  having  gone  so  &r,  I  find  myselC  in  this  direction,  at  the  limit  of  my 

^  oonrse,  as  peccdiar  to  me;  and  the  powers  of  the  children  so  deydoped,  that 

I  thej  can,  in  any  department  of  the  method  to  whidi  their  disposition  inclines 

^em,  and  to  which  they  are  inclined  to  attend,  make  an  independent  nse  for 
y|  themselves  of  the  means  of  assistance  which  already  exist  in  all  these  depart- 

ments, but  which  are  of  such  a  character  that,  hitherto^  only  a  few  fortunate 
persons  have  been  able  to  use  them.  To  this  point,  and  no  i\irther,  have  I 
sought  to  attain.  What  I  desired,  and  desire,  was,  not  to  teach  the  world  any 
art  or  science — ^for  I  know  none — ^but  to  make  more  easy  for  the  people  at 
large  the  mastery  of  the  points  of  commencement  of  all  arts  and  sciences ;  to 
open  to  the  powers  of  the  poor  and  weak  in  the  country,  neglected  and  giren 
up  to  desolation,  the  approaches  to  learning,  which  are  the  approaches  to  hu- 
manity ;  and,  if  possible,  to  burn  down  the  barrier  which  keeps  the  more  lowly 
of  the  citizens  of  Europe  &r  behind  the  barbarians  of  the  north  and  south  in 
respect  to  independent  intellectual  power,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  efficient  ac- 
quirement It  keeps  them  so,  because,  notwithstanding  our  windy  boastings  on 
uniyersal  enlightenment,  it  deprives  ten  men  to  one  of  the  right  of  all  men  in 
society,  the  right  of  being  instructed ;  or  at  least  of  the  possibility  of  makmg 
i]se  of  this  right 

]£ay  that  barrier,  after  my  death,  bum  up  with  a  bright  flame  I  But  yet  I 
know  that  I  myself  am  only  one  feeble  coal,  lying  among  wet  straw.  But  I 
see  a  wind,  and  that  not  far  off,  which  shall  kindle  the  coal  into  a  blaze;  the 
wet  straw  around  me  will  gradually  dry,  grow  warm,  kindle,  and  at  last  bum. 
Tes,  however  wet  it  is  round  me  now,  it  will  bum,  it  will  bum  I 

But  I  have  occupied  so  much  time  with  the  second  of  the  special  means  of 
instmction  in  language,  that  I  find  I  have  not  yet  said  any  thing  of  the  third 
of  those  means,  by  which  is  to  be  attained  the  last  purpose  of  instmction,  the 
rendering  our  ideas  intelligent    It  is  this : — 

c.  The  endeavor  to  enable  the  child  correctly  to  define,  by  lang^uage,  the  con- 
nections of  objects  with  each  other,  and  their  intermodiflcations  by  number, 
time,  and  relation ;  or,  rather,  to  make  still  better  understood  the  existence,  the 
qualities,  and  the  powers  of  all  those  objects  of  which  knowledge  has  been 
gained  by  the  study  of  names,  and  made  dear  to  a  certain  extent  by  juxtaposi- 
tion of  their  names  and  their  qualities. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  discem  the  foundations  on  which  a  real 
grammar  is  to  be  oonstracted,  and,  at  the  same  tune,  the  further  progression  by 
which,  through  this  means,  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  last  purpose  of  instmction, 
the  rendering  intelligent  of  ideas. 

Here,  also,  I  prepare  the  children  for  the  first  steps  by  veiy  simple  but  still 
psychological  instmction  in  speaking;  and,  without  a  word  of  any  form  or  mle^ 
I  cause  the  mother  first  to  repeat  to  the  child,  as  mere  exercises  in  speaking, 
sentences,  which  are  to  be  repeated  after  her,  almost  as  much  on  account  of  the 
training  of  the  organs  of  speech,  as  of  the  sentences  themselves.  The  two  ob- 
jects, practice  in  speaking  and  the  learning  of  words  as  language,  must  be 
kept  apart  from  each  other;  and  the  former  must  also  be  attended  to  by  itseli! 
by  proper  exerdaes.  In  the  exercises  for  both  purposes  at  once,  then,  the 
mother  repeats  to  the  child  the  following  sentences: — 
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The  father  is  kind. 

The  butterfly  has  vaiionalj-oolored  wings. 

Cattle  eat  graaa. 

The  pine  ia  atiaight-atammed.* 

When  the  child  has  prononnoed  these  so  often  that  it  is  eaqr  iir  him,  the 
mother  inquires,  "Who  is  good?  What  has  yarioos-ookHred  wingsT"  And 
again,  **What  is  the  &ther?  What  has  the  botterflyr"  And  so  on,  as 
foltows: — 

Whoial    What  are? 
Gamivorons  beasts  eat  fleeh. 
Deer  are  light-footed. 
Soots  are  spread  oat. 

Wliohaa?    What  has? 

The  lion  hath  strength. 

Man  has  reason. 

The  hoand  haa  a  keen  soent. 

The  elephant  has  a  trunk,  &c,  Ao, 

Th\a  I  proceed,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  decknaioas  and  ooi^uga> 
tions,  to  unite  the  first  and-seoond  steps  of  these  exeidses;  going  also,  in  par- 
ticular, into  the  use  of  the  yerbs,  after  a  mode  of  which  I  giye  the  following 

examples: — 

Simple  OotmseUan. 

Begard — ^the  teacher's  words. 
Breathe — ^through  the  lungs. 
Bend — a  tree. 
Tie — a  sheaf,  the  stockings,  Ae, 

After  this  comes  the  second  species  of  exercise,  in  veite  in  composition ;  aa, 

Begard.  I  regard  (achU)  the  teacher's  words,  my  duty,  m^  estate.  I  regard 
one  person  more  than  another ;  I  judge  (Mvehu)  whether  a  tiling  is  so,  or  omer> 
wise ;  I  take  an  important  matter  mto  consideration  {obachi;)l  watch  over  (6«o- 
hachte)  a  man  whom  I  do  not  trust,  an  al&dr  which  1  am  desirous  of  ananginc'. 
and  my  duty ;  a  good  man  honors  (kockaehttt)  virtue,  and  despises  (««raeM<2; 
yioe. 

So  far  as  a  man  regards  any  thing,  he  is  attentiye  {acktmmi)  to  it ;  so  flu*  as  ha 
doea  not  regard  it,  he  is  inattentive  {vnaehitam,) 

I  resard  myself  more  than  every  thing  else  \  and  care  more  for  {acMtmi  a^f) 
myaeli  than  every  thing  else. 

Then  I  proceed  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  these  exercises  by  additions  grada* 
ally  more  extensive,  and  thus  progressiyely  more  variously  developed  and  mors 
definite;  as,  for  instance: — 

lahalL 

I  shall  gain. 

I  shall  gain  my  health  by  no  other  means. 

I  shall  gain  my  health,  after  all  that  I  have  aulTered,  by  no  other  meana. 

I  shall  gain  my  health,  after  all  that  I  have  suffered  in  my  illneea,  by  no  other 
means. 

I  shall  gain  my  health,  after  all  that  I  haye  suffered  in  my  sickness,  by  no 
other  means  than  by  temperance,  &c.,  <feo. 

All  these  sentences  are  then  each  to  be  canied  through  the  whole  teoB»- 
conjugation;  as, 

Ishall^ain. 

Thou  wilt  gain,  &c 

I  shall  ^n  my  health. 

Thou  wilt  gain  thy  health,  Ac 

The  same  may  then  be  carried  through  the  different  tenses. 

Oare  is  taken  to  select,  for  these  sentences,  so  firmly  to  be  fixed  in  the  child's 

*  In  the  German,  all  these  senteacis  an  coostracted  preelatly  like  the  firrt ;  and 
simple.— 3Van«. 
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nund,  sQch  aa  shall  be  particolarlj  instractive^  eleyating,  and  amtable  to  bis 
condiUon. 

With  them  I  join  examples  of  description  of  material  objects,  in  order  to  ex- 
ercise and  strengthen  in  the  children  the  powers  which  these  exercises  deyelop 
in  them.    For  instance  :— 

A  bell  is  a  bowl  or  vessel,  open  below,  wide,  thick,  roond,  nsnall^  han^ng 
free,  growing  smidler  from  below  up,  egg-shaped  st  the  top,  and  hsvmg  in  the 
middle  of  it  a  perpendioalar  bar,  hanging  loose,  which,  upon  a  violent  motion  of 
the  beU,  strikea  it  from  below  on  both  sides,  and  thus  occasions  the  sound  wMch 
we  hear  from  it. 

Go.    To  move  forward  step  b^  step. 

Stand.    To  rest  on  the  le^  with  the  body  upright. 

Lie.    To  rest  upon  any  thmg  with  the  body  norizontal,  &o.,  &o, 

J  wonld  gladly  leave  these  exercises  in  language,  at  my  death,  as  a  legacy  to 
my  pupils,  making  them,  by  means  of  brief  observations  annexed  to  the  more 
important  verbs,  a  vehicle  for  conveying  to  their  minds  the  same  impressions 
which  have  been  made  upon  my  own,  by  the  experiences  of  my  life  on  the  sub- 
jects of  their  signiflcance.  Thus  I  would 'make  these  exercises  in  words  a 
means  of  imparting  truth,  correct  views,  and  pure  feelings  on  all  the  doings  and 
fiulings  of  men.    For  example : — 

Breathe,  {<Uhmm.)  Thy  life  depends  upon  a  breath.  Man  1  when  thou  snort- 
est  like  a  tyrant,  and  inspirest  the  pure  air  of  the  earth  like  poison  into  thy 
lungs,  what  doest  thou  but  to  hasten  to  become  breathless,  and  so  free  humanity, 
weary  of  thy  snorting,  from  thy  presence.  * 

But  I  must  leave  this  part  of  the  subject 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  lang^uage  as  a  means  of  the  gradual  clearing  up 
of  our  ideas.  But  it  is  the  most  important  means  for  that  purpose.  My  meth- 
od of  instruction  is  distinguished  especiaUy  in  this,  that  it  makes  more  use  of 
language,  as  a  means  of  lifting  the  child  from  obscure  intuitions  to  intelligent 
ideas,  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case;  and  also  in  this,  that  it  excludes 
from  the  first  elementary  instruction  aU  combinations  of  words  which  presup- 
pose an  actual  knowledge  of  lang^uaga  Any  one  who  admits  how  nature  leads 
to  intelligent  comprehension  of  all  things  by  a  dear  comprehension  of  single 
things,  will  admit  also  that  single  words  must  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
child  before  he  can  intelligently  comprehend  them  in  connection;  and  any  one 
who  admits  this,  rejects  at  once  all  the  received  elementary  books  of  instruc- 
tion; for  they  all  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  language  in  the  child  before 
they  communicate  it  to  him.  It  is  a  remarkable  SuA  that  even  the  best  school- 
book  of  the  last  centuiy  forgot  that  the  child  must  learn  to  talk  before  he  can 
be  talked  with.  This  omission  is  remarkable,  but  it  is  true ;  and  since  I  ob- 
served it,  I  have  wondered  no  longer  that  we  can  develop  chUdren  into  other 
men  than  were  trained  by  those  who  had  so  &r  foi^tten  both  the  piety  and 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity.  Language  is  an  art — an  immeasurable  art;  or,  rather, 
the  compendium  of  all  the  arts  which  our  race  has  acquired.  It  is  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  reflection  of  all  the  impressions  which  the  whole  extent  of  nature  has 
made  upon  our  race.  As  such  I  use  it,  and  seek,  by  means  of  its  spoken 
sounds,  to  produce  in  the  children  the  same  impressions  which  have  occasioned 
the  production  of  the  sounds  by  mankind.  The  gift  of  speech  is  a  great  one. 
It  gives  the  child,  in  a  moment,  what  it  has  taken  nature  thousands  of  years  to 
give  mankind.  It  is  said  of  the  poor  beast,  What  would  he  be  if  he  knew  his 
strength?  And  I  say  of  man,  What  would  he  be  if  he  knew  his  strength- 
through  language? 
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It  is  a  great  defect  in  ihe  very  heart  of  human  educatioii,  that  we  haye  been 
80  forgetful  of  what  was  proper,  as  not  only  to  do  nothing  toward  teaching 
the  lower  dasses  to  speak,  but  as  to  have  permittsd  the  speechless  to  leaxn  by 
rote  isolated  abstract  terms. 

In  truth,  the  Indians  could  not  do  more  in  order  to  keep  their  lower  dasees 
eternally  in  stupidity,  and  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  humanity. 

Let  these  facts  be  denied  by  any  one  who  dares.  I  iq>peal  to  all  olergymeo, 
all  authorities,  all  men  who  live  among  the  people,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their 
so  great  carelessness,  are  subjected  to  such  a  distorted  and  mistaken  model  of 
fatherly  care.  Let  any  one  who  has  lived  among  such  a  people  stand  forward, 
and  testify  whether  he  has  not  experienced  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  any  idea 
into  the  heads  of  the  poor  creatures.  But  all  are  agreed  on  the  point  "  YeSi 
yes,"  say  the  clergy ;  "  When  they  come  to  us  they  do  not  understand  one 
word  of  our  instructions."  "  Yes,  yes,"  say  the  judges;  "However  right  they 
are,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  one  understand  the  justice  of  their 
cause.*'  The  lady  says,  pitifully  and  proudly,  they  are  scarcely  a  step  in  advance 
of  beastsj  they  can  not  be  trained  to  any  service.  Fools,  who  can  not  count 
five,  look  upon  them  as  more  foolish  than  themselves,  the  fools ;  and  villains  of 
all  sorts  cry  out,  each  with  the  gesture  natural  to  him,  "  Well  for  us  that  it  is 
so  I    If  it  were  otherwise,  we  could  no  longer  buy  so  cheaply,  nor  sell  so  deariy." 

Nearly  the  same  is  the  speech  of  all  the  boxes  of  the  great  European  Chris- 
tian comic  theater,  regarding  the  pit:  and  they  can  not  speak  otherwise  of  it; 
for  they  have  been  for  a  century  making  the  pit  more  mindless  than  any  Asiatic 
or  heathen  one  would  be.  I  repeat  my  position  once  more : — The  Christiau 
people  of  our  portion  of  the  world  is  sunken  to  this  depth,  because,  for  more 
than  a  century,  in  its  lower  schools,  a  power  over  the  human  mind  has  been  ac> 
corded  to  empty  words,  which  not  only  in  itself  destroyed  the  power  of  atten- 
tion to  the  impressions  of  nature,  but  destroyed  the  very  susceptibility  itself  of 
men  to  them.  I  say,  once  more,  that  while  this  'has  been  done,  and  has  made 
of  our  European  Christian  people  the  most  wordy,  rattle-box  people  on  the  &C6 
of  the  earth,  they  have  not  been  taught  to  speak.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Christianity  of  this  century  and  this  part  of  the  worid  has  its 
present  prospects;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  wonder  that,  considering  all  the 
bungling  methods  which  have  been  proved  upon  it  in  our  wordy  and  rattle-box 
schools,  it  has  retained  90  much  of  its  native  force  as  can  still  be  recognized 
every  where  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  But,  God  be  praised  I  the  folly  of  all 
these  apish  methods  will  always  find  an  end,  an  antagonist  in  human  nature 
itself;  and  will  cease  to  injure  our  race,  when  It  has  reached  the  highest  point 
of  its  apishness  which  can  be  endured.  Folly  and  error,  in  whatever  garb,  con- 
tain the  seeds  of  their  own  transitoriness  and  destruction ;  truth  alone,  in  every 
form,  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  eternal  life. 

The  seoond  elementary  means,  from  which  all  human  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quently the  existence  of  all  means  of  instruction,  proceeds  and  must  proceed,  is 

FOEIL 

Instruction  in  form  must  precede  the  conscious  intuition  of  things  having 
form;  whose  representation,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  must  be  deduced  in 
part  from  the  nature  of  the  means  of  intuition,  and  in  part  from  the  purpose  of 
instrudion  itself. 

The  whole  sum  of  our  knowledge  comesy 
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1.  Through  the  impTeasioDs  derived  trom  all  things  around  us,  when  brought 
into  relation  with  our  five  senses.  This  mode  of  intuition  is  without  rule,  con- 
fosed,  and  its  progress  is  v^y  ccMifnsed  and  tedioua 

2.  Through  whatever  is  brought  before  our  senses  by  the  intervention  of 
methodic  guidance,  so  far  as  this  depends  upon  our  parents  and  teachers.  This 
mode  of  intuition  naturally  corresponds  to  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  our 
parents  and  teachers,  in  respect  to  oomprehensiveneas  and  connection ;  and  is 
of  a  more  or  less  correct  psychological  character;  and,  aooording  to  the  same 
rule,  it  pursues  a  course  more  or  less  rapid,  and  leading  with  more  or  less  speed 
and  certainty  toward  the  purpose  of  instruction,  the  attainment  of  inteUigent 
ideas.  « 

3.  Through  our  own  determination  to  attain  to  knowledge^  and  to  obtam  intui* 
tions  by  our  independent  striving  after  the  various  means  of  them.  Knowl- 
edge thus  attained  possesses  a  positive  and  proper  value ;  and,  by  giving  to  the 
results  of  our  intuitions  a  free  existence  within  ourselves,  brings  us  nearer  to 
the  attainment  of  a  moral  influence  upon  our  own  education. 

4.  Through  the  results  of  efibrt  and  labor  in  our  callings,  and  all  activity 
which  has  not  mere  intuition  as  its  object.  This  department  of  knowledge  con*' 
nects  our  intuitions  with  our  situations  and  relations ;  brings  the  results  of  those 
intuitions  into  agreement  with  our  duty  and  with  virtue;  and,  both  by  the  ooib 
straining  force  of  its  progress  and  by  our  purposelessnees  as  to  its  results,  a 
most  important  influence  upon  the  oonectness,  completeness,  and  harmony  of 
our  views,  as  related  to  the  attainment  of  our  purpose,  inteUigent  ideas. 

5.  Through  a  means  analogous  to  our  mtuitional  knowledge ;  inasmuch  as  it 
instructs  us  in  the  properties  of  things  not  pertaining  properly  to  our  intuitions, 
but  in  which  we  perceive  a  similarity  to  things  which  we  know  by  our  intui- 
tions. This  mode  of  intuition  enables  us  to  make  our  progress  in  knowl- 
edge, which,  as  a  result  of  actual  intuition,  is  only  the  work  of  the  five  senses, 
the  work  of  our  minds  and  of  all  their  powers;  so  that  thus  we  enjoy  as  many 
kinds  of  intuition  as  we  have  powers  of  mind.  But  the  term  intuition,  in  this 
latter  sense,  has  a  more  extended  meaning  than  in  the  common  usage  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  includes  the  whole  range  of  feelings  which  are  by  nature  insepa- 
rable from  my  mind. 

It  is  important  to  be  acquainted  with  the  distinction  between  these  two  kinds 
of  intuitions;  in  order  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  rules  which  apply  to  each 
of  them. 

With  this  purpose,  I  return  to  the  course  of  my  discussion. 

From  the  consciousness  of  intuition  of  tibings  having  form,  comes  the  art  of 
geometry.  This  however  depends  upon  a  power  of  intuition  wliich  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  from  the  primary  means  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  from 
the  mere  simple  intuition  of  things.  From  this  power  of  intuition  are  deveU 
oped  all  the  departments  of  geometry  and  those  deduced  from  them.  But 
this  very  faculty  of  intuition  leads  us,  by  the  comparison  of  different  objects,  be- 
yond the  rules  of  surveying,  to  a  freer  imitation  of  the  relations  between  those 
objects — to  drawing;  and,  lastly,  we  make  use  of  the  art  of  drawing  in 
writing. 

GEOICBTRT. 

This  presupposes  an  intuitional  ABC;  that  is,  the  power  of  simplifying  and 
defining  the  rules  of  geometry  by  the  accurate  distinction  of  all  the  dissimilari- 
ties which  come  before  the  intuition,  j  ^ 
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I  will  draw  attention  again  to  the  empirical  succeaBion  which  led  me  to  my 
yiews  on  this  subject,  and  will  give  for  this  purpose  an  extract  from  mj  Report 

In  this  I  say,  "  Havuig  granted  the  principle  that  intuition  is  the  basis  of  all 
knowledge,  it  follows  irresistiblj  that  correct  intuition  is  the  proper  basis  of  the 
most  correct  opinions. 

"  But  with  referenoe  to  the  method  of  education,  thorough  correctness  of  in- 
tuition is  evidently  a  result  of  measuring  the  subject  to  be  judged  o^  or  else  of 
A  faculty  of  perceiving  relations,  so  &r  developed  as  to  make  sudi  measuring 
superfluous.  Thus  a  readiness  at  measuring  correctly  has,  in  education,  an  im- 
mediate relation  to  the  necessity  of  intuition.  Drawing  is  a  linear  definition  of 
forms,  whose  shape  and  contents  are  correctly  and  fully  defined  by  means  of  a 
developed  power  of  measuring. 

"  The  principle  that  practice  and  readiness  in  measuring  should  precede  piac- 
tice  in  drawing,  or  at  least  must  keep  pace  with  it,  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  unused. 
But  the  process  of  our  methods  of  education  is,  to  begin  with  incorrect  seeing; 
to  build  awry,  then  to  pull  down,  and  so  on  ten  times  over,  until  after  a  long 
time  the  sense  of  relations  becomes  developed,  and  then  at  last  we  oome  to 
what  we  should  have  begun  with — to  measuring.  Such  is  the  proceeding  of 
our  methods,  and  yet  we  are  so  many  thousands  of  years  older  than  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Etruscans,  whose  drawings  all  depend  upon  a  trained  power  of  meas- 
uring, or  in  fact  were  at  bottom  nothing  than  measurings. 

"And  now  the  question  comes  up,  By  what  means  is  the  child  to  be  trained 
to  this  basis  of  all  art,  the  right  meaning  of  objects  which  come  before  his  eyes? 
Evidently  by  a  succession  including  the  whole  of  all  possible  intuitions;  and 
by  an  analysis  of  the  square,  according  to  simple,  certain,  and  definite  rules. 

"  Young  artists,  in  the  absence  of  such  elementaiy  exercises,  find  the  means^ 
by  long  practice  in  their  art^  of  acquiring  greater  or  less  fadlity  in  so  placing 
any  object  before  their  eyes  and  imitating  it  as  it  is  in  nature.  And  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  many  of  them,  by  painful  and  long-continued  elTortB,  have,  fitm 
the  most  confused  intuitions,  attained  to  a  sense  of  relations  so  far  advanced 
that  tlie  measuring  of  objects  is  superfluous  to  them.  But  then  each  individual 
had  a  different  system;  none  of  them  had  any  nomenclature,  for  none  oi  them 
had  any  distinct  conscious  comprehension  of  the  system ;  and,  accordingly,  they 
could  not  properly  conmiunicate  it  to  their  scholars.  The  latter  were  thus  in 
the  same  condition  in  which  their  teachers  had  been,  and  were  obliged  to  attain 
the  same  result— correct  sense  of  relations — ^with  the  extremest  exertion  and 
by  long  practice,  and  with  their  own  means,  or  rather  with  no  means  at  all. 
Thus  art  remained  in  the  possession  of  a  few  fortunate  individuals,  who  had 
time  and  leisure  to  travel  by  such  an  incommodious  road  to  the  requisite  attain- 
ment Art  could  not  be  considered  as  concerning  all  men,  nor  could  instruc- 
tion in  it  be  demanded  as  a  universal  right,  although  it  is  such.  At  least,  this 
can  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  admits  that  it  is  the  right  of  living  men,  in 
an  enlightened  state,  to  be  able  to  learn  reading  and  writing;  for  the  tenden- 
cies to  draw,  and  the  capacity  for  measuring,  develop  naturally  and  freely  in 
the  child ;  while  the  painstaking  efforts  which  must  be  made  in  order  to  bring 
him  to  speU  and  read,  must  be  applied  either  with  great  skill  or  with  harshnsM 
and  violence,  if  they  are  not  to  injure  him  more  than  readmg  is  worth  to  him. 
And  drawing,  if  it  is  to  promote  the  aim  of  instruction,  the  attainment  of  intel- 
ligent ideas,  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  measuring  of  forms.    The  chOd 
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before  whom  an  object  is  placed  to  be  drawn  before  he  can  represent  to  him- 
self its  proportions  in  their  whole  form^  and  express  himself  npon  it,  can  never 
make  the  art^  as  it  should  be^  an  actual  means  of  proceeding  from  obscure  intui- 
tions to  intelligent  ideas;  nor  procure' fh)m  it  the  actual  substantial  advantage, 
throughout  his  whole  education  and  in  harmony  with  the  great  purpose  of  it, 
which  it  ought  to  and  can  afford  him." 

In  order  to  establish  the  art  of  drawing  upon  this  basis,  it  must  be  subordin- 
ated to  Uiat  of  geometry;  and  the  subdivisions  into  angles  and  curves  which 
proceed  from  the  rudimental  form  of  the  square,  as  weU  as  the  divisions  of 
curves  by  straight  lines,  must  be  arranged  into  regularly  classified  geometrical 
fbrm&  This  has  been  done;  and  I  believe  that  I  have  arranged  a  series  of  geo- 
metrical forms,  whose  use  will  as  much  &cilitate  the  child's  acquisition  of  geom- 
etiy,  and  his  aoquaintanoe  with  the  proportions  of  all  forms,  as  does  the  alpha- 
bet of  sounds  his  studies  in  language. 

This  intuitional  alphabet^  is  a  symmetrical  subdivision  of  an  equilateral  square 
into  fixed  geometrical  forms,  and  evidently  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  the  square;  that  is,  of  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines. 

The  subdivision  of  the  square  by  right  lines  produces  means  of  determining 
and  measuring  angles,  circles,  and  all  curves. 

This  is  brought  before  the  child  in  the  foUowing  manner: — 

The  qualities  of  the  right  line  are  first  explained  to  him  by  itself  alone,  and 
drawn  in  various  arbitrary  directions;  until  a  variety  of  exercises  has  given 
him  a  dear  apprehension  of  it,  without  reference  to  any  ulterior  application. 
He  is  next  made  acquainted  with  right  lines,  as  horizontal,  perpendicular,  and 
oblique,  and  to  distinguish  them  as  inclining  or  extending  toward  the  right  or 
left ;  then  with  various  parallel  lines  and  their  names,  as  horizontal,  perpen- 
dicular, and  inclined  parallels;  then  with  the  names  of  the  different  varieties 
of  angles  formed  by  the  intersection  of  these  lines,  so  that  he  can  distinguish 
them  as  right,  acute,  and  obtuse  angles.  He  is  then  made  acquainted  with  the 
primitive  of  all  geometrical  forms,  the  equilateral  triangle,  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  angles,  and  with  its  divisions  into  halves,  fourths,  sixths, 
Ac. ;  and  then  with  the  circle  and  its  variations,  and  to  recognize  and  name 
them  and  their  fonns. 

All  these  definitions  are  to  be  done  merely  by  the  power  of  the  eye;  and  the 
names  of  the  geometrical  forms  are,  in  this  part  of  the  studies,  merely  square; 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  quadrilateral,  or  rectangle;  circle,  semicircle^ 
quarter-circle;  first-oval,  half-oval,  and  quarter-oval;  second,  third,  Ac.,  oval; 
and  thus  he  must  be  introduced  to  the  use  of  these  forms  as  means  of  geomet- 
rical study;  and  must  learn  the  nature  of  the  relations  by  which  they  are 
generated. 

*  I  ihould  here  obeerre  thmt  the  alph&bet  of  iotaition  Is  the  iDdieperaable  and  only  troe 
meeoB  of  instruction  in  jndging  eorreetly  of  the  forme  of  all  thlnfi.  Tet  it  has  hitherto 
been  entirety  neglected,  ontil  it  ia  entirely  unknown.  For  instruction  in  number  and  speech, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  a  hundred  such  means.  But  this  want  of  means  of  instruction  in 
form  is  not  merely  a  simple  defect  in  the  system  of  education  to  human  knowledge— it  is 
also  a  breach  in  the  necessary  foundations  of  all  knowledge.  It  Is  a  defect  of  knowledge 
upon  a  point  to  which  knowledge  of  number  and  speech  must  be  subordinated.  My  alpha- 
bet  of  intuition  will  supply  this  serious  defect  in  instruction,  and  assure  the  basis  upon  which 
all  other  means  of  instruction  must  be  founded.  I  beg  such  Germans  as  may  be  inclined  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  to  consider  this  position  as  the  basis  of  my  method ;  upon 
whose  cowctnst  or  locorreetnesi  depends  the  ralue  or  worthlessnesi  of  all  my  researches. 
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The  first  means  of  reaching  theee  results- ic 

1.  The  endeavor  to  teach  the  child  to  recognize  and  name  the  relations  of 
these  geometrical  forms. 

2.  To  enable  bim  to  know  and  make  use  of  them  independently. 
Preparation  for  this  purpose  has  already  been  made  in  the  ^^JBook  for  MoOi' 

«•*;"  and  various  objects  set  before  him — ^triangular,  round,  oval,  wide,  long, 
and  narrow.  After  this,  various  detached  poiiiohs  of  the  alphabet  of  intuition 
are  set  before  him,  as  a  quadrilateral  in  quarters,  eighths,  sixths,  Ac,  and  cir- 
cles, and  half  and  quarter-circles,  ovals,  and  half  and  quarter-ovals ;  thus  fhrn- 
isbing  him  in  advance  with  an  obscure  consciousness  of  the  dear  conception 
which  lie  must  acquire  under  the  instruction  of  the  method,  and  the  subsequent 
application  of  these  forms.  He  is  also  prepared  for  this  conception  and  appli- 
cation in  the  "Book  for  Mothers"  in  which  are  given,  on  one  hand,  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  definite  nomenclature  for  these  forms,  and,  on  the  other,  the  com- 
mencement of  arithmetic,  wliich  presupposes  geometry. 

The  study  of  the  alphabet  of  intuition  will  lead  toward  the  same  end ;  for  in 
that  alphabet  speech  and  number,  the  means  before  used  for  attaining  an  ob- 
scure consciousness,  are  made  more  clearly  applicable  to  the  definite  aim  of 
geometry,  and  thus  the  pupil  will  gain  a  more  assured  power  of  expressing  him- 
self definitely  as  to  the  number  and  proportion  of  all  forms. 

3.  The  third  means  of  attaining  this  purpose  is  the  copying  of  forms  them- 
selves ;  by  means  of  which  the  children,  using  at  the  same  time  the  two  other 
means  above-mentioned,  will  generally  gain  not  only  intelligent  ideas  as  to  each 
form,  but  the  power  of  laying  ofl^  each  form  with  certainty.  In  order  to  gain 
the  first  of  those  steps,  the  relations  of  the  forms  known  to  them  in  the  first 
course  as  horizontal  and  perpendicular  quadrilaterals,  are  now  to  be  brought  out 
by  teaching  them  that  "  Horizontal  quadrilateral,  two  are  twice  as  long  as  wide; 
perpendicular  quadrilateral,  two  are  twice  as  high  as  wide,"  &a ;  going  through 
all  the  parts  of  the  figure  also.  In  this  exercise,  also,  on  account  of  the  various 
directions  of  the  inclined  lines  of  some  quadrilaterals,  it  must  be  shown  that,  of 
the  horizontal  ones,  some  are  once  and  a  half  times  as  high  as  wide,  tCj  until 
the  description  is  easy.  In  like  manner  are  to  be  studied  the  various  directions 
of  inclined  lines,  and  of  acute  and  obtuse  angles,  as  well  as  the  various  subdi- 
visions of  the  circle,  and  the  ovals  and  their  parts,  arising  firom  the  subdivisions 
of  the  square. 

By  the  recognition  of  these  definite  forms,  the  geometrical  faculty  develops 
from  an  uncertain  natural  faculty  of  intuition  to  an  artistic  power  according  to 
definite  rules;  from  which  comes  that  power  of  judging  correctly  of  the  rela- 
tions of  all  forms,  which  I  call  the  power  of  intuition.  This  is  a  new  power; 
which  must  prec^e  the  former  usual  and  recognized  views  of  the  artistic  culti* 
vation  of  our  pow^ers,  as  their  common  and  actual  basis. 

By  means  of  it,  every  child  arrives,  in  the  simplest  manner,  at  the  power  of 
rightly  judging  of  every  object  in  nature  according  to  its  inner  relations,  and  its 
relations  to  other  objects;  and  of  expressing  himself  with  distinctness  relatively 
to  it.  By  this  method  of  proceeding  he  becomes  able,  when  he  sees  any  figure, 
to  define  it  accurately,  not  only  as  to  the  proportion  between  bight  and  breadth, 
but  as  to  the  relations  of  every  yariation  of  its  form  from  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle, in  curves  and  crooked  outlines;  and  to  apply  to  all  these  the  names  by 
which  these  variatltns  should  be  designated  in  the  alphabet  of  intuition.    The 
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means  of  attaining  this  power  are  within  geometry  itsell|  and  are  to  be  devel- 
o^ed  still  iiirther  by  drawing,  especially  by  linear  drawing;  and  carried  to  such 
a  point,  that  his  power  of  definitely  measuring  objects,  with  such  a  degree  of 
skill  and  accuracy,  that  after  completing  his  course  of  elementary  exercises  he 
will  no  longer  need,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  complicated  objects,  to  pro- 
ceed by  actual  geometrical  rules,  but  can  without  assistance  correctly  determine 
the  relations  of  all  their  parts  amongst  each  other,  and  express  himself  distinctly 
respecting  them. 

.  Even  children  of  inferior  capacity  attain  to  indescribably  great  results  by  the 
deyelopment  of  this  power.  This  assertion,  is  no  dream.  I  have  taught  chil- 
dren on  tjl^ese  principles ;  and  my  theory  on  this  subject  is  nothing  except  a  re- 
sult of  my  experience  upon  it  Let  any  one  come  and  see  the  cliildren.  They 
are  still  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  but  their  beginning  has  carried  them  so 
far  that  it  must  be  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of  man  who  can  stand  by  and  not 
quickly  be  convinced;  and  still  their  progress  is  by  no  means  extraordinary. 

DEAWIKQ 

Is  the  ability  to  represent  to  one's  sel^  in  similar  lines,  the  outlines  of  any 
object  and  what  is  contained  within  them,  by  means  of  merely  looking  at  the 
object,  and  thus  to  imitate  it  correctly. 

This  art  is  facilitated  out  of  all  measure  by  the  new  method,  since  it  is, 
throughout,  an  easy  ^plication. of  forms  which  have  not  only  been  brought  be- 
iare  the  intuition  of  the  child,  but  by  practice  in  imitating  which  he  has  ac- 
quired actual  geometrical  ability. 

The  mode  pursued  is  as  follows: — As  soon  as  the  child  can  correctly  and 
readily  draw  the  straight  horizontal  lines  with  which  the  alphabet  of  intuition 
beg^s,  there  are  sought  for  him,  out  of  the  chaos  of  intuitions,  figures  whose 
outline  requires  nothing  but  the  application  of  the  horizontal  lines  which  are 
ahready  easy  to  him,  or  at  most  only  a  not  noticeable  departure  firom  them. 

Then  we  proceed  to  the  perpendicular  line,  and  then  to  the  right-angled  trian- 
gle, &C. ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  child  is  more  assured  in  the  simple  application  of 
these  forms,  we  gradually  pass  from  them  to  the  application  of  them.  The  results 
of  the  application  of  this  rule,  entirely  coincident  with  the  essence  of  physico- 
mechanical  laws,  are  no  less  in  drawing  than  are  those  of  the  use  of  the  alpha- 
bet of  intuition  upon  the  geometrical  powers  of  the  child.  In  this  course  they 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  first  elements  of  drawing  before  going 
fiirther;  and  accordingly,  even  in  the^first  stages  of  their  progress,  there  is  de- 
veloped in  them  a  perception  of  what  the  consequences  of  the  thorough  mas- 
tery of  the  whole  subject  will  be,  and  with  this  an  endeavor  after  perfection, 
and  a  perseverance  in  the  attainment  of  their  object,  such  as  the  foolishness 
and  diaorderliness  of  the  usual  methods  would  never  produce.  The  basis  of 
this  progress  is  not  merely  in  the  cultivation  of  the  hand ;  it  is  founded  upon 
the  innermost  powers  of  human  nature ;  and  practical  books  of  geometrical 
forms  coming  in  succession  afterward,  enable  the  children,  pursuing  this  course 
on  correct  psychological  principles,  and  under  the  proper  conditions  of  physico- 
mechanical  laws,  gradually  to  attain  the  desired  point,  namely,  that  the  fiir- 
ther use  of  geometrical  lines  to  be  employed  by  the  eye  sliall  gradually  become 
entirely  superfluous,  and  that,  of  the  means  of  attaining  their  art,  nothing  shall 
remain  but  the  art  itsel£ 
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Nature  herself  subordinates  this  art  to  drawing,  and  to  all  the  means  bj 
which  the  latter  is  taught  to  the  child  and  carried  to  perfection;  and,  accord- 
ingly, is  actually  and  especially  subordinate  to  geometiy. 

Writing  ought,  even  still  less  than  drawing,  to  be  begun  and  pursued  without 
previous  training  in  linear  g^metry;  not  only  because  it  is  itself  a  kind  of  lin- 
ear drawing,  and  does  not  allow  arbitrary  variations  from  the  fixed  lines  of  its 
forms,  but  more  particularly  because,  if  fitcility  is  acquired  in  it  before  drawing, 
it  mast  necessarily  injure  the  hand  for  the  latter,  by  confirming  it  in  particular 
forms  before  it  has  been  sufficiently  trained  to  a  universal  capacity  for  all  forma, 
such  as  drawing  requires.  It  is  another  reason  why  drawing  should  precede 
writing,  that  it  beyond  measure  fiunlitates  the  proper  formation  of  the  letters  by 
the  child,  thus  saving  him  a  great  loss  of  time  spent  in  weaning  himself  trom. 
wrong  forms  which  he  has  been  acquiring  for  years  together.  This,  again,  is 
of  advantage  to  him  during  his  whole  course,  in  that,  even  in  the  first  begin- 
nings of  study,  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  power  to  be  acquired  by  the  mas- 
tery of  it ;  so  that,  even  in  the  first  part  of  his  studies  in  writing,  he  beoomea 
resolved  not  to  leaye  any  thing  incomplete  or  imperfect,  in  his  rudimentary 
acquirements. 

Writing,  like  drawing,  must  be  first  commenced  on  the  slate,  with  a  pencil; 
dhildren  being  competent  to  make  a  perfect  letter  on  the  slate,  at  an  age 
when  it  would  be  infinitely  difficult  to  teach  them  how  to  guide  the  pen. 

This  use  of  the  slate-pencil  before  the  pen  is  to  be  recommended,  both  in 
writing  and  drawing,  for  the  additional  reason  that  it  admits  of  the  easy  recti- 
fication of  errors ;  while,  by  the  remaining  on  the  paper  of  a  &ulty  letter,  a 
worse  one  is  always  made  next 

And  I  shall  cite,  as  a  material  advantage  of  this  method,  that  the  child  will 
wash  from  the  slate  even  perfectly  good  work;  an  advantage  mcredible  to  all 
who  do  not  know  the  importance  of  educating  children  without  presumptioD, 
and  so  as  to  prevent  them  fix>m  vanity  in  attaching  value  to  the  woric  of  their 
hands. 

1  divide  the  study  of  writing  into  two  epochs : — 

1.  That  in  which  the  child  is  to  become  familiar  with  the  forms  of  letters  and 
tlieir  connection,  independently  of  the  use  of  the  pen ;  and 

2.  That  in  which  his  hand  is  to  be  trained  to  the  use  of  the  pen,  the  proper 
instrument  for  writing. 

During  the  first  of  these  epochs  I  place  the  letters  before  the  chUd,  in  strictly 
correct  forms ;  and  have  caused  a  copy-book  to  be  engraved,  by  means  of  which 
the  child,  if  he  has  the  advantages  consequent  upon  pursuing  my  whole  meth- 
od, can  acquire  facility  in  writing  almost  by  himself  without  assistance. 

The  characteristics  of  this  writing-book  are : — 

1.  It  dwells  sufficientiy  long  upon  the  rudimentary  and  fimdamental  forms  of 
the  letters. 

2  It  proceeds  gradually,  only  ttom  the  simple  forms  of  the  lettera  to  the 
complex. 

3.  It  practices  the  child  in  the  combination  of  several  letters,  beginning  from 
the  moment  when  he  can  oorrectiy  write  a  simple  one ;  and  goes  on,  step  by 
step,  in  the  writing  of  such  words  as  contain  those  letters  only  which  he  is 
already  able  to  make  perfectiy. 
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4.  Lastly,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  cat  up  into  single  lines ;  so  that  the 
line  to  be  written  upon  can  always  be  made  to  stand  immediately  under  the 
copy. 

In  the  second  epoch,  in  which  the  child  is  to  be  introduced  to  the  use  of  the 
pen,  the  proper  instrument  for  writing,  he  is  practiced  in  the  fonns  of  the  let- 
ters and  in  their  combinations,  even  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection ;  and  the 
teacher's  work  is  then  only  to  apply  this  perfected  skill  in  drawing  these  forms 
to  writing  proper,  by  the  use  of  the  pen. 

But  the  child  must  here  also  come  at  the  new  step  in  his  progress  with  those 
he  has  already  made.  His  first  copy  for  the  pen  is  precisely  like  his  copy  for 
the  pencil ;  and  he  must  commence  his  practice  with  the  pen  by  writing  the 
letters  as  large  as  he  drew  them,  and  only  gradually  becoming  accustomed  to 
imitating  the  smaller  usual  forms  of  writing. 

The  psychology  of  all  departments  of  education  requires  a  clear  distinction  to 
be  preserved  between  their  means;  and  a  keen  discrimination  as  to  which  of 
them  the  child  can  and  should  be  made  to  practice  at  any  age.  As  in  all  de- 
partments, I  apply  this  principle  in  writing  also ;  and  by  a  steady  adherence  to 
this  principle,  and  with  the  help  of  the  book  of  slate-pencil  copies  founded  on 
it,  which  has  been  prepared  for  children  of  four  and  five  years  of  age,  I  confi- 
dently assert  that  by  this  method  even  an  unskillful  schoolmaster,  or  a  very 
inexperienced  mother,  can  instruct  chUdren,  up  to  a  certam  point,  in  both  plain 
and  ornamental  writing,  without  having  themselves  been  previously  able  to  do 
it  It  is,  in  this  particular,  as  every  where,  the  main  design  of  my  method  to 
make  home  instruction  again  possible  to  our  neglected  people ;  and  to  enable 
every  mother,  whose  heart  beats  for  her  child,  to  follow  my  elementary  exer- 
cises in  a  progressive  order,  quite  to  their  end ;  and  to  practice  them  through- 
out with  her  children.  To  do  this,  she  need  be  but  a  little  way  forward  of  the 
child  itsel£ 

My  heart  is  lifted  up  by  the  blessed  wishes  that  spring  fh>m  this  idea.  But 
when  I  first  expressed  distantly  something  of  these  hopes,  I  was  answered,  from 
all  sides,  "  The  mothers  among  the  people  at  large  will  not  approve  of  it ; "  and 
not  only  men  £rom  the  common  people,  but  men  who  teach  the  common4>eo- 
ple— who  teach  them  Christianity  I— said  to  me,  scofifingly,  "Tou  may  search 
all  our  villages  up  and  down,  but  you  will  find  no  mother  who  will  do  what 
you  require  fi^m  her."  I  answered  them,  "  Then  I  will,  by  the  use  of  these 
means  of  mine,  enable  heathen  mothers  from  the  fhrthest  north  to  do  it ;  and, 
if  it  is  really  true  that  Christian  mothers  in  peacefril  Europe — ^that  Christian 
mothers  in  my  &therland — can  not  be  carried  forward  as  far  as  I  will  carry 
heathen  mothers  from  the  wild  north ; — then  I  will  call  upon  these  gentlemen, 
who  are  to-day  thus  insulting  the  people  of  the  Mherland,  whom  tbey  and 
their  &thers  have  hitherto  taught,  instructed,  and  directed ;  and,  if  tbey  dare 
wash  their  hands  of  the  blame,  and  say,  "We  are  guiltless  of  this  inexpressible 
shame  of  the  people  in  peaceful  Europe,  we  are  guiltless  of  this  unspeakable 
disgrace  of  the  best  natured,  most  teachable,  and  patient  of  all  the  European 
nations,  the  Swiss" — if  they  dare  say,  "We  and  our  fathers  have  done 
what  it  was  our  duty  to  do,  in  order  to  remove  Scorn  our  &ther-land  the  name- 
less unhappiness  of  this  inhuman  condition  of  our  country  and  our  father-land, 
to  prevent  this  decay  of  the  first  foundations  of  morality  and  religion  in  our 
country  and  our  &ther-land  " — ^to  these  men,  who  dared  to  tell  me,  "  You  may 
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search  the  land  tip  and  down,  but  its  mothers  will  not  do  nor  desire  what  yon 
.  wish,"  I  will  replj,  "  Cry  out  to  these  unnatural  mothers  of  our  lather-land,  as 
did  Christ  to  Jerusalem,  'Mothers,  mothers,  how  often  have  we  wished  to 
gather  you  under  the  wings  of  wisdom,  humanity,  and  Christianity,  as  a  hen 
.  gathers  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not  I ' "    If  tliey  dare  do 
this,  then  I  will  be  silent,  and  believe  their  assertion  and  their  experience,  in- 
stead of  believing  in  the  mothers  of  the  country,  and  in  the  hearts  which  God 
has  put  into  their  breasts.    But  if  they  dare  not,  I  will  not  believe  in  them,  butjn 
the  mothers,  and  in  the  hearts  which  God  has  put  in  their  breasts;  and  will 
moreover  meet  the  miserable  statement  with  which  they  have  rejected  from 
themselves  the  people  of  the  land,  like  the  production  of  an  evil  creation,  and 
proclaim  it  an  insult  to  the  people,  to  nature,  and  to  truth ;  and  will  go  my  way, 
like  a  wanderer  who  in  a  distant  forest  hears  a  wind  whose  blowing  he  does  not 
feel.    I  must  go  my  way,  for  the  sake  of  what  I  desire  to  speak.    I  have  all 
my  life  seen  all  manner  of  such  word-men,  hardened  in  systems  and  ideals,  with 
. no  Jknowledge  or  respect  for  the  people;  and  the  ^peanmoe  of  those  who  Uy 
day  are,  as  I  have  shown,  Insulting  the  people,  is  more  similar  to  theirs  than 
.any  other  that  I  know.    Such  men  believe  themselves  to  be  upon  an  eminence, 
and  the  people  at  a  depth,  far  below  them;  but  they  are  mistaken  on  both 
points,  and  like  wretched  apes,  by  the  airoganoe  of  their  miserable  nature,  hin- 
dered and  made  incapable  of  right  judgment  on  the  real  value  of  actual  animal 
power,  or  that  of  real  human  endowments;  thus  these  wretched  word-men  are, 
even  by  the  loftiest  attainments  of  their  unnatural  course,  become  ino^wble  of 
observing  that  they  are  walking  on  stilts,  and  that  they  must  get  down  from 
their  wretched  wooden  legs,  in  order  to  be  pUmted  as  firmly  as  common  people 
are,  upon  God's  earth.    I  am  forced  to  pity  them.    I  have  heard  many  of  these 
wretched  word-men  say,  with  such  a  mixture  of  nun-like  innocence  and  rabbin- 
ical wisdom,  '^  What  can  be  better  for  the  people  than  the  Heidelberg  cate- 
chism and  the  psalter?  "  that  I  have  been  forced,  out  of  consideration  for  hu- 
manity, to  give  up  my  respect  for  even  the  foundation  of  this  error.    And  even 
if  I  would  excuse. the  error,  it  would  still  be  an  error,  and  will  be.    Hen  are 
ever  like  themselves;  and  book-learned  men,  and  their  pupils,  have  likewise 
been  so.    I  will  therefore  open  my  mouth  no  longer  against  the  verbiage  of 
their  human  sayings,  and  the  tinkling  bells  of  their  ceremoniousnees,  and  the 
delightAil  foolish  finame  of  mind  which  must  naturally  thence  arise;  but  will 
only  say,  with  that  greatest  of  men,  who  ever  beneficially  advocated  the  cause 
of  truth,  the  people,  and  love,  against  the  errors  of  the  book-learned,  "  Lord, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

But  to  return :  The  study  of  writing  seems  to  appear,  in  the  third  place,  as  an 
introduction  to  learning  speech.  It  is,  indeed,  essentially,  nothing  but  a  pecu- 
liar and  special  application  of  the  latter. 

As,  therefore,  writing,  considered  as  a  study  of  form,  comes  according  to  my 
method  into  connection  with  geometry  and  drasring,  and  thus  enjoys  all  the  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  the  early  development  of  those  studies,  so,  as  a  speciid 
department  of  the  study  ^  of  speech,  it  comes  into  connection  with  all  that  has 
been  done,  from  the  cradle  upward,  by  the  method  for  the  development  of  that 
faculty,  and  enjoys  the  same  advantages  which  were  secured  and  established 
for  it,  from  the  previous  training  of  it  by  the  "  Bo<^  for  Mblhartf^^  and  the  spell- 
ing and  readmg-book. 
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A  child  taught  bj  this  method  knows  the  speUing-book  and  the  first  reading- 
book  almost  by  rote;  be  knows,  to  a  great  extent,  the  basis  of  orthography 
and  speech ;  and  when  he  has  acquired  &ciiity  in  the  fonns  of  writing,  bj  meana 
of  the  pencil-book  and  the  first  exercises,  so  &r  as  concern  single  letters  and 
tiieir  connection,  ho  will  need  no  special  copies  to  proceed  in  his  studies  in  writ- 
ing, for  he  will  then,  by  means  of  his  knowledge  of  speech  and  orthography, 
have  the  substance  of  all  the  copies  in  his  head,  and  can  write  down,  fit>m  the  ac- 
quaintance he  has  acquired  with  the  spelling  and  reading-books,  whole  series 
of  words;  by  which  his  knowledge  of  language  is  continually  increased,  and 
his  memory  and  imagination  traioed. 

The  advantages  of  exercises  in  writing  thus  arranged,  and  connected  with 
those  in  language,  are  as  follows: — 

1.  They  continually  increase  the  grammatical  facility  which  the  child  has 
already  acquired,  and  make  its  basis  in  his  mind  more  firm.  This  can  not  fiiil 
to  be  the  case ;  for  the  arrangement  of  the  reading-book,  in  which  nouns,  ad- 
verbs, verbs,  oonjimctions,  &c.,  stand  in  separate  columns,  enables  him  to  write 
them  down  as  thoy  stand ;  by  which  means  he  acquires  the  power  of  determ- 
ining at  once  in  which  series  any  word  belongs  that  comes  before  him.  In  this 
manner  ey43n  the  rules  i^plicable  to  these  classes  of  words  will  shape  them- 
sdves  in  his  mind. 

2.  By  these  exercises  in  language,  according  to  the  method,,  is  also  cultivated 
the  general  power  of  arriving  at  intelligent  ideas ;  for  the  child  may,  as  a  writ- 
ing-exercise, write  out  his  dictionary,  according  to  the  headings  and  distiiictions 
of  the  series  of  subdivisions  which  he  has  already  learned,  into  groups  of  words, 
and  thus  arrange  for  himself  orderly,  generalized  views  of  the  various  dasses  of 
things. 

3.  The  means  of  gradually  attaining  to  intelligent  ideas  by  writing-exercises 
are  re-enforced  in  two  ways :  first,  because  the  pupil  gains  practice  both  by  the 
writing  and  reading-lessons,  through  the  ducidatoiy  juxtapositions  of  the  im- 
portant nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  &c. ;  and,  second,  he  gains  Independent  power  in 
discovering  and  adding  the  ideas  derived  ttom  his  own  experience  to  the  various 
series  of  terms  whose  chief  conceptions  he  hfSS  made  his  own  while  engaged 
in  studying  reading. 

Thus,  in  the  writing-exercises,  for  example,  he  sets  down  not  only  the  names 
of  what  he  has  learned  in  the  reading-book  to  call  "high  "  and  "  pointed,"  but 
he  practices  himself,  and  the  very  task  stimulates  him  to  do  so,  in  remembering 
and  adding  such  objects  as  he  recollects,  within  his  own  experience,  of  that 
form. 

I  will  give  an  example,  to  illustrate  the  investigating  spirit  of  children  as  to 
such  additions. 

I  gave  out  to  them  the  word  "Three-cornered;"  of  which,  along  with  a 
country  schoolmaster,  they  furnished  the  following  instances: — 

Three-cornered :  Triangle;  pliimb-Ievel;  half  a  neek-doth ;  oaipenter's  square; 
a  kind  of  file ;  bayonet ;  prism ;  beech-nut ;  enffraver'B  scraper ;  wound  left  by 
leech ;  blade  of  a  sword-cane ;  buckwheat  kernel ;  leg  of  a  pair  of  dividers ;  the 
under  surface  of  the  nose ;  leaf  of  "  Good  Henry ; "  spinach  leaf;  seed-pod  of 
tulip ;  figure  4 ;  seed-pod  of  shepherd's  pouch. 

They  found  still  others  on  tables,  and  in  round  windows,  which  they  were 
unable  to  give  names  for. 
The  like  is  the  case  with  reference  to  the  addition  of  a^ectives  to  the  nouna. 
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For  instanoe,  the  children  annexed  to  the  nouns  eel,  egg,  eyening,  not  only  all 
the  adjectives  wliich  they  had  learned  as  annexed  to  them  in  the  reading^book, 
but  those  also  which  their  own  experience  enabled  them  to  add  as  appropriata 
Thus,  by  this  mode  of  collecting  the  qualities  of  all  things^  they  arrive,  by  the 
simplest  of  processes,  at  the  .means  of  becoming  acquainted  and  fiuniliar  with 
the  nature,  essence,  and  qualities  of  all  things,  from  various  directions,  and  in 
a  mode  harmonizing  with  their  own  experience.  The  same  is  true  of  verbs; 
as,  for  instance,  if  the  children  are  to  elucidate  the  vert)  "to  observe,"  by  ad- 
ding nouns  and  adverbs  to  it,  they  would  elucidate  or  accompany  them,  not 
only  with  the  words  which  they  had  found  accompanying  them  in  the  reading* 
boolc,  but  would  add  others,  as  in  the  previous  case. 

The  consequences  of  these  exercises  are  &r>reaching.  The  descriptions 
which  the  children  have  learned  by  rote,  as  of  the  bell,  going,  standing,  lying, 
the  eye,  the  ear,  fto,  become  definite  and  universal  guides  to  them,  by  means 
of  which  they  become  able  to  express  themselves,  both  orally  and  in  writing; 
as  to  every  thing  with  whose  form  and  contents  they  become  acquainted.  It 
will  of  course  be  observed,  that  this  result  can  be  reached,  not  by  isolated,  ex- 
clusive practice  in  writing,  but  by  connecting  it  with  the  whole  series  of  means 
by  which  the  method  gradually  elevates  its  pupils  to  the  attainment  of  intelli- 
gent ideas. 

It  is  also,  as  standing  in  connection  with  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  that 
I  say  of  the  study  of  writing,  that  it  should  be  completed,  not  merely  as  an  art^ 
but  as  a  business  acquirement ;  and  that  the  child  should  be  carried  to  such  a 
degree  of  &cility  in  it,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  express  himself  as  distinctly 
respecting  it,  and  use  it  as  easily  and  as  universally,  as  speaking. 

The  third  elementary  means  of  our  knowledge  is 

NXTMBEB. 

WhUe  sound  and  form  lead  us  toward  the  intelligence  of  ideas,  and  the  intd- 
lectual  independence  which  are  attained  through  thiem,  by  the  use  of  various 
means  of  instruction  subordinate  to  themselves,  arithmetic  is  the  only  depart- 
ment of  instruction  which  makes  use  of  no  such  subordinate  means,  but  seems, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its  influence,  to  be  only  a  simple  result  of  the 
primitive  &culty,  by  which  we  represent  clearly  to  ourselves,  in  all  cases  of  in- 
tuition, the  relations  of  g^reater  and  lees,  and,  in  cases  where  measurement  is 
impossible,  to  form  a  perfectly  dear  idea  of  the  relation. 

Sound  and  form  often,  and  in  various  ways,  contain  within  themselves  a  germ 
of  error  and  delusion;  but  number,  never:  it  alone  leads  to  in&llible  results; 
and,  if  geometry  makes  the  same  claim,  it  can  be  only  by  means  of  the  f^ypUca- 
tion  of  arithmetic,  and  in  conjunction  with  it ;  that  is,  it  is  infidlible,  as  long  as 
it  arithmeticizes. 

Since,  therefore,  this  department  of  instruction,  which  leads  with  most  cer^ 
tainty  toward  the  purpose  of  all  instruction — intelligent  ideas — must  be  hon- 
ored as  the  most  important  of  all  the  departments,  it  is  therefore  evident  that  it 
must  also  be  pursued  universally,  and  with  the  utmost  c#e  and  wisdom ;  and 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  object  of 
education ;  and  also  that  it  should  be  put  in  a  form  which  shall  admit  all  the 
advantages  which  a  profound  psychology  and  a  most  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  invariable  laws  of  the  physical  mechanism  of  instruction  can  secure.    I 
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have,  therefore,  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  bring  arithmetic  before  the  intuition 
of  the  child,  as  the  clearest  result  of  these  laws;  and  not  only  to  reduce  the 
element  of  it  in  the  mind  to  that  simplicity  which  they  wear  in  the  actual  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  but  also  to  preserve  this  same  mmplicity,  without  any  varia- 
tion, strictly  and  without  exception,  in  every  step  of  onward  progress ;  in  the 
conviction  that  even  the  furthest  attainments  in  this  study  can  only  be  the 
means  of  true  enlightenment — ^that  is,  means  of  attaining  to  intelligent  ideas 
and  correct  views-HSO  fiu*  as  it  is  developed  in  the  human  mind  in  the  same 
order  of  progress  in  which  it  proceeds   ih>m  nature  herselfl  from  the  very 

beginning. 

ABiTHiaEno. 

This  arises  wholly  from  the  simple  collocation  and  separation  of  several  uni- 
ties. Its  primitive  formula  is  evidently  as  has  been  stated.  One  and  one  make 
two,  and  one  from  two  leaves  one.  Every  figure,  whatever  its  value,  is  in 
itself  only  a  mode  of  abbreviating  this  rudimentary  form  of  all  computation. 
It  is,  however,  important  that  the  recollection  of  the  primitive  form  of  the  rela- 
tions of  numbers  should  not  be  weakened  in  the  mind  by  the  abbreviated 
means  of  arithmetic;  but  that  they  should,  by  means  of  the  forms  in  which  the 
study  is  pursued,  be  careflilly  and  deeply  impressed  upon  it ;  and  that  all  prog- 
ress in  this  department  toward  the  end  proposed  should  be  founded  upon  that 
deeply-seated  consciousness  of  the  material  relations  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all  arithmetic.  If  this  does  not  happen,  the  very  first  means  of  attaining 
intelligent  ideas  would  be  degraded  to  a  mere  plan  of  memory  and  imagination, 
and  thus  made  powerless  for  its  real  object 

This  must,  of  course,  be  the  case;  for  if,  for  instance,  we  learn  by  rote  that 
three  and  four  are  seven,  and  then  proceed  to  use  this  seven  as  if  we  reaUy 
knew  that  three  and  four  made  it,  we  should  deceive  ourselves ;  for  the  inner 
truth  of  the  seven  would  not  be  in  us,  since  we  should  not  be  conscious  of  the 
material  basis  which  alone  can  give  the  empty  words  any  truth  for  us.  The 
fact  is  the  same  in  all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge.  Drawing,  in  like 
manner,  if  not  based  upon  the  geometry  from  which  it  is  deduced,  loses  that 
internal  truthfulness  by  means  of  which  only  It  can  lead  us  toward  intelligent 
ideas. 

I  begin,  in  the  "Book  for  Molhera"  to  endeavor  to  make  upon  the  child  that 
firm  impression  of  the  relations  of  numbers,  as  such  actual  interchanges  of  more 
and  less,  as  may  be  observed  in  objects  discernible  by  the  $ye.  The  first  tables 
of  tiiat  work  contain  a  series  of  objects  intended  to  bring  distinctly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  chUdren  the  ideas  of  one,  two,  three,  Ac.,  up  to  ten.  Then  I  let  the 
children  select  from  the  pictures  the  objects  which  represent  one;  then  the 
twos,  threes,  kc  Then  I  make  the  same  relations  &miliar  to  them  by  their 
fingers,  or  with  peas,  small  stones,  or  such  other  objects  as  may  be  at  hand ; 
and  I  daily  renew  the  consciousness  of  the  numbers  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
times,  by  the  division  of  words  into  syllables  and  letters  on  the  spelling-board, 
and  asking,  How  many  syllables  has  that  word  ?  What  is  the  first?  The  sec- 
ond? Ac  In  this  manner  the  primitive  form  of  all  arithmetic  becomes  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  children's  minds,  by  which  means  they  become  fiimiliar 
witb  the  means  of  abbreviating  it,  by  figures,  with  the  foil  consciousness  of 
their  inner  truth,  before  proceeding  to  the  use  of  the  figures,  without  keeping  this 
background  of  intuition  before  their  eyes.    Aside  from  the  advantage  of  thus 
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making  ar^metic  a  basis  for  intelligent  ideas,  it  is  incredible  how  easy  the 
stodj  thus  becomes,  even  to  children,  through  this  assored  preparation  of  the  in- 
tuition; and  experience  shows  that  the  beginning  even  is  difficult  only  because 
this  psychologioal  rule  is  not  used  to  the  proper  extent  I  must^  therefore,  go 
Homewhat  more  into  detail  upon  such  of  my  rules  as  are  here  applicable. 

Besides  the  steps  already  mentioned,  and  after  them,  I  make  use  of  the  spell- 
ing-tabiets  also  as  a  means  of  teaching  arithmetic.  I  call  each  tablet  one,  and 
begin  with  the  child  at  a  time  when  it  can  learn  its  letters,  to  instruct  it  in  the 
Imowledge  of  the  relations  of  numbers.  I  lay  down  one  tablet,  and  ask  the 
child,  "Are  there  many  tablets?"  He  answers,  "No;  only  one."  Then  I 
put  one  more,  and  say,  "  One  and  one.  How  many  is  it?  "  The  child  answers, 
"  One  and  one  are  two."  And  so  I  go  on,  adding  only  one  at  a  time,  then  two, 
three^  Ac.,  at  a  time. 

. .  When  the  child  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  combinations  of  one  and  one,  as 
fiyr  as  ten,  and  states  them  with  entire  &cility,  I  put  the  spelling-tablets  before 
him  in  the  same  manner,  but  vary  the  question,  and  say,  "If  you  haye  two 
tablets,  how  many  times  one  tablet  have  you?"  The  child  sees,  redcons,  and 
answers  correctly,  "  If  I  have  two  tablets,  I  have  twice  one  tablet." 
.When  he  has  thus,  by  the  limited  and  often-repeated  computation  of  th«r 
parts,  gained  a  clear  understanding  of  the  number  of  ones  in  eadi  of  the  first 
numbers,  the  question  is  Taded  again,  and  he  is  asked,  with  the  tablets  in  sight 
as  before,  "How  many  times  one  are  two?  how  many  times  one  are  three?** 
ftc ;  and  again,  "  How  many  times  is  one  in  two;  in  three?  "  Ac  When  tlie 
child  has  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  simplest  rudimentary  forms  of  addi- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division,  and  intuition  has  enabled  him  to  master  the 
essence  of  the  processes,  the  next  step  is  to  make  him  thoroughly  acquainted, 
in  like  manner,  by  intuition,  with  the  rudimentary  forms  of  subtraction.  This 
is  done  as  follows : — From  the  whole  ten  tablets  together  I  take  away  one,  and 
askf  "If  you  take  away  one  from  ten,  how  many  remains?  "  The  child  reck- 
ons^ finds  nine,  and  answers,  "  If  I  take  one  away  from  ten,  there  remain  nine." 
Then  I  take  away  another,  and  ask,  "One  less  than  nine  is  how  many?  "  The 
child  reckons  again,  finds  nine,  and  answers,  "One  less  than  nine  is  eight" 
And  so  it  proceeds  to  the  end. 

This  mode  of  explaining  arithmetic  can  be  practiced  by  mcfms  of  the  follow- 
ing series  of  figures : — 

1  11  11  11  Ac. 
1  111  111  111  &C. 
1    1111  nil  nil  &C. 

When  the  additions  in  one  of  these  columns  are  finished,  they  may  be  used 
for  subtraction ;  e.  g. : — 

If  one  and  two  are  three,  and  two  and  three  make  five,  and  two  and  five 
make  seven,  Aa,  up  to  twenty-one;  then  two  tablets  may  be  removed,  and  the 
question  asked,  "Two  lees  th^i  twenty-one  is  how  many?"  and  so  on,  until 
none  are  lefi;. 

The  knowledge  of  the  greater  or  less  number  of  objects,  which  is  awakened 
in  the  child  by  the  laying  before  him  of  actual  movable  bodies,  is  strengthened 
again  by  the  use  of  arithmetical  tables,  by  means  of  which  the  same  sudbes- 
Bions  of  relations  are  set  before  him  in  lines  and  points.  These  tables  are  used 
as  guides^  in  reference  to  computing  with  real  objects,  as  the  spellmg-book  is  In 
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connection  with  writing  words  on  the  bladcboard ;  and  when  the  child  has  pro^ 
ceeded  as  tar,  in  redEoning  with  real  objects,  as  these  tables,  which  are  eiitirel7 
based  on  intuition,  his  apprehension  of  the  actual  relations  of  numbers  will 
have  become  so  strengthened,  thait  the  abbrariated -modes  of  prooeeding  bj^the 
usual  figures,  even  without  the  intuition  of  olijecta^  will  be  incredibly  eaqr  to 
him,  while  his  mind  wiH  have  been  preserved  fixxn  error,  defects,  and  fiuidM 
fautructioDS.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  with  strict  correctness,  that  such  a  study  of 
arithmetic  is  exclusively  an  exercise  of  the  reason,  and  not  at  all  of  the  memo- 
ry,  nor  any  mechanical  routine  practice ;  but  the  result  of  the  clearest  and  most 
definite  intuitions,  and  leading  to  nothing  except  to  intelligent  ideas. 

But  as  increase  and  decrease  takes  place,  not  only  by  increase  and  decreaae- 
of  tiie  number  of  single  olijects,  but  by  the  division  of  single  objects  into  sev-. 
eral  parts,  there  thus  arises  a  second  form  of  arithmetic,  or,  rather,  a  method  is 
offered  by  which  each  single  object  may  itself  be  made  the  basis  of  an  infinite 
partition  of  itself)  and  an  infinite  division  into  single  parts  existing  within  it 

And  as,  in  the  previous  form  of  arithmetic,  the  number  one  was  taken  as  the 
starting-point  for  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  number  of  single  objects,  and 
as  the  basis  of  the  intuitional  knowledge  of  all  their  changes,  in  like  manner  a 
figure  must  be  found  in  the  second  form  of  arithmetic  which  shall  occupy  the 
same  place.  It  must  be  infinitely  divisible,  and  all  its  parts  alike ;  a  figure  by 
which  the  parts  in  fiiustional  arithmetic,  each  first  as  part  of  a  whole,  and  again 
as  independent,  undivided  unities,  may  be  brought  before  the  intuition  in  such 
a  way  that  every  relation  of  a  fitu^ion  to  its  integer  may  be  presented  to  the 
child's  eye  as  definitely  and  accurately  as,  by  our  method,  in  the  simple  form 
of  arithmetic,  the  number  one  was  seen  by  him  to  be  distinctiy  contained  three 
times  in  three. 

No  figure  will  serve  this  purpose  except  the  equilateral  square. 

By  means  of  this  figure  we  can  place  before.the  eye  of  the  child  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  unity ;  that  is,  the  progressive  series  of  fi'actions,  beginning  with 
the  universal  starting-point  of  all  increase  and  decrease,  the  number  one,  with 
as  much  distinctness  as  we  formerly  set  before  him  in  a  sensible  form  the  in- 
crease and  decrease  of  whole  unities.  I  have  also  prepared  an  intuitional  table 
of  fhictions,  in  eleven  columns,  each  consisting  of  ten  squares.  The  squares  in 
the  first  column  are  whole,  those  in  the  second  are  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
those  in  the  third  into  three,  &c.,  as  &r  as  ten.  This  simply-divided  table  is 
followed  by  a  second,  in  which  these  simple  intuitional  divisions  are  continued 
in  a  further  progression.  The  squares,  which  in  the  first  table  are  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  are  now  divided  into  two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  four- 
teen, sixteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty  parts;  those  in  the  next  column  into  three, 
six,  nine,  twelve,  Ac. 

As  this  intuitional  alphabet  consists  of  geometrical  forms,  which  are  derived 
from  the  tenfold  subdivision  of  an  equilateral  square,  it  is  evident  that  we  have 
established  a  common  source  for  the  alphabet  of  intuition,  and  this  arithmetical 
alphabet;  or,  rather,  that  we  have  established  such  a  harmony  between  the 
elementary  means  of  instruction  in  form  and  number,  that  our  geometrical 
forms  are  made  the  primary  basis  of  the  relations  of  numbers,  and  the  funda- 
mental relations  of  numbers,  on  the  other  hand,  the  primaiy  basis  of  the  geo- 
metrical forms. 

In  this  manner  we  arrive  at  tiie  conclusion  that  we  can  not  teach  children 
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arithmetic^  under  our  method,  except  bj  the  oae  of  the  same  alphabet  which 
we  need  previously  as  an  alphabet  ot  mtuition  in  the  more  restricted  sense; 
that  is,  as  a  basis  for  measuring,  writing,  and  drawing. 

The  child's  apprehension  of  the  actaal  material  relations  of  all  fractions  will 
bnrimiin  so  dear  bj  the  use  of  this  table,  that  the  study  of  fractions  in  the  usual 
figures,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arithmetic  of  integers,  will  become  incredibly  easy. 
Experience  shows  thai  by  this  method  the  children  arrive  four  or  five  years 
earlier  at  a  proper  facility  by  this  method  than  could  possibly  be  the  case  without 
its  use.  These  exercises  also^  as  well  as  the  previous  ones,  preserve  the  child's 
mind  from  confiudon,  omissions,  and  fimcifhl  instructions;  and  in  this  respect 
also  it  may  be  said,  with  distinctness,  that  this  mode  of  studying  arithmetic  is 
exclusively  a  training  of  the  reason ;  in  no  sense  a  mere  exercise  of  memory, 
nor  any  routine  mechanical  process.  It  is  the  result  of  the  dearest  and  most 
definite  intuitions;  and  leads,  by  an  easy  path,  through  correct  understanding, 
to  cruth. 


TEAGHINQ  AS  THE  FATHER  OP  A  FAHILT. 

[prom  biber's  lipb  op  pmtalozzi.] 


The  Bpirit  in  which  Pestalozzi  presided  over  his  house  can  not  be 
better  described  than  by  his  own  words,  in  the  discourses  which  he 
addressed  to  the  whole  family  every  Christmas  Eve  and  New-Year's 
Day.  One  of  these,  delivered  on  Christmas  Eve,  1810,  will  be  read 
with  interest,  as  it  is  not  only  a  faithful  expression  of  the  tone  which 
he  maintained  in  his  establishment,  but  affords,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pleasing  picture  of  that  peculiarity  of  continental  custom,  by  which 
Christmas  Eve  and  New-Year's  Day  are  consecrated  as  the  two  great 
family  festivals. 

Children,  sons  and  daughters  of  this  home,  and  ye  matared  men,  my  friends 
and  brethren  I 

What  is  there  in  this  day  that  oalU  for  rejoicing  I  For  nearly  twice  ten  oen- 
tnries,  this  hoar  has  ever  been  an  hour  of  gladness !  Is  its  joy,  perad venture, 
worn  out  with  age,  and  do  we  possess  no  more  than  the  dregs  and  forms  of  its 
sacred  solemnity  ?  If  so,  I  would  rather  not  partake  in  it ;  I  would  not  rejoice, 
but  mourn,  in  this  hour  of  ancient  joy.  And  I  ask :  That  ancient  joy,  what  was 
it  7  And  I  look  around  me,  to  see  what  it  is  now.  I  have  heard  of  the  ancients, 
and  I  have  partly  seen  it  in  my  own  days,  that  Christmas  Eve  was  a  night  on  tha 
earth  above  all  earthly  nights.  Its  shades  were  brighter  than  the  noon-day  of 
highest  earthly  joy.  The  anniversaries  of  national  emancipation  from  the  thral- 
dom of  tyranny  were  not  to  be  compared  to  that  heavenly  night,  the  night  of 
heavenly  rejoicing.  Through  the  holy  silence  of  its  service  resounded  the  words : 
^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  and  unto  men  purity  of  heart" 
It  was  as  iflthe  angels  were  again  gathering  together  over  the  heads  of  men  in 
that  hour,  praising  God  that  a  Saviour  was  bom  unto  the  world.  Oh !  in  those 
days,  Christmas  Eve  was  indeed  a  holy  night,  whose  joys  no  words  can  describe, 
its  bliss  no  tongue  declare.  The  earth  was  changed  into  a  heaven  every  such 
night  Crod  in  the  highest  was  glorified,  on  earth  there  was  peace,  and  gladness 
among  the  children  of  men.  It  was  a  joy  flowing  from  the  innermost  sanctuary  of 
the  heart,  not  a  joy  of  human  afiection.  Hie  joys  of  human  affection  are  tied  to 
place  and  outward  circumstances ;  they  are  individual  joys.  But  the  joy  of  our 
ancient  Christmas  Eve  was  a  universal  joy,  it  was  the  common  joy  of  humankind ; 
for  it  was  not  a  human,  but  a  divine  rejoicing. 

Friends  and  brethren,  and  ye,  my  children ;  Oh  that  I  could  lead  yon  back  to 
Christendom  of  old,  and  show  you  the  solemnity  of  this  hour  in  the  days  of  sim- 
plicity and  foith,  when  half  the  world  was  ready  to  suffer  death  for  the  fiuth  in 
Christ  Jesus ! 

My  friends  and  brethren !    Oh  that  I  could  show  you  the  joys  of  Christmas 
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Eve  in  the  mirror  of  thoee  daya  1  The  Christian  stood  at  this  hoor  in  the  midit 
of  his  brethren,  his  heart  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  hand  with  earthly 
gifts.  Thus  stood  the  mother  among  her  children,  the  master  among  his  work- 
men, the  landlord  among  his  tenants.  Thns  aasemhled  the  congregation  before 
its  pastor ;  thus  the  rich  entered  the  cottage  of  the  poor.  This  was  the  hour  in 
which  enemies  offered  each  other  the  hand  of  reconciliation,  in  which  the  heavOy 
laden  sinner  knelt  down,  praying  in  tears  for  the  pardon  of  his  transgressions,  and 
rejoicing  in  his  heart  that  a  Savioar  was  bom  to  take  away  sin. 

This  hour  of  heavenly  joy  was  an  hour  of  sanctification ;  the  earth  was  a 
heaven-like  earth,  and,  though  the  dwelling-place  of  mortal  man,  breathed  the 
breath  of  immortality.  Death  and  sorrow  seemed  to  have  departed  from  the 
earth.  The  holy  joys  of  that  night  lightened  the  hardens  of  the  poor,  and  eaae^ 
the  pangs  6i  the  wretched.  Prisoners^  who  had  long  been  shot  out  from  the  light 
of  day,  were  liberated  on  that  night,  and  returned,  as  if  led  by  an  ang^  of  God, 
to  their  desolate  homes,  to  their  wives  and  children,  who  were  kneeling,  weeping, 
and  praying  for  their  deliverance ;  for  the  heart  of  the  judge  had  softened  itself 
in  the  joy,  that  to  him  too  a  Saviour  was  born,  and  it  had  grown  milder  toward 
his  fellow-men,  his  enemy,  and  his  captive.  Even  the  criminal  nnder  sentence 
of  death,  whom  no  human  power  could  rescue  ftora  his  fiite,  was  more  kindly 
treated;  words  of  peace,  words  of  life  everlasting,  instilled  oorofcNrt  into  his 
trembling  nerves.  He  felt  not  merely  his  guilt  and  misery ;  he  felt  the  pardon 
of  iniquity,  and  when  his  hour  drew  near,  he  went  to  meet  his  end  with  manly 
composure.  Many  thousands,  entangled  in  debt  by  the  necessity  or  the  weakness 
of  life,  and  persecuted  by  the  arms  of  the  law  with  merciless  rigor,  obtained  in 
this  sacred  interval  remission  of  their  debts  from  the  more  generous  feelings  of 
their  creditors,  who,  in  the  joy  of  having  a  Redeemer  bom  to  them,  became 
themselves  the  redeemers  of  unfortunate  debtors. 

Oh,  what  a  night  was  Christmas  Eve  to  ancient  Christendom  2  Oh  that  I 
could  describe  its  blessings,  and  your  hearts  would  be  moved  to  seek  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  and  your  hands  would  tremblingly  give  and  receive  human  gifts  sanctified 
by  the  solemnity  of  this  hour ;  for  you  would  remember,  that  in  this  hour  was 
born  unto  you  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  you  would  rejoice  in  him  with  a  holy  joj. 

Oh  that  Christ  Jesus  would  now  appear  to  us  in  spirit !  that  we  might  all  be 
like  unto  our  children,  to  whom  the  invisible  love  of  God  is  made  manifest  in  the 
Christ-child*  nnder  the  form  of  an  innocent  babe,  like  unto  them  ii^  appearance, 
but  descending  from  heaven  with  pleasant  gifts.  Oh  that  the  joy  of  this  hour, 
wherewith  we  rejoice  over  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  could  enable  us  to  see  in 
spirit  the  divine  love  of  Christ  Jesus,  giving  himself  np  to  death  to  be  a  ransom 
ibr  us.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  hour  in  which  he  was  made  flesh,  in  the  hoar  in 
which  he  brought  into  the  world  the  great  gift  of  his  death  to  be  deposited  on  the 
altar  of  divine  love.  From  this  hour  was  he  the  Lord's  High  Priest,  the  victim 
for  our  sins. 

My  friends,  my  brethren  and  sisters !  let  us  pray :  "  Bring  back,  Oh  Lord, 
bring  back  imto  the  world  those  happy  days,  when  mankind  were  traly  rejoicing 
—      I  * 

*  Christmas  Eve  abroad  is  the  time  when  children  receive  gifts  of  every  kind  from  their 
parents,  godfathers,  Ac. ;  but  instead  of  '*  Christmas  boxes,"  they  are  '*  Christmas  trees,"— 
young  fir-stems,  lighted  up  with  little  wax.tapers,  on  the  twigi  of  which  all  the  gtittering 
gifts  are  hang.  The  preparation  of  the  "  Christmas  tree  "  is  a  lamily  mystery,  and  if  the 
child  ask  from  whence  all  the  goodly  things  come,  the  answer  is, "  The  Christ-child  brought 
them."— B. 
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in  their  Savioor  Jmm  Cbriit,  and  ia  the  hoar  of  hk  birth.  Bring  baok  mto  «9 
those  times,  when  at  this  hoar  the  hearts  of  men  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  their  hands  with  gifts  of  brotherly  love.  Oh  heavenly  Father,  thoa  wilt 
bring  them  back  if  we  seek  for  them.  And,  as  one  of  old  asked  Jesos  Christ : 
*  Lord,  what  most  I  do  to  be  saved  7'  even  so  let  as  ask :  '  Lord,  what  must  we 
do,  that  Ghristmaa  Eve  may  bring  unto  ns  those  Ueanngs  whifoh  it  brooght  to 
the  Christian  world  in  iti  better  days?  what  must  we  do  that  the  joy  of  Christmas 
may  be  an  universal  joy  to  our  house,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  old  to  all  mankind  7'  " 

It  is  by  answering  this  question,  my  friends  and  brethren,  that  I  wiU  endeavor 
to  edify  yon  in  the  solemn  moments  of  this  festival,  so  saored  to  the  Christian's 
heart. 

My  friends,  my  brethren !  the  joy  of  Ohristroas  was  to  onr  fathers  a  ttnlveruU 
joy,  the  common  joy  of  humankind,  beoause  it  wan  the  joy  of  holy  and  heavenly 
love.  In  like  manner  in  onr  house^  the  joy  of  Christmas  will  become  a  universal 
joy  only  if  it  become  among  us  a  joy  of  holy  and  heavenly  love.  The  feUowship 
of  love  is  the  only  true  source  of  iellowsbip  in  rejoicing ;  its  divine  power  alone 
oau  break  the  bonds  by  which  joy  is  restrained  in  the  human  breast.  In  the 
absence  of  that  k>ve,  our  joy  is  only  the  joy  of  Individaals  in  single  objects,  in 
whose  excitement  selfishness  »  enthroned.  The  troop  of  the  joyfUl  m  separated 
from  the  multitude  of  the  mournful ;  and  the  latter  are  left  to  their  fiite  without 
one  feeling  of  sympathy,  while  the  former,  fuU  of  envy  and  anxiety,  are  jealously 
guarding  the  sources  of  thehr  joy,  lest  any  of  those  that  are  rejoicing  with  them 
should  divert  its  streams  into  their  own  channels.  Such  is  Ae  joy  which,  fettered 
by  the  bonds  of  human  selfishness,  is  unable  to  rise  into  a  holy  and  divine  feeling. 

My  friends  and  brethren  1  wherever  the  fellowship  of  love  is  wanting,  the  fel- 
lowship of  joy  is  precluded.  If,  then,  we  desire  to  make  Christinas  Kve  a  festival 
to  our  hearts,  as  it  was  to  the  hearts  of  our  lathers,  the  fellowship  of  love  must 
first  be  established  and  secured  among  us.  But  this  is  wanting  wherever  there 
is  not  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  power  of  his  Spirit 

My  friends  and  brethren !  unless  that  mind  and  that  power  be  in  the  midst  of 
us,  our  house  will  prove  to  be  built  on  sand.  In  vain  shall  we  seek  for  .the  fellow* 
ship  of  joy,  if  we  have  not  that  of  love. 

My  friends  and  brethren !  if  there  be  no  other  but  human  and  temporal  ties  to 
bind  us,  we  are  inwardly  divided  already,  and  our  external  union  will  and  must  be 
broken  up,  as  a  spider's  web  by  the  strong  wings  of  a  wasp,  or  by  a  gush  of  wind. 

My  friends  and  brethren !  it  is  no  small  thing  for  men  to  be  united  for  a  holy 
purpose.  They  must  sanctify  themselves  in  their  union,  that  their  purpose  may 
remain  to  them  a  holy  purpose,  and  Uiat  the  work  of  their  hands  also  may  be 
holy.  But  it  is  &r  more  common  for  men  to  corrupt  than  to  sanctify  themselves 
by  their  union. 

My  friends  and  brethren !  let  us  not  overlook  the  dangers  of  every  union  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Wherever  men  unite  in  their  human  capacities,  their 
union  will  not  lead  to  their  purification  or  sanctificatitm.  It  is  only  .where  a  divine 
life  forms  the  tie  of  anion,  that  man  by  his  union  with  other  men  can  become 
purified  and  sanctified ;  but  the  union  in  the  tie  of  a  divine  life  is  only  possible  by 
the  fellowship  of  the  mind  of  Christ  and  the  communion  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 
Whoever  has  not  the  mind  of  Christ,  nor  his  Spirit,  will  not  be  ennobled  by  any 
union  with  man.  Let  us  not  be  bliud,  therefore,  my  brethren,  to  the  dangers  of 
oar  onion.    They  are  great,  v«^  great.    It  is  the  work  of  thy  mercy,  Oh  Lord, 

45 
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that  they  have  not  enaoored  ns  already.  For  how  variously  has  in  oar  nnion  the 
human  nature  of  the  one  attached  iteelf  to  the  human  nature  of  the  other !  hoir 
manifold  has  been  among  us  the  fellowship  of  weakness  1  Have  we  not  endeav- 
ored each  of  us  to  make  the  weakness  of  others  a  oloak  wherewith  to  cover  his 
own.  Oh,  how  little  has  the  success  of  our  undertaking  efTected  toward  raising 
US  to  a  higher  state,  and  strengthening  in  us  the  power  of  divine  grace !  How 
often  have  we  rejoiced  with  a  merely  human  joy,  unsanoUfied  by  the  divine 
Spirit,  in  that  outward  success  which  became  the  more  illnsory  as  we  took  a 
merely  human  view  of  it  1  Oh  Lord,  how  little  have  we  been  strengthened,  and 
how  much  have  we  been  enfeebled,  by  our  prosperity.  My  ftiends  and  brethren  1 
let  us  not  conceal  this  matter  from  ourselves ;  the  history  of  our  union  is  nothing 
else  than  the  history  of  the  merciful  dealings  of  divine  grace,  with  the  wcakneai 
of  men  united  together  ibr  a  holy  purpose.  We  have  pursued  this  purpose  after 
the  fashion  of  men,  but  the  Lord  has  blessed  our  labors  with  the  blessing  of 
heaven.  Of  that  blessing  we  have  proved  ourselves  unworthy,  for  in  the  ratdit 
of  his  loving  kindness  toward  us,  our  weaknesses  not  only  remained  the  sama, 
but  they  were  often  increased. 

My  friends  and  brethren  I  the  days  of  our  prosperity  have  n9t,  aa  they  ought 
to  have  done,  prepared  and  strengthened  us  for  the  days  of  adversity ;  and  yet 
adversity  must  necessarily  come  upon  us,  lest  we  should  be  subdued  by  our  human 
weaknesses,  which  are  in  open  conflict  with  the  divine  purpose  of  our  union.  My 
ft-ienda  and  brethren  1  are  we  to  give  way  to  those  weaknesses  of  our  human 
nature,  and  see  our  house  stride  on  toward  dissolution ;  or  shall  we,  by  elevatiBg 
ourselves  above  them,  save  our  work  from  destruction  f 

My  friends  and  brethren  I  is  the  coming  Christmaa  to  be  to  us  a  day  of  deep 
mourning,  or  a  joyful  day  of  triumph,  to  celebrate  our  conquests  over  onisdvei 
and  our  infirmities  ?  The  decisive  moment  is  come.  We  must  no  longer  rely 
upon  outward  prosperity  for  the  snccesB  of  our  undertaking ;  for  there  b  no  pros- 
perity that  can  now  become  really  conducive  to  its  progress ;  nothing  but  right- 
eousness can  any  longer  advance  the  object  of  our  union.  You  are  left,  my 
friends,  almost  without  a  leader.  My  strength  is  gone.  I  am  no  longer  an  ex- 
ample for  you  of  what  you  ought  to  be  day  by  day,  as  members  of  our  fiunily. 
Tour  task  is  an  important  one.  You  are  to  educate  yourselves  as  well  as  the 
children  intrusted  to  our  care.  You  are  to  resist  the  worid  and  its  vain  works, 
and  yet  you  are  to  satisfy  men  who  have  grown  grey-headed  in  its  vanities.  Yon 
are  to  pave  a  new  road  through  impervious  tracts,  and  to  walk  on  it  as  if  it  had 
been  paved  long  ago.  You  are  to  act  the  parts  of  youths  in  your  development, 
and  that  of  men  in  your  position  to  the  world. 

My  ftiends!  our  meeting  together  was  on  a  less  high,  it  was  on  a  human 
ground  ;  nor  has  our  temporal  connection  raised  ns  to  such  an  elevation ;  and 
yet  tt  is  indispensable  for  the  attainment  of  our  end,  that  we  should  rise  to  that 
point 

Oh  my  friends,  my  brethren !  in  what  a  sublime  light  does  this  purpose  present 
itself  to  my  view.  Oh  that  it  were  possible  f<»-  me  to  present  it  to  you  in  the  like 
manner  as  I  did  the  Christmas  joy  of  our  forefathers.  The  purpose  of  our  naioQ 
is  not  founded  upon  our  human  nature,  but  upon  the  divine  spark  implanted 
within  it;  it  is  on  this  account  that  it  embraces  the  whole  of  humankind;  it  is  a 
universal  purpose,  because  it  addresses  itself  to  that  divine  seed  which  God  has 
universally  deposited  in  the  hearts  of  men.    Our  means  likewise  are  not  derived 
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from  onr  human  natare ;  they  emanate  from  a  divine  life  within  ns.  So  (ar  only 
aa  we  are  alive  to  that  purpose  in  its  divine  oharaoter,  so  far  as  it  is  unfolded  in 
us  by  divine  means,  so  far  only  has  it  in  na  a  real  foundation ;  and  it  is  so  far  only, 
that  the  attainment  of  it  can  beoome  to  us  a  sonroe  of  universal  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

My  friends  and  brethren  ]  if  that  be  wanting  among  us,  our  union  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education  is  no  more  than  a  vain  dream ;  from  whioh  when  we  wake,  we 
shall  find  onr  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

My  friends  and  brethren !  if  we  be  united  by  no  better  tie  than  that  which 
binds  men  together  in  the  vanity  of  their  common  pursuits,  our  union  will  shore 
the  iSite  of  all  vain  human  associations.  The  fetters  of  this  vain  world  will  then 
keep  onr  union  in  an  unholy  bondsge,  aAd  we  shall  sink,  as  man  always  does  in 
union  with  man,  except  he  be  raised  above  the  degrading  influence  of  merely 
human  relationship  by  sanctification  in  a  divine  bond.  Mean  selfishness  will  then 
preside  among  us,  as  it  presides  every  where  in  human  society,  and  it  will  cause 
our  union  to  perish  in  itself,  like  a  house  thrown  on  a  heap  by  an  earthquake,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  has  mined  before  thousands  of  human  associations.  Fix  your 
vidw  upon  this  prospect,  my  friends ;  do  not  turn  your  eyes  from  this  picture. 
How  should  we  feel  if  all  this  should  be  fulfilled  in  us  f  Oh !  do  not  turn  away 
your  eyes  from  this  picture  of  truth.  If  ever  we  should  be  overcome  by  our  own 
weakness,  and  obliged  to  separate ;  if  any  of  ns  should  forsake  the  common  cause 
and  look  to  their  private  interests,  some  in  the  apparent  calmness  and  satisfaction 
of  adfishness,  and  some  in  the  selfish  sorrow  of  weakness ;  if  we  should  part  from 
each  other ;  if  those  that  are  strong  among  ns  should  abandon  the  weak  ones  to 
their  fate ;  if  any  of  us  should  become  intoxicated  with  the  narcotic  of  vain  glory, 
or  should  endeavor  for  the  sake  of  contemptible  gain  to  obtain  for  themselves  the 
credit  due  to  all.  •  *  *  *  *  My  friends  and  brethren  1  is  it  possible  for 
you  to  place  this  picture  of  dissolntion,  degradation  and  ruin  before  your  eyes,  and 
not  to  feel  a  sacred  determination  kindled  in  your  bosom,  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  avert  the  day  of  such  a  calamity  f 

It  is  impossible,  my  friends,  my  brethren,  that  you  can  be  indifferent  to  that 
prospect :  you  will,  I  know  you  will,  be  elevated  and  united.  Oh !  let  us  deliver 
ourselves  and  our  cause  from  danger,  by  elevation  and  unity  of  spirit.  Can  we  do 
otherwise  7  Could  we  have  cherished  for  years  the  idea  of  raising  the  condition 
of  the  people  by  a  better  education,  and  now  allow  it  to  sink  into  oblivion  ?  Is  it 
possible  for  us  to  forget  those  sacred  hours  in  which  our  hearts  were  filled  with 
pious  enthusiasm  at  the  recollection  of  onr  g^reat  purpose ;  those  hours  in  which, 
separated  from  the  world,  and  firmly  united  among  ourselves,  we  acknowledged  each 
other  as  devoted  instruments  of  that  purpose,  and  gave  each  other  the  solemn 
promise,  which  also  we  have  openly  declared  before  men,  that  we  would  conse* 
crate  ourselves  to  the  holy  cause  for  which  we  are  called,  and  assist  each  other 
in  its  pursuit,  until  every  one  of  us  should  have  obtained  strength  and  ability  to 
pursue  it  by  himself,  independentiy  of  any  fiirther  assistance  T  Who  that  has  for 
a  moment  felt  in  his  bosom  the  spirit  of  our  union,  could  consent  to  abandon  the 
least  among  us  that  is  truly  attached  to  our  cause,  instead  of  lending  him  a  help- 
hug  hand,  and  leading  him  to  become  a  mature  instrument  for  the  common  pur- 
pose? J»  it  possible  to  see  odr  blooming  youth,  whom  none  can  eqnal  in  cheer- 
ftilness,  in  native  wit,  in  intelligence  and  practical  acquirements,  in  physical  power 
and  agility,  whose  whole  education  is  so  evidentiy  superior  to  that  commonly 
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imparted,  and  not  to  inoarn  at  the  thought  that  oar  union  ahonld  ever  be  diasoWed  f 
Is  it  possible  to  view  the  improvementB  produced  in  the  method  of  instruction, 
by  rcnderijig  it  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  idea  that  the  experiment,  out  of  which  these  improvements  arose,  should 
be  interrupted  ?  No,  it  is  iipposslble.  I  Icnow  you,  and  though  I  may  have  to 
complain  of  much  frailty  among  yoo,  yet  I  am  sure,  that  many  of  you  would 
rather  die,  than  suffer  the  blessed  fruits  of  our  union  to  I>e  arrested  in  their 
growth  by  your  fitilings. 

No,  no !  my  brethren  I  let  the  voice  of  union  be  raised  among  us  with  a  shout 
in  the  solemn  hour  of  this  festival :  the  voice  of  that  union  which  has  raised  us  to 
the  privilege  of  becoming  the  servants  of  our  brethren.  Let  us  be  fiiithful  to  that 
union,  let  us  not  depart  from  the  path  prescribed  to  us  by  the  love  c^  mankind. 
Let  our  object  be  now  and  forever,  to  consecrate  ourselves  to  our  holy  calling,  and 
to  remain  fiiithful  to  each  other  in  cooperating  for  the  attainment  of  our  great  pur- 
pose ;  to  remain  fiuthful  to  the  beloved  children  who  grow  up  in  the  midst  of  us,  in 
the  flower  of  youth ;  to  remain  fiiithful  to  truth  and  love  in  all  the  means  that  we 
adopt ;  and  in  the  whole  sphere  of  our  exertions  to  preserve  purity  of  heart. 

My  friends  and  brethren  I  iet  this  day,  consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of  a 
Saviour's  birth,  be  the  day  of  a  holy  renovation  of  our  union !  let  it  be  the  day 
of  a  holy  renovation  of  ours<;]ves  for  the  purposes  of  our  calling !  let  the  joy  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  be  one  with  the  joy  that  we  are  united  in  his  ser- 
vice ]  let  our  joy  be  the  joy  of  fiiith  and  love  in  Him  I  Let  the  sacred,  the  divine 
character  of  our  calling,  raise  us  far  above  ourselves,  and  above  the  dangers  of 
human  weakness,  which  exist  in  our  union  as  in  the  union  of  all  our  brethren. 
Let  us  be  sincere  with  ourselves,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  the  vain  jingle 
of  words,  let  us  not  contaminate  the  holy  night  of  our  Lord  by  Uie  delusion  of  sel- 
fishness !  Whoever  seeks  in  our  union  to  serve  himself  only,  let  him  depart  from 
us  I  Whoever  makes  our  union  a  scene  for  the  fireer  indulgence  of  his  weakness, 
let  him  depart  from  us !  Whoever  feels  that  in  our  union  he  grows  more  frail 
and  faulty  than  he  would  have  allowed  himself  to  become  elsewhere,  let  him 
depart  from  us ! 

We  are  brought  together  by  chance ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  but  let  not 
chance  keep  us  together  like  fishes  caught  in  a  net,  who  must  all  perish  together. 
No,  no !  the  hour  is  come  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaflT.  Hie  hour  is 
come,  when  our  union  must  cease  to  afford  food  for  the  ^cked.  It  is  enough  1 
It  is  enough !  The  goodness  of  God  has  given  to  each  of  us  a  time  of  grace  and 
long  suffering.  For  those  who  have  abused  that  time,  it  is  now  at  an  end,  it  must 
be  at  an  end  I  Whoever  does  not  serve  the  holy  purpose  of  our  union,  whoever 
disturbs  it  by  his  presence,  let  him  depart  from  us  I 

My  brethren  1  The  ties  of  chance  must  this  day  be  broken !  No  other  tie  can 
henceforth  be  suffered  to  exist  among  us  than  that  of  love  and  righteousness.  Let 
us  part  rather  than  perish !  We  must  either  part  and  follow  every  one  hts  own 
appointed  way,  or  else  we  must  stand  together  this  day,  before  Grod  and  men, 
with  one  heart  and  one  soul !  resolved  to  follow  our  common  calling.  Such  is  our 
duty  this  day  I 

My  friends,  my  brethren !  let  us  be  faithful  to  that  calling ;  let  us  cheerfuny 
run  our  race  together !  I  am  the  weakest  among  you,  but  I  am  ready  to  bring 
any  sacrifice  that  may  be  required  of  roe  for  the  attainment  of  our  holy  purpose. 

My  friends  and  brethren !  be  you  also  ready  to  bring  those  sacrifices  which  will 
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be  raqoired  of  jm  I  Thej  will  not  be  small.  It  is  do  mall  matter  to  pnt  one^s 
hand  to  the  work  of  edacatiiig  mankind ;  to  stand  forward  among  men,  and  to 
say :  '^  Gome  to  ns  and  see  the  great  thing  which  we  propose  to  do  for  improviQg 
the  edncation  of  the  haman  raee,  for  benefiting  the  worlds  and  seonring  the 
welfare  of  our  species.*' 

My  friends  and  brethren  I  This  is  the  riew  which  baa  been  taken  of  the  object 
of  our  union,  and  we  oarselTes  have  represented  it  nearly  in  the  same  light 
Feehng  the  corrupt  state  into  which  ednoalion  haa  bUen,  and  anffiering  under  its 
mistakes,  the  wntld  haa  awarded  confidence  to  the  langoage  of  my  enthosiasm, 
and  has  crowned  as  with  laorel,  when  we  had  hardly  begun  to  search  after  the 
means  by  which  a  beantiful  dream  might  be  realised.  I  was  myself  under  a  great 
mistake.  I  thought  the  way  to  my  end  mnoh  shorter  than  it  actually  is;  while 
the  incense  with  which  we  were  perfumed,  as  well  as  the  unexpected  bucocsb  of 
some  unripe  experiments,  confirmed  us  in  that  mistake,  and  had  a  prejudicial  in- 
fluence on  our  anion  and  cmr  institution.  The  seeds  of  corruption  began  to 
unfold  themselTes  among  us.  We  contradicted  one  another  with  oar  unripe 
opinions  in  dogmatical  arrogance,  and  ills  began  to  spring  up  in  our  house,  whi<Ji, 
when  the  finhion  of  praising  us  had  grown  old,  affi>rded  the  world  an  opportunity 
of  abusing  ns,  likewise  as  a  matter  of  fashion.  Our  time  of  trial  is  come,  but  it  is 
better  for  us  than  the  hour  of  vain  praise.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The 
voice  of  censure  is  becoming  severe  against  ns,  and  times  of  trouble  are  at  hand. 
My  poor  house  1  thy  lovers  are  become  thy  accusers,  and  know  thou  that  the  ac- 
cusations of  lovers  are  severe,  and  that  their  blame  will  become  a  testimony 
against  thee  in  the  mouth  of  thy  enemies.  My  poor  house  1  thou  art  grown  up 
as  a  beantiful  flower  of  the  field;  the  gardeners  envy  thy  beauty,  because  it 
shakes  the  fiiith  of  the  world  in  their  hot-houses,  and  verily  they  will  take 
vengeance  upon  thee ! 

My  friends,  my  brethreb  I  despise  not  this  time  of  tribulation !  Our  gold  will 
be  purified,  and  the  heat  of  the  refiner^s  fire  will  bring  the  dross  to  the  surfirae  I 
The  world  will  for  awhile  see  nothing  bnt  dross,  and  will  lose  for  a  time  all  iaith 
in  the  gold,  which  is  underneath  the  drossy  bubbles. 

My  friends,  my  brethren !  let  not  this  off(;nd  you,  but  rejoice  rather  that  your 
drosi  shall  be  separated  from  the  gold  of  our  holy  cause.  If  the  dross  be  permit- 
ted to  swim  on  the  suHaoe,  and  all  that  is  good  and  valuable  among  us  be  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  which  can  not  see  beyond  the  surfisce,  rejoice  ye ! 
The  hour  of  purifying  will  pass  over ;  the  vain  dross  of  our  labors  will  be  thrown 
away,  and  be  toot  like  chaff  in  the  fire,  but  that  which  is  purified  will  remain. 
Think  on  this,  pass  it  not  over  lightly !  Ask  yourselves :  ^*  What  then  will  re- 
main !  much,  very  much,  of  what  we  consider  as  gold,  is  now  boiling  op  with  the 
dross.  Bnt  be  ye  not  ofibnded.  The  gold  of  our  cause  is  not  to  bo  found  in  our 
outward  labors,  in  our  outward  success  •,  it  is  within  you ;  there  yon  must  seek  it, 
there  you  shall  find,  there  yon  roust  value  it.  Our  cause  can  have  no  value  to 
us,  except  that  which  we  possess  in  ourselves ;  and  that  value  is  great,  it  can  not  be 
little  \  nor  must  we  allow  ourselves  to  lose  it  in  the  unstebie  estimation  formed  of 
our  external  undertalcing,  like  a  diamond  in  a  heap  of  sand.  No !  the  intrinaio 
value  of  our  cause  is  great  It  requires  an  uncommon  elevation  of  heart,  single- 
ness of  sight,  absolute  submission  to  the  guidance  of  Providence,  indefatigable 
exertion,  undaunted  courage,  constant  self-denial,  the  humility  of  love,  and  the 
strength  of  heroes. 
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My  friends,  my  brethren  1  let  ns  not  decdve  onraelyes,  our  aim  Is  one  which 
bwoes  only  can  hope  to  reach.  Whence  shall  we  get  that  heroic  strength  of 
which  we  stand  in  need  T 

My  brethren  1  remember  that  the  strength  of  the  Lord  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness.  The  Savioar  came  into  the  world,  lying  in  a  manger,  a  helpless  in- 
iiiDt ;  and  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  was  declared  nnto  poor 
shepherds  that  kept  watch  oyer  their  flocks. 

May  the  holy  remiDiscences  of  this  day  inspire  ns  with  a  high  and  holy  courage 
for  oar  work.  My  brethren  1  if  we  are  able  to  celebrate  this  festival  in  the  spirit 
of  our  noble-hearted  ancestors,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christians,  then  are  we 
capable  likewise  of  accomplishing  our  work.  The  Lord  Jesus  has  said :  "  If  ye 
have  fiiith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  onto  this  mountain :  '  Bemore 
hence  to  yonder  place  1'  and  it  shall  remove."  My  friends,  if  ye  have  fiuth  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  though  obstadee  should  lie  in  your  way  like  mountains, 
whose  feet  are  rooted  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  and  whose  tops  reach  unto 
heaven,  ye  shall  say  to  them :  *^  Remove  hence  to  yonder  place  1"  and  they  shall 
remove.  My  friends !  if  we  celebrate  this  holy  festival  in  true  fiuth,  we  shall  in 
the  same  faith  accomplish  our  task.  Cast  back  your  looks  upon  the  times  of  old, 
and  see  how  this  festival  was  celebrated  by  true  (aith.  His  heart  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  his  hand  with  gifts  of  human  kindness,  the  Christian  stood  at 
this  hour  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren.  The  solemn  hour  of  heavenly  joy  was  an 
hour  of  sanctificatioD  to  our  species.  The  earth  was  at  ^s  hour  a  heavenly  earth. 
The  dwelling-plaoe  of  mortal  man  was  filled  with  the  breath  of  immortality. 

If  we  celebrate  this  hour  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  Christendom,  in  the  spirit  of 
better  days  that  are  gone  by,  onr  hearts  will  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well 
as  our  hands  with  earthly  gifts.  Thus  shall  eveiy  one  of  us  stand  in  the  midst 
of  his  brethren,  in  the  cheerful  circle  of  our  children.  With  the  hand  of  kind- 
ness will  we  seek  their  hands,  and  their  eye  shall  find  in  onrs  the  beam  of  k>ve. 
Then  will  the  joys  of  this  day  be  to  us  heavenly  joys,  then  shall  we  be  sanctified 
in  the  rejoicing  of  this  hour.  Then,  my  friends,  my  brethren,  will  our  house  be 
a  heavenly  house,  and  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  our  weakness  be  filled  with  the  breath 
of  immortality. 

My  friends,  my  brethren !  the  fellowship  of  our  joy  will  then  be  a  fellowship 
of  love,  and  our  house  will  no  longer  be  built  on  sand.  Selfishness  and  sensual 
appetite  will  then  no  longer  rule  over  our  pleasures,  nor  embitter  our  sufferiDgs. 
Our  union  will  no  longer  be  disturbed,  for  heartless  indifference  will  be  banished 
from  among  us,  and  whoever  sins  against  love,  will  stand  confounded  before  the 
image  of  offended  and  weeping  love.  Then  shall  onr  union  rest,  not  upon  a 
human  but  upon  a  divine  basis,  and  then  it  will  and  must  become  a  sooroe  of 
blessing  to  all  its  members.  The  pangs  of  the  sufiering,  the  sorrows  of  the 
afflicted,  and  the  burden  of  the  oppressed,  will  then  disappear.  I  may  then  adopt 
with  truth  the  language  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  say :  "  I  cast  my  burden  upon 
thee.  Oh  Lord ;  thou  wilt  sustain  me.''  My  friends,  my  brethren  I  our  cause  ia 
secured,  if  the  fellowship  of  love  dwell  among  us.  Oh  heavenly  Father,  grant 
Thou  us  the  grace  of  fellowship  in  Thy  Spirit ! 

All  human  fellowship  disturbs  the  high  fellowship  of  love,  which  is  only  to  be 
ibnnd  In  a  divine  fellowship,  and  of  this  none  can  partake  but  those  who  have/the 
mind  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  follow  after  him  in  the  strength  of  his  Spirit. 
My  friends,  my  brethren !  let  this  holy  night  be  consecrated  by  earnest  prayer 
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to  God  for  the  mind  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  for  the  strength  of  his  Spirit,  that  our 
house  may  be  establbhed,  and  the  work  of  our  calling  acoomplished  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  love. 

And  yon,  my  beloved  children,  who  celebrate  this  Christmas  in  the  simplioity 
of  your  hearts,  what  shall  I  say  to  yon  ?  We  wish  to  be  partaliers  of  year  sun- 
pUoity,  of  your  child-like  joy.  We  know,  that  except  we  be  converted  and  be- 
come as  little  children,  except  we  be  elevated  to  the  simplicity  of  a  child-like 
mind,  we  sbaU  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  shall  not  attain  the  fel- 
lowship of  love,  by  which  alone  our  house  can  be  established  on  a  sure  foundation. 
Beloved  children  !  it  is  for  your  sakes  that  we  are  united  in  one  family ;  our  house 
is  your  house,  and  for  your  sakes  only  is  it  our  house.  Dve  in  our  fiimily  in  the 
simplicity  of  love,  and  trust  in  our  faithfulness  and  our  paternal  affection  toward 
you.  Be  ye  children,  be  ye  innocent  children  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Let 
this  festival  establish  you  in  the  holy  strength  of  a  child-like  mind.  Behold 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the  world;  behold  him  with  the  graces  of  holy 
childhood  at  the  bosom  of  his  mother ;  behold  him  in  the  manger  with  the  sweet 
look  of  holy  innocence.  Remember  him,  how  he  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in 
spirit,  filled  with  wisdom,  and  how  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him ;  how  he  was 
subject  unto  his  parents;  how  in  fear  and  love  toward  them  he  increased  in  wis- 
dom and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man ;  how,  being  yet  a  child,  he  sat 
in  the  temple  in  the  midst  of  the  wise  men,  and  astonished  aU  that  heard  him  by 
his  understanding  and  answers ;  how  grace  and  love  never  departed  from  him  all 
his  days ;  how  he  drew  the  souls  of  men  toward  him  by  the  excellency  of  his 
life ;  how  he  took  unto  him  little  children,  and  declared  their  sweetness  and  sim- 
plicity to  be  the  source  of  life  everlasting  in  and  with  God ;  how  his  grace  and 
love  was  made  manifest  in  his  sufferings  and  death,  as  the  power  of  God  to  the 
salvation  of  mankind ;  how  it  forsook  him  not  even  in  the  last  hour,  that  in  the 
midst  of  its  torments  his  lips  instilled  consolation  into  the  soul  of  his  mother.  Oh, 
my  children,  may  this  solemn  hour  inspire  you  with  that  spirit  of  grace  and  love 
that  was  in  Him,  and  may  you  be  preserved  in  it  all  the  days  of  your  lives !  We 
too,  my  children,  stand  in  need  of  your  grace  and  love,  to  nourish  and  to 
stren^hen  these  paternal  feelings,  which  we  pray  God  that  he  may  grant  unto 
us,  and  without  which  we  con  not  render  you  any  service  of  love  and  righteousness 

Children,  let  the  graces  of  childhood  elevate  our  souls,  and  purify  us  of  all  con- 
tamination of  anger  and  wroth,  and  hastiness  in  your  education.  May  your  love 
animate  our  hearts  and  refresh  our  spirits,  that  we  may  not  grow  weary  in  the 
duties  of  our  office. 

Children,  I  must  conclude :  I  will  again  speak  to  you  in  a  little  while.  For  the 
present  let  it  snjffice.  Children,  young  men,  men,  friends  and  brethren,  let  our 
Christmas  be  unto  us  a  day  of  holiness  1  May  Grod  in  heaven  sanctify  it  unto  na ! 
Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  and  meekness  of  heart  among 
the  children  of  men  1    Amen  I 
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*  t  «  X  BOW  down  my  £ice,  fiill  dowD,  and  aak  myself,  Am  I  worthy 
of  the  beneiaotions  of  my  Father  t  Ami  worthy  of  that  sal  ration  of  my 
work,  and  of  all  the  valae  which  God  has  given,  doring  the  past  year,  to 
me,  and  to  my  house  ?  O  God  !  dare  I  even  ask  it  ?  Is  man  ever  worthy  of 
God^B  benefits  T  and  dare  I,  for  a  moment,  imagine  myself  worthy  of  the  wonder- 
ful manner  in  which  the  paternal  goodness  of  God  has  carried  omr  existence, 
with  #11  its  weaknesses,  through  the  dangers  of  the  past  year  ?  The  year  was  an 
important  one  for  us.  We  saw  what  our  work  requires  more  clearly  than  ever 
before ;  we  saw  its  power,  and  felt  our  own  weakness,  more  plearly  than  ever. 
The  force  of  circumstances  had  nearly  swallowed  up  our  existence.  The  means 
we  used,  to  extricate  ourselves  fVom  perils  l^yond  our  strength,  increased  the 
evil.  Let  an  everlasting  veil  fall  over  the  human  part  of  our  labors.  Let  the 
first  festive  hours  of  this  day  be  devoted  to  the  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  the 
Saviour  of  our  work,  the  Father  of  our  life,  the  everlasting  source  of  all  that  is 
holy  or  good  within  our  association.  I  will  thank  him.  I  will  look  within  my- 
self, and  acknowledge  how  little  I  was  worthy  of  his  goodness ;  how  little  I  waa 
worthy  that  he  should  thus  rescue  the  labor  of  my  life.  O  thou  good  God,  how 
much  did  it  require,  even  to  undertake  that  work !  Father  in  Heaven,  what  an 
expanse  of  duty  did  even  the  dream  of  my  work  lay  before  me  I  I  myself  dare 
scarcely  think  of  the  accomplishment  of  all  those  duties.  Fear  and  shame  must 
seize  hold  upon  me,  when  I  reflect  what  is  ofiioially  required  of  me  by  the  relig- 
ious and  human  duties,  and  the  extent,  of  my  house.  What  have  I  done,  in 
taking  such  extensive  burdens  on  my  shoulders  ?  Near  the  grave,  feeling  more 
than  ever  the  need  of  rest,  too  weak  for  ordinary  duties,  uneasy  at  almost  every 
occurrence,  unforeseeing  its  almost  every  danger,  inconsiderate  in  almost  every 
conclusion,  unskillful,  helpless,  and  unpractical  in  almost  every  thing  which  I  be^n 
and  ought  to  finish.  I  see  myself  placed  in  relations  to  you,  which  demand  the 
utmost  calmness,  the  greatest  foresight,  the  deepest  deliberation,  and  the  utmost 
skill  and  practical  dexterity,  that  any  one  human  task  ever  required.  I  have  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  all  these  defects  of  mine,  except  my  love,  and  my  jN'esenti- 
ment  of  the  possibility  of  good  results ;  which  have  never  left  me.  But  this  pre- 
sentiment, and  this  love,  were  not  re-enforoed  for  my  work,  either  by  correspond- 
ing inner  powers  nor  corresponding  ontward  means.  Thus  stood  my  enterprise 
for  years.  Yet  it  was  not  my  enterprise :  I  did  not  seek  what  I  ibund  ;  I  did  not 
know  the  ocean  in  which  I  was  to  swim,  when  I  threw  myself  into  the  stream 
which  has  borne  me  into  it.  What  I  do,  is  not  my  work  ;  I  did  not  begin  what  I 
now  see  completed  here ;  nor  am  I  completing  what  I  began.  I  stand  here,  sor- 
rounded  by  benefits  from  my  fate,  which  fate  yet  controls;  by  benefits  from  God, 
which  he  yet  controls ;  by  friends,  whom  God  himself  has  given  to  me,  and 
whom  he  yet  controls.  My  work  exists,  my  friends,  through  yon,  who  are  aroond 
me ;  my  work  exists  through  you.  I  have  ever  the  least  share  in  it  My  pow- 
ers of  sharing  it,  how  small  soever,  are  continually  beooming  smaller.    What  has 
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oome  to  pMR,  liaa  oome  to  pms  through  yoa ;  and  what  it  to  oome  to  paaa,  mmt 
happen- throogb  yoa.  God%  providenee  will  never  leare  me  to  lose  700,  and  to 
be  obliged  to  aeek  oat  nev  sappoiti  for  my  work.  I  eoold  thank  yon — bat  what 
words  oonld  render  thanks  for  what  you  are  to  me,  and  to  my  work  7  Sorrow 
takes  hold  npon  me.  How  Jhtle  am  I  to  yon,  m  comparison  with  what  yoa  are 
to  me !  I  look  within  myself,  and  aQknowledge  how  mnoh  I  have  been  wanting 
to  my  work ;  how  my  weakneases  have  almost  hindered  ray  work  more  than  they 
have  advanced  it    .    .    . 

.  .  .  Deeply  beloved  children ;  yoa  too  should,  in  this  fesdve  hour,  raise 
your  hearts  to  your  Father  in  heaven,  and  promise  him  to  be  his  children ;  with 
thanks  and  devotion,  to  be  his  children.  Children,  yoor  good  fortune  is  great. 
At  a  time  when  the  great  majority  of  children  go  on  in.  neglect  and  abandon-t 
ment,  with  only  want  lor  iheir  teacher,  and  their  passions  for  their  guides;  is 
days  when  so  many,  so  innumerably  many,  better  and  more  fortunate  children, 
sufiering  under  a  combination  of  harshness,  violence,  and  bad  guidance,  diverted 
from  the  paths  of  nature,  not  educated,  but  trained  only  into  a  one-sided,  empty 
show  of  knowledge,  and  an  equally  one-sided  pretense  and  fashion  of  practical 
efficiency,  and  thus  offered  up  to  the  world ;  in  soeh  a  time,  you  are  not  given 
over' to  abandonment  and  neglect :  want  is  in  no  respect  your  bad  counselor ;  nor 
are  the  dubious  impulses  of  passion  used  in  your  training.  Amongst  us,  seithec 
vanity  nor  fear,  neither  honor  nor  shame,  neither  reward  nor  punishment,  as  they 
are  elsewhere  almost  universally  used,  purposely  and  as  part  of  the  method,  are 
used  to  show  yon  the  path  in  which  you  are  to  go.  The  divine  nature,  which  ia 
in  you,  is  counted  holy  in  you.  You  are,  among  us,  what  the  divine  nature 
within  yon  and  without  yoa  summon  you  to  be.  We  oppose  no  vile  force  against 
your  gifts  or  your  tendencies ;  we  constrain  them  not — ^we  only  develop  them. 
We  do  not  instil  into  yoa  what  is  oars,  whnt  exists  in  ns  as  corrupted  by  ourselves ; 
we  develop  in  you  what  remains  oncorrupted  within  yourselves.  Among  us,  yon 
are  not  under  the  misfortune  of  seeing  your  whole  being,  your  whole  hnmanity^ 
subordinated,  and  thus  sa<vificed  to  the  training  of  some  single  power,  some  sin« 
gle  view  of  your  nature.  It  is  for  from  us  to  make  you  such  men  as  we  are.  It 
is  for  from  us  to  make  yon  sach  men  as  the  majority  of  the  men  of  the  tune  are. 
Under  our  hands,  you  will  become  such  men  as  your  natures  require ;  as  the 
holy,  the  divine,  within  your  natures,  require.  Father  in  heaven,  grant  to  ns 
that  the  purpose  of  our  labors  may  be  visibly  and  undeniably  in  thee,  and  through 
thee.  Men  around  us  assert  that  we  propose,  aa  the  ultimate  end  of  Gyor  labor*, 
not  thine  understanding,  thy  wisdom ;  but  thy  humanity.  No,  no !  It  is  far  from 
me  to  resign  myself  to  the  cunning  and  art  of  my  race,  confined  to  the  limits 
within  which  those  faculties  do  their  work.  It  is  for  from  me  to  seek,  as  the  end 
of  my  labor,  a  confined  development  of  the  lower  endowments  of  men,  and  of 
their  material  senses.  O  God,  no !  What  I  seek  is,  to  elevate  human  nature  to 
its  highest,  its  noblest ;  and  this  I  seek  to  do  by  love  Only  in  the  holy  power 
of  love  do  I  recognize  the  basb  of  the  development  of  my  race  to  whatever  of 
the  divine  and  eternal  lies  within  its  nature.  All  the  capacities  for  intellect,  and 
art,  and  knowledge,  which  are  within  my  natare,  I  hold  to  be  only  means  for  the 
divine  elevation  of  the  heart  to  love.  It  is  only  in  the  elevation  of  man  that  I  rec- 
ognize the  possibility  of  the  development  of  the  race  itself  to  manhood.  Love  is 
the  only,  the  eternal  foundation  of  the  training  of  our  race  to  humanity.  The 
error  was  great,  the  deception  immeasurable,  of  believing  that  I  sought  the  com- 
plete development  of  human  natare  by  a  one-sided  cultivation  of  the  intellect ;  by 
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the  exclusive  study  of  arithmetio  and  mathematios.  No.  I  seek  it  through  tlio 
univetsality  of  love.  No,  no.  I  seek  not  training  to  mathematios,  I  seek  train- 
ing to  humanity ;  and  this  oomes  only  through  love.  Let  your  lives,  your  whole 
lives,  my  children,  show  that  the  whole  purpose  of  my  instmotion  was  only  love, 
and  elevation  to  humanity  through  love.  They  will  show  it  The  error  of  be- 
liering  that  I  sought  any  other  end,  of  believing  that  my  method  was  intended 
only  to  obtain  for  the  poor  better  means  of  earning  bread,  will  disappear.  I>eeply 
beloved  children,  you  will  cause  it  to  disappear.  This  error  has  arisen,  not  kom 
me,  not  ftt>m  my  Ubors,  not  from  my  instructions  to  you ;  but  only  from  hasty 
glances  at  my  books,  the  special  means  of  developing  single  fiieulties. 

Tonr  existence  is  a  contradiction  of  this  opinion,  which  gladdens  my  heart. 
Since  your  examination,  I  have  seen  yon  only  for  a  moment  yesterday,  I  have 
spoken  with  yon  but  little  \  but  my  heart  is  full  of  affection  for  you.  How  little 
were  those  miserable  mechanical  acoomplishments,  which  we  dealt  vnth,  filling 
your  minds !  Freedom,  courage,  elevating  strife  after  the  lofty,  the  noble ;  these 
were  upon  your  brows,  in  your  eyes,  in  your  glances,  in  yoor  whole  being.  The 
bliss  of  love  beamed  from  many  eyes.  Peace  was  upon  your  lips.  Toa 
were  fiir  more  yourselves,  andUbr  the  sake  of  God,  than  yon  were  created  by  ns. 
The  talents  which  you  possess  appear  in  their  own  form,  as  yon  possess  them, 
and  not  at  all  as  we  have  given  them  to  yoo.  It  is  true  that,  among  ns,  the  bonds 
of  the  foUy,  the  self-seeking,  and  the  misery  of  our  day,  are  loosed.  With  ns,  a 
man  may  be  poor.  With  ns,  any  one  may  be  destitute  of  all  those  means  toward 
artistic  training  which  are  attainable  by  wealth  and  by  fietvor,  and  may  yet  claim 
all  the  elevation  of  mind  and  of  heart  lor  which  human  nature  is  created. 
Among  us,  the  saying  is  not  heard,  that  he  who  is  bom  to  eat  hay  may  eat  hay. 
We  know  no  class  of  men  bom  only  to  live  like  bessts.  We  believe  that  the 
lofty  endowments  of  hnman  nature  are  found  in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men. 
We  believe  that  as  every  man,  who  does  righteously,  is  acceptable  before  God  his 
creator,  so  that  every  man,  to  whom  Qod  bimself  has  given  lofty  powers  of  mind 
and  of  heart,  is  entitled  to  assistence,  before  the  eyes  oi  men,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them,  in  the  development  of  the  powers  which  God  has  given  him.  Therefore  is 
it  that  we  simplify  the  means  of  that  development ;  and  therefore  that  we  found 
upon  the  holy  power  of  love.  Children,  that  this  love  may  increase,  and  be  as- 
sured within  yon,  is  all  that  we  propose  for  our  object  Instraction,  as  such,  and 
of  itself,  does  not  produce  love,  any  more  than  it  produces  hate.  Hierefore  it  is 
that  it  is  not  the  essence  of  education.    Love  is  its  essence. 
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of  dl  Aew  fMlMl  MMi  of  ckmntf  Om  pMT, 
■hdl  not  be  able  Id  coiMMd  fram  €«Klvca  tbe  fciA  tte  tWy  all  «fik»  kek  Ha 
fitm  eei««Btj  ariiB^  fnn  tbe  iuMil  pwa  ipiril  of  aB  tneand  pnAMUM^y  tkor- 
o^  Imi  eawatkn,  aiifly,  tbe  ainnelr-civcB  iMtiael  oT  flttlMr  and  OMtbar } 
the  dmncty^vcB  inpAe  of  duUfikaiuliBela;  dM  evcfflvta^  P""^  <>f  ^«^ 
edf  and  lirteriy  aflbction,  whiA  newer  pasei  beyend  ibe  narrow  oMe  ef  tba 
doBMitie  rebliaiML  They  all  laek  the  eertainty  and  oontinaity  which  oomen  from 
the  ecBoeetion  of  material  atimali  to  frith  and  kyre  with  aimikriy  powHM  iliBinll 
to  inteBeetnal  and  phyMcnl  aelmty,  which  appeal  to  ^  whole  of  haman  natain 
in  freedom  and  fay  eoonction.  They  all  laek  the  hAy,  holy  inflnenee  of  home. 
Their  estemal  eoale  of  magnitade,  on  one  hand,  depriTce  them  all  of  the  genial 
intimateneaa  of  domeatie  life,  which  ean  only  exist  within  a  narrow  oirole  of  fitUa 
doM  rebtiona;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  organiation  always  rather  makea 
forcible  impresnoos  by  paUie  or  at  leaat  by  external  force,  than  eterls  the  blesMd 
inflaence  of  domestic  piety ;  and  who  can  conceal  from  himself  how  nnfluhei^ 
and  anmotherly  are  the  human  bongi  often  sent  forth  by  soch  inatitntiote,  owing 
to  their  circomstances,  and  especially  to  all  sorts  of  influeaoes  and  toterests  from 
directors,  managers,  stewards,  &Q.t  Who  can  estimate  the  diffioaltiea  which 
rant  arise  from  this  source,  in  soch  iaatitatioDs,  in  the  way  of  the  inner,  holy  es- 
sence of  true  baroan  education  f  Such  institutions,  howcTer,  owing  to  the  pros* 
ent  condition  of  Don^edocation,  and  of  the  corresponding  moral,  mental,  and  do* 
mestic  debasement  fh>m  overrefinement,  are  at  present  an  urgent  necessity.  May 
God  grant  that  the  heart  of  those  of  the  present  day  may  be  interested  in  the 
object,  and  take  pity  eren  according  to  the  prevailing  contracted  views  on  the 
want  and  degradation  of  the  poor,  in  all  that  concerns  both  soul  and  body— -but 
that,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  good  institutionB  for  the  relief 
of  sufferers  by  fire  and  water  are  not  good  institotions  for  the  edacation  of  tha 
poor.  Provident  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  losses  by  fire  and  water  may, 
after  a  foshion,  be  classed  under  the  head  of  institutions  for  educating  the  poor ; 
but  institutions  for  relieving  actual  losses  by  them  can  not. 

The  only  sore  foundation  upon  which  we  must  build,  for  institutions  for  popular 
education,  national  culture,  and  elevating  the  poor,  is  the  parental  heart ;  which, 
by  means  of  the  innocence,  truth,  power,  and  purity  of  its  love,  kindles  In  tha 
children  the  belief  in  love ;  by  means  of  which  all  the  bodily  and  mental  powers 
of  the  children  are  united  to  obedience  in  love,  and  to  diligence  in  obedience.  It 
is  only  in  the  holiness  of  home  that  the  equal  development  of  all  the  human  foo« 
ultiea  can  be  directed,  managed,  and  assured  \  and  it  is  from  this  point  that  edu- 
cational efforts  must  be  conducted,  if  education,  as  a  national  affuir,  Is  to  have  real 
reference  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  is  to  cause,  by  its  influence,  the  coincid- 
ing of  external  human  knowledge,  power,  and  motives  with  the  internal,  evorlast- 
bg,  divine  essence  of  our  nature. 
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If  the  saying  u  true,  "  It  is  easy  to  add  to  what  is  already  disoovered,"  it  ia  in- 
finitely more  true  that  it  is  easy  to  add  to  the  inward  eternal  goodness  of  fauman 
nature,  whatever  external  goodness  human  skill  can  oommunicate  to  our  raoe ; 
but  to  reverse  this  pMoess,  to  endeavor  to  develop  that  eternal  inward  goodness 
of  human  nature,  out  of  our  mere  miserable  human  art,  deprived  of  its  divine 
foundation  ^  this  is  the  oaose  of  the  deepest  error  of  the  wretched  debasement  of 
the  present  time.  The  homes  of  the  people— I  do  not  say  of  the  mob,  ^  the 
mob  have  no  homes — ^the  homes  of  the  people  are  the  centers  where  oniiea  all 
that  is  divine  in  those  powers  of  human  nature  which  admit  of  education.  .  .  . 

The  greatest  evil  of  our  time,  and  the  greatest  and  almost  insurmountable  distade 
to  the  operation  of  any  thorough  means  is  this,  that  the  fiithers  and  mothers  of  our 
thses  have  almost  univennlly  lost  the  consciousness  that  they  con  do  any  thing — 
every  thing — for  the  education  of  their  children.  This  great  611mg  away  thjun 
their  fiiith,  of  fathers  and  mothers,  is  the  universal  source  of  the  superficial  char- 
acter of  our  means  of  education. 

In  tirder  to  improve  the  education  of  the  people  as  a  national  interest,  and  uni- 
versally, it  is,  above  all,  necessary  that  parents  should  be  awakened  again  to  oon- 
■oiousnees  thatlhey  can  do  something — much-— «very  thing — for  the  education  of 
tbeir  chfldren.  Fathers  and  mothers  must,  above  all,  learn  to  feel  vividly  bow 
great  an  advantage — as  intrusted  hy  Qod  and  their  own  conscience  wHfa  the  duty 
of  educating  their  own  ohildreu— -they  enjoy,  over  any  others  to  be  employed  as 
assistants  therein.  And,  for  like  reasons,  it  is  indispensable  that  there  should  be 
a  general  public  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  child  who  has  lost  fkther  and  mother 
10  still  a  poor,  unfortunate  orphan,  even  though  his  guardian  can  employ  the  first 
among  airthe  masters  of  education  in  the  world  to  teach  him.     .    .    . 

.  .  .  Truth  is  every  where  and  nowhere ;  and  only  he  lives  in  the  truth 
who  sees  it  every  where,  as  a  phenomenon  bound  up  with  a  thousand  others,  and 
nowhere,  as  an  exacting,  isolated  idol  before  him.  But  the  visionary  weakness  of 
roan  easily  leads  him  to  carve  a  graven  image  out  of  every  great  idea  which  he 
takes  to  his  bosom,  and  to  recognize  and  admit  all  truth,  all  the  rights  of  men, 
only  with  a  one«sided  reference  to  this  idol,  and  to  whatever  may  serve  its  selfish 
requirements.  Even  great  men,  and  deep  thinkers,  are  not  secure  fVom  the  dan- 
ger of  seeing  isolated  opinions  become  almost  a  sort  of  monomania  ;  not  indeed 
as  absolutely  as  those,  the  terror  of  mankind,  which  are  heard  from  hopeless  bed- 
lamites ;  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  favorite  conceptions  pushed  too  &r,  and  views 
which  become  daily  iamiliar,  are  liable,  even  in  deep  thinkers,  to  aoquire  such  a 
sort  of  hardness  that  it  easily  becomes  impossible  to  treat  them  as  they  are,  moral 
and  intellectual,  without  prejudice,  and  freely,  but  the  thinker  becomes  a  servant 
to  his  idea.  The  world  is  full  of  men  thus  pr^udiced  for  some  particular  views. 
Are  there  not  hundreds  in  every  profession^— military,  civil,  judicial,  or  any  other, 
diatinguisbed  each  in  his  department— who  are  hblden  by  their  opinions  relative 
to  their  favorite  pursuit,  in  a  manner  at  least  very  similar  to  those  possessed  by  a 
monomania  ?  I  must  proceed  still  further.  I  must  ask  myself  whether  there  are 
not,  amongst  us,  many  traces  of  this  hardening  into  views  of  some  great  idea?  I 
must  ask,  distinctly,  have  not  incompatible  ideas  beoome  equally  fixed,  in  this  way, 
in  our  heads  ?  This  I  believe  so  truly  to  be  the  case,  that  I  am  completely  oon- 
vinoed  that  we  can  in  no  way  arrive  at  a  universal  internal  union  of  the  hour,  and 
at  an  actual  harmony  of  views  relative  to  what  we  call  our  method,  except  by  ef- 
forts to  put  upon  an  equality  within  us  all  views  relative  to  that  method — whether 
mathematioal,  theological-philosophioal,  natural-philosophioa],  hmnaoist,  philm- 
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thropist,  or  whateyer — and  by  not  permitliDg  oaraeWes  to  be  governed  by  any 
idea  whiob  is  in  progrcas  of  becoming  fixed,  as  I  have  deeoribed.  If  we  oan  lift 
onnelves  to  this  point,  the  stand  to  which  oar  efibrts  have  cotne,  by  means  of  the 
determination  of  some  of  ns  to  conform  onrselvea  in  certain  views,  woold,  by 
means  of  the  increased  power  of  each  of  na  within  his  department,  become  really 
valoable  for  the  whole  of  oar  enterprise ;  and  I  am  certain  that,  in  that  case,  none 
of  OS  would  intrude  himself  beyond  the  oirde  in  which  he  con  work  most  profHr 
ably  for  the  promotion  of  oar  designs.  Id  that  case,  I  myself  shonld  not  be  en- 
tirely without  that  circle.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  that  the  sentence  ef  death, 
of  moral  and  intellectnal  fkilure,  would  no  longer  be  passed  upon  me  with  so  mnch 
zeal  and  pleasure  as  has  been  the  case  for  years  immediately  aroand  me.  Many 
would  then  be  convinced  that  I  am  alive.  The  misunderstandings  which  are  and 
must  be  every  moment  crowding  about  me,  as  things  are,  are  innamerable.  But 
if  they  are  for  ever  and  ever  to  be  taken  as  true  against  me,  because  they  last 
long  and  are  accompanied  with  the  influence  of  men  very  active  hereabouts,  what 
must  1  think  of  such  a  fate  ?  What  I  do  think  is  this :  that  courts  which  con- 
demn the  accused  on  such  evidence  will  be  abhorred  by  the  whole  unprejudiced 
world.  And  for  the  future  I  have  no  fears  on  this  account.  I  am  not  ungrateful, 
and  never  shall  be  known  as  such.  .  .  .  Friends,  brothers !  coldnesses  have 
crept  in  among  us,  which  are  the  result  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  history  of  our 
association  and  of  that  outwardly  chaotic  condition,  which  has  overpowered  the 
goodness  and  nobility  which  lay  and  still  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  association,  and 
have  brought  it  to  pass  that,  here  and  there  among  us,  one  looks  at  another  through 
spectacles  whose  glasses  are  no  longer  clear,  and  can  be  clear  no  more.  Broth- 
ers !  the  evils  of  our  house  are  not  of  to-day,  nor  of  yesterday.  They  came  from 
alar.  From  the  beginning  of  our  union,  we  have  admitted  among  us  habits  and 
ways  of  living  which  must  necessarily,  by  their  very  nature,  produce  disagree- 
ments; and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that,  in  order  to  judge  of  these,  we  should 
look  curefolty  back  to  the  days  of  the  beginning  of  our  association.  It  was  in 
truth  then  that  the  origin  of  the  evils,  under  which  we  have  lain  so  long,  sprouted 
and  took  root  What  if  passed  is  no  longer  here ;  but,  even  though  we  forget  it, 
iti  influence  is  no  less  upon  the  present  Friends,  brothers!  the  hours  when  we 
united  ourselves  in  the  beginning,  were  hours  of  perfect  dreaming;  and  of  great 
error  in  that  dreaming.  In  those  days  the  world  seemed  to  seek  what  we  sought, 
and  to  love  what  we  loved.  The  delusion  of  the  time  fell  in  with  our  eflforts ;  the 
interests  of  the  public  authorities  seemed  at  that  time  to  have  become  the  same 
with  our  own ;  even  the  selfishness  of  thousands,  now  in  opposition  to  us,  seemed 
then  to  coincide  with  our  views.  What  we  did  was  thought  excellent  before  it 
was  understood ;  even  before  we  ourselves  understood  it.  Honors  and  praises 
canied  us  almost  beyond  ourselves.  The  pecuniary  prosperity  of  our  undertaking 
seemed  to  us  to  be  secured,  almost  without  eflbrt  and  without  care.  But  the  vis- 
ion of  this  paradise  in  the  air  soon  passed  by.  The  thorns  and  thistles  of  the 
world  soon  began  to  grow  up  around  tis,  as  they  do  round  the  lives  and  doings  of 
all  men.  But  the  dreams  of  those  days  profited  us  nothing.  They  we:ikened  our 
powers,  when  they  so  variously  and  so  urgently  needed  strengthening.  Truly, 
the  climate  of  those  days  was  too  pleasant  for  us.  We  prepared  ourselves  for  liv- 
ing in  the  warm  South,  when  the  hard,  cold  days  of  the  North  were  awaiting  us. 
Why  should  we  concent  from  ourselves  the  truth  ?  The  vigor  and  purity  of  our 
ardor  for  our  object  grew  weak  in  those  days,  and  became,  in  some  cases,  only  a 
pretense  while  good  fortune  lasted,  not  knowing  the  power  of  that  zeal  which  in 
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miafiorCane  still  burns,  and  is  not  eztingaished  even  in  days  of  tlie  greatest  trouble. 
I  myself  see  in  tliose  days  the  origm  of  the  otUs  which  oppress  us  now ;  and  con- 
sider inoorreci  all  opinions  respecting  oar  hrter  condition,  which  do  not  have  refer- 
ence to  these  earlier  sources  of  them.  It  is  always  neeessary,  in  judging  of  any 
particular  situation  or  occurrence  among  us,  to  have  refereooe  to  the  eharaoter  of 
the  bond  which  united  us  to  each  other ;  whose  peculiar  quality  was  this,  that  no 
one  of  us  was,  by  virtue  of  that  boq^,  any  other  than  what  the  peculiarities  of  his 
own  personal,  indiTidiukl  nature  made  him.  Consider  the  importance  of  this 
point  \  that  among  us  nature  did  every  thing,  art  nothing.  In  reference  to  the 
persons  of  the  adult  members  of  our  house,  we  lived  without  government,  and 
without  obedience.  No  more  free  development  of  our  individuality  can  be  imag- 
ined ;  nor  any  condition  more  daagerons  and  oppressive  to  my  home  and  my 
place.  Friends !  in  your  judgments  upon  my  condition  and  my  conduct,  consider 
this,  and  reflect,  further,  upon  the  great  concourse  of  persons  who  became  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment,  without  knowing  what  we  sought,  without  desiring  what 
wc  had,  without  the  abilities  which  we  needed  \  and  who  thus  were,  in  referenoe 
to  myself,  presuming,  and  unrestrained  in  their  conduct,  just  in  proportion  as  I 
was  under  constraint  with  reference  to  them.  Friends !  consider  the  establish- 
ment in  the  extent  of  all  its  relations :  all  the  necessities  into  which  I  fell,  all  the 
burdens  which  came  upon  me ;  and  compare  them  with  my  destitotion  of  all 
those  means  and  powers  which  were  required  to  meet,  even  in  a  distant  degnoi 
the  external  and  internal  requirements  of  our  associatbn.  Friends  1  our  inno- 
cence at  the  beginning  of  our  association  was  praiseworthy,  and  the  aima  of  that 
innocence  were  praiseworthy.  But  did  innocence  ever  overcome  the  power  of 
the  many  T  And  is  it  not  a  mere  natural  necessity  that  it  should  yield  to  that 
power  ?  Or  did  it  ever  perfect  an  enterprise  which  ventured  to  throw  itself,  with 
all  its  outward  weaknesses,  into  the  power  of  the  world  and  the  current  of  it, 
without  a  strong  steersman,  as  our  enterprise  did  f  Truly,  we,  in  the  dreams  of 
our  flrst  innocence,  sought  for  such  a  life  as  ancient  piety  dreamed  of  in  a  cloister ; 
and  at  the  same  time  we  lived  in  the  utmost  imaginable  freedom.  The  youngest 
of  our  inmates  soon  almost  uniyersally  practiced  a  freedom  of  speech  which  the 
world  permits  to  no  novices ;  and  of  the  elder  onea,  none  thought  of  any  privi- 
leges of  a  fiither-prior.  And  I  represented  the  abbot  of  the  monastery ;  when, 
in  some  respects,  I  waa  much  more  fit  for  the  donkey  of  the  monastery,  or  at  least 
the  sheep,  than  the  abbot  Friends !  I  speak  plainly  on  this  point  All  this 
is  well  understood ;  and  does  not  at  all  derogate  from  the  real  good  which  has 
been  planted,  has  taken  root,  and  still  exists  among  us,  and  which  ia  so  perfectly 
well  known  by  its  results  on  so  many  of  our  pupils,  and  by  the  conduct  and  the 
success  of  so  many  adult  men  who  have  been  trained  among  us.  But  it  is  now 
time,  and  also  a  duty,  to  turn  our  attention,  with  truth,  freedom,  and  earnestness, 
to  a  subject  important  in  itself,  and  which  on  various  accounts  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  world.  We  must  endure  the  responsibilities  of  our  pUices ;  and 
it  would  be  well  if  a  deeper  oonscbnsness  of  this  obligation  prevailed  among  us. 
From  this  responsibility  we  can  not  escape.  All  that  is  noble  and  pure— even 
that  which  is  noblest  and  purest  in  the  world — if  it  increases  and  grows  great 
rapidly,  must  then  decrease  and  deteriorate ;  and  we  grew  much  too  fest,  in  our 
eflforts  after  our  good  object,  to  know  and  practice  sufficiently  the  rules  which 
would  have  maintained  and  strengthened  the  growth  of  what  was  good  amongst 
OS.  The  greater  number  of  those  who  called  themselves  outs,  came  to  us  rather 
by  chance  than  by  election  or  our  choioe  j  and  however  the  temporary  appear- 
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race  of  many  things  amongst  ns  might  have  been  nnderetood  by  a  practiced  eye 
to  indicate  only  their  ephemeral  nature,  must  of  them  thought  my  improdence  and 
weakness  perennial.  This  ooald  of  course  not  do  otherwise  than  to  originate  al- 
most incurable  eTils  amongst  us.  Even  the  best  enterprise,  if  it  increases  too 
rapidly,  becomes  degraded  by  the  evil  qualities  of  the  mass  which  accretes  to  it ; 
then  seizes,  with  the  Tigoroos  radical  power  of  evil,  upon  the  usually  weak  roots 
of  what  is  good ;  and  then  becomes,  even  while  intermingled  with  the  overpowered 
goodness  yet  remaining,  a  recruiting-station  for  evil,  which  gathers  in  every  incau- 
tious passer-by ;  and  experience  shows  that  men  once  enlisted  on  the  side  of  evil 
soon  become  sworn  conspiratoiHi  for  it,  and,  although  feeble  in  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  life,  show  great  power  and  much  bad  cunning  in  promoting  their  evil 
objecti,  whether  idleness,  disorder,  impudence,  or  whatever  they  may  be — or  at 
least  in  obstructing  the  dominion  of  their  opposites.  When  things  come  to  this 
pass,  whether  in  a  small  or  large  association  of  men,  the  necessity  of  some  govern- 
ing authority,  competent  to  control  such  a  state  of  affitirs,  beoomes  fully  recog- 
nised ;  and,  at  however  late  a  period,  aid  from  such  authority  is  sought  for.  But 
the  very  cause  that  makes  such  control  sought  for,  disenables  those  who  apply  to 
■och  authority  from  judging  of  it.  Judgments  formed  in  such  cases  are,iherc- 
fore,  commonly  wrong ;  and  the  necessitous  state  into  which  such  applicants  have 
fiillen,  is  almost  always  a  had  counselor.  This  was  the  case  with  us.  We  sought, 
and  sought,  but  did  not  find.  And  at  no  time  was  there  more  error  relative  to 
myself.  Every  one  thought  me  unfit  to  govern ;  but  I  was  still  permitted  to  re- 
main, as  if  I  were  fit,  and  the  relations  of  all  remained  such  as  if  I  were  so. 
This  condition  of  afiairs  could  lead  to  no  relief.  I  should  surely  have  succumbed 
imder  it,  had  not  the  protecting  providence  of  God  so  graciously  watched  over 
me,  that  often  the  apparently  unavoidable  results  of  my  faults  passed  by,  as  if  they 
had  not  happened.  This  is  so  true,  that  I  myself  do  not  know,  and  can  not  ex- 
plain it  to  myself,  how  I  have  been  able  to  pass  through  the  turbulent  and  track- 
less chaos  into  which  I  have  been  cast,  without  entire  ruin ;  and  to  attain  to  that 
point  of  power  and  efficiency  upon  which  1  see  and  feel  myself  to  be  standing. 
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DuRiNO  that  happiest  period  of  Pestalozzi^s  career,  his  labors  at  Burg- 
dorf,  he  sketched  out  many  rough  drafts  of  lessons,  to  be  filled  up  bj 
his  assistants,  in  their  class  room  exercises,  as  a  sort  of  encyclopedia  of 
social  science.  Many  of  these  fragments  came  into  the  possession  of 
Eriisi,  who,  after  the  death  of  Pestalozzi,  edited  and  published  them 
under  the  title  of  **  Paternal  JnatrvUiaru,  a  Bequest  of  Father  Pesta- 
lozzi to  His  Pupils.''    We  give  a  few  extracts  from  Biber's  Yolume. 

Almsgiving, 
'<The  best  alms  is  that  which  enables  the  receiver  to  cease  begging.'' 

Changing. 

"  Change,  my  child,  change  all  that  thou  doest  and  performest,  until  thon  hast 
perfected  it,  and  thon  be  fnlly  satisfied  with  it.  Change  not  thyself,  however, 
like  a  weathercock,  with  every  wind  ;  bat  change  thyself  so  that  then  mayest 
become  better  and  nobler,  and  that  all  that  thon  doest  may  be  ever  more  excellent 
and  perfect    No  such  change  will  ever  cause  thee  to  repent" 

Baking. 

"  Baking  is,  like  all  cooking,  a  fmit  of  civilization.  The  savage  knowa  of  no 
preparation  of  his  food ;  he  eats  every  thing  raw,  like  the  brntes,  and,  aooordingly, 
he  eats  it,  like  them,  with  brutal  greediness.  A  wise  diet  of  meat  and  drink  is 
only  possible  when  the  food  is  prepared  by  art,  and  it  is  then  only  that  man  can 
guard  himself  against  the  voracity  of  the  animal.  Baking,  therefore,  and  every 
other  sort  of  cooking,  is  a  fiir  more  important  business  than  it  appears  to  be  at 
first  sight.  It  procures  to  us  the  most  wholesome  of  all  nutriments — ^that  bread 
which,  as  a  common  necessary  of  life,  we  daily  ask  of  God,  in  the  most  sublime 
of  all  prayers." 

Bathing. 

*^  By  bathing  we  cleanse  ourselves  fh>m  bodily  impurities ;  the  impurities  of  the 
soul,  however,  are  not  removed  either  by  common  or  by  consecrated  water,  but 
only  by  a  renovation  of  mind  in  faith  and  love." 

Quaking, 

"  The  most  violent  quaking,  which  causes  houses  and  cities  to  fSall  in  ruins,  and 
which  shakes  even  the  foundations  of  the  mountains,  is  that  terrible  convulsion 
of  nature  which  we  call  an  earthquake ;  but  infinitely  more  terrible  is  the  secret 
quaking  of  a  guilt-laden  soul,  at  the  prospect  of  the  inevitable  discovery  and  pun- 
ishment of  its  crimes." 

Beginning, 

"The  beginning  of  every  thing  precedes  its  existence  and  its  continuation. 
The  first  day  of  creation  was  the  beginning  of  the  world.  From  the  beginning 
God  hath  set  forth  his  almighty  power,  his  wisdom,  and  goodness,  in  all  that  he 
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has  made.  From  the  begiDning,  the  hand  of  hit  providence  has  ordained  the 
destiniee  of  mankind ;  it  has  ordained  thy  destiny  also,  my  child.  Rejoice, 
therefore,  and  put  thy  trust  in  him,  who  is,  and  was,  and  shall  be,  the  everlasting 
God." 

Bowing  and  Bending, 

"  Man,  the  only  creature  that  carries  his  head  so  erect,  should  he  never  bow 
it  ?  Verily,  he  does !  For  God  has  deeply  impressed  upon  his  heart  the  feeling 
of  his  weakness,  and  a  reverential  awe  for  all  that  is  great  and  lofty.  His  head 
is  involuntarily  bowed  down  under  the  oppressive  oonsoionsness  of  his  guilt.  EBs 
eye  sinks  in  gratitude  before  the  saver  of  his  life,  his  wife,  his  child.  Verily, 
verily,  it  was  no  art  that  bent  the  knee  of  the  first  man  who  prostrated  himself  in 
the  dost  at  the  sight  of  the  rising  sun.  It  was  God  within  him,  who  thus  laid 
him  low;  and  he  rose  more  humanised  in  his  feelings,  than  if  he  had  proudly 
fa4»d  its  bright  beam.  But  the  work  of  God  is  defiled  in  the  bowings  and  bond- 
ings of  hypocrisy,  by  which  human  nature  is  as  much  degraded  as  it  is  elevated 
and  ennobled  by  pious  adoration,  lowly  modesty,  and  kneeling  gratitude." 

Blowoming, 

'^  Tonth,  thou  season  of  blossoms,  ho  w  fair  thou  art  1  But,  remember  that  thy 
charms  are  destined  quickly  to  pass  away.  Thou  canst  not  ripen,  unless  they 
vanish.  Therefore,  value  thou  the  lasting  fruits  of  life  above  the  fleeting  beauty 
of  its  blossoms." 

Thanking, 

*  Qood.  men  and  good  things,  my  child,  cause  joy  to  the  man  of  pure  heart, 
even  though  he  derive  no  benefit  trom  them ;  but  when  he  is  benefited  by  them, 
his  joy  is  increased.  He  then  seeks  the  author  of  all  goodness  and  of  all  joy ; 
and,  when  he  has  fbund  him,  his  voice  is  drowned  in  the  overflowing  of  his  feel- 
ings. Tears  glisten  in  his  eyes.  These,  my  child,  are  the  thanks  of  the  heart, 
which  elevate  and  ennoble  the  soul.  Whoever  thanks  not  Qod,  deserves  not  to  be 
called  man  $  and  whoever  thanks  not  his  fellow-men,  is  unworthy  of  all  the  good 
which  God  bestows  upon  him  through  the  hand  of  man." 

Thinking. 

*^  Tliinking  leads  men  to  knowledge.  He  may  see  and  hear,  and  read  and 
learn  whatever  he  please,  and  as  much  as  he  please ;  he  will  never  know  any  of 
it,  except  that  which  he  has  thought  over,  that  which,  by.thinking,  he  has  made 
the  property  of  his  mind.  Is  it  then  saying  too  much,  if  I  say  that  man,  by 
thinking  only,  becomes  truly  roan.  Take  away  thought  firom  man's  life,  and 
what  remains  7  " 

Tkreattning. 

"It  is  a  misfortune  if  one  man  threaten  another.  Either  he  U  corrupt  who 
does  it,  or  he  who  requires  it" 

FttUing, 

"  All  men  &il,  and  manifold  are  their  failings.  Nothing  is  perfect  under  the 
sun.  But,  nnless  a  man  despise  himeelf,  he  will  not  think  lightly  of  any  of  his 
Mings." 

Refining, 

'*  Man  wishes  to  have  things  not  only  good,  but  shining ;  therefore  is  there  so 
much  refining  in  the  world.    Silver,  gold,  and  steel  are  polished  ;  the  finest  silk, 
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tiie  BoAest  wool,  the  dearest  cotton,  the  roellowert  tiDta,  the  moit  exquisite  fi«- 
granoiee,  the  most  delicate  aoaiide,  the  most  delidoiu  spioeii  and  the  moot  hmni- 
OU8  pillows  are  preferred.  Bat  where  hnman  nature  has  otUined  the  greoteot 
refinement  of  aense,  a  man  of  nerve  is  hardly  to  be  found.  The  highest  degree 
of  this  refinement  is  generally  the  p<»nt  firom  whioh  the  dedlne  of  indiTidoob  and 
nations  takes  its  beginning.  ^ 

'*  The  hnllder,  who  wishes  to  erect  a  dorable  stmotore,  most  do  K  with  strong 
timber ;  he  must  not,  by  sawing  and  planing,  make  his  bearers  and  planks  so 
thin  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  And  in 
the  same  way,  parents  and  teachers  ought  never  to  refine  the  children,  nor  gov- 
emments  the  nations,  to  such  a  point  as  to  moke  them  lose  the  strength  of  thdr 
fimbs,  the  fireshness  of  their  cheeks,  and  the  muscle  of  their  arms." 

Darkening. 

"  The  setting  of  the  sun  darkens  the  earth ;  and  the  fiuling  of  hope  the  soul 
of  man.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  every  hope  of  man  is  not  daily  renewed,  like  that 
of  the  rifling  sun.  It  is  well  that  he  should  not  forever  set  his  hope  upon  outward 
things ;  but  seek  his  repose  and  his  happiness  within  himself,  in  those  things 
which  do  not  rise  and  set  daOy,  like  the  sun  of  this  earth." 

Hoping. 

"^  Hoping  and  waiting  make  many  a  fool.  And  are  we,  then,  not  to  hope  at 
all  T  How  unhappy  would  man  be  without  that  beam  of  hope  which,  in  soifer- 
ing  and  sorrow,  sheds  light  through  the  darkness  .of  his  soul.  But  his  hope 
must  be  inteUigent  He  must  not  hope  where  there  is  no  hope.  He  muH  Uok 
at  the  poit  with  a  tteady  eye^  in  order  to  know  what  he  may  hope  of  the  fatwre,^^ 
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Altdort^  Comment  at,  161. 

Alamnea,  390^  30S. 

Anatomy,  beginninf  o^  981. 

Aodely,  Henry  d*,  416. 

Arodt,  131. 

Aretinu,  P..  434,  435. 

Aristotle,  415. 
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in  edaeatioo,  34& 

Fettaiozxi^i  nnethod,  690. 

geometrical  forms  in,  701. 
Art  under  Leo  X.,  458. 
Astrology,  Picus  oo,  458. 
Astronomy,  beginning  of^  376, 
Anguftin,  415. 

Petrareh  on,  430. 
Austria,  action  of,  on  Wartbuif  feitii«l,OL 

Raeon,  Lord,  on  srstems,  381. 

Baoon,  Roger,  416. 

Bakrdt  with  UU  Iron  FarektaL  186. 

Bandlin,  J.  H.,  516. 

Barlaam,  438. 

Barrios,  474. 

Bates,  Joshua,  memoir  oC^  971I. 

Bauraeister,  376,  378. 

Bavaria,  students  and  professon  in,  834. 

Bembo,  carding  457. 

Benefactors.    See  Education,  benefaetort  of. 

Bene6eiariee.    See  Stipendiaries. 

Berkeley,  itifts  to  Tale  College,  465. 

Berlin  Univenity,  on  Wartburg  festind,  188. 

Researion,  cardinal,  430,  440. 

Bible,  in  education^  36,  401. 
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order  of  reading,  403. 

how  to  explain  in  school,  406. 

as  test-book.  410. 

comprehension  ot,  411. 
Biher,  E^  516,  517. 
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CoUecet.    Stt  Columbia  Colle« ;  Hanraid  Univenity ; 

Univenity  of  Nubville :  Yale  College. 
Columbia  Cullefe,  foanded,  467. 

Dr.  Johnson*!  presidency  of,  4$7. 

funds  from  England  f«ir,  46V. 
Comment,  at  Altdorf,  161. 

at  Jena,  164. 
Common  school  education,  what,  346. 
Contanta  of  No.  XVIiL,  iii. 

of  N0.XIX.,  3S1. 
Cooper.  Dr.  Myk»,  469, 47L 
Corps.    8m  Landsmaonschaften. 
Cortesius,  Paul,  447. 
Course  of  study,  free  or  prescribed,  813^ 

f  ymnasium  and  lyceum,  S16. 

university.  17. 

Harvard,  former,  329. 

Boston  Latin  School,  1805,  344. 

Massachusetts,  fifty  years  afo,  348. 

higher,  idea  of,  356. 

Germany,  scTenteenth  century,  370  to  380i. 

in  early  ehildhobd,  385. 

medivTal,  416. 

of  Vittorino  di  Feltre,  437. 

Ipswich  (England)  Grammar  Scfaod,  487. 

Sm  Order  of  Studies. 
Crusoa,  Academr  della,  434. 
Cumberland  College.    Ste  UtMreni^  of  NnhTille. 
Cutler,  rector,  464. 

Dante.  418. 

Dantaic,  gymnasium,  217. 

Dawson,  J.  W.,  article  by,  188. 

Day,  Hon.  Mr.,  address  by,  191. 

2>a8aMenm,  4S3. 

Decimal  system  for  libraries,  96Q. 

Denael,  B.  O.,  memoir  of,  315. 

DeWette^  on  8and*s  crime,  190. 

Dialogic  instruction,  801. 

Diesterweg,  F.  A.  D.,  memoir  of,  318, 

IFogwei^M-  by,  contents.  314. 

aadTPestaloni's  hundredth  birthday,  504. 

works  by,  on  Pestalocsi,  516. 
Dintor,  G.  F.,  memoir,  153. 
Dittmar,  rector,  158. 
2>tvtiM  OMMRerfta,  419. 
.^Drawing,  Pestalosxi's  method  in,  994. 

y^Hill  on  elements  of,  493. 
./Dueling,  at  German  nnivenities,  54,  64. 
^      at  Halle,  70. 

and  relicion,  107. 

disused  by  Bonehensehaft,  135. 
Dwight,  Edmund,  337. 

Eberfaard,  Prof,  69. 

Education.    /8m  Children ;  Colle^ ;  Course  of  Study  ; 

Examinations;  Home  Edacation;  Infant  Schoob; 

Instruction;   Normal  Schools;   Order  of  Studies; 

Teachers;  Universities. 

Dr.  Lindsley's  views  on,  96. 

theright  ofall,  87. 

of  teachers,  96. 

university  in,  28. 

Bible  in,  36. 

classics  in,  30. 

religion  in,  34. 

seetarianiim  in,  37. 

benefactors   of.     Sm   Bates;   Berkeley;  Dwight; 
Oroning;  McGill;  Molson. 

improvements  in,  resisted,  883. 

when  beffun,  984. 

after  graduating,  31. 

Everett's  views  on,  344  to  366. 

in  common  schoob|  346. 

and  science,  350. 

moral  and  intellectual,  353. 

and  civilisation,  360. 

popular,  what,  361. 

same,  Pesuloui*s  views  on,  671. 

history  of,  in  Germany,  367. 

history  of.  In  Ttalv,413. 

diitinctioos  of  rank  iu,  377,  378. 


Education,  early  phnieal,  Raoinaron,  388. 

haste  to  be^in,  385. 

age  for  begmniog,  389. 

mentel  and  physical,  500. 

reformatory,  requisite  of,  511,  518. 

motives  orPestelouiaos  in,  705. 

true  snocess  in,  709.  ■ 

Education,  Pesteknsi's  ootline  of  hn  views  ia,  713L 
Educational  biographies  :— 

Bates,  J.,  970. 

Buss,  J.,  893. 

Denzel,  B.  J.,  315. 

Diesterweg,  F.  A.  W.,  319. 

Dinter,  O.  F.,  153. 

Everett,  E ,  385. 

Harniscb,  W.,  317. 

Johnson,  S.,  461. 

Lindsley.  P.,  1. 

Mo6ill,J.,  ISa 

Njigeli,  H.  G.,  898. 

Niederer,  J.,  989. 

Pesteloxziens,  989. 

Plamann,  309. 

Ramsauer.  J.,  300. 

Raumer,  K.  von,  50. 

Sand,  K.  L.,  130. 

Schmid.  J.,  997. 

Zeller,  K.  A..  305. 
Educational  errors,  in  taztrbooks,  874. 

in  requiring  memoriaing,  979. 

in  methods,  983,  984. 
Educational  history,  German,  367. 

Italian,  413. 
Educational  statistics,  German  imivenitJei,  1859^  SL 
Edling,  Count  von,  90. 
Elementary  instructtoo.    Am  InstracUoo. 
Eliot  professorship,  Harvard,  SSL 
Eloquence,  Picus  on,  450. 
Entomology,  elements  of,  980. 
Erasmus,  on  mediwal  learning,  414. 
Erlangen  University,  on  Wortbuif  festival,  18^ 

oompahory  lectures,  983. 

professors  and  students,  935. 

subdivision  of  professorships,  941. 
Emesti,  careful  writing  of  Latin,  475. 
Everett,  Edward,  address  by,  960. 

portrait,  395. 

memoir,  385. 

early  school-daytt  386. 

Boston  School,  387. 

Exeter  Academy,  388. 

Harvard,  399. 

teacher,  331. 

minister,  331. 

Greek  proftssor,  338. 

and  lecture  system,  338. 

on  American  literature,  335. 

Governor  of  Massachusetts,  335. 

report  on  normal  sohools^MO. 

in  Board  of  Education,  337. 

address  00  on! varsity  education,  339. 

president  of  Harvara  University,  339. 

and  Boston  Public  Library,  348. 

extracts  from  writings,  344. 
Everett,  Oliver,  396. 
Ewald,  J.  L.,  516. 
Examination,  college,  34. 

Wolf  00, 806. 

oniversi^,  806. 
Exeter  Academy,  Everett  on,  388. 

Fabrieios,  G.  A.,  368. 

Acetioc  of  Poggiua,  443. 

Feltre,  Vittorino  di.  437. 

Fencin|[,  Borschenschaft  00, 160^  181. 

Feuerlein  on  Latin,  370. 

on  French  influence,  377. 
Finley,  Rev.  R.,  9, 10. 
FioriUo,  61. 
Florence.    8t  Boccaccio ;  Dante ;  nirimfc 

influence  of,  in  literature,  435. 
FoUenius,  A.  L.,  hymns  by,  187. 
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PoneniiM,  A.  L^  Frm  Vmee$  ^  B0U  TmO,  SI8. 

FoUmins.  Kail,  111,  ISS. 

Fork«l,e8. 

Fonn,  instruetioo  in,  tBB. 

Fox,  181. 

Fraoek€,  iDfliMOM  at  Halla.  939l 

Fnuikfort-on-Main,  gymiiMium,  370. 

Franklin,  a  book-man,  9S7,  908^  306. 

Fianklin,  Imw  irif-Uiifht,  30i. 

and  Samuel  Johoaon,  4M. 
French  toflueoee  in  Germany,  378. 
Friadbeff ,  gjmnaaium,  367. 
Fkias,  Prof.,  at  Wartbuif  fertival,  83. 

and  PoUanios,  113. 
FriU,  Barao  Toa,  90. 

Gall,  Dr^  at  Halle,  75. 

Gaminr.  at  German  ttnirertitiei,  9i,  08. 

General  German  BartehenschaA.    Stt  BoncheiMebaft. 

Geniot,  early,  309. 

Geography,  when  firrt  to  teach,  S7S. 

elementary  methodi,  375. 

Festaloxsi*t  method,  084. 
Geology,  SteOena*  treatment  of,  71, 9tKL 

Wemer'a  treatment  of,  71,  903w 
Geometry,  iastmctioo  in,  080. 
Gellert,I05. 
Gerbert,  410. 

German,  in  teaching,  374,  478. 
German  nniTenitie*.    S*«  Univenitiei,  German. 
German  Union.    See  Bnndeitaf . 
O^rwtam  TnUk  in  the  BurBtkuutkafU,  irt^  105b 
Germany,  history  of  education  in,  IffJ. 

infloeoee  of  Italian  learning  on,  450. 

older  tchoob  of,  and  Pe«laloni,  503L 

French  influence  in,  370. 

S**  Bniachenachafl. 
GervittOi,  on  Latin.  375. 
Gesaer,  on  Latin,  374, 481. 

meaning  ot  X*flf«f.  384. 
Gieaaen,  answer  00  \Vartbnif  ftitiTal,  184. 
Goethe,  at  G0ttingeo,07. 

at  Halle,  00. 

on  foreign  langoafea,  4831. 

00  Latinity,  484. 

on  StFeabaig  cathedral,  417. 
Goldberg,  gymnasium,  300. 
Gorlitx,  gymneiium  at.  370. 
GOttingen,  Raumer  at,  50. 

answer  on  Wartburg  festiTal,  18C 

Emnalism  at,- 53. 
venett  and  Tioknor  at,  331. 

gymnasium  at,  368. 
Greaves,  J.  P.,  517. 
Greek,  at  Hanrard,  under  Eretett,  33L 

labors  of  Chrysolorai  for,  430. 

■tudied  in  Itair,  440,  440. 

and  Latin,  differently  studied,  471. 

writing,  tranalatinjg  into,  480. 

increased  study  ofV  recommended,  486. 
Grimm.  Jacob,  on  Latin,  480. 
Groning,  P.,  360. 
Gruner,  A.,  510. 
Gnarino,  430. 
Gustavus  Adolphufl,  368. 
Gymnasia,  and  lyeea,  SI6. 

religious  instruction  in.  408. 

German,  and  Thirty  Years*  War,  368. 

Latin  studies  in,  4KK,  486. 

Beutben,  360. 

Dantzie,  317. 

Frnnkfort-on-Main,  379. 

Friedberg,  367. 

Goldberg^360. 

Gorlitz,378. 

GOttingen,  368. 

Henfeld,  367. 

JoaehinwtbaL  301. 

MUibaosen.  368. 

Nurembeif,  370. 

Oeb,360. 

Preiulau,  370. 


Gymnasia,  Sahwedel,  372. 
8cbul|iforte,  308. 
Schweinfurt,  308. 
Stargard,  300,  37X 
Thorn,  372. 
Zittaa,37a 

Hardenbeif,  Prinee  too,  01. 
Halle  Raumer  at,  50.  66, 138. 

students  and  professors,  230. 

Spener's  tnflneno^  331. 

Fraaek6*s  influence,  232. 

duels  at,  70. 
Halsey,  Rot.  L.  J.,  article  by,  0. 
Hamburg,  Latin  in  St.  Joba*s  School  at,  371, 37S. 
Hamiseh,  quoted,  287. 

memoir,  317. 

works,  31& 
Harris,  Tbaddeus  M.,  396w 
Harvard  Z^yeeess,  3tt. 
Hanrard  University,  (rfd  eoorseof  study  at,  328. 

Everett's  professorship,  331. 
**         presidency,  330. 

chapel  services  in,  340. 

life  in,  fifty  veais  ago,  945. 

progress  in,  ^. 
Helmstadt,  students  and  profeasors  at,  233. 
Henning,  516. 
Herbait,  516. 
Herder,  60. 

Hermoiaus,  Barbaras.  440, 454. 
Herafeld,  gymnasium,  367. 
Heuasler,  rector,  510, 510. 
Hill,  T.,  article  by,  373, 40L 
Holywood,  John,  410. 
Home  education,  Ltodaley  00, 90. 

Everett  on,  348. 

Raumer  on,  387. 

Pestaloxai  on,  605. 
Homer,  Everett  on,  357. 
Hohnbortt,  work  by,  103. 

quoted.  109,  114  to  110. 
How  Otrtrmde  Teaekes  ker  CkSirm,  660. 
Hufeland,  on  physical  tiainii^,  380. 
Hugo,  Prof.,  00. 

00  studying  law,  210. 
Hymns,  by  A.  L.  Folleaiua,  U7. 

children  to  learn,  404. 

Ignorance,  Linddey  00,  lOl 
Imagination,  training  of,  407. 
Index  to  Vol.  VU.,  723. 
Infancy.    8m  Children. 
Infant  schools,  origin,  388. 

methods  in,  388. 
In&nt  training,  Raumer  00,  382. 
Instruction,  dialogic  and  lecturing,  201. 

in  large  and  small  universities,  230. 

elementary,  in  univeisitlea,  241. 

gift  of  giving,  377. 

wrong  Biodea  in,  283,  284. 

Peetaloui's,  204. 

religious,  Raumer  00,  401. 

elementary,  Pestakmi*8,  679. 

language,  677. 

form,  678. 

geometry,  680. 

drawing,  609. 

writing,  604. 

nnmber,  008. 

arithmetic,  000. 
Intuition,  a  means  of  learning,  875. 

alphabet  of,  601. 
Ipawich  Grammar  School,  Wolaey*a  eonnt  of  tiadr 

for,  487. 
Italian,  Dante*a  labors  for,  49a 

Boccaccio's  infloeoee  00, 493. 

Academy  della  Crnaea  00, 434. 

under  Leo  X.,  457. 
Rely,  history  of  education  ia,  4J^ 

medivval  art  In,  458. 

toaming  is,  fooitoeoth  to  eixtaenth  eeotnriei,  4581 
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Itbo^  J^  516. 

Jtrek*,  work  by,  103. 

quoted,  121, 139. 
Jena,  Comment  at,  104. 
Jena  Bunobensebaft,  80 

diMoiutioa  of,  133. 

ooDttitution,  108. 

amwen  of  univenitiet  to,  183. 
John  of  Ravenna,  435,  439. 
Johnton,  Samuel,  memoir,  4101. 

at  Tale  College,  461. 

▼isit  to  Enriaod  for  ordlnatioo,  404. 

influenoei  Berkeley*!  gift,  405. 

as  author,  460. 

as  president  of  Columbia  CoUefS,  407. 
Jufendbund,  140, 151. 
JuUien,  M.  A.,  517. 

Kampts,  K.  A.  Ton,  87. 
Kasthofer,  Rosette,  SOO. 
Kiel,  pennalism  at,  53. 

answer  on  Wartbuic  fiBStlval,  81. 
Kieser,  Prof.,  on  Wartburv  (bstival,  8S,  89. 
Klupfiil,  on  Landsmanoscnafleo,  S3. 
KOnigsberv,  professors  and  students  in,  835. 

Zener*sTabonat,306. 
Kotsebue,  68. 

death  of,  115, 119. 

Bakrdt  with  the  Inm  FbnJUait  180. 
Kroger,  J.  C,  510. 
Kmst,  U.,  510. 

Landinus,  C,  445. 
LandsmannsehaAen,  58. 

Comments  of,  161. 
Langoa^  in  edoaition,  346. 

sneaking  foreign,  483. 

elements  of  teaching,  494,  078^  080. 

phonetics  in  teaching,  495. 

foreign,  how  to  teacn,  497. 
^    native,  in  teaching,  374,  478. 
Languages.    ^e« German;  Greek;  Italian;  TAtin. 
Latm,  methods  in,  370. 

use  of^  in  teaching,  370. 

as  a  measure  of  Imrning,  413. 

of  middle  aces.  414,  434,477. 

same,  use  of,  417. 

same,  study  of,  471. 

and  Italian,  Dante  on,  4510. 

and  Greek,  differently  studied,  471. 

and  German,  374,  478. 

bow  to  be  written,  470,  479,  480. 
Law,  as  sohool-studv,  819. 

collateral  studies  tor,  825. 
Le  Clero,  on  writing  Latin,  470. 
Learning,  usefulness  of,  30. 

▼indieetion  of,  10. 
Lectures,  in  univenities,  801. 

compulsory,  213,  290, 283. 

Raumer's,  how  given,  843. 

Everett's,  on  Greek,  332. 

popular,  JBverett  an  originator  of,  333. 

See  Lyceum  lectures. 
Leipxig,  answer  on  Wartbnrg  festival,  185. 
Leo  X.,  454. 

Leonard  and  Oertrnde^SlQ, 
Library,  Boston  Public,  253. 

8hurtleff*s  decimal  system  in,  800. 

Philadelphia,  first,  SCO. 

St.  Mark^s,  433,  439. 

Medicean,  430. 
Lfegnitz,  school  for  princes,  300. 
Lindsley,  Philip,  portrait,  1. 

memoir,  9. 

sketch  of  life,  9. 

on  universities,  14. 

writings  of,  83.  « 

on  education,  80. 

religious  character  ofl  38. 

resulto  of  labors  of,  39. 
Little,  Mr.,  344. 


LegWy  meaning  of,  384. 

Louise,  Queen  of  Prussia,  887. 

Lather,  180, 503. 

Lyoea,  German,  310. 

Lyceum  lectures,  Emacsoo  on,  338L 

Maclean,  Dr.,  18. 
Madwig.  on  writing  Latin,  479. 
Manuscripts,  early  oolleetors  of,  439,  442. 
Marburg,  answer  on  Waitbnrg  ftstival,  185. 
Massachusetts.    See  Boston,  so. 

Board  of  Education,  335. 

Everett*s  influence  on  aeboob  of,  338. 

scbooU  of,  in  1800, 348. 
Mathematics.    See  Artthmelie. 

medisBval,  410. 
McGill,  James,  portrait  of,  188. . 

memoir,  188. 
McGil)  College,  189. 

See  University  of  McGtll  College. 
McGill  Normal  School,  183. 
Mechanics,  when  first  to  teach,  874. 

elementsjy  method,  974. 
Medici,  Cosmo  di,  439,  445. 
Medici,  Loienso  di,  439,  445^  453. 
Medicean  Library,  439. 
Medicine,  studies  for,  835. 

in  large  and  small  universities,  839. 
Meiners, on  German  universitiesl04, 833. 
Memorixing,  wrongly  required,  879. 

proper  use  of,  ^5. 
Mental  faculties  used  in  learning,  070, 
Methfessel.    ^ee  Binmr. 
Methods.    See  Order  of  studies. 

Pestalossi^s,  075. 
Middle  Ages,  education  in,  307, 413. 

learning  of,  413. 
Mineralogy,  lectures  on,  witboat  speoimeM,  77. 

how  to  teach,  805. 

elementarv  instruction  in,  844. 

and  chemistry,  order  of,  845. 
Mirandola.    See  Picus. 
Molson,  Messrs.,  195. 
Monitorial  system,  318. 
Monnich,  W.  B.,  516. 

Montreal.    See  McG ill ;  Universltr  of  MoGUl  Colll|g». 
Moral  and  intellectual  education,  353. 
Mothers,  Pestalosai  on  teaching  by,  095. 

Raumer  on,  MS,  387. 
Miiller,  rector.  373,  37& 
Music,  Niigeli*s  labors  for,  300. 
NSgeli,  H.  G.,  memoir  of,  300. 
Names,  instruction  in,  00. 
Nashville,  described,  48,  43. 

Nashville  University.    See  Universityof  NasfaviHt. 
Nationalism  in  German  aniversitles,  52. 
Natural  history,  in  order  of  studies,  873. 
Natural  science,  value  of,  225. 

elementary,  at  universities,  841. 

subdivision  of  departments,  241. 

in  education,  347. 

medieval.  410. 
New  England,  school  system,  3S5, 330. 
Nicholas  V.,  439. 
Niederer.  J.,  285. 

memoir,  389. 

work  on  Pestaloni,  510. 
Nobles,  at  German  universities,  01 
Normal  schools,  Lindsley  oo,  86b 

Everett  on,  336. 
JVbrfA  British  Reviem,  quoted,  319. 
Number,  Pestalout  on.  608. 
Nurembeig,  gymnasium,  370. 

Occupation,  oonstut,  32. 
Oels,  gymnasium,  300. 
Oral  method,  801. 
Order  of  studies,  345. 

Rev.  T.  HiU  on,  873,  401. 
Orders,  studento',  5& 

PannCs,  and  teaebers,  380. 
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Pinnti,  and  teton,  398,  909. 

edueationil  duties  of,  715. 

P«toloni*s  hopes  from,  flOS, 
Parochial  ijitom,  Scotch,  319. 
Peanalism,  end  of,  58,  53. 
PerkiM,  F.  B.,  tramlatiom  by,  M.  100^  900. 
Pdrtakini,  peculiar  powen  m,  9SL 

BMisUnU  of,  985. 

spread  of  system  in  Prussia,  986. 

adTaata|{es  of  smtem,  987. 

description  of  Niederer,  990. 

Buss  on  school  of,  993. 

Schmid's  edition  of  works  of,  987. 

estimate  of  Schmid,  986. 

hundredth  birthday  of;  503. 

publications  by  ami  on,  513. 

selections  from,  via.  :— 
lAonard  vmd  OertrHde^  519. 
SekoU  m  Bomul,  051. 
Chrutffpker  and  Mies^  665. 
IfMS  Gertrude  Ttaeket,  4^.,  660. 
anniversary  address  as.  703. 

influence  on  German  schools,  503,  506L 

anecdotes  of,  510. 

his  view  of  his  enterprise,  719,  717. 

in  educating  the  fwor,  688,  715. 

edncationalexpenenee of,  671. 
Pestalossi  Foundation,  504, 507, 516. 
Petrarch,  494,  435. 

and  classical  learning,  498. 

coronation  of,  495. 
Pflug,  Bishop  Julius.  475. 
Philadelphia,  early  library  fai,  900. 
Philanthropinum,  301,  309. 
Philelphus,  F.,  441. 
Philister,  55.  163. 

Philosophical  and  otlier  faculties,  993. 
Phonetics  in  teachinf,  4iKft. 
Phrenology,  at  Halle,  74. 
Physical  education,  Raumer  on  early,  389L 

V.  di  Feltre  on,  437. 
Picket,  A.  and  J.  W..  517. 
Picus  of  Mirandola,  440. 
Pilatua,  L.,  493. 
Plamann,  J.  E.,  memoir,  300. 

work  on  Pestalonl,  517. 
Plato,  studied  in  Italy,  440. 
Pletho,  Gemisttts,  440 
Poggius  Braociolini,  449. 
Pogianus,  on  Latin,  476. 
Politianus,  A.,  445. 
Pditical  economy,  490. 
Poor,  education  of,  688,  715. 
Popee-Nichnlas  V.,439. 

Sylvester  11^  41& 
Popular  education.    See  Education,  popular. 
Portraits—E.  Everett,  395. 

P.  Ltndsley,  1. 

J.  McGill.  18& 
Prayers,  college,  340. 
Prenslan,  gymnasium,  379. 
Prisons  and  oollegM,  33. 
Private  schools,  393. 
Proftssiooal  studies,  in  university,  9S3. 
Professors,  and  students,  999. 
Prussia,  action  of,  on  Wartburg  itatival,  9L 
Prussia,  university  overseers  in,  137. 

PastaJossianism  in,  986. 


Qmfdrivinm,  416. 
Quickness  in  learning,  303. 
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Rameaoer,  J.,  memoir  of,  301. 

autobiography,  517. 
Ratieh,  375. 

Raumer,  K.  von,  articlea  by,  47, 900, 367, 381, 401,  413; 
471. 

nnivenity  Hfb  of,  59. 

at  Halle,  59,  68, 136. 

at  GOttingen,  50. 

at  Breslau,  76. 

at  Edangeo,  900. 


Raumer,  K.  von,  historical  labon  of,  949. 

authorities  cited  by.  49. 

works  on  Pestaloast,  517. 
Reading,  elemenU  of,  679. 

bad  method,  385w 
Real  studies,  value  of,  995. 

Bev.  T.  HiU  on,  491. 

Pestaloxai^s  method,  689. 
Reformatory  education.    See  Education,  rafbnnatory. 
Religion.    iSTm  Bible ;  Sectarianism. 

in  education,  34,  386,  400. 

same,  Petrarch  on,  499. 

at  Halle,  931,  939. 

Eivnte  tutor  and,  308. 
lumer  on,  401. 

Thomaslus  on,  406. 

use  of  Sundav,  419. 
Reoouncers,  161. 
Repetition,  value  of,  304. 
Rewards  in  colleges,  33. 
Rice,  A.  H.,  address  by,  965. 
Riepenbausen,  69. 
Ripley,  G.,  517. 
Robert.  King  of  Naplea,  495. 
Rostock,  pennalism  at,  53. 
Rote.    See  Memorising. 
Rousseau,  on  early  training,  389. 
Rush,  work  by,  377. 

Saerobosto,  John,  416. 
Salswedel,  gymnasium,  379. 
Sand,  K.  L.,  103  to  194. 

auUiorities  on,  103. 

early  life,  103. 

student  life,  105. 

diary,  105. 

at  Jena,  108. 

and  Follenius,  111. 

murder  of  Kotaebue,  115. 

execution,  117. 

and  the  Bursohenschaft,  118. 

letter  to  his  friends,  129. 

consequences  of  crime,  194. 
Savigny,  on  lectures,  990, 999. 
Savonarola,  453. 

SehamAorsVe  Laet  ProMer.  198. 
Schiller,  70. 

Schleiermacher.  79, 900. 
Schlingsohlangschlorum,  933. 
Schlosser,  quoted,  414. 
Schmid,  J.,  985. 

memoir  of,  907. 
School  age,  380. 
School4Moks.    See  Tezt-booka. 
School  eommittoBS,  348. 
Schoolmen,  medisval,  415. 

Petrarch  on,  431. 
Schools.    A«  Infant  Schools:  Privats  Schools. 

resisting  improvements  in,  963. 

oonditions  of  good,  347. 

in  Massachusetts,  fifty  years  ago,  344, 846. 

distinctions  of  rank  in,  377,  378. 

ancient  German.  503. 

German,  and  Pestalossi,  503. 

same,  dramas  in,  378. 
Schulpforte,  gymnasium.  368. 
Sehults,  overseer  of  Berlin  Univenity,  157. 
Schuppius,  B.,  371. 
Schweinfurt,  gymnasium,  368. 
Science.    See  Natural  Seieoee  hi  EdoeaUoo,  3S0L 
Scientific  academies,  936. 
Scothind.  parochial  system,  319. 
Scriptures.    See  Bible. 
Sectarianism  in  education,  37. 

not  in  McGill  College,  106. 
Self-Uught  men,  and  leaming.  90.  309. 
ShurtJefi;  N.  B.,  decimal  system,  960. 
Sigerce,  N.,  498. 
Simultaneous  method,  979. 
Singing,  when  to  begin  teaching,  489. 
Society  of  Usefulneas,  .775. 
Soogs.    Ae  Stodeots,  Boogt  of. 
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SooDd,  in  elmnenUry  tMchisf ,  677. 
Spsllinf,  mdimeots  of,  678. 
t^pener,  inflaenoe  at  Haile,  S31. 
St.  Francis,  eollcfe  of,  193. 
8t  Joha*i  8cboo^  HamboK.  371. 
St.  Mark,  libra^  of,  433.  iSo. 
StargariSf  a  lehool  drama,  373. 
Starnrd,  gymDaiium,  S17,  360, 373. 
Slef^iM,  Prof,  70,  903. 
Stipendiaries,  examiDation  of,  900. 
Students,  orders  of,  56. 

traTeiing  for,  63. 

committee,  at  Tabin^en,  187. 

relations  to  profesaon,  990. 

same,  Helmstadt,  933. 

same,  Bavaria,  w4. 

•aoM,  KOnigsberi;  S3Sb 

same,  Erlanfea,  835. 

•oofs  of,  345. 

constant  occupation  of,  33. 
Studies,  order  or.    See  Order  of  ttadiaa. 

Bev.  T.  Hill's  article  on.  973. 
Sturm,  J.,  equality  in  school  of,  377, 

method  in  Latin,  47S.  477. 

on  school  dramas,  379. 
Sunday,  use  of,  41SL 
Sylvester  II.,  popa,  416. 
Systematizinc,  Baooo  on,  381. 
Schweigfer.  Prof.,  145. 

Teacher.    See  InatmctloD ;  Normal  School ;  Tutor. 

vocation  of,  96. 

training  of,  35^ 

natural  science  for,  996. 

university,  needs  of,  937, 938. 

gifts  of.  36,  9n,  347. 

and  parents,  300. 

as  head  of  boardiofHwhooI,  309. 

of  private  school,  303,  394. 
Tennessee,  Dr.  Lindsley  on.    See  Lindsley. 
Text-books,  defects  in,  974. 

early  New  England,  397. 
Theological  education,  drama  in,  154. 

real  studies  in,  238. 

See  Religion. 
Theremin,  901. 
Thinking,  how  learned,  384. 
Thirty  Years*  War,  and  schools,  367. 
Thomaaius,  C,  374,  461. 
Thomasius,  6.,  408. 
Thorn,  gymnasium  at,  379. 
Ticknor,  6.,  article  by,  970. 

at  GSttiogen,  331. 
Tilestoo,  Master,  344. 
Translation,  497. 
Traveling,  for  students,  63. 
Trivium,  4J6. 

Trotzendorf 's  school,  equality  in,  377. 
7Vv«  Order  of  Stmdtee^  973. 
Troth,  how  to  arrive  at,  716. 
Tubingen,  students*  committee  at,  187. 
Tiirk,  W.  von.  517. 
Turners,  Breslau,  02,  141. 

convejrsation  on,  99. 

at  Jena,  160, 183. 
Tutori|  private,  395. 

requisites  of,  307. 

and  parents,  306. 

United  States,  war  of  1819,  and  edooation  in,  330. 

progress  of  literature  in,  334. 
Unconditionals.    See  Follenius. 
Union,  German.    See  Bundestag. 
Universities,  Lindslev  on,  17,  90, 98L 

proper  place  for,  3i 


Universities,  policy  and  needs  of,  107  to  190. 
diale^ie  and  leetoring  systems  in,  90L 
examinations  in,  906. 
kige  and  small,  936. 
bow  to  ehooae  eoHeettons  for,  S38. 
in  large  cities,  940. 
elementary  natural  science  in,  941. 
Everett  on  education  in,  330. 
German,  Reamer  on,  47,  900. 

authorities  on,  40. 

statistios,  1853,  51. 

nationalism  in,  58. 

Landsmannschaflen,  58. 

students*  orders,  56. 

effect  of  war  on.  70. 

Sand's  crime  and,  191. 

BwedeaULf  and,  190. 

Comment  at,  161. 

answers  on  Wartburg  f^ival,  183. 

summary  of  hiatorv,  910. 

course  o'f  study,  17. 

noblemen  at,  6&. 

mming  at,  65,  66. 

See  Altdorf ;   Berlin ;  Braalau :  Erlanceo  ;  6 
sen;    GOttingen;    Halle;    Heidelbacf; 
Leipaig;  Marburg;  Tubingen, 
of  Nashville,  10, 14  to  S3,  30,  41,  ^ 
of  MoGill  Ooll^  180. 
same,  organisation,  102. 
government  of,  106. 


Vacations,  benefit  of,  SiSO. 
Valla.  Laurantius,  443,  450, 478. 
Vattemare,  A.,  951 
Vittorino  di  Fftltre,  437. 

Wagenseil.  C  370. 

Waldeck,  Prof.,  60. 

Wangenheim,  von,  87. 

Wartburg  festival,  80  to  98. 106, 19S,  183. 

correspondence  on,  80, 183. 

ceremonies,  89. 

books  burned  at,  86. 

eontroveny  on,  87. 

Wpoverament  aotioo  on.  80. 
eimar.  action  of,  on  Wartboff  Aatival,  80l 
Weigel,  C,  his  Bible.  401. 
Wencky,  rector,  376»  379. 
Werner,  903. 
Wesselhflft,  R.,  80.  111. 
Wette.    See  De  Wette. 
WethersfieM,  rival  to  Tale  Colkge  at,  409. 
Winthrop.  R.  C,  address  by,  964. 
Witcleben.  von,  136, 145. 
Wolf,  Prof.,  79.  903,  906. 900, 998. 

on  speaking  Latin,  482. 
Wolsey,  his  coarse  for  Ipswich  Grammar  School  487. 
Writing,  Pestalnexi*s  method  in,  604, 606. 
Wurm,  on  writing  Latin,  489. 

Yale  Collsce,  earlj  state,  461. 

Dummer*s  invoice  of  books,  468. 

Wethersfield  rival  of,  469. 

Berkeley's  gift  to,  46.V 
Youth's  unicNi.    Set  Jogendbaod. 

Zahn*s  BiUieal  Mietarf,  408. 
Zeller,  R.  A..  986u 

memoir^SOS. 

works,  306. 
Zittan,  gymnastam.  378. 
Zoology,  elements  of,  914, 970, 98L 

and  botany,  analoffy  of  classes,  877. 
Ziohy.  Count  von,  01. 
Zttrich,  instraetion  of  teachan  at,  30S(. 
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